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ConTENTs OF VoLumME VII 


SLUPEN, Disputatio Critica de Carminibus Horatii Sex Quae Dicuntur 
Odae Romanae (Ullman) ._. 

SoLMsEN, Inscriptiones Graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selactne 
scholarum in usum (Buck) . : π Ὁ τῷ τ Ν᾿ 

THALHEIM, Xenophontis scripta minora (Laird) 

VAHLEN, Gesammelte philologische Schriften (Heidel) . 

Vonaca, Die Berichte des Photios tiber die fiinf altern attischen Redner 
(Van Hook) . 

Van WAGENINGEN, Auli Persii Flacci ‘Saiurae (Fiske) 

WECELEIN, Cyclops (Flickinger) : 

Wernreicu, Der Trug des Nektanebos (Prescott) 

Weise, Charakteristik der lateinischen Sprache (Meader) ᾿ 

Wraicuat, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language (Buck) . 

Wonscu, Antike Fluchtafeln; Aus einem τὸ μονὴ reine 
(Pease) .. 

ZacHER, Aristophanis Pax (Flickinger) 

ZIELINSEI, Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte (Shorey) 


ERRATA 


. 138, 1. 4: for “Rudolph” read “ Ludolph.” 

. 139, ll. 17-18, omit ‘‘ =” in parentheses. 

. 140, 1. 10, after “‘dactyl” insert ‘‘or of the dissyllabic arsis”’; 
1. 17: for μελάθρον read μέλαθρον. 


N. viii. 19, 61, 206, 830. 
. 142, 1. 13, for “the majority” read ‘‘a great number.” 


two neighboring syllables.’’ 
. 146, ll. 2-3, read ‘‘very rare” for ‘‘unheard of.” 
. 148, after 1. 2 add: 


yy "0 eh “8. 


Ὁ wean Ww wu wv - 


ἤλτε]θον ἄγγελοι ὀπίσω Paean vi. 101. 


. 151, 1. 9, for “clauses” read ‘“‘closes.”’ 
. 152, n. 1, 1. 4, for “be” read ‘‘balance.” 
153, 1. 27, for “monostrophe” read ‘‘astrophon.” 


. 154, I. 21, for ‘‘immovable” read “movable.” 

. 155, ἢ. 2, read ἔκρυπτεν for ἔκρυψεν. 

. 156, 1. 12, for “Ionic” read “ paeonic.”’ 

. 158, 1. 2, after “fourth and sixth syllables” add - -~ s-s~-s. 


"Ὁ "Ὃ "Ὁ "Ὁ Ὃ "ὁ Ὁ ' 


. 141,1. 10, add: Cf. 0. i. 6b, 1040; ix. 10α, 76a; xiv. 8, 20; Ρ, ν. 76, 188; 


. 143, 1. 24, for “over two to four neighboring syllables,” read “even on 


154, add to ἢ. 1: Pind. O. ix. ep. 2, 8b; P. xi. ep. 6; Paean vi. ep. 1. 2. 


x CONTENTS OF VOLUME VII 


P. 159, 1. 5, for ‘‘diversities’’ read ‘‘inflections”’ ; 
1. 32, omit ‘‘congruity of the.” 

P. 161, 1. 25, add footnote: Cf. also Fr. Blass Rhythmen d. alt. Kunstprosa 
(1901) 29 ff. 

P. 162, ll. 12, 15, 17, 18, 19, 25, 29, 32, 34, p. 163, 1. 20, p. 164, ll. 18, 21, 
p. 165, ll. 7, 8, 12, 27, Ὁ. 170, ll. 7, 10, 15, 17: read “‘period,”’ ‘‘ periods’”’ 
for ‘‘sentence,” “‘sentences.”’ 

P. 164, 1. 2, after “‘ingratitude” add “(620)”; 

1. 26, for ‘‘me” read ‘‘us.”’ 
P. 166, n. 1: the metrical schemes should read, respectively, 


1. 30 should read: 
22+3°:2+24+3; 1-+2-=7: 7; 3=17. 


P. 167, 1. 22: for “‘interpolated” read ‘‘intercalated” ; 
last ne, for “slaying” read “overcoming.” 
P. 169, 1. 5, for ‘‘eyes”’ read “‘intellect’’; 
1. 7, for ‘irrefutable proof” read ‘‘a strong recommendation.” 
P. 170, n. 1, 1. 3, after θυλάκιόν γ᾽ insert εἶχον. 
P. 171, 1. 1: omit “metrical’’; 
]. 2, for ‘‘dodecasyllabic’”’ read ‘‘dodecametric’’; 
1. 3: after “correspond”’ insert “metrically.”’ 
n. 1, ad fin.: add fr. 78, 3, ἱερόθυτον θάνατον. | 
P. 172, 1. 3, for “‘corrections for decency’s sake’”’ read “‘self-justifying cor- 
rections”; 
1. 31; for ‘‘member”’ read “‘part.”’ 
P. 173, 1. 12; omit ‘at least half.” 
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ON CATULLUS 
By J. P. Posteatp 


The following suggestions have occurred to me while engaged in 
reading the text of Catullus which Mr. F. W. Cornish is preparing 
for the Loeb series of classical texts and translations. 


i. 5 ff.: 
cum desiderio meo nitenti 


carum nescio quid lubet iocari. 

All lovers of Catullus are much indebted to Professor J. S. Philli- 
more for the service which he has done the poet here. I had long 
felt a vague dissatisfaction with the current rendering of vs. 9: 
ov μὰν ἐξήταξα μάταν εἰς ἄνδρα γενειῶν. desiderio meo nitenti is 
really shocking Latin for ‘‘the bright lady of my longing love” 
(Munro), not only upon the grounds on which Mr. Phillimore assails 
it,’ but for the added offense in nitentt. I do not wish here to under- 
take the somewhat ungracious office of criticizing his ingenious and 
not inelegant reconstruction of the poem as a whole. I confine my- 
self to a single detail in which amendment is possible without dis- 
turbing his edifice. He would write tenetur for nitenti, though 
apparently preferring mouetur, were that as near to the MSS. I 
should prefer it too, and for the following reason. One of the charms 
of the poem to my mind is the lightness of its touch. Catullus seems 
to play with his passion as Lesbia plays with her bird. Now the 
permanence suggested to the mind in tenetur, ‘‘is possessed by,” 


1 Classical Philology V, 217. 
(CuassicaL PHILOLOGY VII, January, 1912) 1 
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Jars upon this fancy, if fancy it be; and I should like instead a verb 
with more fugitive associations. incidente is the sort of word 
that would express the fits of longing for her lover which Lesbia 
sought to beguile by this apparently aimless toying. ct might easily 
fall out after in =n and the other changes would be easy. It may 
be noticed that line 3 ends with -enti. The appropriateness of 
desiderium incidit, épws ἐμπίπτει, scarcely needs substantiating, and 
elsewhere Catullus uses the verb of casual happenings, x. 5. 


xxxix. 10 ff.: 
si urbanus esses aut Sabinus aut Tiburs 
aut parcus Vmber aut obesus Etruscus 
aut Lanuuinus ater atque dentatus. 


The amplest and up to a certain point the most satisfactory of all 
recent discussions of this well-known crux is that on pp. 202, 203 of 
G. Friedrich’s Kommentar zu Catullus. First he disposes of the 
pretensions of parcus OG. For (1) Catullus is speaking of physical 
characteristics only; (2) Ellis’ parallels for the application of parcus, 
“thrifty,” to the Umbrian are illusory. For in Mart. xii. 81 
‘““Vmber” is a personal name. Athenaeus (see below) gives the 
Umbrians a very different character. The right sense is that pre- 
served in the Vatican gloss, Mai Cl. Auct. vii. 574, ‘‘pinguis grossus. 
nam obesus plus est quam pinguis. Catullus ait Aut pinguis ubera 
aut obesus et prossus.’! Starting from the letters of parcus he would 
find some adjective in sense equivalent to pinguzs. Rejecting fartus, 
which cannot be shown to be used thus, he accepted the pastus of 
Voss. pastus might be corrupted to parcus through partus as at Sil. 
It. 9. 603. It may be used adjectivally. For, unlike fartus, it is 
glossed by adjectives, evrpodos, πιμελής, λιπαρός, as well as by 
participles, βοσκηθείς, τραφείς. And it is used in literature of a 
‘permanent condition” and hence approximates to an adjective; 
Mart. 12. 75. 3, “pastas glande nates habet Secundus’; 13. 41. 1, 
“lacte mero pastum”; Spect. 3.4, ‘“uenit et epoto Sarmata 
pastus equo”; Ov. Am. 3. 8. 10, “sanguine pastus eques.”’ 
Here the case breaks down. For the addition to pastus of the abla- 
tives which are printed in spaced type shows that it has its full 


1 The gloss is corrupt; but why he corrupts it further by altering ef prossus to 
et grossus I don’t know. 
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participial force, and thus the use of pastus for pinguis remains unsup- 
ported for the literature. In the Journal of Philology XVII, 235 
I defended porcus, the correction of Scaliger, anticipated by the Itali, 
“‘h et Brixiani,” Ellis ed. minor. In all respects but one this may 
claim to be equal or superior to pastus. But it involves a certain 
jolt in the expression (more apparent, however, in English than in 
Latin), inasmuch as Vmber porcus (adjective, noun) would have to 
correspond to Etruscus obesus (noun, adjective). 

What then are we to do? Perhaps this. We may concede to 
Herr Friedrich that pastus underlies parcus, without however attrib- 
uting pastus to Catullus; or we may suppose that parcus is an unlucky 
attempt to fill up a gap in the text from the passage of Silius upon 
which Professor Ellis vainly builds “‘his [Vmbris] Sassina diues | 
lactis et haud parct Martem coluisse Tudertes,’! 8. 461... In neither 
case will the tradition help us toward restoring the actual word 
which Catullus wrote, although pastus and pinguts will corroborate 
each other in regard to its sense. The outward connection between 
a rich country and a well-fed and self-indulgent nation is attested 
for Umbria by Athenaeus 12. 526, τὸ τῶν ᾿Ομβρικῶν φησιν ἔθνος 
ἐπιεικῶς εἶναι ἁβροδίαιτον παραπλησίως τε βιοτεύειν τοῖς Λυδοῖς 
χώραν τε ἔχειν ἀγαθὴν ὅθεν προελθεῖν εἰς εὐδαιμονίαν. And 
of this natural fertility the native poet Propertius (himself no 
Spartan) writes i. 22, fin., “‘Vmbria.. . . | me genuit terris fertilis 
uberibus.”’ The adjective here applied to the land was one suitable 
also to the inhabitants. Sabinus Masurius, quoted by Aulus Gellius 
iv. 20, ‘‘equum nimis strigosum et male habitum sed equitem eius 
uberrimum et habitissimum uiderunt,’’ and in Plautus Merc. 519 
we have “‘subtemen wuberius’’ a “stouter” thread, opposed to ‘“‘sub- 
temen tenue.”’ Catullus himself uses the adjective with ager, 
xlvi. 5, where it is corrupted to ruber. So it seems not unlikely that 
Catullus wrote “uber Vmber,” “the plump Umbrian.” If this is 
so, he wrote what, once in the form uber aber, could hardly have 
survived through so many centuries of copying, except by a miracle. 
pastus and pinguis will then be either explanatory glosses which have 
ousted the original word or metrical supplements of a defective line. 


1It is clear that Silius is holding a brief for his ‘“ruricolae Vmbri."” Sassina 
is diues, but lactis. The Tudertes are haud parct, but in Marte colendo. 
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Ἰχὶ. 21 ff.: 
floridis uelut enitens 


myrtus Asia ramulis 
quos Hamadryades deae 
ludicrum sibi roscido 
nutriunt umore. 


The trouble here is purely metrical. For, as Riese’s parallel 
(Pliny N.H. ix. 38) shows, the collocation roscidus (rosidus) umor is 
unexceptionable. But it is a serious trouble none the less. The 
repetition in the pherecratean of the dactylic rhythm in the glyconics 
must be regarded as of the essence of the stanza, and the appearance 
of the spondee here is almost as shocking as it would be in the fourth 
line of the Sapphic.'! For such contractions of short syllables in other 
meters of Catullus reasons are never difficult to find. The 55th poem, 
addressed to Camerius, which is in a five-footed measure, shows a 
variant line in which the dactyl of the hendecasyllable is replaced 
by a spondee, and L. Mueller de re metrica p. 183 (2d ed.) acutely 
observes “‘multiplicatis spondeis bene exprimitur quantis molestiis 
aerumnisque conflictatus sit poeta in quaerendo Camerio.”’ In one 
single instance the still longer Galliambic line has all its shorts con- 
tracted into longs. But no one who reads aloud the final verse of 
Attis’ lament can fail to perceive that the heavy rhythm of Ixiii. 73, 
‘‘iam iam dolet quod egi iam iamque paenitet,” is fully justified, we 
may almost say demanded, by the functions which it has to perform. 
But what can we say here except in the words of L. Mueller, that 
nulla apparet causa* cur semel* in hymenaeo priore admiserit phe- 
recrateum talem.’’® It is not strange then that many efforts have 
been made to correct the line. The following are known to me: 
“nutriunt in odore’’ Guarinus; “nutriunt in agello’’ Pleitner; 
‘‘nutriuntur honore’”’ Maehly; ‘‘nutriwere cruore”’ Weber; “‘nutriere 
liquore’’ H. Richards loc. cit. Perhaps the least improbable from the 
diplomatical point of view is Maehly’s; for ho might fall out before 
no and the unusual middle form might very well have its ending 
detached. But the phrase it offers is artificial and so inferior to 


11 don’t say “quite as shocking”’ because the longer the line the less obtrusive the 
license. 


2 My italics. 
8 Compare Mr. H. Richards’ remarks in the Classical Review IX (1895) 80δα. 
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what it would supplant. Mr. Richards’ suggestion is not exposed to 
this objection, but by the way of letter corruption there is no road 
from nutriere liquore to nutriunt (h)umore, nor can we make one by 
assuming that laquor would be glossed by umor. 

When a MS lection is unmeaning as well as unmetrical, the 
critic will attack the letters; when unmetrical only, the phrase. The 
verb, at least in some form or other, is admittedly unassailable. 
Not so the noun. We observe that the idea of moisture is already 
present in the epithet, and that therefore, though it may, it need 
not be given again in the substantive. Let us then seek for a 
‘ phrase on which umore would be a reasonable gloss. We shall 
find it, I think, in “roscido ....alimento.” This expression 
is not a direct one, and so not unsuitable for a gloss; it contains a 
rarity (the singular of alimenta; see the Thesaurus article), and 
so it is suitable again. alimentum is often applied to plants: 
Thesaurus, p. 1586, from which I take Seneca N.Q. iii. 11. 3 “‘[aquas] 
in alimentum suum nemora ducebat’’; ibd. 4, ‘si aquas arbusta 
siccarent quibus alimentum ex proximo est”; Columella iv. 2. 24; 
Columella ii. 2. 24 ‘“‘inferiores [radices] .... facilius capient 
umoris alimentum”; Pliny N.H. xvii. 252, ‘“‘cum alimento nimis 
abundare sentiuntur [ulmi].”’ With nutriunt also is alimentum 
appropriate. The Hamadryades are nutrices of the tree and in Ov. 
M. 10. 391 f. the nutriz “inania nudans | ubera per cunas alimentaque 
prima precatur’’; Macrobius Saft. vii. 12. 3 conjoins the words ‘‘dum 
semper nouo spirandi nutriuntur alimento.” 


Ibid. 176 ἢ: 
~ illi non minus ac tibi 
pectore uritur intimo : 
flamma sed penite magis. 


So far as I know, Baehrens (Commentary) and Professor Giri are 
the only two scholars of recent date who are dissatisfied with this. 
The former says, ‘‘flamma urit pectus, igni uritur homo” (Ovid 
Met. i. 495) “‘sic deus in flammas abiit sic pectore toto uritur’’; Apul. 
Met. ii. 7 “uréris intime”’; “nec hercle Graeco illo ‘vip dalerar’ 
(8.6. incenditur) defenditur insolens utique in sermone latino flamma — 

1 This is in answer to Riese, who had quoted Soph. Trach. 765. 
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urttur,” and I have nothmg to add except to note the irrelevance of 
Ellis’ citation of colores uruntur, inuruntur. 

Baehrens’ correction was “illa non minus hic tibi | pectus uritur 
intimum | flamma,”’ that is, “‘Here (where you can see your husband) 
your heart burns with a flame as hot as his.” The conjecture 
changes too much, and assumes, unwarrantably, that Catullus must 
here be speaking of the bridegroom’s feelings ‘‘ which reason and the 
context show are more openly expressed than the bride’s.”? As to 
“‘reason,”’ Baehrens has not seen that Catullus is putting in an apol- 
ogy for a certain masculine shyness, which, as ‘“‘ best men” know, is 
apt to be in evidence on these fateful occasions; so further on the 
bridegroom is commended for overcoming it, ‘‘bonum | non abscondis 
amorem.” And I can see nothmg in 173 “totus immineat tibi,’’ or 
in “u. 139” to justify the statement “flagrare maritum ἃ. 139 
dictum est.’’ The commentators have quoted (Tibullus) iii. 11. 17, 
‘‘optat idem nobis iuuenis sed tectius optat,’’ put in the mouth of 
Sulpicia, at which Ovid glances in his Ars (where are other allusions 
to the third book of the Tibullus collection)! “uir male dissimulat: 
tectius illa cupit.’’ But the situation is not the same as here. For 
Sulpicia did the courting, not Cerinthus. Géiri’s proposal is to write 
ardet in for uritur. It is true that in might easily drop away before 
‘“‘intimo.”’ But why should ardet have been tampered with? The 
hypothesis of metrical alteration would have no support in the facts; 
cf., e.g., the MS reading of 191, “δὰ maritum tamen iuuenem.” 
Professor Giri would doubtless have conjectured urit in if uro could 
be used without an object. Till there is proof of this we must all 
observe a similar restraint. The fifteenth-century correction was 
“1116 non minus atque tu,’’ which avoids all objections except two: 
(1) we should be glad of an epithet for flamma; (2) there seems small 
reason for the corruption of atque tu. I propose to meet these by 
accepting ‘‘ille” but changing “‘(h)actihi . . . . flamma”’ to “acrj- 
bus.... flammis.” I take ‘“‘acribus” from xlv. 15f. (which, . 
we may observe against Baehrens, is put in the mouth of a lady), 
‘ut multo mihi maior acriorque | ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.”’ 
flammis (which perhaps should be rather “flammeis,” as the 
spelling -eis is indicated by MSS corruptions elsewhere (‘‘acsuleis”’ 

See my Selections from Tibullus Introd. xlvi—xlix. 
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xvii. 3, “indigneis” Ixvi. 86), and that α and et might be confused is 
shown by “V’’s “‘basiei”’ at vii. 9), lost 8 before the initial of “sed.” 
In the previous line wrong distribution of letters into words, almost 
the commonest source of error in Catullus, separated ac (then wrongly 
aspirated; cf. lxiv. 366, 233) from rib; which became ézbi by misread- 
ing of the compendium for us, and confusion of r with #, for which cf. 
xii. 1, ‘““Mafrucine” V, “ Marrucine” Catullus, xxxvi. 19, “turis” V, 
“ruris’” Catullus,! lxiv. 392, “tuentes” V, ‘“‘ruentes” Catullus, 
Ixxxiv. 11, “artius” V (“‘artius” G, “arcius” O), “arrius” Catullus. 


Ixiii. 14: 
aliena quae petentes uelut exules loca celeri. 


The current correction of this line is to chop off the last word, 
though why it got there no one condescends to explam. The rhythm 
of the result is less than admirable: by the contraction of two shorts 
in the long final of erules it halts when it ought to gallop. A better 
remedy, which I accepted formerly, was to omit uelut and shift 
celeri, or rather celere (Baehrens), in front of exules, assuming that 
it had been misplaced by accident as was maestast in 49. But celert 
seems to be not only the right word but in the right place. It means 
“breut tempore” as in Catullus’ contemporary Calvus fragm. 12 
‘‘frigida iam celert superatur Bistonis ora”’ and is to be taken with 
the verbs in the following line. loca must, of course, precede it 
with an obvious improvement in the rhythm. We are thus left with 
uelut ecules, whose true character is now revealed. It can only be a 
gloss, and this upon nothing but “profugae,” a much less com- 
mon word. The line will run 


aliena quae petentes profugae loca, celeri. 


1The twentieth century sees this corruption defended (Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
[1910], p. 3). Here in spite of the parallel in a fragment of Greek verse preserved by 
Hesychius ἀγροῦ πλέως’ ἀγροικίας πλήρηβ, which one might have thought was 
enough of itself to settle the matter, the annales Volust, pleni turis et inficetiarum, — 
translated ‘‘full of frankincense and frigidity,” are ‘‘regarded as having gone to the 
grocer’s only to return with frankincense inside; and bag and contents together make 
an acceptable offering to the god of fire.’”” But why let our mixing up of literal and 
metaphorical stop here? The very next words are cacata charta. So why not assume 
that the annales had come back from the jakes? What to call this attempt to ruin 
one of the sprightliest poems ever written on a paper-spoiler, I hardly know; but ite 
author calls it ‘‘a jest of Catullus.” 
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Our examination of the present passage, as also that of xxxix. 11, 
has raised the question of the character of “‘V,’”’ the presumptive 
ancestor of all extant MSS. That the text which “V”’ presented had 
already deteriorated through omissions and additions (neither 
however necessarily wilful) it seems impossible to gainsay. Compare 
Class. Rev. XIII (1899), 438 f., “On the Veronese Codex of Catullus,”’ 
where the existence of variants in “V”’ is dealt with. Some of the 
unintelligible lections in our tradition are readily explicable thus. 
The mysterious “guioclero”’ at Ixvi. 6 is simply a conflation of 
“vuro’’ text and ‘‘circlo” gloss.1 A second example is lxi. 5 “‘iletas 
acuto’’ for ‘“‘ilei acuto,’’ where ‘‘as’’ the error and ‘‘ac”’ the correc- 
tion were both united in “V.” The miswriting of c by 8, of which 
there are other traces in our MSS (ixiv. 229 “has” ““V” for ‘“‘ac’’), 
may be seen in another conflation “‘arsinoes elocridicos,’’ lxvi. 54, 
in which the Greek and Latin forms of the genitive of two declen- 

(a)e is 

sions have been fused, arsinoes ) and locridos ). This will help 
us at lxiv. 243, a place over which scholars have been long and not 
unreasonably divided, ‘“‘cum primum inflaty conspexit lintea ueli’’; 
‘‘inflati”? has come from infecti, with at’, i.e., αἰγὶ (cf. Schwabe’s 
critical note at lxiii. 5 mat‘) written over it. As Professor Vahlen, 
in his Opuscula Academica II, 246 (1908) de emendandis Catulli 
carminibus, republishes his attack on the bona fides of O’s blanda in 
Ixiv. 139 and builds on the insecure foundation of G’s nobis, I may 
add a word to what I have said elsewhere. We need not accuse G of 
interpolation here as its nobis may be, as already said, a misreadmg 
of πὸ h’ (=non haec, a correction of nec haec in the next line) as nob’, 
But the genuineness of O’s blanda is all but proved by the fact that 
the whole of the disorder in 139 is explicable as an effect of homoio- 
graphon, blanda having been accidentally omitted after quondd, and 
O putting the omitted word in its place, while G filled the gap by 
means of a correction intended for the next line. 

Ibid. 31 ff.: 


furibunda simul anhelans uaga uadit animam agens 
comitata tympano Attis per opaca nemora dux. 


1 Rather than ‘‘cyclo (which Catullus is translating),’’ Tucker Classical Quarterly 
IV, 6. In the same article at xlv. 8 Professor Tucker, by some uncorrected oversight, 
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The defenders of comitata tympano apparently regard it as a 
synonym for cum tympano. But it is not. Even in English, which 
permits much that is inadmissible in Latin, we could not speak 
of a policeman being “attended” by his truncheon or his rattle. 
even if he were engaged in flourishmg these adjuncts of his calling, 
And before we can imagine the tympanum as “thought of personally ”’ 
we want an answer to the question why? Why should the tympanum 
be assigned any personality at all, and why especially should it be 
assigned this here, where it will draw our attention off the main 
figure, the frantic devotee Attis? Baehrens proposed ‘“‘animum 
agens | comitum ante tympano’’ taking ante with uadit and under- 
standing the rest to mean ‘‘stirring his followers by the noise of his 
tympanum’’; the phrase he illustrated from Hor. A.P. 120 ‘‘animum 
auditoris agunto.”’ Mr. Garrod, Journal of Philology XXXI, 65, 
suggested ‘“‘comitum alta’’ to go with “‘nemora.’”’ But I believe the 
remedy to be very different. Comparing Lucretius 2. 618 “tympana 
tenta tonani palmis et cymbala circum | concaua’”’ and Varro ap. 
Non. 49 “‘tibi tympanon inanis sonitus matri’ deum | tonimus—tibi 
nunc semiuiri,’’ I propose tonitante, in which the frequentative 
form and the alliteration! have full significant value. The word, 
like tonimus, tonescit, retonent (vs. 82 of our poem) will occur in but 
one passage of our Latin literature; but it has plenty of analogues, 
crepito, stremto, mussito, and it is by no means the only ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενον in the Attis. With tonitante the passage gains in coher- 
ence. The loudly sounding tympanum is needed to guide the Galli 
through the opaca nemora. 

Ibid. 63: 

ego mulier, ego adulescens, ego ephebus, ego puer 

I see no reason to retract the objections I made long ago to the 
vulgate interpretation of ego mulzer (compare also Classical Philol- 
ogy III, 258, on a similar attempt to force the Latin in lxvi. 77) or 
my suggestion that wir is required. But it would be better to read 


is made to conjecture ‘“‘sinister amanti."” No doubt it should have been ‘‘sinistra 
amanti’’ which would coincide with Mr. Macnaughten’s conjecture (Journal of 
Philology XXV, 146). 5 

1Compare also Catullus’ own alliterative lines, lxiv. 261f., ‘‘plangebant aliae 
proceris tympana palmis | aut tereti tenues tinnitus aere ciebant.”’ 
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“ego nam uir” rather than ‘‘ego enim uir” since enim occurs in 
the previous line. For the place of nam compare xxiii. 7, xxxvii. 
11, lxiv. 301. 


Ixiv. 116 ff.: 
sed quid ego a primo digressus carmine plura 
commemorem ut linquens genitoris filia uultum, 
ut consanguineae complexum, ut denique matris, 
quae misera in gnata deperdita laeta 
omnibus his Thesei dulcem praeoptauit amorem. 

It is hard to see why the editors with scarcely an exception have 
assumed that the loss in vs. 119 occurred at the end. This has led 
them to introduce a spondaic rhythm, which, though this is no doubt 
a matter of opinion, is not particularly suitable here, and to efface 
the contrast between the daughter’s and the mother’s feelings which 
laeta expresses so appropriately “ pulcrior fingi nequit oppositio quam 
matris deperditae et laetae filiae,’’ as Baehrens says (Comm.). The 
‘‘tabet” after ‘‘gnafa’’ seems not to be used of mental distress and its 
effects, as tabesco is; and so we must cast about for another word: 
pendet offers itself. The likeness between its letters and those 
following in “deperdita”’ accounts for its loss and the word is appro- 
priate in both its literal and its metaphorical senses. The mother 
would have her arms round her daughter’s neck, cf. Prop. V.i. 43, 
Ov. Met. i. 652, Fast. 1. 760, while her state of mind would be similar 
to that described in 69 ff. of this poem, “toto ex te pectore, Theseu, | 
toto animo, tota pendebat perdita mente.’’ This passage must be 
considered in connection with a note that will form an excellent 
illustration of the procedures in classical research upon which I have 
had recent occasion to comment. It is taken from Riese’s commen- 
tary, and runs, in English, as follows: | 

70. mente occurs 11, pectore 10, and corde 6 times in Ixiv. In the frag- 
ments of the Annals of Ennius the same ablatives occur 1, 5, and 9 times and 
in Lucretius 17, 22, and 7 times respectively. They are therefore originally 
peculiar to the epic language. mens, pectus, and cor besides occur 5, 4, and 1 
times in lxiv and elsewhere in Catullus 21, 8, and 4 times. 

Now lxiv contains 408 lines, the fragments of Ennius some 550 
lines (I have made a liberal deduction for fragmentary lines from the 
total of 628) and Lucretius de natura about 7,400 lines. It would 
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follow then that the ‘‘ Marriage of Peleus and Thetis’’ has 27 instances 
of the “epic peculiarity’ referred to in the sentence which I have 
italicized in about 400 lines, Ennius 15 in 550, and Lucretius 46 in 
7,400; in other words, that the “Marriage” of Catullus is, in respect 
of this epic feature, more than twice as epic as the Annals of Ennius, 
and more than nine times as epic as the de natura of Lucretius. This 
is surprising. But moreistocome. On examination it will be found 
that 10 instances of mente, 8 of pectore, and 4 of corde (22 out of 
27) are contained in the section of the poem which runs from 52 to 
253 (202 lines) or, in other words, that, in the episode of Theseus 
and Ariadne, Catullus is four times as epic as in the rest of the 
poem! The absurdity of these conclusions makes us suspect that the 
noteworthy phenomena have nothing to do with epos or ablatives; 
and our suspicions are confirmed. For we observe that other forms 
of mens occur 5 times in this section and only once outside it, of cor 
(cordi) once in and not at all outside it, and that the two words of 
cognate meaning, animus and sensus, occur respectively 4 and 2 
times within it and not at all outside it. The final result is that this 
group of words is represented by 37 occurrences in the section of 
202 lines and by only 7 in the remaining 206 lines of the poem. The 
reader will naturally find the explanation of this in the subject of the 
episode, and presume that in the portraying of passion the feelings 
and their seat will be frequently mentioned. This is true, but not 
all the truth. In the Attis, of a length equal to about 85 hexameters, 
there are 9 occurrences, which would correspond to about 22 in our 
section. There is therefore a considerable difference to be accounted 
for. The difference must be due to frequent and unusual repetition 
of the words. And with a writer like Catullus we must assume that 
such repetition has a motive. The episode of Theseus and Ariadne 
is in fact a subtly artistic study of feeling—passionate, forgotten, 
resenting, and avenged—and these repetitions are the means which 
the poet uses to bring into connection and into relief its various 
phases. I will take two examples. 145 “dum aliquid cupiens 
animus praegestit apisci”’ is answered by “simul ac cupidae mentis 
satiata libido est,’”’ 200 ‘‘sed quali solam Theseus me mente reliquit”’ 
is followed by “‘tali mente, deae, funestet seque suosque.”” The same 
device is used to keep before the reader cardinal points or significant 
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features in the narrative. Such are the double forgetfulness of 
Theseus, culpable and retributive; hence zmmemor 58, immemor 135, 
mente immemori 248; the gaze of the deserted Ariadne over the sea, 
prospectans 52,1} prospicit 61f., prospectum ... . petebat (of the . 
doomed Aegeus) 241; the black sail, infecta! 225, infect! 271; the 
distress of Ariadne, anzia 203 and of Aegeus anxia 242. The study 
of such correspondences shows us that in two other passages, 212 
classt, cf. 53 classe, and 148 metuere, cf. 146 metuunt, changes in the 
MSS reading have been too hastily accepted, and that in the present 
passage they favour an emendation which helps to bring before the 
imagination the despair of the mother when abandoned by her 
daughter and the despair of the daughter when deserted by her lover. 
Ixviii. 57 ff.2 | 
qualis in aerii pellucens uertice montis 
riuos muscoso desilit e Japide 
qui cum de prona praeceps est ualle uolutus 

60 per medium densi transit iter populi, 

dulce uiatorum salso in sudore leuamen 
cum grauis exustos aestus hiulcat agros. 

This is a simile; and in similes we are in an ideal world. And 
provided that all appearance of unreality is avoided, a poet is free, 
or rather bound, to draw the imagined figure or scene such in every 
respect as it must be if it is to fit the function for which he has 
designed it. Let us apply this principle to the present passage, not 
forgetting that we are dealing with the work not merely of a great 
poetical mind but a direct and clear-sighted one. The subject is a 
simple one: water is welcome to the thirsty. But Catullus has not 
just sketched his theme in outline; he has filled it in with all the 
circumstances which in real life were likely to heighten the intensity 
of the craving and enhance the pleasure of its satisfaction. First 
for the sufferer. His thirst is raging; it is the height of torrid suminer 
(62). He is on the high road, a pedestrian, and in a sweat.? He 


1The bearing of these correspondences on the reading of the passages has been 
noted by Miss G. M. Hirst in the Classical Review (1911) 108; also cedentem 53 and 249. 

81 have printed these lines as they stand in Riese’s edition, not because I believe 
his version of 61 to be certain, but because it gives a reasonable sense and because 
none of the alternatives offered by the editors, utatori; lasso, basso, etc., will affect 
any of the questions to be raised in my argument. 

8 Riese’s salso, if we accept it, is clearly to the point. 
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comes upon water. Where? The MSS and the editors in their 
train say, where this water ‘‘densi populi iter transit,”’ that is, where 
it crosses the path of a thick crowd (or population). What is this 
crowd? It is the crowd of the village street, answers one commen- 
ἰδίου. Then why does not our uiator try the village inn with the 
attractions depicted by mine hostess in the Copa, ‘quid iuuat 
aestiuo defessum puluere abesse?’”’ (vs. 5). We know, of course, 
that in real life great thirst will make men drink anything. But 
there is no reason for Catullus to mar his effects by making a 
stream of his imagination flow “durch die Landstrasse mit thren 
dichten Menschenscharen”’ (Riese; italics are mine). The commen- 
tator betrays his uneasiness by adding that “this last somewhat 
exaggerating expression forms a suitable contrast to the loneliness 
in the mountains,” that is, he excuses his author for making his 
stream more populous, and presumably less potable, than he should, 
on the ground that he wished to introduce a wholly irrelevant 
contrast between the abodes of men and uninhabited mountains. 
In the latest attempt to save densi it is understood to mean “follow- 
ing in thick succession,” ‘“‘dicht hinter einander”’ (Friedrich; Juvenal 
1, 120 and Claudian Cons. Stil. i. 138 are cited). But, waiving the 
question whether densus populus can stand for ‘densa popuili [i.e., 
hominum] series” (and I am convinced that it cannot unless this 
sense is imposed by the context), what is the stream of people doing 
here? The situation is very different in Prop. iii. 16. 25, where the 
poet prays that he may not be buried on a public high road “qua 
facit adsiduo tramite uulgus iter.’’ But it may be urged that if the 
densus populus has no business in this context populus itself has none 
either. Not at all. It gives a touch of reality which helps on the 
simile. Like populi loca Lucr. vi. 1267, it means the high road; and 
the stream is placed there by the poet because on such a day as is 
described the only walking that a man would do would be for busi- 
ness, and along a business route. To return to our thirsty friend. 
He is trudging along the highway, thinking we may suppose of cool 
clear springs, when suddenly his eye is caught by a glitter high up 
on the hillside. It is no mirage; the rocks are mossy green about 
it. “1 is water,” he cries, “‘water from the hills. Two hundred 
paces more and I shall drink!” Be not so hasty, my good friend. 
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You have to reckon with Haupt and his clientéle. These have 
decreed that the streamlet’s indecorous bubblings, its tumbling 
crystal are not for you. You must wait till a good stretch of level 
country has subdued its transports and raised its temperature, until, 
it flows past your path not cursim but sensim, ‘‘nur oder kaum merk- 
lich!”? 

We will not tantalize you thus. We will allow the mountain 
stream to redeem the promise of its first appearance. And first 
we will call in the aid of another poet whose words have a noticeable 
similarity to these, Vergil G. 3. 522, ‘‘non qui per saxa uolutus | 
purior electro campum petit amnis.” Vergil’s stream is still making 
for the plain, “campum petit,’”’ not flowing through it, as Baehrens 
openly! and others tacitly assume for Catullus’ streamlet. But the 
parallel helps us positively as well as negatively, suggesting that we 
need an attribute for the riuus instead of a useless and unmeaning 
epithet with populi. It has indeed been said (Tartara with the 
approval of Ellis) that ‘‘in this part of lxvili each noun has its adjec- 
tive, aerit montis, prona ualle, medium iter, dulce leuamen, etc.”” 
The observation is inexact. It cannot be applied to wertice nor to 
both wiatorum (-ori) and sudore. It is also superficial. If the lines 
57-60 are examined it will be seen that the place of the riwus and its 
appearance in that place are described in every one in corresponding 
terms: 


(a) in aerii uertice montis pellucet 
(δ) e lapide muscoso prosilit 
(c) de prona ualle uolutus est, praeceps 


(d) per medium iter populi transit, —— 


I have small doubt that this led Palmer, who had a fine sense 
for such niceties, unconsciously to conjecture that densi concealed 
a participle in the nominative. Our task is narrowed now. If we 
strip from densi the ending which it owes to popult, we have dens 
to work with. Palmer offered ‘“<lu>dens” or ‘‘ <ua>dens.” 
But neither is satisfactory, for neither helps the picture. 
“<splen>dens” on the other hand would do very well. It 
would agree excellently with Vergil’s purior electro; for splendor 
seems to have been specially applied to bright clear water: Fron- 


1 He reads per campum for per medium. 
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tinus de aguis Romae 89 “in primis Marcia et Claudia ac reliquae 
quarum splendor a capite integer nihil aut minimum pluuia inquinatur 
si putea extructa et obtecta sint.’”” Compare the splendor aquat of 
Lucr. 4. 211 and the “fons Bandusiae splendidior uitro’’ of Horace 
C. ii. 18. The cause of the corruption would be the homoiographon 
en in its two syllables bringing about the loss of the first. But though 
splendens dazzled me to begin with, I now think another participle 
in -dens would be equally pertinent, paleographically easier, and 
perhaps even more in the manner of Catullus. Thisis <ri>dens. 
For the “laughing water,” bright and rippling, so refreshing a sight 
to our dusty traveler, we may compare the usage of Lucretius ii. 
559, ‘“‘subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti,” and i. 8 “‘tibi rident 
aequora ponti’”’ (where Munro says, not quite adequately, that it 
means the same as ‘“‘nitet diffuso lumine,’”’ vs. 9). Also Horace 
C.. iv. 11. 6 (in 8 stanza which some have deemed spurious) ‘‘ridef 
argento domus.”’ Catullus, as is well known, uses the word in his 
address to the wavelets of his beloved lake (xxxi. 13) and in lxiv. 284 
he has a metaphorical use of it which is bolder still, ‘quo permulsa 
domus iucundo risit odore.” The cause of the corruption would 
be the same as before, rz easily falling out after lc. 


Ibid. 143 ff.: 
nec tamen illa mihi dextra deducta paterna 
fragrantem Assyrio uenit odore domum. 


Deztra paterna with deducta is a patent falsehood as the bride’s 
father had no part in the deductio. Riese has seen part of the truth, 
_ comparing Ix. 60 “pater cut tradidit ipse.” But the Latin cannot 
mean “aus der Hand des Vaters zugefiihrt.” The correction is 
easy, ‘“‘dextra de ducta paterna.” For the position of de, see 
Lucr. vi. 855, “‘supera de reddere parte” and v. 703 “‘certa de surgere 
parte’”’ (Journal of Philology XIX, 289) and Munro on Lucr. i. 841. 
There is no ambiguity in the position here and the reason for it 
(euphony) is obvious. No Roman could have failed to understand 
Catullus. 

Ixxi: | 

81 quoi iure bonot sacratorum obstitit hircus 
aut si quem merito tarda podagra secat, 
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aemulus iste tuus qui uestrum exercet amorem 
Inirifice est a te nactus wrumque malum. 

nam quotiens futuit totiens ulciscitur ambos; 
illam affligit odore, ipse perit podagra. 


I have printed the piece with several of the MSS corruptions 
uncorrected because what I desire to draw attention to is not affected 
by any of those so left standing. The difficulties of the earlier part 
seem to have been the cause why line 4 has so long gone unamended. 
In the first place a te should surely be a se. It is admirable poetic 
justice that your rival should “ punish himself.’’ There seems to be 
nothing in the objection (Friedrich ad loc.) that nancisci is not found 
with ab; see Enn. Fr. Sc. 358. In the second place ufrumque should 
be utrimque. The point is not that he has got two troubles but that 
he has got trouble on two sides, as explained in the following couplet. 

Notsz.—I take the opportunity to state that my repunctuation of 
Catullus Ixiv. 383 f. (Classical Philology III, 446) had, I find, been already 
given by the late Professor Earle in the Revue de Philologre. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE AGE OF HESIOD 


By Rossrt J. BONNER 


Voluntary arbitration was the first step in the direction of a 
systematic administration of justice in Greece. The Homeric Greeks 
took a second step by devising a system of challenge and wager to 
induce an unwilling opponent to submit to arbitration... The third 
step was the development of compulsory processes of law by making 
arbitration obligatory in case either party to a dispute desired it. 
As the petty kings and chieftains were the natural arbitrators of the 
people, it was a simple matter for them to change a custom into a 
law. In all probability the change was effected by the aristocracies 
which succeeded the Homeric kings. The nobles would be quick to 
perceive the advantages of a step which so materialy increased their 
political power. 

There are several indications that by the time of Hesiod a plaintiff 
could compel an unwilling opponent to submit to the judgment of a 
regular court. It is only on this assumption that we can understand 
Hesiod’s bitter denunciations of the nobles who oppressed the people 
by means of unjust judgments.? For the nobles could not have con- 
tinued to render corrupt decisions had they acted as arbitrators to 
whom recourse was had by litigants only as the result of a voluntary 
agreement. The remedy would have been in the hands of the people. 
Neither is the appeal of Hesiod to his brother to settle their disputes 
amicably instead of resorting to the court of ‘‘ bribe-devouring kings ”’ 
intelligible unless Hesiod was obliged to submit to their adjudication.* 


1 For details see my paper on ‘‘ Administration of Justice in the Age of Homer,’’ 
Classical Philology VI, pp. 12ff. The results obtained in that investigation are 
constantly used in the present paper, which constitutes a second chapter in the judicial 
history of Greece. In the main my conclusions are based upon the Works and Days. 
The case of Amphitryon in the Shteld of Hercules and the case of Apollo versus 
Hermes in the Hymn to Hermes have been used chiefly for purposes of illustration. 
The proemium of the Shield of Hercules which contains the story of Alemene and 
Amphitryon is taken from Hesiod’s Catalogue of Women (cf. Hypothesis A). The 
Hymn to Hermes is not earlier than 536 3.c., the year in which Terpander is sup- 
posed to have invented the seven-stringed lyre. The age of Hesiod in all probability 
falla between 750 and 650 8.6. 

Works and Days (edited by Rzach) 220-21, 248 ff., 262-64. 3 Ibid. 35-36. 
[CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY VII, January, 1912] 17 
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Evidently a uniform system for the administration of justice was 
established throughout Boeotia. Within each district the petty 
chiefs composing the dominant aristocracy met with some regularity 
in the chief city and adjudicated disputes. Thither flocked the 
country people from the villages either as litigants or as listeners; 
and a city agora on court day must have presented a scene strikingly 
similar to that pictured on the shield of Achilles.! 

Some machinery must have been available for summoning parties 
and witnesses, and for enforcing judgments, but it is nowhere men- 
tioned. Thonissen? suggests that heralds were used for this purpose. 
In any event a judgment rendered by the men who controlled the 
government could not easily be evaded. 

It is interesting to note that the processes of law were open to 
strangers as well as citizens. Access to the courts of a foreign city 
was in all likelihood regulated by special treaties. 

Litigants commonly substantiated their claims by the evidence 
of witnesses. ‘‘Even when dealing with your brother,’’ says Hesiod, 
“summon a witness; but do it with a smile.”4 The smile was to 
cover the insistence on what might under the circumstances be 
regarded as a useless formality. Hesiod had learned this lesson from 
his experience with his own brother. That witnesses might give 
their testimony under oath is made plain by the poet’s denunciation 
of the witness who knowingly commits perjury and thereby does an 
injury to justice,® 

Os δέ κε μαρτυρίῃσι ἑκὼν ἐπίορκον ὀμόσσας 

ψεύσεται, ἐν δὲ δίκην βλάψας νήκεστον ἀασθῇ, 

τοῦ δέ τ᾽ ἀμαυροτέρη γενεὴ μετόπισθε λέλειπται. 
The statement that “retribution for perjury attends crooked deci- 
sions’ may refer either to the witness oath or to the oath of a party, 
evidentiary or confirmatory. For the practice of settling a dispute 
by means of an evidentiary oath was in common use. This is made 
clear by the following couplet:’ 


1 Works and Days 27 ff. 
2 Le drowt pénal de la république athénienne 31. 


8 Works and Days 226 ff.,327; cf. Glotz La solidarité de la famille dans le droit 
criminel en Gréce 220 ff. 


‘Ibid. 371. § Ibid. 282-84. 4 Ibid. 219. 1 Ibid. 193-94; cf. 322. 
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βλάψει δ᾽ ὁ κακὸς τὸν ἀρείονα φῶτα 
μύθοισιν σκολιοῖς ἐνέπων, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ὅρκον ὀμεῖται. 
Tzetzes explains this passage as meaning that a man deprives another 
of some property and when called to account, swears that he is 
innocent just as Hermes offered to swear that he did not steal the 
cattle of Apollo. Even if the Hymn to Hermes, in which the dis- 
pute between Hermes and Apollo is described, is considerably later 
than the poems of Hesiod, it may be safely used to add some details 
to the picture of legal procedure in the age of Hesiod. For it no 
doubt reflects in the main the practice in vogue down to the period 
of written codes. Apollo on discovering the loss of the cattle, at once 
set out to trace them and secure witnesses to establish the identity 
of the culprit.!. So important was testimonial evidence that rewards 
for information leading to the finding of the thief were sometimes 
offered.?, If witnesses could be-produced the accused had the option 
of returning the booty with suitable damages or of facing almost 
certain defeat in court. Apollo, though he was unable to secure a 
witness, confidently charged Hermes with the theft. Irritated by 
the accusations, Hermes threatened to bring the matter before Zeus, 
and offered to swear that he was innocent. It is not stated that 
Apollo agreed to accept the oath as decisive, as did Menelaus when 
he challenged Antilochus to swear that he had not won the race by 
afoul. At any rate the case was taken before Zeus for adjudication.® 
αἶψα δ᾽ ἵκοντο κάρηνα θυώδεος Οὐλύμποιο 
ἐς πατέρα Kpoviwva Διὸς περικαλλέα τέκνα. 
κεῖθι γὰρ ἀμφοτέροισι δίκης κατέκειτο τάλαντα. 
The words δίκης τάλαντα are commonly explained to be scales of 
justice, but I am strongly inclined to accept the view of Ridgeway* 
1 Hymn to Hermes 185 ff. 
3 Ibid. 264 ff., where Hermes says, 
οὐκ ἂν μηνύσαιμ᾽, οὐκ ἂν μήνυτρον ἀροίμην' 


Cf. Hesiod Fragments 153, where he is said to have offered Battus (cf. Hymn to 
Hermes 87 ff.) a reward for information in order to test him. 


8 Ibid. 322 ff. 
«*‘Homerica,”’ Journal of Philology XVII, 111-12. He points out that κατέκειτο 
. Fecalls κεῖτο in the Homeric trial scene in the sense of ‘‘deposited”’: 

κεῖτο δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐν μέσσοισι δύω χρυσοῖο τάλαντα 
In the Iliad (viii. 69 ff; xxii. 209 ff.) Zeus uses scales to weigh the fates of men, never 
to decide a dispute between gods. ‘‘Scales of justice’’ are not mentioned in Homer. But 
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that τάλαντα were sums of money deposited by the litigants as in 
the trial pictured on the shield of Achilles. In this case, however, the 
talents are not wagers. Under compulsory arbitration, wagers were 
not needed to induce an unwilling opponent to appear in court. 
Among primitive peoples customs are not apt to be discarded; they 
are more likely to be modified and adapted to changed conditions. On 
the introduction of compulsory arbitration the custom of depositing 
wagers was continued though the need for it no longer existed. It 
may very well have been that for a time the money went to the 
successful litigant as a species of damages, but its conversion into 
court fees could not long have been delayed when the aristocracy 
controlled the courts. Under these circumstances damages would 
be assessed by the court.! 

After the payment of the money into court, Apollo proceeded to 
plead his case. Hermes denied the charge and affirmed his innocence 
with an oath.2 Apparently this was not an evidentiary oath, for 
Hermes was not acquitted as he would have been had Apollo agreed 
to stake the issue on an oath. The oath was simply a means of 
lending weight to a litigant’s plea. 

Side by side with compulsory processes of law, voluntary arbitra- 
tion flourished just as it did under the highly organized judicial 
against this interpretation may be urged the consideration that although Apollo and 
Hermes are said to have resorted to Zeus because (ydp) their talents had already been 
deposited, the story contains no previous mention of this fact. Indeed such a posasi- 
bility seems to be excluded. On the other hand ἀμφοτέροισι, which is quite appro- 
priate if the reference is to a deposit of money, is without point in a reference to 
scales of justice. Furthermore Zeus does not use the scales as he does in the Jitad, 
but proceeds to pronounce judgment after hearing the pleas of the litigants. Later 
poets used δίκης τάλαντα in the sense of ‘‘scales of justice.’’ But this may be due to 
a@ misapprehension. The poet, using the expression to indicate that they joined issue 
before Zeus as judge, added δίκης to make this clear. Later writers, thinking the 


reference was to the scales of Zeus, perpetuated the phrase δίκης τάλαντα in the 
sense of ‘‘scales of justice’’: 
ob γὰρ ἀφαυρῶς 


ἐκ Διὸς ἰθείης οἷδε τάλαντα δίκης: (Anthol. Pal. VI 267, 3-4.) 
Cf. Aesch. Agam. 250. 

The passage thus interpreted, however, furnishes no support for the view that 
the Homeric talents went to one of the judges, as Ridgeway argues. 

1 Glots (La solidarité de la famille dans le drott criminel en Gréce 149) regards the 
lyre given by Hermes to Apollo as damages. Zeus in his decision said nothing about 
damages. Hermes gave the lyre of his own free will. The incident throws no light 
on the purpose of the talents. 

* Hymn to Hermes 383-84; cf. 274 ff. 
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system of Athens. Thus Hesiod proposed to his brother to submit 
their differences to arbitration rather than to resort again to the 
court of “bribe-devouring kings.’’! 

Courts did not on their own motion take cognizance of wrongs 
done to individuals on the theory that they were a menace to society, 
Hesiod, it is true, constantly insists that the wrongdoing of individuals 
would inevitably bring down the wrath of the gods upon the whole 
community.?, But as Thonissen remarks, ‘bien des siécles devaient 
s’écouler avant le jour ot le législateur criminel, ἃ la suite d’une inter- 
minable série d’efforts et de déceptions, devait enfin comprendre 
que, dans le sphére du droit pénal, les souffrances individuelles 
renferment toujours des lésions sociales.’’ 

In the age of Homer the community did at times undertake the 
punishinent of a public offender. And Hesiod’s reference to the 
popular outcry against those who thwarted the ends of justice shows 
that public opinion in his day was active.‘ But specific cases are 
lacking. 

Self-help continued to play an important part in the redress of 
wrongs. An injured man always sought to gain partisans among 
his kinsmen and neighbors. Hesiod emphasizes the folly of relying 
too much on one’s relatives, and the advantage of being on good 
terms with neighbors. Then in time of need neighbors will come in 
haste to assist. Relatives are likely to be more deliberate.® 

In cases of homicide the Homeric practice was followed. Thus 
Amphitryon, who slew Electryon, his kinsman and father-in-law, 
went into banishment in Thebes to purify himself from pollution. 
His wife Alemene, daughter of Electryon, accompanied him. Later 
she induced him to avenge the death of her brothers. It would seem 
that his going into exile freed him from any fear of vengeance at the 
hands of the other relatives of his victim. Only in this way can we 
reconcile Alemene’s strong desire for vengeance on her brother’s 
slayers with her loyalty to the man who slew her father.® 

All homicides were regarded alike. Hyettus who slew Molurus, 
whom he surprised in adultery with his wife, was obliged to flee from 


1 Works and Days 35-36. 2 Ibid. 240. 5 Op. ctt., p. 26. 
« Works and Days 220. 8 Ibid. 342 ff.; cf. Glots op. cit. 193 ff. 
¢ “Shield of Hercules” 9 ff., 80 ff. 
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Argos to Orchomenus, notwithstanding the ample excuse for slaying 
Molurus.! 

There is no indication in Homer that homicide involved moral 
pollution which must be removed by purificatory rites. Two of the 
Greek arguments to the Shield of Hercules state that Amphitryon 
went into exile in Thebes in accordance with a custom requiring those 
who started a πόλεμος ἐμφύλιος to undergo purification for a period 
of three years. In the poem itself nothing is said about pollution or 
purification.? In the Aethiopis of Arctinus® occurs the first explicit 
reference to rites of purification. Achilles is said to have been obliged 
to go to Lesbos in order to be freed from the pollution resulting from 
the slaying of Thersites. As Arctinus belongs to about the same 
period as Hesiod it may safely be assumed that the idea of moral 
pollution was familiar to the Greeks of the age of Hesiod. This is 
the first step toward the intervention of the state in homicide cases 
to protect its citizens from pollution communicated to them by a 
murderer in their midst. 

In case of adultery the injured husband would naturally exact 
satisfaction from his wife’s paramour without recourse to the courts, 
either by slaying him as did Hyettus,‘ or by forcing him to pay 
substantial damages (μοιχάγρια), like Hephaestus in the lay of 
Demodocus. The slayer of an adulterer, however, became involved 
in a blood-feud with the relatives. There was a possibility of litiga- 
tion in case the compensation agreed upon was not paid. 

In all probability self-help is implied in the statement that a man 
who has good neighbors will never lose his cattle;> that is to say, 
they will aid him in recovering stolen animals by the use of force. 
They could be useful as witnesses by identifying the raider. Custom 
required that witnesses should accompany a man when he searched 
the premises of the suspected thief.® 


1 Hesiod Fragments 144. 

2 Shield of Hercules; Hypotheses A, 13-16; E, 12-14. 

8 Kinkel Epici Graeci 33, 9ff., 80ff. For a discussion of the whole question see 
Glots op. cit. 228 ff. The ‘‘floruit’’ of Arctinus is 750 B.c. 

«Hesiod Fragments 144. 5 Works and Days 348. 


8’ Apollo made a thorough search of the abode of Maia (Hymn to Hermes 
246 ff.). Hermes objected that the search was conducted without witnesses (ibid. 372; 
cf. 385-86); cf. Glots op. ctt. 203 ff. 
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For other wrongs which Hesiod mentions—ill-treatment of 
strangers, suppliants, parents, or orphans'—redress could usually 
be obtained most easily by legal proceedings. Hesiod’s dispute 
with his brother regarding the division of their patrimony was in 
the first instance settled in court. 

Hesiod is outspoken in his denunciation of the maladministration 
of justice by judges corrupted by bribes and flattery. Unjust judges 
are threatened with the displeasure of the gods, which will inevitably 
involve the whole community in ruin; the prosperity of the city that 
deals out even-handed justice to all is painted in glowing colors.” 
The poet significantly remmds his brother of the disadvantages of 
litigation for the poor man. The habitual frequenter of the law 
courts neglects his farm to his manifest loss; and if, as is natural‘ 
he is led to engage in litigation for the purpose of possessing himself 
of the property of others he will eventually be ruined unless he is a 
wealthy man.* 

In brief, then, the judicial system of the age of Hesiod was con- 
siderably in advance of that of the Homeric age. The processes of 
law were compulsory. Witnesses were produced. The statements 
of both parties and witnesses were made under oath. Evidentiary 
oaths were common to both periods. Homicide continued to be 
regarded as the affair of the relatives, but the idea that it involved 
moral pollution, and the practice of lustral rites by homicides con- 
stituted the first steps toward state intervention. 
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1 Hesiod (Works and Days 327 ff.) warns his brother against these wrongs as well, 
as adultery. They are severely punished by the gods. 


3 Works and Days 213 ff. Cf. the picture of the just judge in the Theogony 88 ff. 
8 Ibid. 26 ff. 
4 Lipsius Das attische Recht und Rechisverfahren 10, 11. 


XOPOT IN TERENCE’S HEAUTON, THE SHIFTING OF 
CHORAL ROLES IN MENANDER, AND AGATHON’S 
"EMBOAIMA! 


By Roy C. Fiickmncer 
- 
Terence’s version of Menander’s Heauton Timorumenos opens 
with a dialogue between Chremes and Menedemus, in the course of 
which the former invites his neighbor to the rural Dionysia he is 


on the point of celebrating at his home. Upon Menedemus’ refusal 
of the invitation and withdrawal from the scene Chremes soliloquizes: 


Lacrumas excussit mihi 
miseretque me eius. Sed ut dief tempus est, 
tempust monere me hunc uicinum Phaniam 
ad cenam ut ueniat; ibo, uisam si domist.— 
Nil opus fuit monitore: iam dudum domi 
praesto apud me esse aiunt (vss. 167 ff.). 


Such an evacuation of the stage in the middle of the scene is, so 
far as I know, without parallel in either Plautus or Terence. More- 
over, Phania is neither one of the dramatic personages nor even 
mentioned again, and Chreines’ momentary withdrawal at this place 
apparently serves no dramatic purpose. No student of Terence can 
disregard these difficulties, which have given rise to or have seemed 
to substantiate charges of wholesale alteration or of contaminatio. 
At the least, they have placed those who believe Terence translated 
but one play with no essential modifications under the disagreeable 
necessity of discovering a plausible explanation.2? It may be added 
that there is some uncertainty whether Act I stops at vs. 212 (accord- 
ing to the vulgate) or at vs. 229,* and that neither arrangement 
satisfies Donatus’ dictum: ‘est igitur attente animaduertendum, ubi 
et quando scaena uacua sit ab omnibus personis, ita ut in ea chorus 

Cf. Class. Phil. VI (1911) 485. 

:Cf. Kdhler De Hautontimorument Terentianae compositione 6, n. 1 and (for the 
literature) 1, notes. 


8 So the most recent editor, Ballentine (1910). 
(CLasstcaL ParLoLoey VII, January, 1912] 24 
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uel tibicen obaudiri possint. quod cum uiderimus, ibi actum esse 
finitum debemus agnoscere” (Wessner I, 38 f.). In my opinion, 
these ‘‘incohérences ou maladresses de mise en scéne’’! all find a 
solution in the information derivable from certain recently discovered 
data. 

The repeated occurrence of the term χοροῦ in the new Menander 
papyri? has disclosed the technique of certain forms of Akéschhisse 
in New Comedy and engaged scholars in a diligent search for similar 
passages in Plautus, Terence, and the Greek comic fragments. It 
is now well established that the Néa usually employed a chorus that 
took no part in the action of the piece but merely appeared to furnish 
entertainment between acts. Its entrance is frequently alluded to. 
Thus, in the Jernstedt fragment? the chorus is introduced as follows: 

Onesimus. ἴωμεν δεῦρο πρὸς Χαρίσιον. 
Chaerestratus. ἴωμεν, ὡς καὶ μειρακυλλίων ὄχλος 
εἰς τὸν τόπον τις ἔρχεθ᾽ ὑποβεβρεγμένων, 
οἷς μὴ 'νοχλεῖν εὔκαιρον εἶναί μοι δοκεῖ. 
XOPOY 
Similarly, six lines before the appearance of XOPOT in the text of 
the Periketromene we are warned of the on-coming chorus in the 
following words: 
μεθύοντα μειράκια προσέρχεται 
πάμπολλ᾽ κτλ. 
These youths are probably Polemon’s boon companions who took 
breakfast with him in the country and have now come to his house 
in the city to be on hand for the dinner in the evening. Again, in 
the Epitrepontes the chorus consists of Charisius’ guests at a banquet, 
whose coming is announced in the regular way by one of the actors: 
νυνὶ μὲν οὖν συνάγουσιδ καὶ 
οὐκ ἔστιν εὔκαιρον τὸ μηνύειν ἴσως 
αὐτῷ περὶ τούτων' αὔριον δέ! 

1 Legrand Rev. études grec. XVI (1903) 353. 

Once each in the Epitrepontes, Perikeiromene, Jernstedt fragment, and Samia, 
and twice in the Ghorfn fragments. For the latter, cf. Bull. corr. hellen. XXX, 106, 
148. The last three instances do not throw any light upon the meaning of χοροῦ, 
except as showing that it was frequently employed in the dramatio papyri. 

‘Cf. Capps Four Plays of Menander 98 f. ‘Cf. ibid. 160 f. 

ὃ The evidence for this is given in detail by Capps 144. 


¢**Intrans., they're getting together, i.e., for entertainment”’ (Capps ad loc.). 
1 Toid. 71 and 31. 
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The word XOPOT occurring in the papyrus within five lines of this 
passage indicates that the act is at an end and the chorus in action. 
Finally, we are indebted to Leo! for having detected a similar passage 
in the fragments of Middle Comedy (cf. Meineke III, 428 [Alexis’ 
Koups&)): 

καὶ γὰρ « μεθύσων » ἐπὶ κῶμον ἀνθρώπων ὁρῶ 

πλῆθος προσιόν ὦ τῶν καλῶν τε κἀγαθῶν 

ἐνθάδε συνόντων: μὴ γένοιτό μοι μόνῳ 

νύκτωρ ἀπαντῆσαι καλῶς πεπραγόσιν 

ὑμῖν περὶ τὸν βαλλισμόν" οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποτε 

Goiudruov ἀπενέγκαιμι μὴ φύσας πτερά. 
Here we find the technical designation (κῶμος) for the sort of 
chorus that was customary in Menander, and there can be little 
doubt that XOPOT occurred in the dramatic text after these lines. 
Finally, it will be noted that these four choruses represented κῶμοι 
of drunken young men engaged in a revel or of banqueters or both.? 

We are now in a position to consider the Heauton once more. 
When Chremes re-enters the stage from Phania’s house, he says: 
Nil opus fuit monitore: iam dudum domi 
praesto apud me esse aiunt. Egomet conuiuas moror (vss. 171 ff.). 

In view of the foregoing digression the word conuzuas at once strikes 
the attention. It is clear that Chremes’ withdrawal was of longer 
duration than the bare text would indicate, and that in this interval a 
group of guests, on their way to the Dionysian celebration at his house, 
arrived on the scene and gave a performance. Therefore XOPOT 
must have appeared in Menander’s text at this point, and we are no 
longer dependent upon Kohler’s ingenious explanation: ‘‘[Terentius] 
statim ab initio fabulae eos Chremetis mores prorsus perspectos 
habere vult, qui dum aliena curat, suorum officiorum obliviscitur.’’ 


1Cf. Hermes XLIII (1908) 308 ff. 

Cf. Bethe Ber. d. sdchs. Gesell. ἃ. Wiss. (1908) 222: ‘* Denn der Chor der νέα 
ist stets ein und derselbe, eben der κῶμος μεθυόντων, der dem Gotte des Festes 
singt.’’ But this statement ig not broad enough. Besides the chorus of huntsmen 
in the Hero (cf. Capps, pp. 6, 21) and that of ancillae mentioned below (p. 27), surely 
the piscatores in the Rudens, the advocati in the Poenulus, and the loraris in the Captios 
are survivals of the Greek chorus (cf. Leo Plaut. Forschungen 217 n. 1). Further- 
more, Kirte (N. Jahrb. 7. kl. Alt. V [1900] 89, n. 2) has compiled the following list 
of titles which seem to be derived from the personnel of their choruses: Menander’s 
᾿Αλαεῖς, ᾿Αλιεῖς, Κυβερνῆται, and Στρατιῶται, Posidippus’ Δημόται Χορεύονσαι, 
and Diphilus’ Δαναΐδες, ᾿Ελλεβοριζόμενοι, and ᾿Εναγίζοντεε. Aristophanes’ Frogs, 
however, shows that such evidence must be used with caution. 

’Cf. De Hautont. Ter. compositione 6, τ. 1. 
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By the same token Act 11 of the Heauton should begin neither at 
vs. 213 nor at 230, but at 171; that is, if the Roman division into 
acts is to conform to that of the Greek originals. Donatus under- 
stood the principle well enough (cf. ‘“‘hoc etiam ut cetera huiusmodi 
poemata quinque actus habeat necesse est choris diuisos a Graecis 
poetis’’ [Wessner II, 4]), but it was also well recognized why the rule 
was not easy to apply (cf. “postremo ne locum quidem [sc. choris] 
reliquerunt, quod Latini fecerunt comici, unde apud illos dirimere 
actus quinquepartitos difficile est’’ [Euanthius, Wessner I, 18)]). 
Another instance of this appears in the same play. At vss. 245 and 
254 we are informed that certain women are approaching with a 
grex ancillarum. They do not actually arrive, however, until vs. 
381; and it is likely that, when the actors depart at the end of the 
act (vs. 409), the ancillae tarry to fill up the intermission with a 
performance. That they are numerous enough for such a purpose 
appears from vs. 451 (plus decem). They are referred to still again 
at vs. 744: 


ancillas omnis Bacchidis traduce huc ad uos propere, 


which serves as an excuse for their reappearance four lines below, 
when the stage is again empty.'! As for beginning Act III at vs. 
410, the new evidence merely confirms the old arrangement, but 
the traditional opening of Act IV comes at vs. 613, where not a single 
actor leaves the stage. There can now be no doubt that vs. 749 
makes a far preferable point of division, and some editors had already 
adopted it independently. 

The fact that the Latin comedies were given a practically con- 
tinuous performance rendered the attempt to divide them into acts 
far from easy and largely meaningless.? In fact, the ancient and 


1 For observing these details and noting their significance we are indebted to 
Kohler op. cit. 24, n. 1 and Leo Der Monolog im Drama 59, n. 2. 


"Οἱ. Euanthius in the text above and Donatus: ‘‘actus sane implicatiores sunt 
in ea et qui non facile a parum doctis distinqui possint, ideo quia tenendi spectatoris 
causa uult poeta noster omnes quinque actus uelut unum fieri,’”’ etc. (Weasner I, 266), 
and ‘‘difficile est diuisionem actuum in Latinis fabulis internoscere obscure editam”’ 
(sbid. 38). Of course, intermissions were sometimes secured by the interpolation of 
flute-playing, as is avouched by Pseudolus 573 and the passage from Donatus above 
cited (Ὁ. 25). The Liber glossarum (Rh. Mus. XXVIII, 418 f.) also testifies to the 
employment of choruses by Plautus: ‘‘aput Romanos quoque Plautus comoediae 
choros exemplo Graecorum inseruit,”’ which probably refers to the survivals already 
mentionéd (p. 26, n. 2, above). 
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modern conceptions of an “‘act”’ are so different that Leo has done a 
real service in the direction of clearer thinking by reverting to the 
Greek term, μόρος. Entirely disregarding the traditional divisions 
and depending upon complete withdrawal of the actors from the 
stagesas the chief criterion, he has divided Plautus’ and Terence’s 
plays into from three or four to seven μέρη each, and has found 
substantiation for his rearrangements in the fact that there results 
a fairly consistent dramatic technique in the use of monologues to 
open and close each pépos.' In one instance his procedure has met 
with striking confirmation. He divided Plautus’ Bacchides into 
seven μέρη and placed one of the new points of division after vs. 
108, as Ritschl had also proposed long ago. He has since observed 
that vs. 107 
simul huic nescio cui, turbare qui huc it, decedamus <hinc> 
contains the typical formula such as was used in New Comedy to 
motivate the actors’ retirement and to introduce the chorus at the 
close of an act.? 
II 

But there is another result obtained through the new explanation 
of Heauton vss. 170 ff. The first chorus, at vs. 171, consisted of 
conutuae and the second, at vss. 409 and 748, of ancillae; in other 
words, at last we have a well-authenticated example of a chorus 
appearing in different réles in different parts of the same play. The 
most available means of combating this conclusion is to charge that 
the Heauton is the product of contaminatio and that the two choruses 
come from different originals. On this subject there are three 
opinions: (1) that the play is contaminated, (2) that it is not con- 
taminated, and (3) that it is not contaminated but that the Greek 
original received very considerable modifications from Terence’s own — 
hand.? As to the second hypothesis nothing need be said. The 
third hypothesis, also, has no adverse bearing upon the present 


1Cf. Der Monolog 50-62. ; 

2Cf. Hermes XLVI (1911) 292 ff. Leo indicated that we should expect a plural 
his nescio quibus, turbare quit huc eunt or a collective noun like coetu hominum. The 
emendation turbae quae has occurred to Professor Capps and myself independently, 
but presupposes actual use of a chorus, or a translation so literal as to disregard its 
absence. 

8 For the literature cf. Kéhler De Hautont. Ter. compositione (1908), p. 1, notes. 
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question, for whatever modifications Terence may have introduced | 
would have been in order to gain some distinctly dramatic advantage, 
and this would not have been true of thesituation created by 
Chremes’ momentary withdrawal at vs. 170—the passage has every 
indication of being werbum de uerbo expressum (Ad. vs. 11)! It is 
not feasible to enter into a discussion of the first hypothesis here. 
The latest writer on the subject, after a minute and thorough investi- 
gation, expresses his convictions as follows: “itaque nihil esse 
apparet, cur non totam hanc fabulam unius Menandri consilio 
attribuamus mereque eam a Terentio translatam credamus.’? It 
should be considered further that, granting the contaminatio, it must 
still be proved that vss. 170 ff., on the one hand, and the verses in 
which the ancillae figure, on the other hand, belong to different 
originals. As a matter of fact, few scholars who believe in the 
contamination of the play would undertake such a task. For 
example, the latest defender of this theory, Skutsch, is quite content 
with attempting to refute the unitarian interpretation of vss. 4 and 
6 of the prologue, without entering upon a detailed analysis of the 
play proper.* 

° If Capps is right in assigning the Jernstedt fragment to the Epitre- 
pontes, the identity of the chorus is not maintained in that play, 
also. We have seen (p. 25) that the first chorus consists of Charisius’ 
guests at a banquet who arrive on the scene just in time to furnish 
entertainment between acts. At the conclusion of their performance 
they pass on into the house, and Act III opens with a monologue. 
After eleven verses Habrotonon enters the scene and, in accordance 
with a convention often found in Plautus and Terence, while passing 
through the door speaks to the guests within (i.e., the chorus) who 
have been annoying her: 


ἐᾶτέ μ᾽, ἱκετεύω σε, καὶ μή μοι κακὰ 
παρέχετ᾽." 


1Cf. Nencini De Terentio ciusque fonttbus, Ὁ. 70. 
3 Cf. Kohler op. cit. 37. 
8 Cf. Philologus LIX (1900) 1 ff. 


‘Cf. Capps, p. 73. This is substantially the view first proposed by Kirte Hermes 
XLIII (1908) 303 f. Most of Bethe’s criticisms (Ber. d. sachs. Gesell. ἃ. Wiss. [1908] 
211 f.) are erroneous; so far as they are sound, the above interpretation avoids them. 
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At the end of this act (in the Jernstedt fragment) the chorus is again 
announced as follows: 
Onesimus. ἴωμεν δεῦρο πρὸς Xapiccov. 
Chaerestratus. ἴωμεν, ὡς καὶ μειρακυλλίων ὄχλος 
εἰς τὸν τόπον τις ἔρχεθ᾽ ὑποβεβρεγμένων, 
οἷς μὴ ᾿νοχλεῖν εὔκαιρον εἶναί μοι δοκεῖ. 
ΧΟΡΟΥ͂! 

It will be at once observed that, though both choruses are similarly 
constituted, their identity is not preserved, for this κῶμος is 
approaching down the street through one of the mdpodoa, while- 
the other had disappeared within the σκηνή at the beginning of 
the act. Of course, both companies were represented by the same 
_ set of χορευταί, but the poet had no compelling motive for keeping 
the connection between them unbroken. From the spectators’ point 
of view the two bands were quite distinct—one a group of guests, 
thus standing in definite relationship to one of the dramatis personae, 
the other a chance crowd of drunken youths who only by accident 
came down the street and before the houses represented by the 
proscenium.? 

Bethe is unalterably opposed to any interpretation of Menander’s 
fragments which will result in a change of rédle on the part of the 
chorus within a play. Besides disputing such instances as had been 


1 Cf. Capps 98. 

2 The above would also be fatal to Bethe’s view that a chorus in New Comedy 
‘‘nur beim ersten Auftreten angekiindigt wurde”’ (op. cit. 223 f.). In deference to 
Bethe’s objections (ibid. 217 ff.) I have refrained from citing the Periketromene. 
Here the chorus at the close of Act II consists of Polemon’s boon companions (Capps 
144, 160 f.); for the close of the next act Kérte (Hermes XLIII, 302) infers a chorus 
of soldiers (disputable); and for the close of Act IV Robert (see his translation ad 
loc.) inserts a chorus of farmers (pure conjecture). The parallel which Bethe cites 
from the Eunuchus, however, is not so conclusive as he imagines. To the three 
soldiers whom Bethe recognizes must be added Sanga (cf. Eun., vss. 776 and 781); 
and four χορευταί sufficed in Greece in the second century s.c. (cf. Baunack in 
Collitz’ S.G.D.I. II, 2569) and seven in the third (cf. sbid. 2563-66). A propos of 
these last, cf. Bethe op. cit. 222: ‘‘Solch ein κῶμος ist der Chor gewesen, der die 
Zwischenakte der νέα und s. T. wenigstens der μέση ausfillte. Solch ein κῶμος wird 
auch gemeint sein mit den sieben yopevral κωμικοί, die stehend am Schluss der Sieger- 
listen der delphischen Soterien des III. Jahrhunderts erscheinen,’’ and in the footnote: 
‘‘Diese Vermutung (s. meine Prolegomena Theat. 248, 28) darf jetzt als bestatigt 
gelten.”’ It is interesting to compare with this Bethe’s actual statement in his 


Prolegomena: ‘‘Die 7 yopevral κωμικοί .... haben sicherlich nicht ‘alte Komédie’ 
des Aristophanes u.s.w. aufgefiihrt, .... ja sie haben offenbar mit dem komischen 
Drama iberhaupt nichts gemein..... Vielleicht haben sie sich tn den Pausen 


zwischen den drei Komédien producirt,’’ etc. (italics mine). 
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cited, he has brought forward also the following general considera- 
tions: ‘‘Es gibt, soweit ich weiss, weder Komédie noch Tragédie, in 
der der Chor seine Person wechselte, auch im Plutos geschieht es 
nicht: da sollten die Dichter der neuen Komédie, fiir die der Chor 
nichts bedeutete, gerade fiir diesen weder sie noch das Publikum 
interessierenden Rest alten Herkommens neue Erfindungen gemacht 
und besonderen Aufwand verlangt haben? Doch solche Erwigungen 
tiberzeugen nicht.’ It is apparent, however, that the chorus 
greatly changed in function during Middle and New Comedy, and 
we must be content to follow wherever the evidence may lead, quite 
regardless of preconceived notions or general considerations. So 
long as we were dependent upon fragmentary papyri, which scholars 
could not indisputably arrange in proper order or even be certain 
to what plays they should be assigned, Bethe’s task was not a hard 
one. But the evidence just adduced from Terence’s Heauton can 
not be brushed aside so easily. 


ΠΙ 


It seems clear that the songs of the chorus in the intermissions 
marked by XOPOT (if songs not recorded in the text were sung) 
were ἐμβόλιμα in Aristotle’s use of that term (cf. Poetics 1456a 
26-32): καὶ τὸν χορὸν δὲ ἕνα δεῖ ὑπολαβεῖν τῶν ὑποκριτῶν καὶ 
μόριον εἶναι τοῦ ὅλου καὶ συναγωνίζεσθαι μὴ ὥσπερ Ἐϊὐριπίδῃ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ Σοφοκλεῖ. τοῖς δὲ λοιποῖς τὰ ἀδόμενα « οὐδὲν; μᾶλλον 
τοῦ μύθου ἢ ἄλλης τραγῳδίας ἐστίν" διὸ ἐμβόλιμα ἄδουσιν πρώτου 
ἄρξαντος ᾿Αγάθωνος τοῦ τοιούτου. καίτοι τί διαφέρει 7 ἐμβόλιμα 
ἄδειν f εἰ ῥῆσιν ἐξ ἄλλου εἰς ἄλλο ἁρμάττοι ἢ ἐπεισόδιον ὅλον; 
It is therefore not surprising to find such a development before 
the time of New Comedy—in Middle Comedy (cf. p. 26 above) or 
even at the close of Old Comedy. In fact, the Vzta credits 
Aristophanes with anticipating the poets of New Comedy in this very 
particular (cf. πάλιν δὲ ἐκλελοιπότος καὶ τοῦ χορηγεῖν τὸν Πλοῦτον 
γράψας, εἰς τὸ διαναπαύεσθαι τὰ σκηνικὰ πρόσωπα καὶ μετεσκευάσθαι 
ἐπιγράφει ““χοροῦ᾽" φθεγγόμενος ἐν ἐκείνοις" ἃ καὶ ὁρῶμεν τοὺς νέους 
οὕτως ἐπιγράφοντας ζήλῳ ᾿Αριστοφάνους):") and XOPOT actually 


1 Οἱ. Ber. d. sachs. Gesell. d. Wiss. (1908) 214 f. 


?The absurdities of this notice are patent enough and need not be enumerated 
(cf. Kérte Hermes XLIII [1908] 39); but the main fact is now fully substantiated. 
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appears in R after Eccles. 729 and 876, and KOMMATION 
ΧΟΡΟΥ͂ in R and V after Plutus 770, while many editors print 
XOPOT at some seven other points in these two plays on the 
attestation of the scholia, inferior MSS, or early editions, or because 
the action seems to demand a pause.! Another anticipation of New 
Comedy is found in the fact that at least occasionally the chorus 
is absent from the scene during ἐπεισόδια; no one doubts that 
this happens at Eccles. 310, but it seems probable at other points 
as well. Again, Cario’s words in Plutus vss. 766 ἴ.: 
μή νυν μέλλ᾽ ἔτι, 

ὡς ἄνδρες ἐγγύς εἰσιν ἤδη τῶν θυρῶν, 
followed after three lines by KOMMATION ΧΟΡΟΥ͂, appear at 
first glance to be the prototype of the typical New Comedy announce- 
ment of the chorus’ approach; but the chorus (or semi-chorus?) is 
already on the scene. The current view with regard to these instances 
of XOPOT in Aristophanes seems to be that enunciated by Ritter as 
long ago as 1828—that the words of the στάσιμα were of such slight 
importance as to be omitted by the poet in publication.2 The pos- 
sibility must further be considered that Aristophanes provided for 
these pauses as he did in his earliest period for the ἔξοδοι, by 
borrowing from earlier poets any popular songs that pleased his 
fancy,’ or even that he may have composed music and dance move- 
ments without any libretto. Perhaps there is a hint of the latter 
alternative in Plutus vss. 760 f.: 

ἀλλ᾽ εἶ’ ἁπαξάπαντες ἐξ ἑνὸς λόγον 

ὀρχεῖσθε καὶ σκιρτᾶτε καὶ χορεύετε, 
followed at vs. 770 by KOMMATION XOPOT. But in any case, 
it seems generally agreed that the absence of a text at these 
points in our MSS is not due to loss in transmission but to the 

1XOPOT is found also at Nubes 888, but this instance belongs to an entirely 

different category from those discussed above. In this case the sign is an indication 
that Aristophanes failed to complete his revision of this play; in other words, he rejected 


the ode which had originally stood here in the first edition and never provided a sub- 
stitute, cf. Starkie’s edition, pp. liii and 200 f. 

2Cf. his De Aristophanis Pluto, pp. 13 f.: ‘‘suspicor poetam ea [sc. cantica], 
non ut domi legerentur, sed ut in orchestra canerentur, composuisse, solis choreutis 
tradidisse, non inseruisse exemplaribus in publicum emittendis,’’ and the context. 


8 Cf. Starkie’s Wasps, p. xxiii. 
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fact that Aristophanes, for whatever reason, furnished none for 
publication. 
It is customary to hold Euripides largely responsible for the inter- 
mezzic character of the fourth-century στάσιμα, though he is not 
without defenders. The first half of the above quotation from the 
Poetics really implies the same kind of criticism of Euripides as is 
stated in the latter half concerning Agathon; for, though the former 
refers primarily to the lack of connection between Euripides’ choruses 
and actors as regards personnel,? the natural consequence of this 
would be choral odes of indifferent relation to the plot. In view of 
this criticism, it is unlikely that by ἐμβόλειμα Aristotle meant 
merely a greater degree of irrelevancy than had characterized 
Euripides’ choral odes, else he would have used “developed” or 
‘“consummated’’ or some similar term in describing what Agathon 
did rather than πρώτου ἄρξαντος. Now if Agathon’s irrele- 
vancy differed from Euripides’ in kind rather than in degree, per- © 
haps we can get a glimpse as to its nature by inquiring what sort of 
evidence Aristotle must have employed in forming this opmion about 
‘Agathon. It is doubtful if he ever saw one of Agathon’s tragedies 
actually performed in the theater; then his knowledge of Agathon’s 
dramatic art must have been dependent upon the latter’s published 
works. Therefore, if Agathon’s ordo:wa were notable rather for 
the music than for the libretto, or consisted of music and dancing 
without words, or were borrowed from other poets, or if for any 
reason whatsoever Agathon preferred not to copy them down with 
the rest of the text but merely to mark their location by XOPOT 
or some other symbol, then we can understand how Aristotle could 
know that Agathon had inaugurated something new in dramatic 
technique. Does not the very word which Aristotle uses (ἐμβόλιμα) 
support this interpretation? Whatever their defects of irrelevancy, 
Euripides’ odes were not “thrown in’”’ in this sense; they were right 
there in the text. But in Agathon’s MSS, on the other hand, there 
were gaps indicated between acts. In actual performance suitable 
odes were “thrown in.” A “‘thrown-in” ode would then.be one not 


1 Cf. Loeb’s translation of Decharme Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas 
288 ff. 


2 Cf. Capps Am. Jour. Arch. X (1895) 290 ff. 
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appearing in the text. To the stage manager XOPOT in the MSS 
would be simply a hint to use any thing he chose or to refer to the 
poet or that he could depend upon the latter to provide the choreutae 
with a libretto, according to whatever arrangement they had between 
them on the subject; to the reader it was convenient as marking 
off the divisions of the play. Exactly the same thing happens in 
modern comic opera, where a situation is so fashioned as to lead up 
naturally to a song or other special feature which is not an integral 
part of the regular play but is changed at frequent intervals and is 
technically known as an “interpolated number.”’ Thus, Euripides 
never dropped the pretense that his odes were as integral a part 
of his plays as was any other part, and never failed to insert the 
words in the public editions; but Agathon threw off all disguise by 
frankly suppressing the libretto in the circulating copies, thereby 
taking a step which Aristotle considered very significant. If this 
theory is correct, the use of XOPOT in New Comedy can be 
traced back through Middle Comedy and the close of Aristophanes’ 
career to a simple change which Agathon introduced in the publica- 
tion of his plays and which was itself a natural outgrowth of the 
increasing irrelevancy of the choral odes. 
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THE POSITION OF “DEFERRED” NOUNS AND ADJEC- 
TIVES IN EPIC AND DRAMATIC VERSE 


By Henry W. PreEscorr 


Our appreciation of classical verse is seriously affected by the 
difficulty of estimating certain factors in ancient verse that are alien 
to most modern poetry. The editor of Horace’s Odes notes the 
artistic interlocking of words; the student of Propertius discovers 
a high degree of conscious art in the rhymed endings of words at the 
ends of metrical phrases; the student of epic observes the emphasis 
produced by position at the beginning of the hexameter, or the arti- 
ficial bracketing of a verse by words at the beginning and end which 
are in sound or sense, or both, closely related. Such observations 
are often quite true from a descriptive standpoint; but after these 
features have been described there remains a more difficult problem: 
Just what degree of conscious art is represented by such features 
of ancient verse? To what extent are they due to conditions of 
verse composition beyond the poet’s control? To what extent do 
they reveal a happy compromise between mechanical necessity and 
the artist’s natural desire to enforce the thought and embellish the 
form? The final appreciation of the poet’s art must carry us beyond 
mere description, which is seldom altogether free from the influence 
of the critic’s sympathy with modern poetry, and lead us to an 
understanding of the peculiar problems of the ancient poet, of the 
necessary adjustment of conflicting factors, many of which are foreign 
to modern verse. 

A feature of epic verse that has escaped general recognition but 
has been incidentally noted by one or two special students of Homer 
and Vergil is the somewhat monotonous regularity with which words 
and phrases that escape into the second verse of a sequence of two 
verses stand at the beginning of the second verse rather than else- 
where. Such words are closely connected in thought with the first 
verse and might reasonably be expected to stand somewhere near 
the beginning rather than the end of the second verse in response 
to the natural requirements of collocation. But there is a stereotyped 
(CLASsICAL PHILOLOGY VII, January, 1912} 35 
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effect resulting from the regularity of epic procedure that demands 
recognition and explanation. In an article on the Homeric caesura 
(Harvard Studies III, 91 ff.) the late Professor Seymour increased 
our appreciation of rhythmical effects in the Homeric poems: he made 
it clear that units of thought were often deferred to the beginning 
of the second verse of a given couplet; that this deferred unit in 
many cases contained the burden of the thought in the second 
verse, the rest of the second verse being occupied by a repetition or 
elaboration of the idea already expressed; that the resultant effect 
was the very regular appearance of a pause in the thought near the 
beginning of many verses, & pause varying in position according to 
the length of the deferred unit; that in this way the poet attained a 
happy variation of the rhythm without essential disturbance of verse 
unity. The opening couplet of the Jad illustrates these features: 
Μῆνιν dade, θεά, TnAmddew ᾿Αχιλῆος 
οὐλομένην, ἣ μυρί᾽ ᾿Αχαιοῖς dye’ ἔθηκεν. 

By following one group of these deferred units through representative 
Greek and Latin poets, through the two different types of epic and 
drama, we may arrive at somewhat broader conclusions without im- 
pairing the results of Professor Seymour’s admirable study.! For 
this purpose I have chosen the noun and the adjective, in each case 
syntactically united to an adjective or noun in the preceding verse 
but postponed to the second verse; for convenience I call such 
nouns and adjectives “deferred.”’ 


I 


In the Homeric epics the deferred adjective is far more conspicuous 
than the deferred noun; in this respect, as in many others, verse unity 
is manifest. Omitting the cases of more than one adjective, the 
examples of single adjectives deferred to the second verse number over 
430; about four-fifths of this number stand at the beginning of the 


1 Professor Seymour's opinion (op. ctt., p. 91) that Greek poetry was composed for 
the ear and Latin poetry for the eye (to which I cannot fully assent) seems to me to 
have prevented his appreciation of the full significance of the phenomena in Homer 
in their relation to later classical poetry. But the value of his careful study has not 
been properly recognised. 

3 The material upon which my statements are based is collected by J. La Roche 
‘*Die Stellung des attributiven und appositiven Adjectivs bei Homer,’”’ Wtener Studien 
XIX, 171 ff. I have not distinguished between adherent and appositive adjectives; 
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second verse; about 13 per cent have an initial short syllable and 
are excluded from the beginning; about 7 per cent appear within the 
verse, although they have an initial long syllable; of this 7 per cent, 
however, practically all are excluded from the beginning of the verse 
for metrical reasons which we shall presently consider. It is true, 
therefore, that the deferred adjective in the Homeric epic stands at 
the beginning of the second verse unless excluded from that position 
by insuperable metrical restrictions. 

It does not immediately follow that metrical convenience is an 
exclusive or dominant factor in the position of the deferred adjective. 
The compelling force of metrical convenience may be roughly esti- 
mated by answering two questions: Do the adjectives in epic diction 
fall into a limited number of metrical categories? Are words of these 
same metrical types limited to a definite position in the verse? As 
a temporary answer to the first question I offer the fact that, out of 
300 Homeric adjectives before me, four-fifths fall into the following 
four groups, arranged in order of frequency: (a) choriambic and 
molossic, (b) dactylic, (c) trochaic, (d) spondaic. Of the words of 
corresponding metrical types the treatment is about as follows: 
(a) molossic and choriambic words are limited with few exceptions to 
the beginning of the verse and to position just before the masculine 
caesura of the third foot; (δ) dactylic words appear at the beginning 
of the verse and in the fourth and fifth feet; (c) trochaic words 
stand at the beginning, or in the second foot, or immediately before 
the feminine caesura, or in the fifth foot, or in the sixth foot; (d) 
spondaic words stand at the beginning, or immediately before the 
masculine caesura, or in the fourth or fifth or sixth foot.! 

It is clear that a very large proportion of adjectives might stand 
beyond the beginning of the verse, but a more careful inspection 
greatly reduces this possibility and brings sharply to our attention 
to a student of verse unity this distinction is important, but the position of the adjeo- 
tive is independent of this consideration. The collection made by La Roche is in- 
complete, as might be expected, but I have preferred not to make additions, which 


would themselves be incomplete; such additions would change slightly the statistics 
without affecting the main argument. 

1 The terms “choriambio,’”’ ‘*moloesic,’’ ‘‘ trochaic,’’ etc., used throughout this paper, 
are to be understood as applying to the metrical form as it appears in the verse. My 


purpose is merely to compare the adjectives in general of most frequent occurrence 
with words of corresponding metrical types. 
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a second important factor in the position. Although words of these 
metrical types do not seem to be greatly restricted, any individual 
word that is syntactically related to another word in the preceding 
verse is obviously impelled toward the beginning of the verse by 
the laws of collocation. These laws are by no means clearly 
understood, but I may illustrate the force of attraction in the case 
of the noun and adjective by the following facts derived from La 
Roche’s material; La Roche distinguishes four categories: 

a) The substantive stands at the end of the first verse, the adjec- 
tive at the beginning of the second verse: 115 cases. 

b) The substantive stands before the end of the first verse, the 
adjective at the beginning of the second verse: 231 cases. 

c) The substantive stands at the end of the first verse, the adjec- 
tive beyond the beginning of the second verse or rarely in the third 
verse: 55 cases. 

d) The substantive stands before the end of the first verse, the 
adjective beyond the beginning of the second verse: 36 cases. 

The large number of cases under a) and the small number under 
d) may serve to indicate that the attraction of the adjective to its 
noun eliminates to a large extent the possibility of placing dactylic, 
trochaic, and spondaic adjectives in the second half of the verse. 

In this combination of metrical form with the requirement of 
reasonably close collocation may be found a strong reason for the 
regular recurrence of deferred adjectives at or near the beginning of 
the verse. Before we consider the possibility of other factors, a 
brief account of the real and apparent exceptions will shed some light 
on the metrical limitations. An isolated exception to the principle 
in περὶ δὲ pdos ᾿᾽Ωκεανοῖο | ἀφρῷ μορμύρων ῥέεν ἄσπετος (Σ 402) 
only tests the rule. Obviously an adjective like ὀξεῖα (Ρ 371) 
will be barred from the beginning in spite of its long mitial syllable, 
unless the next word begins with two consonants. The other 
exceptions are only apparent or partial; they involve choriambic 
or molossic adjectives; words of this measurement, as we have 
seen, are practically limited to the beginning of the verse or to 
position before the masculine caesura. Now in twenty-six cases 
adjectives of this measurement occupy the optional position before 
the caesura; I have no desire to minimize the significance of such 
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exceptions, but it is to be noted that in sixteen of these examples 
the choriambic or molossic adjective is preceded by a dactylic word, 
a combination which the poet is under no obligation to effect but 
which, once chosen, requires the order dactyl-choriamb or dactyl- 
molossus and eliminates any other arrangement (A 248, K 31, ὃ 636, 
p 420; A 54, II 368, P 361, X 481, Ω 672, € 45, « 357, μ 161, 

p 209, v 151; to these add - ~~ - « preceded by a dactyl in 
N 617, 5 195). The remaining ten examples are of choriambic or 
molossic adjectives preceded by a spondaic word (K 262, & 11, 
Σ 598, ® 125, χ 3; A 482, M 51, N 82, 8 428, ι 373). Again it 
may be granted that this particular combination is not inevitable 
and in this case it certainly seems as if the examples violated 
the principle which we have stated as affecting epic verse; for 
clearly in the combination of a spondaic word with a choriambic 
or molossic word at the beginning of a verse there is no reason 
in the metrical conditions for putting the molossic or choriambic 
adjective second in the verse; it might stand at the beginning so far 
as the mere mechanism! of the verse is concerned. But ‘‘mere mech- 
anism” misrepresents the verse structure; it is much more than a 
fixed succession of quantities. What is the practice of the Homeric 
epic when the beginning of the verse is formed by the combination 
of a spondaic word and a choriambic or molossic word? Which of 
the two words precedes? A sufficient answer may be found in the first 
and third books of the Zliad: in these two books I have noted fifty- 
two occurrences of this combination at the beginning of the verse; 
the spondaic word precedes the molossic or choriambic word in all 
. but ten cases, and in nine of these ten cases the reverse order is 
impossible because of meter, collocation, or meaning; on the other 
hand, in the forty-two cases in which the spondee precedes, there 
are about fifteen in which, without injury to the meter, collocation, 
or meaning, the spondee might have stood second in the verse. These 
facts seem to indicate the distinct preference of the epic poet? for the 
sequence spondee-molossus or spondee-choriamb as against molossus- 


1Of these ten cases all but three would bear a reverse order; in Z 598, ® 125, 
= 11, the rearrangement would be metrically impossible, except with hiatus. 

2 But Vergil, as we shall presently see, follows precisely the opposite method and 
prefers to place the spondaic word second, the choriambic or molossic first, in the verse; 
ef. below, p. 50. 
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spondee or choriamb-spondee. The exceptional cases of deferred 
adjectives involving this metrical combination conform to this 
preferred sequence. It should be noted that in this small minority of 
exceptions the adjective again appears before a pause—the main 
caesura. 

This consideration of metrical convenience and normal collocation, 
however, by no means fully explains the conditions before us. If 
these two factors were exclusively dominant, we should properly 
expect to find deferred adjectives of trochaic and spondaic measure- 
ment appearing on occasion in the first part of the verse beyond the 
beginning; we should also expect to find choriambic or molossic adjec- 
tives before the masculine caesura; in the former case the deferred 
adjectives of trochaic and spondaic measurement do not appear in 
this available position; in the latter case the choriambic and molossic 
adjectives do appear in the optional position but only under the 
constraint of environing metrical conditions. These facts point 
to influences outside of metrical convenience and collocation as help- 
ing to determine the position of deferred adjectives with long initial 
syllable at the beginning of the verse. 

The deferred adjectives are in more than 25 per cent of the cases 
followed by a relative or other explanatory clause; the position of 
the adjective at the beginning of the verse followed by such a clause 
seems to set in bold relief the idea expressed in the adjective. The 
particular adjectives deferred to the beginning of the verse suggest 
to anybody familiar with Homeric usage ideas that are naturally 
thrown into bold relief: πάντες, πολλοί, adjectives of material, 
παντοῖος, ἄλλος, μακρός, ὑψηλός, δεινός, ἐσθλός, ὀξύς, devs, 
ὠκύπους, δεξιός, δεξιτερός, νήπιος, σχέτλιος, λυγρός, ἀργαλέος, 
θεσπέσιος. There is no reason to doubt that this effect in some 
degree represents the conscious intent of the poet; but the reader 
should be careful not to be too quickly persuaded of the importance 
of this factor. Whoever explains a πολλοί at the beginning of a 
verse as due to the prominence of the thought must presently reckon 
with a πολύς that is barred from the beginning of the verse or any 
other emphatic position. Again, the deferred adjective is only one 
of many deferred units that stand with great regularity at the begin- 
ning of the verse; the deferred noun, for example, follows the same 
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principle, but it is rarely the case, as we shall presently see, that any 
emphasis is attached to the deferred noun at the beginning of the 
verse. The effect of the deferred adjectives, however, is much 
enhanced by the fact that in so many cases picturesque details and 
prominent ideas are set in relief.! 

It would not be difficult from a study of individual examples to 
illustrate the art of the epic poet in using the deferred adjective at the 
beginning of the verse to enforce the thought in various ways, to 
produce picturesque effects, but if other deferred units in the same posi- 
tion do not uniformly show such characteristics it becomes doubtful 
whether such artistic effects are exclusively significant in the position 
of deferred units at the beginning of the verse. Even the wealth 
of material which Professor Seymour uses to illustrate the ways in 
which, by a strong pause after the deferred unit, the rhythm is varied 
does not suffice fully to explain the conditions in the material before 
us. The deferred noun, for example, in the matter of position, is 
treated precisely as the deferred adjective;? from the following repre- 
sentative examples, however, one can only infer that the deferred 
noun is first in the verse, that it is very seldom emphatic, that it is 
only on occasion immediately followed by a strong sense pause: 

καί μιν ἔφην ἐλθόντα φιλησέμεν ἔξοχον ἄλλων 
᾿Αργείων, (8 172) 
ἀλλά τιν᾽ ἄλλην 
γαῖαν ἀνάστρεφομαι' (ν 326) 
ἀτὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἄλλοισι κελεύεις 
λαοῖσιν μενέμεν καὶ ἀμννέμεναι ὥρεσσιν' (Ε 486) 
ὡς δὴ ἐγώ γ᾽ ὄφελον μάκαρός νύ rev ἔμμεναι vids 
ἀνέρος, ὅν κτεάτεσσιν ἑοῖς dr γῆρας ἔτετμεν. (a 218) 
χρεμέτιζον ἐπ᾽ ἄκρῳ 
χείλει ἐφεσταότες- (Μ 52) 
εἶ ποθι μεῖζον ἕλῃσι 
κῆτος; (μ97) 
καὶ ἀρείοσιν Hé περ ὑμῖν 
ἀνδράσιν ὠμίλησα, (Α 261) 

1 For son Θ general objections to attaching significance exclusively to the emphasis 

in deferred adjectives cf. below, p. 48. 


2 The facts about the deferred noun may be briefly stated as follows (cf. La Roche 
op. cit., 160): There are fewer than 100 cases of deferred nouns in the two poems as 
against over 430 adjectives; this striking evidence of the sacredness of verse unity is 
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In general, as these examples illustrate, the emphasis is on the 
adjective in the preceding verse and a strong sense pause does not 
invariably follow the deferred noun. 

It is not impossible, however, that the conditions in the Homeric 
poems which Professor Seymour has described reveal a stage in the 
development of epic verse, a process of evolution, that may help to 
explain the persistency with which deferred units in general seek 
the first place in the verse. These conditions are, briefly, that the 
poems preserve the unity of individual verses; that if an expression 
escapes into the second verse it is an appositive expression; that this 
appositive expression contains the burden of the thought in the second 
verse, the rest of the verse being tautological, or amplifying, or 
purely decorative. So many examples of such structure appear that 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that they represent a natural stage 
in the development from a crude form of verse unity to the beginnings 
of afreer structure. In this transition stage the appositive adjectives, 
nouns in apposition, limiting genitives, adverbs, and various other 
separable units, whether single words or phrases, escape into the 
second verse, are set off by a strong pause, and the poet has not as 
yet the skill to do more than “pad” the rest of the second verse. 
In the course of further development the units that escape are not 
so inevitably separable; the nouns, for example, that are closely 
attached to adjectives, as well as those loosely attached, run over into 
the second verse; longer units escape; the sense pause becomes less 
stereotyped; the poet acquires greater skill and succeeds in develop- 
ing in the second verse, even in the second half, less tautological, or 


increased when we note that the adjectives in the preceding verse are in only about 
twenty cases closely adherent; in the main the adjectives in the preceding verse are 
easily separable from their nouns (πᾶς and ἅπας, 35 cases; πολύς, 17 cases; ἄλλος, 
16 cases; Gapeal, 3 cases; αὐτός, 1). As regards the position of the deferred nouns, 
out of ninety-four examples seventy-five stand first in the verse; eleven have an 
initial short syllable; only eight have an initial long syllable and escape beyond the 
beginning of the verse; the eight apparent exceptions, all save one, correspond to the 
types of exceptions which we have discussed under the deferred adjective: in x 336 
a trochaic noun (by elision) escapes to the fifth foot; otherwise we have simply the 
sequence of dactylic word and choriambic word (Σ 19), of spondaic word and molossic 
word (E 710, Z 412, T 84, 234), of spondaic word and choriambic word (Ξ 199); in one 
case we seem to have a choriambic word followed by a spondaic word contrary to the 
favored sequence as postulated above (p. 39); but in this case the deferred noun is 
by nature trochaic and so could not precede the choriambic word, which begins with 
a vowel (ἢ 34). 
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amplifying, or decorative thought. The Homeric poems are not 
necessarily in any very early stage of verse development, but as our 
earliest document they show better than any other poems the traces 
of earlier developments. If we may safely posit a somewhat long 
stage of early development in which deferred adjectives, limiting 
genitives, adverbs, and the like, stood at the beginning of the verse set 
off by a strong sense pause, this long early stage would very likely 
leave its mark in future development toward freer structure. The 
early stage leads to a stereotyping of deferred words at the beginning 
of the second verse, and even after the consciousness of verse unity is 
completely lost, a sort of convention has become established which 
impels deferred adjectives and nouns and other units to the beginning 
of the verse. This theory, at any rate, is in accord with the facts 
brought out in this paper. Professor Seymour shows that in later 
Greek epic the burden of the thought is no longer limited 
to the first half of the verse, that verse unity is no longer sacred; 
it might be added that the units which escape into the second 
verse are no longer merely appositive. But in spite of this develop- 
ment of enjambement the deferred nouns and adjectives (and other 
units which I cannot at present discuss) with great regularity assert 
themselves at the beginning of the second verse. Much as metrical 
convenience, natural collocation, and artistic effects may contribute 
to this position, there is clear evidence in trochaic and spondaic adjec- 
tives in Homer of some other constraining force; this seems to me 
to be convention, and the convention may possibly be an outgrowth 
from early conditions which are illustrated in many couplets of the 
Homeric poems. 
IT 

The Hesiodic epics, in which Professor Seymour detected a diminu- 
tion of the verses carrying the burden of thought in the first half, 
in the position of deferred nouns and adjectives show no variation 
from Homeric usage. The deferred noun is as yet undeveloped. 
The Hellenistic epic has made a distinct advance. The Argonautica 
shows very much less regard for verse unity. The examples of 
deferred nouns in my collection slightly outnumber the deferred 
adjectives, and the deferred adjectives are not so invariably apposi- 
tive as in Homer. The total of deferred nouns and adjectives is 
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appreciably greater than in Homer: Apollonius’ 5,800 verses contain 
over 350 cases, while the two long Homeric epics contain slightly 
more than 530. 

In spite of a few significant differences in details, the greater 
number of cases in Apollonius gives the appearance of even more 
regularity in the position of the deferred words. Only 8 per cent of 
the examples have an initial long syllable and are deferred beyond 
the beginning of the verse; these apparent exceptions fall under 
the Homeric categories: words of the type ὀξεῖα (ii. 405; iii. 149, 
1204; iv. 894, 1662, 1678) occur more frequently than in Homer; 
similarly ξεινήιον (iv. 1555) is impossible at the beginning of the verse; 
a dactylic word escapes but with special artistic effects (iv. 1144); 
the majority of the cases involve molossic or choriambic words; 
(a) preceded by a dactylic word or unit (i. 606, 1256; ii. 439; iii. 
1205; iv. 188, 1034, 1403, 1425, 1614); (δ) preceded by a spondaic 
word (iv. 378); to these should be added ---~ and --~-~--~, 
preceded by a dactylic or spondaic combination (iv. 713, 1721). 
But the most significant group of exceptions is composed of 
trochaic and spondaic words! escaping beyond the beginning of 
the verse (i. 1071, 1239; ii. 920; iii. 155, 208, 1067; iv. 493); these 
are relatively few in number, but it will be remembered that it is 
mainly this group of words the treatment of which in Homer led us 
to suspect an established convention; only one case occurred in the 
earlier epic. Again it will be noted that in most of these few excep- 
tions the deferred word is found before the main caesura. 

In Quintus of Smyrna the procedure is as m Apollonius; in the 
last four books of the Posthomerica the exceptions are few and of the 
Hellenistic types (xiii. 102, 424, 452; xiv. 487, 491). In Hellenistic 
hexameter outside of the epic the principle seems to be observed, 
although the different literary types naturally vary in the extent 
to which they use the deferred nouns and adjectives. In the Hymns 

1 Apollonius does not seem to favor so decidedly as Homer the sequences spondee- 
choriamb and spondee-molossus. In general we should expect the choice between these 
optional sequences to be determined in each case by the particular words involved: 
the poet would arrange them largely with reference to the initial and final syllables, 
with a view to avoiding illegitimate hiatus and to obtaining long final syllables by 
position. In the three cases involving these combinations the sequence in iii. 1067, 


iv. 493 is unavoidable, but the sequence in iv. 378 seems to be deliberate choice; 
accordingly the Homeric preference is observed so far as our examples are concerned. 
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of Callimachus the exceptions are of the usual sort (iii. 12, 219, 243, 
253; iv. 54); but in iv. 282 a trochaic noun escapes to the second 
foot. In Theocritus ii. 103 a trochaic noun stands in the third foot 
but apparently somewhat forced by the environing conditions; 
in xxii. 113 another trochaic noun appears beyond the beginning, but 
perhaps to bring nearer together contrasted adjectives; in xxv. 7 
the real unit is οὐ πᾶσαι and not πᾶσαι. Any such exceptions, even 
if real, are too few to mar the general effect. The Dionysiaca of 
Nonnus seems to me to stand on a very different footing; although 
it is in general true that the deferred nouns and adjectives when they 
occur conforin to the principle, the more important fact is that this 
epic is totally unlike Homer, or Apollonius, or Quintus of Smyrna 
in respect to the general effect. One may read page after page of the 
Dionysiaca without being at all conscious of any constant recurrence 
of deferred nouns and adjectives (or even other deferred units) 
at the beginning of the verse; this is quite impossible in earlier epic. 
Although I have not made any careful collection of material it seems 
to me that in general Nonnus follows fundamentally different methods; 
some of these Professor Seymour has roughly indicated at the end 
of his article; the neglect of pauses within the verse is very likely 
connected with the strikingly small number of deferred units at the 
beginning of the verse; in the case of adjectives and nouns it is also 
true that the content of Nonnus’ diction is essentially different from 
Houmeric diction; so for example I think I detect a greater number 
of adjectives with short initial syllables; there are consequently 
relatively few nouns and adjectives in the prominent position, and the 
monotonous effect of earlier epic disappears. 


ΠῚ 


So far as we may safely argue from the fragments, the Annales of 
Ennius contmues the characteristic features of the Hellenistic epic: 
the deferred noun is so frequent that Apollonius rather than the 
Homeric epic indicates the stage of verse development which Ennius 
has attained in this particular detail. Of the fifteen examples' of 
nouns and adjectives there are only two that need special comment— 


1 Vas. 31, 66, 80, 81, 92, 145 (predicate adj.), 165, 184, 191, 237, 247, 304, 333, 
369, 615 (Vahlen’); two-thirds of these are nouns. 
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in 184: proletarius publicitus scutisque feroque | ornatur ferro, a 
spondaic noun escapes beyond the beginning; it will be noticed, 
however, that the reverse order is impossible except with hiatus, 
and also that feroque | ferro is hardly a pleasing juxtaposition; it is 
true that the sequence of molossic word and spondaic word is not the 
preferred Homeric sequence, but in this respect the Latin hexameter 
may differ from the Greek and in this particular case a different 
arrangement is impossible. The second example is somewhat uncer- 
tain, but if the text is correct a molossic adjective escapes, resulting 
in the combination of a spondaic word and a molossic word at the 
beginning as in the ten Homeric cases discussed above (p. 39): 
insignita fere tum milia militum octo | duxit delectos bellum tolerare 
potentes (333). In this case the reverse order is metrically possible; 
and although we may dismiss the exception as being in accord with 
the favored Homeric sequence, we must note also that it is not in 
accord with the practice of Vergil, who as we shall see prefers, when 
the option is open to him, to place the spondaic word after the 
molossic or choriambic word at the beginning of the verse. In 
general, however, there is no reason for believing that the epic of 
Ennius would make a different impression from that of Apollonius 
in respect to deferred nouns and adjectives. 

On the other hand the didactic poem of Lucretius, if I may draw 
conclusions from the first book, does make a totally different impres- 
sion. Although the deferred noun and adjective stand with reason- 
able frequency at the beginning when metrically adapted to that 
position, there is a strikingly large number of examples of adjectives 
and nouns escaping beyond the beginning, in spite of their being 
available for the initial position; the result is that one reads the first 
book of Lucretius without any consciousness of the monotonous 
regularity of Homeric procedure. The following examples illustrate 
‘the conspicuous differences: 8:... . tibi suavis daedala tellus | 
summittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti. 70: . . . . sed eo magis 
acrem | inritat animi virtutem, effringere ut arta | naturae primus 
portarum claustra cupiret. 286: .... ita magno turbidus imbri 
| molibus incurrit validis cum viribus amnis: 408: talibus in rebus 
poteris caecasque latebras | insinuare omnis et verum protrahere inde. 
416: quam tibi de quavis una re versibus omnis | argumentorum sit 
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copia missa per auris. 419: omnis ut est igitur per se natura duabus 
lconstitit in rebus; 922: .... sed acri| percussit thyrso laudis 
spes magna meum cor. 931: primum quod magnis doceo de 
rebus et artis|religionum animum nodis exsolvere pergo. 966: 
. . in omnis | tantundem partis infinitum omne relinquit. 969: 
. siquis procurrat ad oras | ultimus eztremas iaciatque volatile 
telum, 996: at nunc nimirum requies data principiorum | corporibus 
nullast, 1042: nec plagae possunt extrinsecus undique summam | 
conservare omnem quaecumque est conciliata. It is true that some 
of these conform to the exceptional cases in Homer; 419 illustrates 
the necessary sequence of a dactylic word and a molossic word (for 
in rebus is a unit); similarly 969; it is true also that in several cases 
the first two words could not be reversed (966, 1042); but the striking 
fact remains that spondaic and trochaic words escape with surprising 
frequency as compared with the practice of Homer and even of 
Apollonius; furthermore it is particularly noteworthy that there are 
four cases (8, 408, 922, 996) in which a spondaic noun or adjective 
stands second following a choriambic or molossic word, although 
the reverse order in each case is metrically possible; this is in direct 
opposition to Homeric practice, but in accord with the usage of 
Vergil. Apart from this feature, which we must regard as peculiar 
to the Latin hexameter, the different impression created by Lucre- 
tius’ poem is perhaps in a measure due to the diction of the 
philosophical epic; the presence, for example, of argumentorum in 416 
makes an initial position for the dactylic word copia less available. 
The exceptions, as the examples show, usually bring the deferred 
word before the main caesura. 

In Catullus’ epylium (lxiv) we return to Hellenistic technique. 
Not only is the usage of Greek epic strictly followed, but the monotony 
is almost intensified by the small number of words that begin with a 
short initial syllable and by the rather regular recurrence of a sense 
pause! after the deferred noun or adjective when it stands in the 
first place. Once the deferred noun escapes to the end of the verse 
(17) balancing the adjective at the end of the preceding verse; this 


1The reader need hardly be cautioned against regarding commas as essential 
indications of sense pauses; modern punctuation fails to represent fully the pauses in 
recitation. 
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is in the style of Apollonius, and cultivated by Vergil. A trochaic 
noun escapes (281) hut with obvious advantage to the style: quos 
Thessala magnis | montibus ora creat, .. . .ἷ 

On the usage of Vergil in the Aeneid, Norden (Aeneis Buch VI, 
p. 390) has already remarked that the deferred adjective is infre- 
quent, the deferred noun very common; the explanation of this 
departure from both Homeric and Hellenistic usage would probably 
form a chapter in the history of verse unity, with which we are not 
at present immediately concerned. Norden adds that the deferred 
adiective occupies a significant position at the beginning of the second 
verse, and this position he finds justified by the meanings of the 
adjectives thus deferred. Such adjectives add “einen besonders 
wesentlichen Begriff,’ most frequently they express “‘ein Zahlen-, 
Gréssen-, oder Raumverhialtnis,” or they mark ‘eine besonders 
hervorstechende Eigenschaft des Substantivs’’; and he notes as char- 
acteristic those cases in which the deferred adjective is contrasted, or 
explained, or amplified in the rest of the second verse. 

True as this may be from a descriptive standpoint, its value as an 
aid to the appreciation of Vergil’s technique is very much impaired 
when we recall that all adjectives are either decorative or forceful, 
that a poet of Vergil’s rank will employ forceful rather than decorative 
adjectives, and that consequently few adjectives will indicate anything 
short of ‘‘eine besonders hervorstechende Eigenschaft.”’ The validity 
of Norden’s description is further weakened by his failure to see that 
deferred verbs, limiting genitives, appositives, and nouns stand in the 
same promment position, but cannot with any uniformity fall into 
such descriptive categories. One cannot understand Vergil’s tech- 
nique by treating deferred adjectives apart from such examples 
of other deferred units as the following: Italiam fato profugus 
Laviniaque venit | litora, multum 1116 et terris iactatus et alto (i. 2), 
progeniem sed enim Troiano a sanguine duci | audierat, Tyrias olim 
quae verteret arces (i. 19). These deferred units are followed 


1 The examples of the observance of the principle are: 230, 33, ies 83, 87, 88, 92, 
109 (predicative), 140, 170, 176, 206, 220, 289, 3.9, 383. In 279, ἜΣ 
τ ee . Chiron ...., Βα ἴῃ 392, . . Delphi. ... |. . tacts . 
the ailjoctives are so distinctly adverbial ‘that we need not sonmdet them: as 
exceptions; if they are exceptions they simply illustrate the favorite Latin sequence 
of molossic (or choriambic) word and spondaic word at the beginning of the hexameter. 
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by 8 sense pause as are the majority of deferred adjectives; but 
‘neither tora nor audierat has in my opinion any appreciable 
emphasis; a great number of other deferred units are without empha- 
sis though first in the verse; the only description of historical value 
is one that covers features common to all deferred units; to such a 
description I hope to attain at the end of this study. 

To return to our special pursuit of deferred adjectives and nouns 
in Vergil: except for the predominance of deferred nouns the usage 
of Vergil is essentially Hellenistic with a few peculiarities and slight 
extensions of Hellenistic usage due to the differences in the Latin 
hexameter and in Vergilian diction. The first two books of the 
Aeneid yield these facts of importance to our study: 


Long Initial Long Initial Short Initial 
ἜΥΒΒΟΙΒ sue Fist oyna ee Not Syllable 
Nouns............ 71 18 ᾿ς 28 
Adjectives........ 26 3 δ 
97 21 93 


The twenty-one exceptions to the general practice represent a 
somewhat larger proportion than we have hitherto met in the heroic 
epic; the increase is largely due to a slightly greater freedom in the 
treatment of trochaic and spondaic words, but mainly a mere exten- 
sion of Apollonius’ practice, and not so general as in Lucretius’ 
first book: . . . . quibus omnis ab alto | frangitur inque sinus scindit 
sese unda reductos (i. 160), .. .. et pinea furtim | laxat claustra 
Sinon (ii. 258), .... tactuque innozia mollis | lambere flamma 
comas (ii. 683), . . . . stupet inscius alto | accipiens sonitum saxi 
de vertice pastor (ii. 307), .... tum volgus et omnem | miscet 
agens telis nemora inter frondea turbam (i. 190); this bafAncing of 
the ends of verses is occasionally indulged: . . . . aut ubi flavo | 
argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro (i. 592); other spondaic or 
trochaic nouns near or at the end of the verse occur in i. 756; 11. 782. 
The regular sequence of dactylic word and molossic word occasions 
an apparent exception in i. 741. A prepositional phrase brings the 
noun to the second place in ii. 751. 

The most important group of apparent exceptions, however, in- 
volves the combination of molossic or choriambic words and spondaic 
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words at the beginning of the verse. The Homeric practice, as we 
have seen, is to place the spondaic word first; already in Lucretius 
we have noted the opposite arrangement. This favored sequence 
m the Latin hexameter may be illustrated from the first book of 
the Aeneid: quite apart from nouns and adjectives the following 
verses show this combination at the beginning of the verse: 
2, 53, 73, 104, 118, 127, 145, 178, 181, 206, 217, 239, 269, 282, 286, 
294, 299, 311, 333, 340, 355, 368, 380, 388, 395, 406, 422, 432, 435, 
447, 471, 481, 551, 571, 585, 590, 634, 686, 693, 713, 724, 747, 749, 
754; the list might be legitimately increased by including cases that 
involve elision. Now in all these cases the spondaic word standssecond; 
to be sure in many verses meter or sense or natural collocation makes 
a, different order impossible; on the other hand in a fair majority of 
cases the reverse order is quite feasible. Over against this evidence 
showing a predilection for the sequence molossus-spondee or choriamb- 
spondee stand isolated examples of the opposite arrangement which 
the Homeric epic favors; e.g., 640, 734, in both of which cases the 
reverse order is impossible; most illuminating is the exceptional 
arrangement in 423; here the exception is clearly due to a desire to 
avoid monotony; for the preceding verse illustrates the normal 
sequence, and, without the exceptional arrangement in 423, four 
successive verses would begin with molossic words: 
miratur molem Aeneas, magalia quondam, 
_ mearatur portas strepitumque et strata viarum. 
423 instant ardentes Tynii: pars ducere muros 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, 

If the Latin hexameter so clearly prefers the spondaic word after 
rather than before the molossic or choriambic word at the beginning 
of the verse, the following examples in which a spondaic noun stands 
second in the verse simply illustrate the force of this preference: 
i. 395, 432, 622; ii. 173, 286, 461, 586; in some of these cases the 
opposite arrangement is impossible because of the hiatus or short 
final syllables that would result from the reversal of the order. 
Possibly i. 294 may be added to the list: in this verse a spondaic 
noun escapes to the third place.1 Such exceptional examples bring 
the deferred word usually before the caesural pause. 


1 In ii. 98: hinc spargere voces | in volgum ambiguas et quaerere conscius arma, we 
have a choriambic adjective following a spondaic unit (by elision); if this seems to 
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IV 


It is desirable to test certain conclusions toward which our study 
of the epic tends by considering a different type of poetry in which the 
metrical structure is quite unlike that of the epic hexameter. For this 
purpose I have chosen the trimeters of Sophocles’ Antigone and the 
iambic and trochaic measures of ordinary dialogue in Plautus’ 
comedies. In neither case can I venture upon any full account of 
the deferred adjectives or nouns, or consider at length the idiosyn- 
crasies of the metrical structure. The questions I wish to answer 
are: Do the deferred nouns and adjectives stand at the beginning 
of the verse whenever they are metrically available for that position ? 
If so, what part do metrica] convenience and convention as well as 
stylistic and rhythmical effects play in this initial position of these 
deferred units? . 

The trimeter of tragedy quite regularly ends the sentence at the 
caesura of the second verse; verse unity is not conspicuous; the 
deferred nouns in the Antigone far exceed the adjectives (forty-six 
nouns, eighteen adjectives). Of the sixty-four examples, forty-nine 
stand at the beginning of the second verse, fifteen beyond the begin- 
ning. The general impression, therefore, is much the same as in epic 
verse. As for the stylistic effects of adjectives in the initial position, 
I might repeat Norden’s description of Vergilian practice (cf. 299, 
642, 659, 660, 662, 1047) but I should find great difficulty in detect- 
ing any prominence in the thought in the majority of deferred nouns 
(cf. 239, 247, 410, 424, 425, 435). So far as rhythmical effects are 
concerned the trimeter like the hexameter with great regularity 
has a sense pause either immediately after the deferred noun or 
adjective, or in the third foot beyond the deferred word. Without 
any doubt the consequent variety of rhythmical effects produced 
by the varying position of the sense pause is an important element 
in ancient as in modern verse; nor do I doubt that the development 
of deferred units is closely connected with a sense pause near the 
beginning of the second verse; but so long as the optional pause at 
the caesura beyond the noun or adjective is equally favored, the sense 
contradict the preferred sequence established above, there is a slight justification both 
for the exceptional sequence and for the position of the adjective in the second place in the 


fact that the preceding verse begins with a choriambic word; ambiguas at the beginning 
therefore, quite apart from other considerations, would occasion undesirable monotony. 
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pause immediately after the noun or adjective is only one of many 
factors involved in the prominent position of deferred adjectives and 
nouns. A few significant facts from a metrical standpoint are these: 
spondaic words in general stand in various parts of the verse, but, of 
twenty-two spondaic nouns and adjectives deferred to the second 
verse, twenty stand first in the verse; words of the measurement ~ - ~ 
are with great frequency placed in various positions beyond the 
beginning of the verse, but of eight deferred adjectives and nouns of 
this measurement all stand first in the verse (46, 414, 475, 659, 660, 
1073, 1086, 1213); iambic words are not greatly restricted but the 
sixth foot is so natural a habitat that deferred nouns and adjectives 
of iambic form are not so consistently at the beginning: of fifteen 
cases, ten stand first, one is in the second foot, four are in the sixth 
foot. It is clear that the initial position im so large a majority of 
cases cannot be attributed merely to metrical convenience. 

In discussing. the usage of Latin comedy we are confronted with 
insuperable difficulties: without begging at all the question at issue 
we may say that our study of the epic and of Sophocles’ tragedy has 
led us to the conclusion that deferred nouns and adjectives are with 
surprising uniformity placed at the beginning of the second verse; 
most of the departures from this practice we have found to be due 
to metrical constraint. If, however, influenced by these conclusions, 
we seek in metrical constraint explanations of exceptions in the verse 
of comedy, we find ourselves baffled both by the complex nature of the 
Latin verse and by the moot questions of Plautine meter; we cannot, 
for example, handle properly the material before us without knowing 
. the validity of Meyer’s law, or the exact limitations of the theory 
that accent and ictus coincide. Under the circumstances, we must 
be content with such evidence as is of immediate value to our study 
and at the same time unaffected by contemporary discussions of 
Plautine meter; we may not hope for completeness or definitive 
conclusions.! 

In an earlier study of deferred nouns and adjectives from the 
standpoint of verse unity I divided the adjectives into groups for the 


1 The material in Plautus may be found either in my previous article on the relation 
of verse to thought (Unis. of Cal. Publ.: Class. Phil. I, 205-62), or in Wiebe De versus 
sententiaeque concinnitate apud veleres poetas Romanos (Gidttingen, 1909). 
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purposes of that study. This division into ordinary attributives, 
possessive adjectives, pronominal adjectives, and numerals may be 
less valid for our present investigation, but I follow it for con- 
venience. The general impression made by Plautus as regards the 
initial position of deferred nouns and adjectives may be indicated 
by the statistics for those deferred nouns and adjectives in which the 
adjective involved in the combination is an ordinary attributive; 
in this particular group of cases the deferred nouns and adjectives 
occupy the first place in the second verse in two-thirds of the examples. 
In this group the deferred adjectives in the initial position are very 
frequently emphatic and are frequently followed by a strong sense 
pause (e.g., Rud. 422, 1159; Capt. 610; Pers. 100; Amph. 1109); 
Homeric technique is exactly paralleled in spes mihi est vos inventur- 
um fratres germanos duos | geminos, una matre natos et patre uno 
uno die (Men. 1102), in which the rest of the second verse elaborates 
the deferred adjective; as usual the adjective in this initial position is 
generally without much straining interpreted as conveying emphasis; 
the sense pause is not so regular (e.g., Trin. 790; Amph. 1064; 
Curc. 431; As. 764; M.G. 764) in the cases of nouns and adjectives, 
but it may be granted that some degree of pause is quite conceivable 
in very many of the examples. That the deferred nouns, however, 
im this initial position are regularly emphatic is quite inconceivable 
(e.g., Ps. 1163; Amph. 981; Capt. 160; Merc. 263; M.G. 451; 
Ps. 961; Amph. 1064; Terence Ad. 275). 

Although the exceptions, in which the deferred adjective or noun 
is postponed beyond the beginning of the verse, are larger than usual 
in number, it appears that the difference is in some degree due to the 
character of the verse and the metrical content of the words. In the 
main it is true that the cases in which the deferred word is beyond 
the beginning are metrically impossible at the beginning. So, for 
example, it is clear that an iambic verse may not begin with a cretic 
sequence of syllables; a small number of exceptions fall under this 
head (Cist. 159; Poen. 616, 1048, 1105; Pers.118). A dactylic word 
in iambic verse becoming cretic by position is similarly postponed 
(Pers. 106), but this particular example is hardly to be explained 
metrically; rather adponi frigidam constitutes one idea balancing 
calefiert in the preceding verse. An iambic verse may not begin 
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with a trochaic word ending with an unelided vowel (Merc. 97). 
Trochaic verses may not begin with an iambic sequence (Trin. 
1082, M.G. 442). Certain long words have a fixed habitat at the end 
of the verse (Poen. 90; Terence Hec. 86). Very striking effects of 
style justify a few departures from the principle: the play on 
lepidus in Ps. 27-28 perhaps accounts for the postponement of 
conscriptis (contrast Ps. 999); the postponement of pudicam in M.G. 
508 results in a balance of the ends of the verse and effective juxta- 
position in the middle (cf. Univ. of Cal. Publ.: Class. Phil. I, 222); 
the reiteration of unicus in effective positions in the verses in Cas. 
262-64 justifies its postponement in 263; the balancing of the ends 
of the verse with duo... . tertio may justify the postponement 
of res in Most. 776 (cf. op. cit. I, 236), and in this case duo itself is a 
deferred adjective; the artificial structure of Trin. 493—94 is enhanced 
by the postponement of censu (cf. op. cit. I, 228); the juxtaposition 
of civem and conservam is very effective in Terence Hun. 858. In 
general, therefore, the exceptions appear to be due to metrical 
constraint or to effective stylistic features.’ 

The combinations of noun and adjective in which the adjective 
is pronominal may possibly be somewhat different from those in which 
ordinary attributives are involved (cf. op. cit. I, 214-15); there is, 
however, a considerable degree of uniformity in the position of the 
deferred noun or adjective in such combinations. As I showed in 
my previous study (op. cit. I, 245), ‘‘in all cases of separation (by 
the verse end) in which meus, tuos, or suos follows a substantive, 
. . . . the possessive stands at the beginning of the second verse.”’ 
(For list of cases cf. op. cit. I, 245, n. 82; exceptions in 7'rin. 141; 


1 To a few more exceptions I refer for the sake of completeness, without attempting 
any convincing explanation: I suspect that the position of opportunttate in Ep. 203 
is largely determined by metrical considerations and the symmetrical scheme of sound 
effects (cf. op. cit. I, 237); a comparison with Merc. 964 seems to support this view. 
The combination of an adverb with an adjective seems to me to make a single unit of 
thought in such phrases as pariter moratum (Aul. 22) and celertter calidie (Ep. 142). 
Pathetic afterthoughts are rather consistently postponed beyond the beginning in the 
cases of miseri, miserae, solae (Capt. 83; Merc. 818; Rud. 370, 75, 163). A few cases 
are left: gemina (M.G. 975), honorem (Aul. 17), opere (Cas. 993, Terence Eun. 533, 
with which contrast Most. 421), puers (Poen. 989), transennae (Rud. 1236); it would 
not be difficult to offer suggestions on these cases, but I am not interested in setting 
up a rule that is not liable to exceptions. It may be noted that many of the excep- 
tions in this note and in the discussion above bring the deferred adjective or noun 
before the caesural pause. 
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Terence And. 80). Such regularity may seem to strengthen my 
contention that deferred adjectives are normally in the initial 
position; but I suspect that the regularity is almost too precise, and 
that other factors beside the principle which I am establishing are at 
work in the case of the deferred possessive. It should be noted that 
such possessives are almost never emphatic and almost never in close 
relation to any sense pause. In this same combination, when the 
possessive is in the first verse and the noun is deferred, the deferred 


noun is only in a fair majority of cases in the initial position - 


(As. 113, 786; Bacch. 778; Cist. 185, 548, 773; Men. 421, 481, 519; 
M.G. 636, 800; Rud. 1393; Trin. 1148; Truc. 827; beyond the 
beginning in As. 17; Aul. 734; Bacch. 407, 843; Ep. 280; Men. 
741; M.G. 564; St. 417; Truc. 356). When noster is deferred it is 
beyond the beginning (Bacch. 173; Ep. 598; Truc. 406) except in 
As. 738; the deferred noun with noster is beyond the beginning in 
Bacch. 238; a deferred voster is in the initial position in Terence 
Haut. 712. In combinations involving the demonstratives the usage 
is somewhat variable: with hic the deferred noun is in the imitial 
position in Aul. 295; but postponed in T’rin. 21; Truc. 662; a deferred 
hic stands first in Ps. 59; Rud. 1379; but postponed in Poen. 1148; 
with zste the deferred noun stands first in M.G. 702; Poen. 266; a 
deferred iste stands first in Capt. 113, but postponed in Men. 385; 
with ille the deferred noun stands in the initial position in As. 361; 
Aul. 611, and to these I think may be added cases in which a pos- 
sessive stands before the noun at the beginning forming a single unit 
with the noun (Ep. 487; Amph. 859; M.G. 132, 243); a deferred tlle 
stands first in Curc. 346; Ep. 268; St. 553; with ts a deferred noun 
is postponed in M.G.112; with the indefinite quis a deferred noun is 
postponed in M.G. 608, and in Capt. 712 but here preceded only 
by a possessive; with the interrogative adjective a deferred noun 
is im the initial position in M.G. 1345; Rud. 333. With perfect 
regularity the deferred noun after the relative adjective qui stands 
in the initial position (Μ΄.Ο. 74, 952; Pers. 115; Poen. 450; Ps. 768; 
Rud. 18, 1066) and in several of these cases there is a certain amount 
of emphasis and a strong sense pause. 

All these examples would bear a more careful examination but I 
am quite content to admit a considerable amount of irregularity in 
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many cases involving pronominal adjectives; there is as much uni- 
formity as I should expect in these words. Similarly in the cases of 
numerals and omnes there is slight variation: the deferred numeral 
is in the initial position in Ep. 237; Most. 776; Rud. 642; St. 540; 
Trin. 775; a deferred omnes is first in Merc. 94; Poen. 500; but post- 
poned in Amph. 1133; Capt. 673 ap. Nonius; Cas. 522; the deferred 
noun with omnes is first n Ep. 502, 523.1 


V 

In order to present clearly some of the factors involved in the 
position of these deferred words I have treated the subject more 
mechanically than a feature of poetic art should be treated. There 
is no occasion for a hard and fast rule establishing deferred nouns and 
adjectives (and some other deferred units) in the initial position. It 
is apparent, however, that this position is sufficiently regular to 
make a recognition of the fact essential to our appreciation of many 
types of classical verse, and to make an explanation of the phenome- 
non desirable. The important facts are that in the main the deferred 
words in the initial position are metrically available for other posi- 
tions, and the deferred words beyond the beginning of the verse are 
usually unavailable for the initial position. Neither metrical con- 
ditions nor the requirements of collocation nor features of style 
serve, individually or in combination, to account fully for the regu- 
larity of poetic usage: for although normal collocation would often 
bring them near the beginning, it does not require the initial position; 
and emphasis, though apparent or conceivable in deferred adjectives 
in the initial position, is not discoverable usually in deferred nouns. 
These conditions point to a certain degree of conventionality in the 
initial position of deferred nouns and adjectives. This convention- 
ality, the effect of which is much stronger in the earlier than in the later 
stages of verse development, seems to me to be explained by con- 
ditions in Homeric verse which Professor Seymour discussed in their 
relation to the caesural pause. Here in the earliest classical verse we 
find a large number of examples of nouns and adjectives isolated at 
the beginning of the second verse; inasmuch as these are followed 
very frequently by a sense pause, and the balance of the verse is 


1 For examples of the deferred noun and adjective in Menander cf. Wiebe op. cit. 
72-75. In Aristophanes the infrequency of the deferred noun and adjective is striking. 
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more or less otiose, it is at least conceivable that they illustrate a 
development from absolute verse unity to enjambement in an ele- 
mentary stage. In this stage detachable units escaped to the 
beginning of the second verse, and the rest of the verse was 
*“‘padded”’; appositive adjectives were easily separable; so too, 
appositive nouns. As verse technique develops, adherent nouns 
and adjectives escape freely, but the initial position has become 
somewhat stereotyped. Undoubtedly the initial position for such 
units was particularly favored because a sense pause so often 
naturally fell after the deferred unit and enablec the poet to pro- 
duce a great variety of ryhthmical effects near the beginning of the 
verse. But we find not infrequently that the sense pause falls beyond 
the deferred noun or adjective; in such cases the noun or adjective 
may be said to be only a part of a larger deferred unit, but still in 
most cases it asserts itself in the initial position; only on occasion 
and usually under metrical constraint does it then escape to a position 
beyond the beginning and usually before the caesural pause. 

The content of a poet’s diction, idiosyncrasies of meter and of 
style, various conflicting facturs may interfere with the general 
tendency to place deferred nouns and adjectives in the initial position. 
The heroic epic is more monotonously regular than the didactic 
epic of Lucretius. The complex structure of the verse of Latin com- 
edy, the exuberant personality of Plautus, will conform less readily 

. than the simpler tragic verse in the hands of a well-balanced artist 
like Sophocles. 

Not infrequently the skilful poet will enhance the effect of the 
initial position by deferring adjectives, and less frequently nouns, that 
are prominent in the thought, but it is in my opinion a mistake to 
demand that these deferred units at the beginning of the verse should 
be uniformly emphatic. There is much great:r uniformity in the 
appearance of a sense pause, and in consequent variation of rhythin, 
than in emphasis. 

In general, as the result of the reconciliation of many different 
factors—metrical conditions, natural collocation, rhythmical and 
stylistic effects, the historical development of classical verse—the 
deferred nouns and adjectives in the vast majority of cases stand first 
in the verse if they are metrically available. In a very small minority 
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of cases these deferred words, though available for the initial position, 
escape to a position before the main caesura, and then usually 
under the metrical constraint of their environment. Outside of these 
two groups appear an almost negligible number of deferred words 
postponed even beyond the caesural pause, and a larger number of 
deferred words, variously disposed, which are not metrically available 
for the initial position." 


Tae UNrversrry or CaIcaco 


1I have frequently referred to other deferred unite than the noun and adjective 
which seem to be treated in the same fashion: the reader may easily note them in the 
texts of epic and dramatic poetry. The deferred adverb, the deferred verb, the noun 
as subject or object, are noteworthy in the Homeric epic. The uniformity with which 
the deferred genitive in Plautus appears at the beginning of the verse may be seen by a 
giance at Wiebe op. cit. 9 ff. For deferred nouns in apposition cf. Asmus De apposi- 
tionis apud Plautum et Terentium collocatione (Halle, 1891). It is desirable that all 
such deferred units of thought, including the longer phrases, should be investigated, 
and other types of poetry than the epic and drama; I hava no doubt that a more com- 
prehensive study would lead to corrections in the provisional conclusions which I have 
drawn in this limited investigation. 


ROMAN SATIRE: ITS EARLY NAME? 
᾿ By J. W. Ὁ. INGERSOLL 


The material here presented constitutes hardly more than a 
supplementary note to Professor Hendrickson’s leading article in 
the April (1911) number of this journal, on “Satura—the Genesis 
of a Literary Form.’”’ When, in the spring of 1910, Professor Hen- 
drickson presented the substance of his article to the Yale Classical 
Club, the present writer called his attention to several passages in 
Latin authors which seemed to fall in with and support the main 
thesis presented. In publishing his paper Professor Hendrickson 
briefly alluded to the significance of these passages, without citation, 
by saying (p. 140), “There is much probability that the term schedium, 
which is variously associated with his [Lucilius’] writings, goes back 
to his own usage.” As the material in question seems to be really 
significant and has never, to the writer’s knowledge, been made use 
of for the present purpose,! he ventures to present it here in some 
detail. 

The point in Hendrickson’s article to which the material in ques- 
tion applies is the contention that the term satura, in its ultimate 
literary signification, did not become current until the period of 
composition of Horace’s satires, supplanting an earlier ‘vague 
nomenclature (such as Horace’s hoc genus or versus) or descriptive 
periphrasis (his ego quae nunc olim quae scripsit Lucilius).’”’ The 
material is as follows: 

1. From Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon (substantially) : 

σχέδιος, -a, -ov (σχεδόν): I (of place), near. II (of time), 
sudden, unexpected (ἐπὶ σχεδίου, on the spur of the moment, off- 
hand = Lat. extemporalis; σχέδιον, an extemporaneous speech, 
impromptu). III (more general in application), done or made off- 
hand, ordinary, common. 

1Upon receipt of 7.4.P.A., volume 40, several months after the present paper 
had been written, the writer noticed that part of this material was made use of, 
in a different connection, by Professor G. C. Fiske in his paper on “Lucilius and 


Persius,”’ printed in that volume (pp. 121-50). 
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σχεδίως: suddenly, carelessly. 

σχεδία: something knocked up off-hand: (1) a raft; (2) a light 
military bridge; (3) a light scaffold or frame. 

σχεδιάξω: (1) to do or speak or write off-hand or on the spur of 
the moment; (2) to be careless or negligent. (Cicero, Ad Aié. vi. 1, 11, 
uses this word in alluding to the haphazard way in which Atticus 
has passed from topic to topic in the letter which Cicero is answering, 
where Tyrrell-Purser translate ‘in your harum-scarum method”; and 
in the index they define σχεδιάξειν as meaning to proceed at random.) 

σχεδίασμα: used by Cicero, Ad Att. xv. 19, 2, in alluding to cer- 
tain conduct or words (it may be either) of Quintus, Jr. If the 
reference is particularly to the words of Quintus, the meaning is 
something like random talk; if the reference is rather to the quality 
of his conduct, the meaning is something like a mere freak, a passing 
whim (which is the translation given by Tyrrell-Purser). 

σχεδιασμός: a doing, speaking, or writing off-hand. : 

σχεδιαστής: one who does, speaks, or writes off-hand. 

σχεδιαστικῶς: off-hand, hastily. 

αὐτοσχεδιάξω and the group of related words have similar mean- 
ings, with the meaning speaking or writing off-hand prominent. 

2. From Harpers’ Latin Dictionary (substantially): 

schedius, -a, -um (Ξε σχέδιος): made suddenly or off-hand, hastily 
put or thrown together.—No cases of the adjective, as such, are cited. 

schedia (=oxe5la): a raft, a float (constructed in haste).—The 
word occurs in the Digest (XIV, 1, 1, 6), in Paulus (p. 335, Miller), 
and, by a sure restoration, in the corresponding passage in Festus 
(p. 334, Miller). The definition in Paulus is genus navigit incondi- 
tum, id est trabibus tantum inter se nexis factum, and there is enough 
left of the definition by Festus to show that it was similar, 1.e.: 
<schedia> genus navgi<inconditi, trabibus tantum inter>se con- 
nexis fac< ti, quo mercimonia circum >ferunt post amissam< navem >. 

schedium (with which the Dictionary says carmen is to be under- 
stood): wmprovisation, extemporaneous (poem), or the like.—This 
word (the substantive schedium) occurs in some half-dozen passages, 
which will now be presented: 

3. Petronius, 4 fin.: at the end of a passage in which the rhetori- 
cian Agamemnon has been answering, in prose, the preceding attack 
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upon the declaimers by Encolpius (in which reply Agamemnon 
argues that the defects in the oratorical training of the time are 
chargeable not to the teachers, who are helpless, but rather to the 
pupils’ parents, in that they do not properly direct the education of 
their children), the rhetorician continues: sed ne me putes improbasse 
schedium Lucilianae humilitatis, quod sentio, et ipse carmine effingam; 
and then follows a poem consisting of eight choliambic verses fol- 
lowed by fourteen dactylic hexameters. This poem has been shown! 
by Collignon, Etude sur Pétrone (229-35), to be an imitation of 
Lucilius. 

4. Apuleius De deo Socr. Prol. i: Qui me voluistis dicere ex tem- 
pore, accipite rudimentum post experimentum. Quippe prout mea opino 
est, bono periculo periculum faciam, postqguam re probata meditata sunt, 
dicturus incogitata. Neque enim metuo ne in frivolis displiceam, qui 
in gravioribus placui. Sed ut me omnifariam noveritis, etiam in isto, 
ut att Lucilius, schedio< subitario >? et incondito, experimini, an idem 
sim repentinus, qui praeparatus; and the writer continues for several 
lines to contrast extempore composition (subitaria ista nostra; in 
rebus subitariis; repentina; quae impraesentiarum et quasi vobiscum 
parienda sunt) with more careful work (in operibus elaboratis; etc.). 

5. The passage previously cited from Festus continues as follows: 
<eodem vocabulo Lucili>us quoque poemata<levia et versus non 
sat>is perfecti® qui essent,<appellavit schedia,>cum dixit: “qui 
schedium fax... . >.” 

The corresponding part of Paulus’ statement is: unde mala 
poemata schedia appellantur. 

This passage from Festus, confirmed as to its general content 
by Paulus, shows that some poet whose name ended in -us used 
the words qui schedium fax... .>. From (1) the Petronian 
imitation of Lucilius alluded to above, with the introductory charac- 
terization as schedium Lucilianae humilitatis, together with (2) the 
evidence of Apuleius, already cited (in isto, ut ait Lucilius, schedio 
etc.), it seems a reasonable inference that Lucilius is the author 


1 As noted by Fiske op. cié., p. 123. 


2So the lacuna is filled by Marx; Thomas conjectures rudi; others emend by 
rejecting the following e¢. 


?Emended from perfectis by Ursini. 
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cited by Festus (quit schedium, etc.). And that Lucilius used the 
word schedium of his own writings, thereby designating them as 
improvisations rather than true poetry, is naturally inferred from: 
(1) the fragments of Book xxx, as interpreted by Marx, and (2) 
Horace Sat. i. 4, in a considerable part of which Horace drew upon 
Lucilius. 

6. Marx supplements the supposed quotation from Lucilius to 
read as follows (1279): 


<Ego non poeta sum>, qui schedium fa<ciam tantum, non carmina vera>. 


7. Another occurrence of the word schedium is in Ausonius 
De Bissula ii. 5. The Bissula poems are a little group of six short 
pieces in various meters (preceded by a prose dedication to Paulus), 
in which Ausonius writes about a Suebian girl, Bissula by name, who 
was given to Ausonius by Gratianus as his share of the booty taken in 
an expedition against the Alemanni, in which Ausonius took part. 
The first poem is a further address to Paulus, the second is ‘‘to the 
reader of this little book,” the third is on the place of Bissula’s birth 
and how she came into the hands of Ausonius, the fourth is a quatrain 
of praise of Bissula, the fifth is to the painter of Bissula’s portrait, 
the sixth (only two lines preserved) is to the same. The second 
poem runs as follows: 


Carminis incompts tenuem lecture libellum, 


Bissula in hoc scedio cantabitur, haut Erasinus: 
admoneo, ante bibas. 
Ietunis nil scribo; meum post pocula si quis 
legerit, hic sapret. 
Sed magis hic sapiet, si dormiet et putet sta 
somnia missa sibr. 
Clearly, the word sc(h)edium here means a rude improvisation, 
not in a serious vein, 1.6., carmen imcompitum as opposed to seria 
poemata. In this connection it may be noted that Ausonius, in the 


introduction to another poem (De herediolo, an address to his villula 
on his return from the palace), says that he lustt Luctliano stilo. 
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8. Finally, Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. viii. 3, writes: Apolloni 
Pythagorici vitam, non ut Nicomachus senior e Philostrati, sed ut 
Tascius Victorianus e Nicomachi schedio exscripsit, quia iusseras, 
mist; quam, dum parere festino, celeriter eiecit in tumultuarium exem- 
ρίαν turbida et praeceps et Opica translatio. 

No very definite meaning of scheditum could be gotten from this 
passage alone, but there is nothing to favor here a meaning different 
from that in the other passages; and, if we may infer that the source 
which Sidonius copied was of the same “tumultuary” character as 
his own production, of course the meaning is plain. 


Now, Hendrickson has shown, in the article previously cited, that 
down to the beginning of the period of composition of Horace’s 
᾿ gatires—a period which marked a distinct “revival of Lucilius,’’ 
manifesting itself “ἢ new texts of the poet, in emulation of the 
Lucilian style by contemporary writers, and in discussions of literary 
criticism and theory ’’—there was still “πὸ brief and comprehensive 
designation of the literary form which Lucilius had created.” To 
designate the character Lucilianus, Cicero can do no better than ea 
quae scribebat or illius scripta leviora, helped out by perurbanus or 
urbanitas in the context. Horace in his first book of satires gives us 
merely mea . . . . scripta, genus hoc, versus, libelli, chartae, hoc... . 
melius quod scribere possem, and the like, though in more than one 
place the context seems “fairly to clamor for’? some more ‘technical 
designation.”” The question now arises: Was there in this earlier 
period, in which a more or less precise technical designation of the 
literary genus of Lucilius and his successors had apparently not yet 
been coined or impressed, any single term which, while lacking the 
precision of a specific name, yet served to bring the genus under a 
title somewhat more distinctive than the vague words or phrases 
of Cicero or Horace? Hendrickson has suggested, without urging 
it, the possibility of ludi and comoediae in this capacity; the main 
object of the present paper is to present the claims of schedium. 

The basis of such claims lies main‘y in the passages cited above; 
the brief may be drawn somewhat as follows: 

1. The object sought is an early designation of the literary 
genus of Lucilius and his successors, which, while ultimately failing 
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to win universal acceptance, yet may have served as a more or less 
generally current title—perhaps delaying the coinage or adoption of 
& more precise or otherwise satisfactory one—until the term satura 
caine into currency, after which the older designation may still have 
continued in occasional use. 

2. On the basis of its meaning the term schedium, a word of not 
uncommon occurrence both in its original Greek form and in its 
borrowed Latin garb, and in a variety of applications, may well have 
served in such a capacity. The idea of hastily put together, knocked 
up off-hand, lies at the bottom of most of the meanings of the whole 
group of words to which schedium (σχέδιον) belongs, including the 
application of the term to literary composition (extemporaneous, 
impromptu); and “affected extemporization” (to borrow Hendrick- 
son’s phrase) was one of the marked characteristics of Lucilian 
satire. 

3. The passages that have been cited show that, as a matter of 
fact, the term was applied to what we call the “satires” of Lucilius, 
as well as to more or less similar compositions, by a number of Latin 
writers from Lucilius down to Sidonius Apollinaris. 

4. That Lucilius applied the term to his own writings has been 
pointed out above as a natural inference from the passages from 
Petronius, Apuleius, Festus, and Paulus, and the contents of Book 
xxx of Lucilius and of Horace Sat. i. 4. | 

5. The absence of the term schedium from Horace’s writings may 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that he was disinclined to 
emphasize that particular feature of the character Lucilianus which 
was more particularly indicated by it (‘‘affected extemporization’’), 
though in the face of our dearth of knowledge of the early meaning 
and history of the word satura this point must not be pressed; while 
Cicero’s avoidance of the term for the use in question may have been 
due to the fact that words of this group (σχεδιάξω, σχεδίασμαὶ) 
had other applications in his vocabulary, as illustrated above. 

In conclusion: In this paper the writer has held pretty closely 
and narrowly to the pursuit of the main object, as defined above, 
7.e., the presentation of the claims of schedium for existence as a 
forerunner of satura in the nomenclature of the Roman literatz. 
Not all the points that might properly be brought within the scope 
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of even this limited subject—e.g., the possible light thrown by the 
meaning and history of the word schedtum upon the meaning and 
history of satura as the name of a literary genus—have been either 
argued or stated. There are other points, too, falling without these 
narrower limits, yet not lacking in interest or importance for the 
history and interpretation of Roman satire—e.g., the question of the 
truthfulness of Livy’s account of the earliest Roman satura—upon 
which our word and its history have a more or less direct bearing. 
But, lest modest little schedium (Luctlianae humilitatis) have too 
great a burden thrust upon it all at once, these various points are 
here passed over with this brief allusion. As a final word I will 
add that, although nearly all the material presented above has 
long been familiar to the writer (partly as a result of the fact 
that several of the passages cited happen to be included in a single 
volume of Latin selections which he has used with some of his 
’ classes for a dozen years or more) and has been associated together 
in his mind, it was not until Professor Hendrickson presented his 
paper to the Yale Classical Club that I distinctly recognized what 
now seems to me to be the full significance of the material; and 
I here express to my learned colleague my appreciation of his 
cordial willingness to have this little addition tacked on to the struc- 
ture of his larger work. 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF PLINY’S LETTERS 
By Dora JoHNSON 


In the course of collecting notes for a monograph on the classi- 
fication of the eight-book MSS of Pliny’s Letters I have been able 
to make a fairly complete list of these MSS, which, supplemented 
by those of the better-known groups, may be of interest to other 
students of the text of this author. 

The classification of the MSS in three families (with some cross- 
ing and interpolation) is retained from the principles enunciated 
by Heinrich Keil. 

In brief it may be said that the best witness to the text of 
the Letters would be the lost Parisinus used by Aldus in his 
edition of 1508. This MS, containing all ten books of the 
correspondence, was from the same archetype as codex Beluacensis 
(B) (sometimes called Riccardianus), and codex Florentinus (F), 
both preserved in Florence, and the latter existing in many 
copies scattered throughout the libraries of Europe. MSS of 
this group—except for the lost Parisinus and its one partial 
copy described below—include only books J-V. 6 (with the omission 
of IV. 26), making one hundred letters, whence the name of 
“‘hundred-letter tradition.” 

The second group is represented chiefly by codex Mediceus 
XLVII. 36 (M) and codex Vaticanus 3864 (V). This tradition, 
~ Called ‘‘nine-book,” since M contains books J-IX. 26, 8, was cur- 
rent in Germany and influenced to some extent a division of the MSS 
belonging to the third group. 

The third group had for its archetype the MS discovered in 1419 
by Guarino Guarini according to his own account at Venice, but 
more probably at Verona, as it was presumably the same as the MS 
formerly in the Capitular Library at Verona and used a century 
earlier both by the compiler of the Flores Moralium Auctoritatum, 
a book of excerpts which is still preserved in this library, and by 
Johannes Mansionarius, author of the Breuis Adnotatio de duobus 
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Pliniis... These MSS, usually containing eight books (I-VII, IX), 
are said to be of the “eight-book tradition.” 

The Verona MS, now lost, was loaned by Guarino to various 
scholars both for copying and for emendation, and it has many 
descendants. The great majority of these MSS are more or less 
contaminated by F through V. 6, many through this point being 
direct copies of this codex, or in direct descent from it. There is, 
however, a MS in the Royal Library in Dresden, D 166 (Keil’s D), 
which has apparently escaped such contamination, the corrections 
from F being made, indeed, but in such a way as to leave perfectly 
legible the original text. Keil believed this MS to represent the 
original eight-book tradition, while other scholars have been more 
in doubt as to its relation to the lost Verona archetype of the eight- 
book family.2| For purposes of classification I follow Keil in this 
article, though without subscribing finally to his views. 

For a further source of contamination we must look to Germany, 
where the M-tradition was current. From here, as shown by Keil, 
must have been derived the part of book VIII which is added as 
book IX to a few of the eight-book MSS. In these MSS and in 
some others of the more usual type there has been throughout some 
contamination from this source. 

Many fifteenth-century MSS of Pliny the Elder, of Martial, 
and of Silius Italicus include single letters from Pliny—III. 5; 
III. 7; 11. 21; and VI. 16—treating of these authors. There are 
also various MSS containing selections from the Letters, but these 
are all apparently either copied in direct descent from F or from the 
eight-book tradition, and are of no especial value for the con- 
stitution of the text. They are therefore disregarded in this 
enumeration, as are two or three very late MSS plainly copied from 


1See Remigio Sabbadini, Guarino Veronese 6 il suo epistolario, Salerno, 1885; 
Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica II (1887), 431 ff.; Le Scoperte, etc., Firense, 
1905; E. T. Merrill, ‘On the Eight-Book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters in Verona,” 
Classical Philology, V (1910). 


See Keil’s Preface to his critical edition of the Letters, Leipzig, 1870; R. Sab- 
badini, Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica, III (1890), 69 ff.; E. T. Merrill, Preface 
to Selected Lettera of the Younger Pliny, Macmillan, 1903; and ‘‘Zur frihen Ueber- 
lieferungsgeschichte des Briefwechsels zwischen Plinius und Trajan,’’ Wiener Studien, 
XXXI (1909). 
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the printed texts.! All MSS included except those marked with an 
asterisk 1 have personally studied or inspected. 


I. TEN-BOOK (HUNDRED-LETTER) TRADITION 


A. Chief representatives. 

*Parisinus (lost).? 

Bodleianus, Auct. F. IV. 33, chart. saec. XVI, lib. VIII. 8, 3-20. 
1, X. 5-40. 

Ashburnhamensis R98 (B or R), membr. saec. [X uel X, lib. 
I-V. 6. 32.4 

Florentinus olim bibliothecae S. Marci 284 (F), membr. saec. 
X uel XI, lib. I-V. 6.5 


B. Copies of F or in direct descent therefrom. 
*Bernensis 136, membr. saec. XIII, lib. I-V. 6.5 


1To this latter class belong a seventeenth-century MS in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, Nouv. Fond. 14166, and one of the same period in the Bibliothéque de Ste. Gené- 
viéve in Paris, codex 1745. 


* See Keil’s Preface. 


2? A volume consisting of the Beroaldus edition (1498) of Pliny’s Lettere bound up 
with the Avantius edition (1502) of the correspondence with Trajan. The missing 
letters of book VIII (and a small amount in continuation therefrom), and the first 
forty letters of the Trajan correspondence (lacking 1-4 by excision of a leaf) which 
were not printed by Avantius, are inserted in the proper place in manuscript. Further 
the whole of ix. 16 (lacking in the eight-book tradition and consequently in Beroaldus) 
and many additional readings are added in the margin and between the lines in a 
Renaissance hand. Attention was first called to this volume by Mr. E. G. Hardy, 
who believed it to be the printer’s copy used by Aldus in his first edition of 1508 
(see E. G. Hardy, ‘‘A Bodleian MS of Pliny’s Letters,’’ Journal of Philology, XVII, 
1888). Professor Merrill later disproved this theory, and showed that the volume in 
question was owned by Budaeus, who added many notes, the manuscript portions 
and many of the marginal and interlinear readings being taken directly from Paris- 
inus or from a copy of Parisinus (see E. T. Merrill, ‘‘On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny’s 
Letters,’ Classical Philology, II, 1907). 

¢QOnce in the chapter library of St. Mary of Beauvais and later in the Riccardian 
library in Florence from which it was stolen about 1830. It later found ite way into 
the Ashburnham collection, from which it was bought by the Italian government in 
1884 and placed in the Laurentian Library, where it is now preserved. See Stangl, 
Philologus, XLV; L. Havet, Revue Crittque, XVI; E. Chatelain, Paléographie des 
classiques latins, Pt. 2, text to Pl. CXLITI; C. Paoli, J codict Ashburnhamians della 
R. Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurensiana di Firenze, I, 53 ff.; L. Delisle, Notice sur des MSS 
du fond [nbri conservés ἃ la Laurentienne ἃ Florence. 


δ See Keil’s Preface. 


*See Keil’s Preface. Clear and straight copy of F, useful as preserving Greek 
passages which were later (s. XV) erased and rewritten in F; collated by Professor 
Merrill. 
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Rotomagensis O. 9. membr. saec. XIII, lib. I-V. 6.3 
Vaticanus 1777, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.2 
Vaticanus 1778, membr. saec. XIV, lib. I-V. 6.? 
Ottobonianus 3305, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 8. 4. 
Chigianus J. IV. 124, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6. 
Neapolitanus IV. B. 36, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6. 

Neapolitanus IV. B. 37, chart. a. 1468, lib. I-V. 6. 

Neapolitanus IV. B. 38, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-IV. 20; V. 1-6. 
Laurentianus XLVII. 37, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 8. 4.4 
Strogzianus VIII. 1418, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 8. 4.5 
Pistoriensis 57, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.5 

*Lucensis 376, chart. saec. XVI. lib. I-V. 6. 

Ambrosianus 8. 5, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6. 

Ambrosianus 8. 10, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.7 

*Monacensis 546, chart. saec. XVI. lib. I-V. 4.8 
*Guelferbytanus 11 Aug., chart. a. 1421, lib. I-V. 6. 
*Leidensis Bib. Pub. Lat. 199, membr. saec. XIV. lib. I-V. 6. 
*Escorialensis O. IT. 22, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.10 
Parisinus 8558, membr. saec. XIV. uel XV. lib. I-V. 6.1: 
Parisinus 8560, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.4 

Parisinus 8607, chart. a. 1454, lib. I-V. 6." 

Parisinus Nouv. Acq. Lat. 379, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 6.4 

1 See Catalogue général des MSS des bibliothéques publiques de France, Rouen, I. 

3 See Keil’s Preface. 

8 See Keil’s Preface. V. 7-8. 4 added from eight-book source as in F. 

‘See Keil’s Preface, and Bandini’s Catal. cod. Laurent. Through V. 6 F-tra- 
dition with some eight-book readings. V. 7-8. 4 added from eight-book source as in F. 

* Now in Biblioteca Nasionale, Florence. V. 7-8. 4 added from eight-book source. 

¢See Keil’s Preface. A few letters omitted. 

7 Index of addresses of the letters given precedes book I. This was apparently 
made or taken from the immediate archetype, or certainly from some MS of the F 
tradition, as the addresses correspond with those appearing in F, except for some 
slight contamination from the eight-book family. In the body of the MS addresses 
are lacking except for I. 1-4. 

* From the account at hand I judge this to be of the hundred-letter tradition. 


᾽ See O. v. Heinemann, Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek, Wolfenbittel, 
1884 


1 See Hartel-Loewe, Bid. Pat. Lat. Hiep., Vienna, 1887. 
11 See Keil'’s Preface. 

12See Keil’s Preface. Some letters omitted. 

18 Some letters omitted. 
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*Vindocinensis 112, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 8.1 
Bodleianus Can. Lat. 150. chart. saec. XV. lib. I-V. 7.2 
Mazarinus 3885, chart. saec. XV. 67 epistolae.® 
Reginensis 1575, membr. saec. XIII. Excerpta.‘ 
Laurentianus Strozzi. 75, membr. saec. XIII. Excerpta.‘ 
Angelicus 720, membr. 8866. XIII. Excerpta.® 
Parisinus 1116, membr. saec. XIII. Excerpta.® 
Vaticanus 3087, membr. saec. XIV. Excerpta.‘ 


C. Comes of F or in direct descent therefrom, supplemented by eight- 
book tradition from V.7 on (for these see III. D.) 


II. NINE-BOOK TRADITION 


A. Chief representatives. 
Mediceus XLVII. 36 (M), membr. saec. IX uel X., lib. I-IX. 


26. 8.4 
Vaticanus 3864 (V), membr. saec. X, lib. I-IV.‘ 


B. Contaminated representatives. 
*Pragensis XIV. A. 12, membr. saec. XIV uel XV, lib. I-IX.’ 
Harleianus 2497 (olim Cusanus), chart. saec. XV. lib. I-IX.® 
*Monacensis 14641, membr. saec. ΓΧ, lib. I. 6 et VI. 10.4 
*Leidensis Vossianus Lat. 98, membr. saec. X, lib. I. 1-2, 6.° 


1 See Catalogue général des bibliothéques publiques de France, Vendome, III. 

t Some letters omitted. Much contamination from eight-book source. 

?See Catalogue général des nibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, Bibliothéque 
Masarine, IIT. 

«See Keil’s Preface. 

ε See H. Narducci, Catalogus codd. MSS Bibliothecae Angelicae, Rome, 1893. 

See Cat. Gén. des bibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, Bibliothéque de 1’Ar- 
senal, ITI. 

7 See Keil’s Preface. Cf. also F. L. Titze, Plinti Epistolae, Leipzig, 1820, J. Truhlar, 
Cat. cod. MSS Lat. Bw. Pub. atque Univ. Pragensis, Prague, 1906. 

* This MS, formerly the property of the Hospital of St. Nicholas of Cues, was 
noticed in the British Museum by Professor E. T. Merrill (see Classical Philology, 
II, loc. cit.), and is of the same class as Titze’s codex mentioned above. Both MSS 
show a very strong M influence, having the same large lacunae as M and many similar 
readings. In both the order of the letters is strangely confused and some letters are 
omitted, especially from books VIII and IX which are combined to form book VIII. 

¢See G. De Vries, Exercitationes palaeographicae de Plinit Minoris Epistularum 
fragmento Voasiano notis Tironiants descripto. Leyden, 1890. 
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III, EIGHT-BOOK TRADITION 
A.. *Archetype (lost) Verona MS. 


B. Immediate transcripts of, or in reasonably pure descent from, 
Verona archetype. 


ἂ 


I. INCOMPLETE 

*Veronensis CLX VIII, membr. a. 1329, Flores.! 

Bodleianus Auct. F. ii. 22, membr. saec. XV. Excerpta in 
Br. adn. de duobus Pliniis, lib. ITT. 5. 1-2 ἃ 7, V. 8. 4-5.? 

Marcianus Lat. class. XI. 37, ff. 92-103, chart. saec. XV. lib. 
1-11. 4. 2.3 

Holkhamensis 396 membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.‘ 


11. COMPLETE 


Dresdensis Ὁ 166 (D), membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 


C. Through I-V. 6 contaminated from F-text and conjecture. 
Vaticanus 3405, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VIT, ΙΧ. 
Vaticanus 5881, chart. a. 1453, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 


1A florilegium preserved in the Capitular Library at Verona containing extracts 
from books I-VII of the Letters. See Karl Lohmeyer, Rheinisches Museum, LVIII 
(1903); E. T. Merrill, ‘‘On the Eight-Book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters in Verona,’’ 
Classical Philology, V (1910). 

8 Breuis adnotatio de duobus Pliniis, a biographical note on the two Plinies, is 
frequently found appended or prefixed to MSS of the Natural History or of the eight- 
book tradition of the Letters. It was composed by Johannes Mansionarius at Verona 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, and contains three extracts from the 
Letters. For citations of other examples of the Breuis adnotatio and a fuller dis- 
cussion of the subject see E. T. Merrill, Classical Philology, V (loc. cit.). 


3 Now in St. Mark’s Library at Venice. On last page of MS is written in 
red ink ‘‘Hunc librum donauit eximius artium et medicine doctor ars Joannes Mar- 
chanoua de Venetiis congregationi Canonicorum regularium Sancti Augustini. Ita ut 
tamen sit ad usum dictorum canonicorum in monasterio Sancti Joannis in uiridario 
Padue commorantium. Quare omnes pro eo pie orent. MCCCCLXVII.” For 
Joannes Marchanoua see Tiraboseht, VI, 209. The MS is unusual in having an index 
to the addresses of books I and II. See note by Professor Merrill cited in F. E. 
Robbins, ‘‘Tables of Contents in the MSS of Pliny’s Letters,’’ Classical Philology, 
V (1910). | 

‘At Holkham Hall, Norfolk. Property of the Earl of Leicester. A collection of 
167 letters not divided into books and in a confused order. Through V. 6 same text 
as D. After V. 6 in text and in number and order of letters very similar to Laur. xlvii. 
31 and 32, Triv. 644, and Mus. Brit. Burn. 231, except that some letters from earlier 
books are scattered through the later books. 


δ See Keil's Preface and citations above. 
ε Vat. 5881 and Reg. 1472 have same text. 
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Ottobonianus 1537, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X. 26. 8. 
Ottobonianus 1965, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 
Urbinas 1152, membr. et chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 
Urbinas 1153, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ... 
Palatinus 1561, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Reginensis 1472, chart. a. 1453, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ 2 
Strozzianus II. II. 86, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Mutinensis Q. 5. 23, membr. a. 1468, lib. I-VII, LX, 
Mutinensis Q. 8. 13, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X.5 
Mutinensis T. 6. 15, chart. a. 1460, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ 
Parmensis 2659 del Fondo De-Rossiano, membr. saec. XV, lib. 
I-VII, IX. 

Ambrosianus H. 65, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.’ 
*Vindobonensis 48. 8. 1. c., membr. a. 1468, lib. I-VII, ΓΧ 8 
*Vindobonensis 99, memb. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
*Vindobonensis 141, memb. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 
*Vindobonensis 298, memb. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 
*Stuttgardiensis ——, chart. a. 1478, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 
*Guelferbytanus 318 Helmst., chart. a. 1477, lib. I-VII, [X.¥ 
*Leidensis Voss. Lat. 80, chart. a. 1478, lib. I-VII, IX." 
Parisinus 8556, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, TX. 
Parismus 8557, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX." 
Parisinus eae chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ.» 

1 Professor Merrill’s 2 Professor Merrill's ‘‘u.’’ 

* Vat. 5881 and Reg. ars have same text. 

« Now in the Biblioteca Nasionale at Florence. Same text as ModenensisQ.8. 13. 

6 Same text as Stross. II. II. 86. ¢ A few letters omitted. 

1 See R. Sabbadini in Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica, III (1890), 69 ff. 


4869 8. Endlicher, Catal. codd. Phil. Lat. Bibl. Palat. Vindobonensis, Vienna, 
1888. Professor Merrill’s ‘’x.’’ [Closely allied to Urbinas 1153.—E. T. M.] 

ὁ [The Vienna MSS have been inspected by E. T. M.] 

"- See O. v. Heinemann, Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek, Wolfenbiattel, 


1884. 
1 See Catal. Bibl. Pub. et Unio. Lugduno-Batauae, Leyden, 1716. From notes at 


hand apparently belonging to this class. 

1s See Delisle, Le Cabinet des MSS, I, 220. Formerly the property of Alphonso 
I, King of Aragon and Naples (1435-1458). 

18 See Keil'’s Preface and G. Massatinti, La Biblioteca det Re d’ Aragona in Napok, 
Rocca San Casciano, 1897. Once the property of Ferdinand, King of Aragon and 
Naples (1458-1494). Not a copy of the Naples (1476) edition, but probably con- 
taminated from it. 
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Parisinus 8621, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 26. 8. 
Parisinus 8622, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X. 
Genovefanus 1143, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΓΧ. 

Mus. Brit. Ar. 154, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 

Mus. Brit. Burn. 229, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX. 

Mus. Brit. Burn. 230, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VIT, IX. 
Mus. Brit. Harl. 4868, membr. a. 1467, lib. I-VIT, IX? 

Mus. Brit. 12007, chart. a. 1455, lib. I-VII, ΓΧ 

Mus. Brit. 16424, membr. et chart. a. 1450, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 
Mus. Brit. 20054, membr. 8866. XV uel XVI, lib. I-VII, IX. 
Mus. Brit. 22816, membr. a. 1466, lib. I-VII, [X.? 

Mus. Brit. 23777, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 26.4 
Bodleianus Auct, F. ii. 22, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X. 
Bodleianus Laud Lat. 52, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 
Bodleianus D’Orv. 144, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.5 
Bodleianus Coll. Linc. (6) 77, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 
*“Neocaesariensis membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 


D. Through V. 6 direct comes of or in direct descent from F. 
Casinas P 529, membr. a. 1429, lib. I-VII, IX.’ 
Laurentianus XLVII, 31, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-VII, ΓΧ 8 
Laurentianus XLVII, 32, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΓΧ 9 


18ee Catalogue général des MSS des bibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, 
Bibliothéque de Ste. Genéviéve, I. 

8 Hari. 4868 and 22816 have the same text. 

8 12007 and 16424 have the same text. 

«Much contamination apparently from the early printed texts. Perhaps a copy 
of one of these. 

‘ Perhaps used by Lodovico Carbo in preparing for the press the edttto princepe 
(Valdarfer, Venice, 1471), as prefixed to the MS is Carbo’s dedication of his edition 
to Borsius, Duke of Modena. See Summary Catalogue of Bodleian MSS, No. 17022. 
Further the text as corrected by Carbo (7?) is almost identical with the text of the 
princeps. 

¢ Purchased for Princeton University about 1893 from Hoepli, Milan. See 
Hoepli’s Sezione Antiquaria (1893), No. 113. [Examined by E. T. M.] 

7 The earliest dated MS of its class yet noted. {On account of early date deserves 
especial attention for the text from V. 7 on, which may well be close reproduction of 
the lost Verona archetype.—E.T.M.] 

®8even books of letters, including I-V. 6 entire and scattered letters from books 
V, VI, VII, and IX. After V. 6 same text and confused order of letters as Lauren- 
tianus XLVII. 32, Trivulsianus 644, Mus. Brit. Burn. 231, and Holkhamensis 396. 
See Keil’s Preface, and Bandini’s Catal. codd. Laurent., II. 

* See note on Laurent. XLVII, 31. 
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Laurentianus XLVII, 34, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.! 

Malatestianus XX. II, membr. saec. XV. lib. I-VII, [X.* 

Ambrosianus J. 75, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, [X.? 

Trivulzianus 644 saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.‘ 

*Augustanus (Vindel) 118, a. 1466, lib. I-VII, ΓΧ 

Mus. Brit. Burn. 231, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, IX.° 

Mus. Brit. Harl. 2780, membr. a. 1463, lib. I-VII, ΓΧῚ 

Mus. Brit. Harl. 5288, menibr. saec. XV, lib. I-VII, ΙΧ. 

Bodleianus d. 1 (Duke Humfrey’s MS), membr. saec. XV, lib. 
I-VII, IX. 

Toletanus 49, 2, a. 1468, lib. I-VIT, [X.° 


E. Contaminated throughout from M- and F-tradition, and with the 
addition of part of book VIII numbered as book IX. 
Chigianus H. V. 154, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-IX (om. VIII 8.3 
-18.11).. 


1Through V. 6 same confused order as Malatestianus XX, II, Mus. Brit. 
Burn. 231, Harl. 2780, and Harl. 5288. After V. 6 in usual eight-book order. 

2See note on Laurent. XLVII, 34, and R. Zazseri, Sut codd. 6 libri a stampa 
nella Bibl. Malatestiana di Cesena, Cesena, 1887. 

ὃ Before 1443. See R. Sabbadini in Museo, III, loc. cit. | 

4 See note on Laurent., XLVII, 31. At close of codex later hand adds alphabetical 
index of first words of letters given. 

ὁ From notes at hand I judge this to belong here. 

¢Seven books of letters including I-V. 6 entire and scattered letters there- 
after. Order of letters confused throughout. Through V. 6 same order as Laurent. 
XLVII. 34, Malatest. XX. II., Harl. 2780, and Harl. 5288. After V. 6 same order 
and text as Laurent. XLVII, 31 and 32, Trivulzianus 644, and Holkhamensis 396 
(but see Holkhamensis 396 above). 

1 See note on Laurent. XLVII. 34. Harl. 2780 and Harl. 5288 have same text. 

* Given to the Library in 1444 by Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester. 

9 See F. F. Abbott, ‘‘The Toledo MS of the Germania of Tacitus with some notes 
on a Pliny MS,” The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago (First Series), 
VI (1893). 

10 From a MS of this class was Schurener’s Roman edition (1474) edited, and on 
this edition (with the addition by Pomponius Laetus of readings from Vaticanus 3864 
(V) and the emendations of other MSS of class III. C. and ITI. D.) were founded most 
later editions of I-IX before Aldus (1508). But no MSS of this class have heretofore 
been noticed. 

11 At Rome in Biblioteca Chigiana. On a slip pasted to fly-leaf, said by catalogue 
to be ‘‘schedula’”’ of Alexander VII, is written ‘‘Codex fuit francisci Piccolominei 
Senensis qui ab auunculo Pio II factus postea Cardinalis 8. Eustachii ad pontificatum 
euectus nomine Pii tertii nuncupatus obit anno domini MDIII. Is in adolescentia 
codicem legit et in margine manu sua adnotauit aliqua quae prae ceteris auidere sit 
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Taurinensis CCXCVII, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-IX (om. 
VITI. 8. 3-18. 11)! 

*Oratorianus XX XIV, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-IX (om. VIII. 
8. 3-18. 11).2 

*Escorialensis N. III. 10, membr. saec. XV, lib. I-IX.? 


F. Incomplete. 
Riccardianus 1240, chart. saec. XV. 30 epistolae lib. I-IV. 
*Lucensis 514, a. 1461, lib. I-VII. 23.4 
*Genauensis saec. XV, lib. V. 9-VII, ΙΧ. 
Ambrosianus H. 54, membr. saec. XV, lib. V. 8-VII, IX.° 
Marcianus XI. 37, ff. 72-91, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-II. 17. 
Marcianus XII. 151, chart. saec. XV, lib. I-II. 1. 
*Sangallensis 896, chart. saec. XVI lib. I-III.” _ 
Mus. Brit. Harl. 2570, chart. saec. XV. lib. I-IV. 4.8 
Vaticanus 5114, membr. saec. XV, excerpta. 
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magis uidebuntur in Plinii epistolis quae tempore illo non adhuc prostabant typis 
expressis sed de more manuscriptae circumferebantur.”” Apparently an eight-book 
MS of the usual type (except for the included portion of Book VIII) contaminated 
by the M-tradition. Perhaps previously owned by Pius IT (Aeneas Siluius Piccolomini) 
whose prolonged stays in Germany would readily explain the source of the MS. 


1 At Turin in the Biblioteca Nasionale. Beautifully written and in some parts 
elaborately illuminated. At the bottom of the first page is a coat of arms—-silver 
field with horizontal red bar—of the Giorgi or Zorzi family of Venice, or the San Sever- 
ino family of Naples. Probably the latter, as Montfaucon (Biblioteca Bibliotecarum, 
Paris, 1739) mentions two codices of the Letters that were formerly in the Monastery 
of San Severino at Naples. Presumably later the property of the House of Savoy, 
and included in the MSS given to the Library by Vittorio Amadeo II at its foundation 
in 1720. See G. Pasini, Codices Manuscripti Bibl. Regit Taurinensis, Turin, 1749. 

8 From the given description possibly the MS from which the Beroaldus edition 
of 1501 was printed, ora copy from this printed text. See E. Mandarini, I codic 
manoscritti della Biblioteca Oratoriana di Napoli, Naples, 1897. Mentioned by Mont- 
faucon as being formerly in the Biblioteca Oliuetanorum at Naples. 

ὃ See Hartel-Loewe, Bibl. Patrum Lat. Hispaniensis, Vienna, 1887. From descrip- 
tion furnished by the Librarian of the Escurial, I judge this MS to belong here. 


4 From notes at hand I judge this to be of the F-tradition through V. 6. 

8 Some letters omitted. 

‘See R. Sabbadini, Museo, ITI, loc. cit. 

7See Verzeichnis der Handschriften der Stiftsbibliothek von St. Gallen, Halle, 1878. 
81, 8, 12, 23, and 24 are omitted. Text is much like D though not the same. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTE ON PLUTARCH’S MORALIA 720C 


The last sentence of Plutarch’s Quaestiones conviviales viii. 2 (720C) has 
never, to my knowledge, been satisfactorily explained. The subject of this 
Question is the meaning of the saying, attributed to Plato by tradition, that 
God always geometrizes. After several interpretations have been given, 
Plutarch, speaking in his own person, puts forth the following theory: God 
is said always to geometrize, because in forming the universe, which is equal 
in magnitude to the pre-existent matter, and like in quality to the idea, he 
solves the problem of constructing a figure equal in size to one given figure 
and similar to another. Further, Plutarch continues, he preserves the 
universe, which is subject to divers changes because of the inherent nature 
of matter, by constantly applying the pattern to it. Then follows the 
sentence which I desire to discuss: 7 καὶ κάλλιον τοῦ συμμέτρου τὸ περίμετρον 
τῶν ὄντων, (ἣ is the generally accepted emendation for ἣ of the manuscripts). 

Wyttenbach in his edition of the Moralia translates the sentence thus: 
“ywnde etiam pulchrius id quod rerum mensuram complectitur, quam id 
quod eam aequat’’; but in a note he adds: “‘sententiam in versione expressi; 
quamquam ad nexum quid deesse videtur.” The same translation is given 
in the Didot Plutarch, edited by Duebner. In the English translation of the 
Moralia edited by Goodwin (iii. 406), we find this rendering, ‘Wherefore 
in its measure and circuit this universal world is more beautiful than that 
which is merely similar to 11.) Kaltwasser omits this sentence entirely from 
his translation but adds this note (v. 448): ‘‘Die letzten Worte in dieser 
Frage ἡ καὶ κάλλιον u.8.w., sind mir wenigstens unverstindlich. Ricard 
bringt, ich weiss nicht wie, folgenden Sinn heraus: en sorte que |’ensemble 
du monde est plus parfait que s’il avoit moins d’étendue. Fast ebenso 
tibersetzt auch Amyot.” The translation of Ricard which is cited by Kalt- 
wasser is most certainly incorrect. The other translations, I think, fail to 
throw any real light upon the meaning of the sentence. 

Now, I would suggest that for τὸ περίμετρον we read τὸ περὶ μέτρον. 
We have then an allusion to Plato’s Philebus 66AB; cf. especially the fol- 
lowing sentences: ὡς ἡδονὴ κτῆμα οὐκ ἔστι πρῶτον οὐδ᾽ αὖ δεύτερον, ἀλλὰ 
πρῶτον μέν πῃ περὶ μέτρον καὶ τὸ μέτριον καὶ καίριον, etc., and δεύτερον μὴν 
περὶ τὸ σύμμετρον καὶ καλὸν καὶ τὸ τέλεον καὶ ἱκανὸν, etc. The sense of the 
passage of Plutarch would thus be: And that is the reason that Plato says 
that τὸ περὶ μέτρον is better than τὸ σύμμετρον. (τῶν ὄντων is of course to 
be taken as a partitive genitive, not as Wyttenbach seems to take it, with 
τὸ wept μέτρον.) Furthermore, from the connection with what precedes, it 

16 
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is plain that Plutarch conceives that Plato in the Philebus meant by the 
περὶ μέτρον the idea, and by τὸ σύμμετρον the visible copy. 

Latent allusions to Plato such as this and latent quotations are very 
common, of course, in Plutarch. Several other examples may be cited from 
this same Question: in 718D there is a very close parallel to Phaedo 83D; 
in 718E, a phrase taken directly from Republic 527 E; and in 718 F an almost 
exact quotation of a phrase in Phaedrus 249 C. 
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A NOTE ON THE VOCATIVE IN HERODOTUS AND IN HOMER 


The works dealing with Greek syntax in general state that the omission 
of ὦ with the vocative in Greek prose is either late or passionate.! Professor 
John A. Scott has shown by his statjstics of the vocative in Herodotus 
that the statement that the omission of ὦ with the vocative is late is not 
justified by the facts. He holds that the omission of ὦ instead of indicating 
excitement, as former writers have maintained, shows respect and reserve. 

By a study of the vocatives in Herodotus made in ignorance of Professor 
Scott’s work on the vocative I was led to the conclusion that the omission 
of ὦ in this writer signifies familiarity or condescension on the part of the 
speaker. I would call attention to the following points. A very large pro- 
portion of proper names in Herodotus which are found without ὦ in the 
vocative is addressed by an oriental king to his subordinates. The inter- 
jection never appears in such an address. The subordinates, however, in the 
great majority of cases, address their lord as ὦ βασιλεῦ. There are, I find, 
but six cases of the simple βασιλεῦ. Of these the first is in an emotional 
sentence: βασιλεῦ, xotov ἐφθέγξαο ἔπος (v. 106); the others indicate familiarity 
or a sense of equality in social rank, as in the case of the exiled king of 
Sparta, Demaratus (vi. 102, 104); Queen Artemisia (viii. 102), Mardonius 
(viii. 100, this also emotional), Masistes, the king’s brother (ix. 111). Croesus, 
so long as he is king, is addressed ὦ Κροῖσε (i. 32, bis); after his downfall 
always Κροῖσε (i. 87, 90 bis, 155). 

With the vocative of ἄναξ, ὦ is, I believe, always used. With δέσποτα 
I find more cases where it is used than of the omission. But in this case the 
word itself implies such obsequiousness on the part of the user that the 
dropping of the formal ὦ expresses only a familiar relation of a slave or | 
an inferior to a great lord. 

It is true that “the familiar family greetings . . . . have the interjection” 
as a rule in Herodotus, but there is the significant instance where the little 
Gorgo says: πάτερ, διαφθερέει σε ὁ ξένος ἦν μὴ ἀποστὰς ἴῃς. 

We find always ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι and the like and with but one exception 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, etc. I cannot think that in ix. 89 ὦ ἄνδρες Θεσσαλοί of the 
fleeing Artabazus is “intended to picture his perplexity or his coarseness.’ 

18ee Riemann et Goelzer, Kihner-Gerth, Gildersleeve. 
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The closest parallel to the effect of omitting ὦ with the vocative in 
Herodotus is the use of du in German (and in general the use of the second 
person singular in several modern languages) in addressing inferiors in 
rank and children as well as with intimates. 

In the articles on the vocative in Homer and Hesiod by the same author 
(AJP XXIV, 192 ff.) there are interpretations of the omission of ὦ in certain 
cases which appear untenable: for example, that ‘‘woman’s attitude was too 
reserved” to permit women the use of ὦ in the Homeric poems. Penelope 
allows herself to say “‘xvov ddeés” which could hardly be heightened by ὦ and 
is as strong as the ὦ xuvduvea of Ares adduced in illustration. Iris and Hera 
employ the same unrestrained expression in addressing Athena and Artemis 
respectively. 

Again, the following statement seems questionable: ‘‘It is exactly char- 
acteristic of the attitude of Odysseus and the impression that he tried to 
make that in the presence of Nausicaa and Alcinous as told in vi, vii, viii, 
he never uses ὦ. In these scenes he wishes to appear worthy and dignified. 
On his return to Ithaca he tries to be mean and ignoble and so he uses freely 
the interjection. He uses six vocatives with ὦ in xix, 187-382.” But it 
must be observed that three of these cases consist of the highly reverential 
line, ὦ γύναι αἰδοίη Λαερτιάδεω ’OSvoyjos. The other three are the respectful 
ὦ γύναι (bis) addressed by the supposed beggar to the lady of the house 
and ὦ γρηῦ addressed to the fine old nurse, Eurycleia. 

The explanation of the use of ὦ with the patronymic ὦ Νέστορ Νηλιάδη 
on the ground that ‘“‘Homer does not take Nestor very seriously” appears 
inadequate. In regard to the tone of the interjection in Iliad xxiv surely 
ὦ γέρον of Hermes is more respectful than the repeated γέρον of the angry 
Achilles. In softened mood the latter says: γέρον φίλε and γέρον Πρίαμε. 
Compare Agamemnon in anger to the priest, μή σε, γέρον (A. 26). 

I believe that there are two reasons for the frequent occurrence of the 
vocative in Early Epic without ὦ: the large number of other words used in 
addition to the simple vocative in the nature of epithets, and the fact that 
the social equality and simplicity of Homeric society is expressed by the 
intimate dropping of the formal ὦ. 


Grace Harriet Macurpy 
Vassar COLLEGE ᾿ 


THE DELPHIAN STADIUM INSCRIPTION 
Tov foivov μὲ φάρεν és τοῦ δρόμου ai δέ κα φάρει, λιλαξάστο | τὸν 
5 θεὸν ho κα κεραίξται καὶ | perabvodro κἀποτεισάτο mév||re δραχμάς " 
τούτου δὲ τοι κατα γορέσαντι τὸ λήμισσον. 
This inscription, of which the corrected text is repeated here for the 
convenience of the reader, has already endured several vicissitudes of read- 
ing and interpretation. The reading is settled, but the interpretation 
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requires, I believe, a still further revision, which—briefly stated at the out- 
set—rests upon understanding ἐς τοῦ δρόμου as ἐκ τοῦ δρόμον. 

Discovered in May, 1896, on the outer face of the southern supporting 
wall of the stadium at Delphi, the inscription was widely reported as con- 
taining regulations for the regimen of the athletes, in particular a prohibition 
against giving them new wine. So in Berl. phil. Woch. 1896, p. 831, Chronique 
des arts 1896, p. 194, Journ. Hell. Stud. 1896, p. 343, Frazer’s Pausanias V, 
260, 394, Jiithner in Pauly-Wissowa under δρόμος, p. 1718 (“‘ Eine delphische 
Inschrift aus dem 6. πα. v. Chr. enthalt das strenge Verbot, dass den 
Wettlaufern kein Wein: letzter Ernte gereicht werden dirfe’’). 

The text was first published by Homolle B.C.H. XXIII (1899) 611, who 
reads and translates the first line (the rest of the text as above) as follows: 
τὸν ροῖνον μὲ φάρεν és τὸ [’E]vdp|dpov, “On n’apportera point de vin dans 
le sanctuaire d’Eudromus.’’ There is nothing left of the notion of new 
wine which figured in the earlier reports and which was evidently due to 
someone’s hasty conclusion that the first words were to be read τὸ(ν) νέ(ον) 
οἶνον. The fourth letter has in fact three bars, but, whether or not a mere 

‘error, the appearance of such a form for ¢ is not infrequent, especially in 
Boeotia (cf. Kretschmer Vaseninschriften 97). 

Homolle remarks that the place occupied by the inscription, the name 
of the hero Eudromus, though otherwise unknown and, the prohibition of 
wine,! show a connection between this inscription and the athletes who 
frequented the stadium. It marks the site of a sanctuary of one of those 
génees under whose protection the runners liked to place themselves and to 
whom they sacrificed before the games. In front of the inscription are 
remains of polygonal walls which seem to form an inclosure, perhaps, he 
continues, the sanctuary of Eudromus. Homolle’s reading and interpre- 
tation were followed by Ziehen Leges sacrae, No. 73, and also in my Introduction 
to the Study of the Greek Dialects, No. 50. For unfortunately I had overlooked 

, the important article of Keramopoullos in the Ἐφ. ’Apy. 1906, pp. 156-86. 

Keramopoullos reads ἐς τοῦ δρόμου, instead of és τὸ [᾿Ε]υδρόμου, stating 
that the space between O and Y in which Homolle supplied E is not a new 
break but an old hollow in the stone, so deep that it was passed over by the 
engraver of the inscription. A recent opportunity to inspect the stone has 
convinced me that this is indeed the case, and that the hero Eudromus must 
follow the new wine into the realm of ghosts. But I do not believe that K. 
has drawn the proper inference from the new reading. By és τοῦ δρόμου, 
he understands εἰς τὰ τοῦ δρόμου, εἰς τὰ μέρη τοῦ δρόμον, into the stadium 
and all the buildings connected with it, such as the athletes’ bath, oiling, 
and undressing-rooms, which he suggests are perhaps represented by those 
remains in front of the inscription that Homolle thought might belong to the 
sanctuary of Eudromus. His interpretation of the whole inscription is 
given in a paraphrase (p. 168), which may be rendered as follows: ‘‘The 


1 See below, p. 80, footnote 1. 
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introduction of wine into the places pertaining to the stadium is forbidden. 
If anyone, caught transgressing this prohibition, alleges in excuse that he was 
bringing the wine in order to make a libation to some god, he must propitiate 
the god for whom he intended the unlawful libation. He must also make a 
change in the libation prepared, performing it without wine, and must pay a 
fine of five drachmas, of which half shall go to thé informer, the other half to 
the public treasury.”’ He thinks that the prohibition was intended primarily 
for the athletes, and that the inscription was placed where it was for this 
reason, but that it was extended also to any who might plan to offer libations 
in the stadium. Yet, as K. himself points out, the only part of the penalty 
which could apply to the athlete who carried in wine to drink would be the 
fine of five drachmas. His interpretation assumes a shift from one class of 
offenders to another, both in the prohibition and in the application of the 
penalty. It is impossible to believe that so much is to be read into the text, 
that anything so complicated was intended by the words employed. 

The second and following lines refer plainly to sacrificial wine. I believe 
that nothing different is intended in the first line, and that the whole notion 
of the exclusion of wine from the athlete’s regimen! is, so far as this inscription 
is concerned, as much of a myth as the new wine and the hero Eudromus. 
As we have numerous instances of the prohibition of the removal of the 
sacrificial meat (e.g. Ditt. Syll.2 632: τῶν δὲ κρεῶν μὴ φέρεσθαι; ibid. 
589. 32: τῶν δὲ κρεῶν μὴ εἶναι ἐκφορὴν ἔξω τοῦ τεμένεος. Cf. also Ziehen, 
Leges sacrae, pp. 238 ff.), may we not have before us, for the first time to 
be sure, a similar prohibition against the removal of wine which stood ready 
mixed for the pouring of libations (cf. Stengel, Opfergebrduche der Griechen, 
pp. 52 ff.)? Our translation would then run as follows: 

“One shall not carry off the wine from the δρόμος.2 If one does carry 
it off, he must propitiate the god for whom it is prepared, and make an 
offering in its place and pay a fine of five drachmas, half of this to go to the 
informer.”’ 

The use of φέρω in the same sense as ἐκφέρω is common in literature and 
inscriptions. Cf. the τῶν δὲ κρεῶν μὴ φέρεσθαι quoted above, and the 
numerous examples which Skutsch has recently had occasion to bring together, 

1 It may be added that the statement to this effect which is current in the dictiona- 
ries of antiquity, and is also repeated by Homolle and Keramopoullos, is broader than 
is strictly warranted by the passage in Galen (xv. 194 Kthn) which is always cited 
in its support. Here the advice is given not to drink wine immediately after exercise, 
but first water, ‘‘as the athletes do who have learned by experience.’’ Does this 


mean anything more than that athletes had learned to refrain from wine immediately 
after exercise? Where are we told that wine was wholly excluded from their regimen ? 


3 For shrines of divinities at places for athletic contests, cf. Paus. iii. 14. 6 Δ; 
vi. 23. 2, and Daremberg et Saglio Dict. des antig., pp. 1685 ff. Whether the δρόμος 
of our inscription is the stadium itself, as Keramopoullos supposes, or refers to the place 
which the inscription faces, perhaps a special approach from the athletes’ quarters and 
lined with altars, is an archaeological question upon which I shall not venture. More 
thorough excavation of this immediate locality might throw some light upon it. 
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Glotta III, 92. The translation of μεταθυσάτο as “offer in place of” is 
not open to Keramopoullos’ just criticism of Homolle’s “renew.’”’ The 
“elliptical genitive’? construction of ἐς τοῦ Spduov, which, to say the least, 
is not so easily defended as was the same construction with a proper name, 
as under the former reading és [᾿Ε]υδρόμου, is now avoided. The crucial 
point is the és itself. The Delphian dialect regularly has ἐν with accusative, 
and this supposed és “‘into’”’ has been a solitary and puzzling anomaly 
(ef. Class. Phil. II, p. 264 with references, and my Greek Dialects No. 50, 
note), which we are happily rid of if we take ἐς --: ἐκ. If it is said that this 
is only to exchange one anomaly for another, since ἐς Ξε ἐκ has also been 
hitherto unknown in Delphian, the answer is: The distribution of év with 
accusative and els (és, évs) is clean cut; no dialect has both types except 
where external influence is involved, and then, barring a few examples of 
Aetolian ἐν in late Doric inscriptions, it is the εἰς, due to Attic influence, 
whicb appears later. On the other hand, while four dialects have regularly 
ἐς Ξε ἐκ, there are also some which have traces of és, though usually showing 
ἐκ or ἐξ Cf. my Greek Dialects ὃ 100 with a, where Delph. ἔσγονος is quoted 
with a query. This reading in the Labyadae inscription C45, which Solmsen 
Inser. select. gives after Nikitskij, I had not ventured, in the face of previous 
readings, to regard as certain, but a subsequent inspection of the stone has 
convinced me that it is beyond any doubt, and indeed it seems clear enough 


in the photograph published in B.C.H. XIX. 
CarL, Daruine Bucx 


PLAUTUS MERCATOR 59: convicitum OR coniurium? 


The readings of the Jtala recensio are generally regarded as having the 
value of conjectural emendations; in the present passage one of them has 
proved so acceptable that, so far as I know, it has appeared in all editions 
of Plautus from the princeps down to the present day in spite of contra- 
dictory evidence in the Palatine MSS. No doubt early editors regarded it 
as having the value of an independent reading, and even in the present 
century some may hold to this view. However this may be, I think that 
conricium should disappear from our verse in future editions of the Mercator. 

Charinus, in the prologue, is telling the story of an early love affair and 
consequent trouble with his father; the leno importunus made .ducks and 
drakes of the hard-earned wealth of the boy’s father; the father in indignant 
mutterings, as reported by Charinus, expressed his disgust that 

convicium tot me annos jam se pascere 
For conricium of the Italian recension, B gives coniurium, CD give conutrium 
(which is obviously a mere miswriting of the reading in B). The early 

1 How far this is due to difference in the character of the following sound, and how 

far the ἐκ is due to external influence, is not wholly determinable. és probably arose 


before gutturals, but whether it anywhere remained restricted to this position is 
doubtful. 
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editors (cf. the notes of Lambinus, Pareus, and Camerarius) interpret 
convicium as meaning “ disgrace,” an equivalent of opprobrium, and in default 
of evidence (but cf. Ussing ad loc.), I assume that modern editors so take 
it. It is, however, clear that convicitum in Latin is not a synonym of oppro- 
brium. The Thesaurus 8.0. shows that the word connotes noise, and Plautine 
usage regularly brackets it with phrases referring to abusive talk, with male 
precatur (Merc. 235), with clamorem facere (Bacch. 874); the context of Most. 
617 depicts a wrangle between debtor and creditor; it may be added that 
elsewhere in Plautus the word appears only in the phrase facere convicium. 
If the word is possible 1 in our verse it could only be used metonymously in the 
sense of “‘a noisy wrangler” as Ovid used it of magpies, nemorum convicia 
picae (Metam. v. 676). May it not mean that in our verse? Hardly, for 
Charinus has just described himself as carrying on his affair, especially the 
mercenary side of it, in secret (res exsulatum ad illam clam [MSS iam] 
abibat patris, 43); it is the father who, on discovering the truth, becomes 
noisy (45-49). 

Under these circumstances ; should we not read conturium, for which I 
maintain the evidence of the Palatine MSS is unanimous? The indignant 
father naturally supposes that the boy and the leno tmportunus are conspiring 
grafters robbing him of his fortune. We shall then be introducing a new 
word into the language; for conturtus will be a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον. As such, 
coniurius will hardly be more suspicious than munem in vs. 105 of this same 
prologue, although the latter word has the advantage of two notices in Latin 
lexicographers. I can see no impropriety in the form or meaning of coniurius, 
but I must defer to specialists on this point. For their consideration I 
submit the following: 


iniurus iniurius ‘iniurium ‘iniuro (Late Latin in peculiar sense 
but note iniuriatum in 
Lucilius acc. to Cichorius, 
Unters. zu Lucilius, Ὁ. 239). 
periurus ‘“periurius periurium periuro 
*ooniurus coniurius(?) ‘“coniurium  coniuro 


The adjective iniurtus and the substantive periurium seem to me to justify 
sufficiently the formation of an adjective conturius, here used as a substan- 
tive. Once (As. 318) Plautus uses coniuratus in the sense we require for 
conturius; except for the aversion to an ictus falling on the last syllable of 
8, spondaic word-ending, one might better read coniuratum in our verse than 
. the undeservedly popular convicium. It is to be regretted in any case that 
the Thesaurus has no lemma, conturius, which the reading of BCD would 
justify even if my plea for it in the text should not be convincing; the editor 
of the Lexicon Plautinum rightly gives the word a place. 
HENRY W. PRESCOTT 
ΤῊΣ Universiry or Caicaaco 
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NOTE ON ANTH. PAL. xvi. 201. 5-6 (DIDOT) 
οὐκ ἀπὸ πανδήμου, ξένε, Κύπριδος οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ γαίης 
εἰμὶ, καὶ ὑλαΐης ἔκγονος εὐφροσύνης. 

Eros philosophus loquitur and explains to the querying poet the absence 
of the wings and the torch, and the symbolism of the four wreaths repre- 
senting the cardinal virtues. He is not the child of Aphrodite Pandemos 
nor the offspring of material joy. There is nothing to stumble over in the 
translation, but to the Greek ear I think the use of εὐφροσύνη, especially in a 
platonizing poem, for the pleasure of sensual love would have given offense. 
Plato himself, of course, who everywhere observes the distinction of Prodicus, 
would be the first to protest: Protag. 337 C, μάλιστ᾽ ἂν οὕτως εὐφραινοίμεθα, 
οὐχ ἡδοίμεθα: εὐφραίνεσθαι μὲν γάρ ἐστι μανθάνοντά τι καὶ φρονήσεως μεταλαμ- 
βάνοντα αὐτῇ τῇ διανοίᾳ, ἥδεσθαι δὲ ἐσθίοντά τι ἢ ἄλλο ἡδὺ πάσχοντα αὐτῷ τῷ 
σώματι. Aristotle Top. B. 6. 1126 22 drily rejects the distinction. But as 
Alexander ad loc. points out, it was accepted by the Stoics. Plutarch also 
(Non posse suaviter ix) says that it is only pure pleasures ἃς δ᾽ ἄξιον καὶ δίκαιον 
εὐφροσύνας καὶ χαρὰς νομίζεσθαι. Cf. Conmiv. quaest. ix. 14. 11, ὧστε τὴν μὲν 
εὐφροσύνην μὴ κήλησιν εἶναι κτλ. The distinction so far as needed for the 
present purpose would, I think, be confirmed by the usage of the Greek poets. 

Εὐφροσύνη is a word of higher range. It may be used of Bacchic and 
convivial hilarity and blithesomeness, as opposed to care and worry, but 
hardly, if ever, in Greek literature of the ἡδονή of Aphrodite Pandemos. 
Pindar’s Nats εὐφρανθεῖσα Πηνειοῦ λέχει (Pyth. ix. 16) is of course not an 
exception, for he is speaking of a god. In Solon 24 the ἔργα Διονύσον καὶ 
Μουσέων intervene between Κυπρογένους and εὐφροσύνης. Theognis 1324 
looks like an exception. But the emphasis is wholly on the opposition to 
μερίμνας as in 766 and a prayer for ἔργματα σωφροσύνης follows. Even in 
1068 the meaning is blithesomeness and there is no close connection with 
1063-64. In 1284 the meaning is obscure. The occasional misuse of the 
word by an erotic elegist would in any case prove as little as the nomen 
meretricis in Athenaeus 583 E, which the Socrates of the Cratylus would have 
pronounced a misnomer. But as a matter of fact the word is not so used in 
the erotic epigrams of Anth. Pal. v and xii, and the use is therefore doubly 
improbable in a wouldbe philosophic epigrammatist. 

Εὐφροσύνη is used, if my count is right, twelve times in the entire Pala- 
tine anthology, but nowhere, except in the passage before us. of sensual 
pleasure. The tone in which a late moralizing or platonizing epigrammatist 
speaks of that may be learned from Anth. Pal. x. 45. 

On the other hand, ἀφροσύνης, which I propose to read in our passage, is 
early associated with that species of ‘‘folly” and is almost technical for it. 
Euripides derives A φροδίτη from it: Tro. 989-90: 


τὰ μῶρα yap πάντ᾽ ἐστὶν "Adpodirn βροτοῖς 
καὶ τοὔνομ᾽ ὀρθῶς ἀφροσύνης ἄρχει θεᾶς. 
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Cf. Hippolytus 164 and 966 where τὸ μῶρον is asynonym. To this train of 
associations Platonism adds the depreciatory significance of ‘‘material.” In 
Timaeus 86 D the erotic sensualist is described as ἄφρονα ἴσχων ὑπὸ τοῦ 
σώματος τὴν ψνχήν, and in Phaedo 66 C the body infects the soul with épa- 
tw... . καὶ drvapias. Cf. 67 A, τῆς τοῦ σώματος ἀφροσύνης. 

Later writers use ὑλικός or ὑλαῖος to express the idea: Proclus in Rempub. 
ii. 276. 8 Croll., δουλεύει γὰρ (8c. ἡ ψυχὴ) θυμοῖς, ἐπιθυμίαις . . . . δαίμοσιν 
ὑλαίοις ; Agathias Hist., p. 151 C, τῶν τῆς ὕλης ἁμαρτημάτων ; Synes. hymn. 3, 
Svodepay ὕλας κηλίδα φέρω. . . . λαμυρᾶς ὕλας ἵμερος ἄγχει; and p. 1077 A, 
τὰς τοῦ σώματος ἡδονὰς καὶ τούτων ye Tas ὑλικωτάτας. 

I think that we may infer that if Marianus Scholasticus did not write 
ἀφροσύνης instead of εὐφροσύνης he would have admitted that he ought to 
have done so. 

Paleographically the change is very slight. See Meineke Analecta Alez- 
andrina, p. 230, ἢ. 1: “Litterae εὖ et a simillimo compendio exarabantur. 
Apud Artemidor. Ontrocr. ii. 37 pro ἄδηλος leg. εὔδηλος, et apud Arcad., p. 82, 


15, dporos pro evporos.” 
PAUL SHOREY 


THE ACCENTUATION OF WORDS OF THE TYPE 
COMMEMORARE 


In Class. Phil. VI, p. 414, Professor F. W. Shipley suggests that com- 
pound verbs of the type commemorare received a secondary accent on the 
second syllable. Professor Shipley does not seem to have observed, and may 
be interested to learn, that this suggestion had already been made by myself 
in Class. Rev. XX, p. 33, and Class. Phil. II, p. 344. To be exact, I went 
somewhat farther than Professor Shipley, and suggested that all words of 
that measure, whether compound verbs or not, were accented in that way 
if they had been increased from quadrisyllables by inflection. 

If the point is to be cleared up, it is desirable that all the evidence should 
be put together. Professor Shipley bases his conclusion on the evidence 
afforded by the clausulae of Cicero and Quintilian, and on the history of 
compound verbs of this type in Old French; my own conclusion was based 
on the metrical treatment of all words of this type in Plautus. The Plautine 
evidence may be summarized as follows: (1) Whenever we know with 
certainty the position of the accent, we find that in iambic and trochaic 
verse (except in the first foot) the first syllable of a metrical resolution, 
whether arsis or thesis, is a syllable that would be accented in prose. (2) 
Words of the type commoditatem bear the ictus on the second and fifth— 
comméditatém—or on the first and fourth—cémmoditdtem. Neither of these 
Plautine stressings would be consistent with any other prose accentuation 
than commdditdtem. Examples of the stressing comméditatém will be found 
in: Am. 296, 739; As. 201; Bacch. 298, 426, 538, 769; Cap. 131, 1004; 
Curc. 467; Mil. 644; Rud. 957, 1236; Stich. 422, 740; Trin. 313, 1138. 
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It is probable that not only in Old French but in all the Romance lan- 
guages there is evidence of this pronunciation. Italian incollerirst can only 
come from incdlertre. Spanish Saragossa, which can only come from Caesdr- 
augtsta, is evidence that this accentuation was so firmly established as to be 


capable of analogical extension. 


CHARLES EXON 
University CoLieag,, GALWAY 


VARIA SOCRATICA ONCE MORE 


May I take the opportunity, kindly offered me by Professor Shorey, of 
making a brief reply on some of the main points of his criticism in the July 
number? In several cases I think I can show that his objections have been 
already met by anticipation in my book itself. And in anycase, whatever may 
be the fate of my own views, there is a real problem to be solved by anyone 
who believes Aristotle’s famous account of the genesis of Platonism in Meta- 
physics Aand M. As throughout the metaphysical and philosophical] books, 
Aristotle’s main thesis is obviously to show that Platonism was a refined and 
qualified Pythagoreanism; yet the well-known passage of A about the influ- 
ence of Cratylus and Socrates seems to account for the πραγματεία Πλάτωνος 
without any reference to the Pythagorean theories. If Aristotle is relating 
the facts correctly, as I believe he is, there must be some way of accounting 
for this seeming incoherence. My proposed solution (V.S., p. 38, 68) is 
that the way in which early Pythagoreanism came to influence Plato was 
through Socrates himself; my critics who reject this solution ought at least 
to propose a rival one and moreover to weaken by actual counter-evidence the 
cumulative argument for the Pythagorean character of Socrates’ beliefs based 
on the concurrent testimony of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristophanes. 

Dr. Shorey seems to find a special absurdity in my having detected the 
σῶμα---σῆμα theory in the Frogs as a “crowning proof” of the impiety of 
Euripides. If he means that Aristophanes is not really serious in his attack 
on Euripides I agree with him, but neither do I believe him to be serious in the 
Clouds. The charges in both cases are made mainly in fun, as the author of 
the Symposium knew, but still they are there, and it is true, as I said, that the 
professed indictment of Euripides as impious culminates in the charge of 
his having made a heroine say ris δ᾽ oldev εἰ τὸ ζῆν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν; The 
point is even made a second time at vs. 1477 where the whole line in question is 
flung in the author’s teeth. Now it is quite certain (a) that the doctrine that 
our true life lies beyond the grave is of Orphic provenance, (b) that it is exactly 
what was meant by those who derived σῶμα from σῆμα, and (c) that it is this 
belief which is the basis of the μελέτη θανάτου of the Phaedo. Hence I am 
quite entitled to argue from the use made of the famous line in the Frogs 
that the doctrine would appear ‘‘impious”’ to the ordinary Athenian of ca., 
400 s.c. Whether Aristophanes personally thought the impiety a serious one 
is immaterial to my reasoning. 
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With regard to my use of Empedocles to explain a striking metaphor in 
Aeschylus, I will only observe that though in “‘newspaper English,” as Ruskin 
used to call it, metaphors of a violent kind are often used without any con- 
sciousness of their meaning, great poets’ metaphors are not employed in this 
unconscious way. If Aeschylus speaks of a vision of coming evil as appearing 
‘in front of the heart,’’ we may be sure that he is being guided by a perfectly 
definite conception and we have the duty and the right to ask what that 
conception is. When we take into account the Sicilian connections of our 
poet it is almost inconceivable that he knew nothing of the verses of his 
brilliant younger contemporary, and it therefore becomes suggestive to find 
that the Empedoclean theory of perception happens to afford exactly the 
picture we want to make the whole matter clear. Nor am I ashamed to have 
learned something from Dr. Verrall, as who of us has not? Iam no believer 
in some of Dr. Verrall’s views, but I am sure that to have learned where and 
why they are wrong (when they are wrong) is in itself no mean education. 

As to the Platonic correspondence, I cannot, of course, argue the case 
for its genuineness—in the main—here. I will only say (1) that my convic- 
tion on the point has arisen from a perception of the worthlessness of the 
evidence I have found for myself or learned from others against its genuine- 
ness; (2) that the appearance of the “letters” in our best and oldest MSS 
shows that they figured as part of the Platonic corpus in the archives of the 
Academy, and that I do not see what early Academician could have forged, 
e.g., Ep. vii, or Ep. xiii, and palmed his work off on his colleagues as Plato’s. 
The impossibility of the thing becomes patent when one bears in mind that 
linguistic evidence shows that the forgery, if there was a forgery, must have 
been committed in the fourth century, and so to say, almost before Plato’s 
ashes were cold. What sort of success the Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian 
composers of ‘‘pseudo-epigraphic’”’ correspondence would have been likely 
to achieve may be judged by anyone who cares to study the so-called ‘ ‘epistles 
of the Socratic men”; (3) I may add that the weight of modern authority, 
too, seems to me to be on my own side. I attach special importance in this 
respect to the judgment of such a scholar and historian as Eduard Meyer. 

Dr. Shorey, I am glad to find, agrees with me that Aristotle knew nothing 
of moment about Socrates except what is still recorded for us in Plato’s 
Dialogues. I do not know how he reconciles this view with his adherence 
to the belief that Aristotle had information (certainly not derived from 
Plato) about a fundamental disagreement between Socrates and Plato as to 
the “immanence” of the “universal’’ in things. Aristotle does, of course, 
distinguish Socrates’ view on this point in Metaphysics M from that of those 
‘‘who first said” that there are “Ideas.’”’ But the whole question is, whom 
does he mean by these, persons, and how did he know of their views? That he 
does not primarily mean Plato is clear from his distinguishing these “first 
believers’’ in the ‘‘Ideas” from those who held that ‘‘Ideas’’ are numbers, a 
view always treated{by him as characteristic of Plato. You might urge that 
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the actual words ὡς ὑπέλαβον ἐξ ἀρχῆς of πρῶτοι φήσαντες τὰς ἰδέας εἶναι 
can be understood to imply merely a distinction between what Plato taught 
“at first” and what he taught afterward, were it not that Aristotle never 
makes any such distinction between an earlier and a later Platonic doctrine. 
That Plato is implied in Met. A. also to have made the same mistake about 
χωρισμός 88 these “first believers” is not to the point. It merely shows that 
Aristotle held the Platonic doctrine of ‘“‘Ideal Numbers” open to the same 
objections here urged against the unnamed of πρῶτοι. It does not show that 
these πρῶτοι were not contemporary with Socrates, nor that I am wrong in 
interpreting what is said of Socrates as simply reproducing the Platonic 
assertion that Socrates believed in the relation which Plato calls μέθεξις. 

Again it is not quite correct to say that ‘“‘in my zeal to confute’’ Aristotle 
I “condemn” his well-known statement about the debt owed by thinkers 
to Socrates for his éwaxrixot λόγοι. Quite on the other hand, I accept 
Aristotle’s statement absolutely; I only contend that it does not justify the 
conclusion, often drawn in our time, that the account given of his ‘‘method”’ 
in the Phaedo is untrue. I even went so far as to say that Aristotle’s state- 
ment about Socrates’ fondness for éraxrixot λόγοι might have been derived 
entirely from the study of the dialogues (V.S., p. 63). What I try to refute 
is ἃ view, never expressed by Aristotle, that ἐπαγωγή was the one and 
only logical method known to, or practiced by, Socrates. 

_ T observe that Dr. Shorey makes no remark on my essay on the Phrontis- 
terion. Yet unless the positions of that essay can be refuted, they are enough 
in themselves to ruin any theory which treats the Phaedo as a piece of free 
(“‘very free and very independent’”’ as Mark Tapley said) “idealization.” 

In commenting on my argument as to the appearance of the word φαμέν 
in connection with the εἴδη in the Timaeus, Dr. Shorey falls into a curious 
mistake. He says that the “we” alluded to as saying that there is an 
εἶδος νοητὸν of fire and the like must mean either “men in general,” or at 
the utmost Socrates and his friends, and therefore proves nothing to my 
purpose. If he will look up the passage again he will see that the remark 
is not made by Socrates at all but by Timaeus, and this was precisely my 
point. The φαμέν cannot mean “men in general say,’ for it is certain that 
“men in general” do not say and never have said that there are νοητὰ edn 
of things. It means then “I and my associates,” i.e., Timaeus of Locri and 
other men of science from Sicily and Magna Graecia. This implies definitely 
that, according to the view assumed by Plato, not merely was the theory in 
question as old as the last decades of the fifth century, but also that it was no 
invention of Socrates himself, but the regular teaching of at least certain 
groups among the Pythagoreans, and brings us back once more to the 
assertion of Aristotle, which I believe to be true, that the ‘‘philosophy of 
Plato”? agreed in its broad outlines with that of the “Italians,” though 
exhibiting certain special peculiarities (ἴδια Πλάτωνος), of which a “Theory 
of Ideas’? was not one. These ida Πλάτωνος, indeed, as Aristotle tells us, 
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are two, (a) the substitution of the “‘great-and-small” for the Pythagorean 
ἄπειρον and (b) the distinction between the εἴδη and τὰ μαθηματικά. 

Again Dr. Shorey misunderstands altogether the point of my query 
whether εἶδος in Plato ever means no more than our “class,” and my sug- 
gestion that the notion “‘class’’ only becomes important in logic when, with 
Aristotle, you denude the εἶδος of its Platonic character of being a wapd- 
Saya. To explain my point fully I should have to go at length into some of 
the subtlest questions of our modern “symbolic logic.”” But I may illustrate it 
clearly by a simple example. Think for a moment what you mean when you 
speak of a class of, say, ‘‘green things.” From the point of view of extension 
you mean a group of objects each of which possesses a quality or attribute 
equally possessed by every other; from that of intension, if you can talk 
significantly of an ‘‘intensional’”’ meaning of ‘‘class’”’ (which I deny) I sup- 
pose you mean this “‘common nature,’’ present equally in each of the things 
called “‘green.”’ At least this is how Aristotle, who did not believe in 
παραδείγματα has taught us to think. But on the “paradeigmatic”’ view, the 
things that are ‘‘green’’are not all equally “‘green,’’ and what we mean by 
‘‘oreen’’ is a “‘ pure spectrum ”’ green to which the color of the ‘‘ green things”’ 
approximates, though we have no right to say that the approximation ever 
becomes identity. Thus, extensionally, we have as our starting-point, not 
a “class”? but an ordered series, and intensionally not a ‘common nature” 
but a common limit to which the series converges. Like Cassirer, whom I 
could not quote because his recent Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff 
was not published when I wrote, I hold that it is this conception of series 
converging to a limit which is the key to the Platonic doctrine of assertion, 
and hence that the notions of ‘‘class’”’ and ‘‘common attribute,’’ as Aristotle 
fixed them for his successors are a depravation of the much truer Platonic 
conception. The point is absolutely independent of the distinction between 
an extensional and an intensional interpretation of general terms. 

Dr. Shorey’s closing instructions about Greek grammar are not really 
called for. I know well enough that αὐτὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑωυτοῦ and κοινωνεῖν τινι 
are common idioms, though I thought it as well to point out that the former 
corresponds exactly to Plato’s αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτό which thus means simply “by 
itself,” “in isolation.” As Professor Burnet puts it, the τρίγωνον αὐτὸ καθ᾽ 
avro means what is “‘just a triangle,’”’ without being further specified as an 
equilateral, or, a right-angled triangle, etc. As to the passage Isocrates xii. 
132 ff., if I have misinterpreted its sense, the reason is not ignorance of the 
‘‘transitional force of μὲν ofv”’—I never supposed the words in this passage to 
have any other force—and I must add that Blass’s interpretation is certainly 
wrong, since Isocrates is insisting that there are only three ἰδέαι of constitution, 
monarchy, oligarchy, democracy, and thus means that neither ἀριστοκρατία 
nor & constitution ἀπὸ τιμημάτων is to be reckoned among them. I may 
just lay before the reader for his judgment my own analysis of the passage 
and leave him to consider whether it does or does not justify the remark to 
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which Dr. Shorey objects [ὃ 130]. The successors of Theseus set up the best of 
all governments. It was ademocracy which, however, took care to secure that 
the best men should administer it (Snpoxpariay .... ἀριστοκρατίᾳ δὲ χρωμένην). 
Such a government is often called ἡ ἀπὸ τιμημάτων and reckoned as a separate 
form of constitution [131]. But the right view is that there are only three 
ea. τῶν πολιτειῶν, monarchy, oligarchy, democracy. Under any one 
of these forms of constitution, if the administration is in the hands of the 
wise and just, you have happiness and a real “rule of the best’’ [132]; if it 
is in the hands of rash, violent, self-seeking men, you have misery and the 
rule of the worst; if the administrators are alternately good and bad, there 
are corresponding fluctuations in the fortunes of the state [133]. Thus 
[μὲν οὖν of course transitional] this is how the case stands about the φύσεις 
καὶ δυνάμεις of the various constitutions—(but it is not now my object to 
say any more on this general topic) [1384]. The argument turns on a dis- 
tinction between the letter and the spirit of the constitution, and amounts 
to this. Formally a constitution is always either a monarchy or a democracy 
or an oligarchy. But its goodness or badness depends not on its formal 
character, but on the spirit in which the executive, whether one man, a few, 
or many, administers it. ἀριστοκρατία, rule by the best, and its opposite, rule 
by the bad, are distinctions of the spirit in which administration is carried 
out, and those who introduce these opposites into a classification of forms 
of government (as all those did who reckoned ἡ ἀπὸ τιμημάτων in as a fourth 
form, because they thought that that form was synonymous with and 
insured “rule of the best’’) commit the fault, as we should now say, of mak- 
ing ἃ simultaneous division on two different bases. | 

This analysis shows, I think, that Isocrates, in speaking of the three iSéu 
of πολιτεῖαι is definitely opposing the ide as something merely outward 
and superficial to what is in his view the all-important thing, the spirit of 
the constitution. Such a use of ide may, I think, fairly be called the very 
opposite of the Platonic sense. I take the φύσεις καὶ δυνάμεις below to 
mean the real and effectual distinctions in the spirit of government on which 
the speaker has just declared the weal or woe of cities to depend, as opposed 
to what he treats as the mere formal distinction between monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy. If J am mistaken on the verbal point, the mistake does not 
affect the real validity of my argument, and does not arise from any mis- 


apprehension about the force of μὲν οὖν. 
A. E. Taytor 


My writing “Socrates” for ‘‘Timaeus” was obviously but a slip of the 
pen. It does not affect my argument, which is based on the natural force of 
φαμέν in the context. In an uninterrupted exposition of about seventy 
pages, Plato is of course the real speaker. Now φαμέν, as I said, and shall 
show more fully in a subsequent paper, is used in a loose colloquial way to 
include the interlocutors or people in general in the recognition of a familiar 
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doctrine or natural tendency of speech. The Platonic hypostatization of 
general ideas is such a natural tendency, especially for the Greek mind. 
But I need not argue that point here. It is enough that φαμέν assumes or 
challenges acceptance of a doctrine which that company, or, if you please, 
the Platonic-Pythagorean circle, would admit. What I intended and now 
wish to say is simply that it is uncritical to press φαμέν into the service of an 
argument for the Pythagorean origin of the doctrine. 

Some of the other points to which Professor Taylor takes exception are 
both for him and me obiter dicta. Neither of us was treating ex professo of 
the Platonic letters. I merely regretted, in his case, as I do in that of Pro- 
fessor Eduard Meyer, that a scholar whose opinion I value supported what 
I deemed the wrong view. Similarly of the interpretation of Aeschylean 
metaphor. Mr. Verrall, and now, “1 regret to say,” Mr. Tucker, are inclined 
to make Aeschylus follow up his metaphors relentlessly. Undoubtedly 
this method of interpretation sometimes reveals points that have been over- 
looked, but as a whole I deprecate it, for I hold with Aristophanes and 
Sheridan that meticulous consistency in the development of metaphor be- 
longs to the style of comedy. But this too is obiter dictum. 

With regard to σῶμα---σῆμα, My point was that though we may plausibly 
associate it with φασκούσας ov ζῆν τὸ ζῆν the resemblance of the phrasing 
is not sufficient to make it probable that Aristophanes did. It is a far- 
fetched “parallel passage.”’ 

The main issue, the attribution of the Platonic doctrine of ideas to both 
Socrates and the Pythagoreans, I shall discuss in a later number of this journal. 
I think the probabilities are overwhelmingly against it. But it is too large 
and vague a question to admit of absolute proof or disproof. What can be 
disproved are the arguments in favor of this thesis which Professor Taylor, 
and now, “1 regret to say,”’ Professor Burnet, derive from the language of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. It is, I think, quite certain (1) that Aristotle 
attributes the χωρισμὸς of the ideas to Plato; (2) that what he says of the 
suggestions and origins of the doctrine, whether in Socrates or the pre- 
Socratics, is concerned, not with the hypostatized Platonic idea, but with the 
indispensable prerequisite of that, the apprehension and attempted formula- 
tion of the definition and general concept; (3) that some of his more specific 
comparisons and contrasts between Platonism and Pythagoreanism refer 
to the platonizing Pythagoreans, or the pythagoreanizing Platonists, of the 
fourth century. If Professor Taylor will restudy pp. 63 and 88 of his Varia 
Socratica, he will find that he has inadvertently “contaminated,” in his 
argument and paraphrase, two distinct sentences of Aristotle, in a fashion 
that, to my thinking, invalidates his interpretation. He has blended the 
of πρῶτοι of 10786 12, and the ra τοιαῦτα τῶν ὄντων of 10785 31, in the 
composite English clause “those who first said these [italics mine] are 
ἰδέαι," to which nothing corresponds in Aristotle’s text. He may of course 
hold that this inadvertence does not affect the argument; I shall endeavor 
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to show later that it does. In any case, it is best to keep to Aristotle’s own 
language, and to speak either of those who first said that there are ideas 
(that ideas exist), or those who call these things (definitions, concepts) ideas. 

I am sorry that my grammatical arguments impressed Professor Taylor 
as an attempt to instruct him in Greek grammar. I intended no such im- 
pertinence. In Isocrates xii. 132 I spoke of two errors, as they seemed to me. 
One did not affect the argument and the phrase is rightly interpreted by Blass. 
The other concerns the substantive question, whether Isocrates does, or does 
not, here use ἰδέα in distinct antithesis to true essence or spirit, and so in the 
opposite of the Platonic sense. I will confine myself to the latter. Isocrates 
says in effect: There are on the one hand (μὲν) only three forms, ideas, or 
types of government, but (82) in all of these, good administration yields good 
results and bad, bad; that is, whichever is best administered is best. This 
explains his previous protest that aristocracy is not an idé or form of govern- 
ment at all. It is that best administration or administration by the best 
which may be found in them all. In 134, he goes on with μὲν οὖν resump- 
tive and transitional, ai μὲν οὖν φύσεις καὶ δυνάμεις τῶν πολιτειῶν οὕτως 
ἔχουσιν, etc. Professor Taylor seems to think that φύσεις καὶ δυνάμεις 
here are contrasted with ἰδέαι above, and refer to Isocrates’ explanation 
that any of the three forms may be good if administered aristocratically, in 
the true sense of the word. I think that φύσεις καὶ δυνάμεις refer to the 
whole truth about government, as Isocrates has laid it down, including 
the three iS. What he virtually says in his self-complacent way is: 
Here, then, you have in brief the whole truth about this much-debated 
matter of the classification of governments, which I leave to others to 
interpret and develop. It will give them plenty of work. If this inter- 
pretation is right, Isocrates does not use ide. in the opposite of the Platonic 
sense. I am quite ready to Jeave the matter to the judgment of Isocratean 
scholars who have studied the entire context. The opposition is between 
the whole truth, as Isocrates has given it, and current erroneous notions, not 
between his own tripartite classification and his further observation on true 
avistocracy. The words φύσεις καὶ δυνάμεις are resumptive Isocratean 
pleonasm for this whole truth. 

Finally, I may be permitted to add that my review contained many 
expressions of compliment and approval, and that my dissent was frequently 
coupled with the recognition that I was criticizing not so much Professor 
Taylor personally as certain tendencies in recent scholarship which I depre- 
cate, but which have the support of names that make my censure of little 
moment. Classical Philology will always welcome any correction of a mis- 
statement or a misrepresentation. But I hope that both those who review 
and those who are reviewed in its pages will continue to feel that the most 
positive and trenchant dissent in matters of opinion and argument is entirely 
compatible with the courtesy which we owe to, and the esteem which we 


feel for, all coworkers in our common task. 
PauL SHORBY 
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A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by JonN EpwIn Sanpys. Cambridge, 1910. 
Pp. xxxv-+891. 18s. 


The favorable reception accorded to Whibley’s Companion to Greek 
Studies published in 1904 made a Companion for Latin Studies inevitable 
and the new book, it may confidently be asserted, will enjoy an even greater 
success. It is the work of twenty-five scholars, most of them being Cam- 
bridge men. Of the other universities of Great Britain, Oxford is repre- 
sented by seven contributors, Aberdeen and Dublin by one each. The only 
foreign contributor is Otto Keller. 

No better editor for such a publication could have been found than 
Professor Sandys, whose knowledge is encyclopedic and whose ability to 
turn out work seems to have no bounds. Besides the editorial work he has 
translated Keller’s article and has written the articles on the geography of 
Italy, the history of prose literature, epigraphy, and the history of Latin 
scholarship. 

The aim of the book, as stated in the Introduction, is “to supply in a 
single volume such information (apart from that contained in histories and 
grammars) as would be most useful to the student of Latin literature.” It 
is intended primarily for English students but it meets the needs of our post- 
graduates equally well. Some of the articles contain material that has here 
for the first time been put in the form of an epitome and would be accessible 
only to those who have a large library at hand; others enable the student 
to dispense largely with handbooks on the subject treated. The field of 
Latin research, with the exception noted above, has never before been so 
completely covered in the limits of a single volume. References to Latin 
authors are not as numerous perhaps as some might desire, and the bibliog- 
raphy that accompanies each article is not exhaustive, being limited “‘to a 
list of such works as appear likely to be most useful to students who are 
more familiar with English than with any other language.” But the book 
will be invaluable in giving a survey of the field of Latin research and the 
articles with their bibliographies brought down to date will serve as an 
excellent introduction to the subjects treated. The college instructor will 
find it convenient for quick reference, since the indices make it possible to 
use the book as readily as a dictionary of antiquities, with, however, a much 
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wider range of subjects. It will appeal especially to the teacher of Latin in 
the high school and it should find a place in every school library. The book 
is readable, in spite of its compression, and attractive. The illustrations, 
141 in number, are for the most part good. There are two maps (ancient 
Rome and the Roman forum) by Huelsen, taken from Baedeker’s Italy. 
Chap. i (pp. 1-47), “‘Geography and Ethnology of Italy,” includes an 
excellent sketch of the geography by Sandys, of the ethnology by Ridgeway, 
and of the topography of Rome by Ashby, whose work as director of the 
British School at Rome makes him especially fitted for his task. In chap. ii 
(pp. 48-89), Keller deals with the fauna, and Thistleton-Dyer, late director 
of the Kew Gardens, with the flora.. Both have condensed an immense 
amount of information not easily obtained elsewhere into a relatively brief 
space. Chap. iii (pp. 90-148), “History,” is written by Reid. The first 
third is devoted to chronology; the rest contains chronological tables brought 
down to the death of Justinian. Chap. iv (pp. 149-72) deals with religion 
and mythology. The name of Warde Fowler is a sufficient guaranty that the 
work is well done. Chap. v (pp. 173-242), “ Private Antiquities,”’ is divided 
among three scholars. F. H. Marshall, assistant. in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, is responsible for the 
largest part: Roman names; birth, marriage, and death; position of women; 
dress; daily life; agriculture; house and furniture. Murison has an excel- 
lent survey of Roman education, and James, ἃ master in his field, a brief 
sketch on books and writing, which may be supplemented by his article on 
the same subject in the Companion to Greek Studies. Chap. vi (pp. 243-521), 
‘Public Antiquities,’ is the largest in the book, forming nearly a third of 
the entire work. The difficult subjects, Roman constitution and Roman law, 
are handled by Reid with great skill; the other articles are: finance, by 
Stevenson; population, orders of society, and slaves, by Marshall; Roman 
municipal system, colonies, Roman provincial system, with an alphabetical 
list of provinces, by Henderson; mdustry and commerce, and roads and 
travel, by Bosanquet; Roman weights and measures and Roman money, by 
Ridgeway; Roman army, by Alton; navy, by Tarn; Roman public games 
and Roman theater, by Gray. The chapter on art (pp. 522-601) is well 
done and is as satisfactory as any consideration of the subject apart from 
Greek art could be. There are five headings: architecture, by Gutch; 
sculpture, by Wace; terracottas, by Smith; engraved gems, by Ridgeway; 
painting and mosaic, by Earp. Chap. viii (pp. 602-727) deals with literature, 
philosophy, and science. The treatment of literature differs from the plan 
adopted in the Companion to Greek Studies. Verrall writes on poetry to the 
end of the Augustan Age; his purpose is “not to trace the development of 
Roman poetry but rather to give a brief appreciation of those poets whose 
works, or some of them, are extant and entire, and who deserve, or are likely 
to receive, the attention of students reading for pleasure.”” Such an “appre- 
ciation” from the pen of an eminent Greek scholar makes interesting read- 
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ing. Summers is especially well qualified to discuss post-Augustan poetry. 
Sandys shows a real genius for conciseness and precision in his sketch of 
Roman prose from Cato to Cassiodorus. The article on Roman philosophy 
by Hicks is good, though it suffers from the same drawback as the chapter 
on art. Brief articles on natural history and science, and medicine by Payne 
close the chapter. Chap. ix (pp. 728-805), dealing with epigraphy, paleog- 
raphy, and textual criticism, is the work of Sandys, Thompson, and Post- 
gate. Sandys’ article is good; a comparison of Thompson’s article with his 
article on the same subject in the Encyclopaedia Britannica shows that he has 
a different class of readers in mind—the references here are fewer, the bib- 
liography is smaller, the illustrations are almost entirely drawn from classi- 
cal texts and the style is more “popular.’”’ Both, it is needless to say, are 
admirable. I allow myself here a single criticism in detail. The Harley MS 
of Cicero’s De oratore belongs, as I shall show in a forthcoming paper, near 
the middle, not at the end of the ninth century (p. 784); the statement made 
in the footnote on p. 785 that there are only a few MSS in which the letter h is 
indicated by the corrector by the Greek rough breathing is surely incorrect; 
I should say this usage is rather cominon. The use of the smooth breathing, 
on the contrary, to delete an A is extremely rare. Postgate’s excellent 
article on textual criticism may be supplemented by his discussion of the 
same subjects in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and his “Flaws in Classical 
Research’’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1908). The last chapter 
(pp. 806-69), dealing with language, meter, and history of scholarship, is 
written by Giles, Verrall, and Sandys, obviously appropriate selections. The 
last two articles may be supplemented by the two similar ones by the same 
authors in the Companion to Greek Studies. The history of scholarship is 
brought down to Traube and Boissier, the former of whom is named along 
with Lachmann as “among the glories of the German period of classical 
scholarship.” 

The use of the book is facilitated by a table of contents (23 pages) and 
four indices: I, of persons, deities, and races (4 pages); II, of places, rivers, 
and mountains (3 pages); ITI, of scholars and modern writers (2 pages); 
IV, of Latin words and phrases (12 pages, containing more than 2,700 
references). 


CHARLES H. BEESON 
THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Inbanit Opera. Recensuit Ricnarpus Foerster. Vol. VI. Dec- 
lamationes xiii-xxx. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. Pp. 660. 

The sixth volume of Foerster’s Libanius is the most entertaining, 80 
far, and there are pieces in it that should rank high among the curiosities 
of literature. The opening declamation, a great favorite, is an impassioned 
attack by the Corinthians on the Athenians who in the famous siege of 
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430 s.c. reduced the Potidaeans to the necessity of cannibalism. This 
outrage against Nature (ἡ Φύσις), whom Libanius, like any modern, calls 
the greatest of all deities, ought to be avenged by a general boycott of 
Athens. Libanius describes the siege as an Irishman might write of the 
siege of Limerick, though indignation is often forgotten in the pleasure of 
dwelling on horrible details. He plays with the idea of σῶμα σῆμα with an 
ingenuity that is often comic, and like all his tribe falls into anticlimax, 
as when in the list of desecrated deities he includes Καιρός. Foerster 
prints here Gregory’s Antilogia in defense of the conduct of Athens. Both 
speeches abound in echoes of Thucydides. 

Thirty-five years ago, Foerster defended the genuineness of xv and xvi 
against Cobet, but his faith has weakened, and he now hesitates in ascrib- 
ing to Libanius these declamations, always unpopular. Almost as little 
read were the seven “ Philippics” which contain many imitations of Demos- 
thenes, especially of the De corona and the De falsa legatione. The second of 
this group (xviii) in which Hyperides advises Athens not to sell Demosthenes 
to Philip, Foerster will not give to Libanius. It is by some student of his works 
whose knowledge of history and of Greek was defective. Reiske rejected 
and Foerster suspects xix, in which Demosthenes asks for death to avoid 
being given up to Philip. The speech in which Demosthenes advises the 
Athenians to destroy the altar of Pity from which they had dragged him 
was the favorite in this group, whose plan is to place Demosthenes in a 
fictitious and pathetic situation and make him plead in Greek that is far 
from Demosthenic. The last of the historical declamations is an interest- 
ing experiment in Laconian brevity. Archidamus has broken the Spartan 
law that men under thirty should not make political speeches, and defends 
his action. Gasda ignoring this attempt at 700s wished to cure the fre- 
quent asyndeton. 

Declamation xxv was very popular. A Corinthian rebukes his fellow- 
citizens for wishing to recall from exile Lais the younger, the Sicilian Phryne’s 
rival, and gives a highly colored picture of the demoralization of Corinth by 
this one courtesan. Five “ethological” declamations follow. In four of 
these the speaker begs to be allowed to drink hemlock and gives his reasons. 
The ill-tempered man (ὁ δύσκολος) himself a person of acutely sensitive 
hearing to whom the slightest noise is torture, has inadvertently married 
a talkative wife who drags thé question of the origin of tragedy into a dis- 
cussion of the weather. Kock and Meineke thought that Libanius had in 
mind some comedy, perhaps Menander’s Δύσκολος, but Foerster thinks the 
satire may have been drawn from a mime or from Greek comedy in general, 
or from some earlier χαρακτηρισμός. A letter wrongly attributed to Basil 
describes the success of Libanius in this ἐπίδειξις, whose realism was much 
admired. In the sixteenth century, when a favorite subject of debate was 
“Should a man marry?” this declamation was translated into Latin and 
much quoted by sympathetic misogynists. Another characterisation of a 
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δύσκολος is that of a father asking for the hemlock because when he slipped 
and fell in a badly paved street, his only son could not contain his glee. 
This is an amusing study of a speaker of the type of Timon the Misanthrope, 
who scorns his fellow-men, especially the jury of whom he is asking the 
favor of death, and hates even his own shadow. 

The next three declamations are by parasites; Foerster thinks, against 
Gasda’s rejection, that their occasional illiteracy is due to ἦθος. In xxix 
& parasite borrows a circus-horse to ride in haste to a dinner-party. But 
the horse mistakes a domestic altar for the goal post and will not stop 
racing, so that his rider suffers the fate of John Gilpin and must drown the 
disappointment in hemlock. 

In declamation xxx in which an envious man (ὁ φθονερός) begs for 
hemlock, is perhaps the frankest expression in literature of the acute chagrin 
that is caused by the sudden good fortune of a neighbor who has hitherto 
been as poor as oneself. Euthanasia is one’s only resource. Here then 
we have Libanius on his popular side, cynical, humorous, and a master of 
that ethological type which is frankly a caricature, written to amuse. 

There is a surprisingly long list of addenda et corrigenda. 


Witmer Cave WRriGHT 
Bryn Mawr Co.iecs 


October, 1911 


Les épistratéges: contribution a l’étude des institutions de l’Egypte 
gréco-romaine. Par Vicron MarTIn. Thése.’ Genéve: Georg 
et Cie., 1911. Fr. 10. 


The epistrategos was an official set over Upper Egypt by the Ptolemies 
in the early part of the second century B.c. His immediate province was 
the Thebaid, but his authority reached farther up the Nile and over the 
routes leading eastward to the Red Sea. In fact at one time he safeguarded 
all Ptolemaic operations, ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Ινδικῆς καὶ "EpvOpas θαλάσσης. 

Such an official was needed in this region because of the tendency of 
Upper Egypt to fall away from the central government in Alexandria; and, 
since this separatist movement was due to the danger of attack from the 
south and to internal discontent, he had to be not only commander-in-chief 
of the army of defense but also head of the entire civil administration of the 
Thebaid. He was, accordingly, the intermediary between the nome officials 
and the great Alexandrian bureaus. His residence was not at Thebes, as 
one might expect, but at Ptolemais, the largest Greek city of the region. 
From there he made tours of inspection through his district. His rank was 
high in the Ptolemaic hierarchy. 

Under the Romans, changes were made. Two new epistrategot were 
created, one for the Heptanomia and Arsinoites and the other for ἡ Κάτω 
χώρα (Delta). M. Martin argues plausibly that the increase occurred under 
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Augustus, not, as has been believed, between 68 and 71-72 a.p. The 
epistrategot were purely civil officials—equestrian procurators in fact—the 
military power being once more concentrated in Alexandria, where the 
prefect resided. Their relation to the strategoi, or chief nome officials, 
M. Martin discusses carefully. The former were primarily inspectors, without 
native authority either to collect taxes or to settle disputes. They simply 
received protests against the exactions of the fiscal agents and the judgments 
of the competent magistrates. They could render judicial decisions only 
when deputed to do so for and by the prefect. Their positive functions, 
apart from the allotting of those liable for the village kiturgies—a duty which 
they lost in the third century a.p.—were trifling in character. The Greek 
cities in Egypt were not under their direct control, as has been surmised, 
but were under the nome authorities, like the Egyptian villages. For the 
support of the epistrategoi the yield of certain imposts was set aside—és:- 
κείμενα ἐπιστρατηγᾳ. That they received and did not levy these taxes, 
is shown by M. Martin in one of the most detailed arguments in his careful, 
well-ordered, and promising thesis. 

: Wiiuram Scorr Frercuson 


Roman History and Mythology. Edited by Henry A. SANDERS. 
New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 427. 


In this attractive book we have Vol. IV of the University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series. It is issued under the generous patronage of 
a score of friends of the University of Michigan and contains four Doctors’ 
dissertations by graduate students who successfully pursued their work 
under the supervision of the general editor. They are: 


I. “Studies in the Life of Heliogabalus,’’ by Orma Fitch Butler. 
II. “The Myth of Hercules at Rome,” by John Garrett Winter. 

IIT. ‘Roman Law Studies in Livy,’’ by Alvin E. Evans. 

IV. ‘Reminiscences of Ennius in Silius Italicus,” by Laura Bayne 
Woodruff. 

I. The first of the four is far the largest (pp. 169). It is a minutely 
detailed study of the life of Heliogabalus, or rather of the biographies of 
that emperor. The writer follows the method of Heer in Der historische 
Wert der Vita Commodi in the Sammlung der Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 
So likewise she has gone into an elaborate critical study of the records in the 
Vita, Victor, and Eutropius. Her purpose is to solve, if possible, (1) the 
question of the identity of the sources for the different lives, and (2) the 
problem of the reliability of the manuscripts in attributing the lives to one 
and the same author—namely, Lampridius. 

The dissertation develops, accordingly, into a twofold work: (1) a 
biography of Heliogabalus drawn from all sources other than the Vita; 
and (2) a critical study of the Vita itself, with a view to determining the 
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historical worth of the component elements. This naturally, and perhaps 
unavoidably, leads to much repetition. The conclusion confirms not only 
a plurality of sources but also a plurality of authors for the Vita. The 
different authors have recklessly used various sources with naturally result- 
ing inconsistencies and contradictions. These Miss Butler has carefully 
Numerous misprints and even errors of English mar the otherwise fine 
appearance of this part of the volume: e.g., Had-rian (p. 31); Studnizka, 
followed by Cumont, think (p. 81); different than (p. 140); beside for 
besides (passim; notably p. 119). 

II. In the second thesis Dr. Winter presents a discussion of peculiar 
interest to the student of Roman mythology and religion. 

There were in Rome two groups of Hercules sanctuaries, that of the 
Tiburtine Hercules in the Circus Maximus and that af the Greek Heracles 
in the Circus Flaminius, though the latter never acquired any deep religious 
significance. To clear up the confusion of Greek and native elements in 
Roman mythology is always an interesting and attractive task. The 
mythological study becomes also ἃ source study. 

Winter’s aim is “‘to determine the sources and the relation of the various 
parts of the myth to one another and to determine, if possible, the earliest 
form and content of the literary form of the myth at Rome.” 

The evidence of Heraclides, Agathocles, Diodorus Siculus, Gellius, 
Varro, and others, together with the versions given by Strabo, Festus, and 
Sohnus, is carefully weighed; from these we are led back to Timaeus and the 
older annalists; Livy gives the story of Hercules-Cacus to explain the 
institution of the Ara Maxima, and his picturesque version is traced bac¢k to 
Tubero, one of the later Roman annalists; while the accounts of Hercules 
and Cacus in the Roman poets seem to be inspired by Hesiod’s giganto- 
machia. 

Dr. Winter holds that Heracles, and so by implication Hercules, was a 
purely Greek god. Certain elements in his worship, as the offering of tithes 
to him at the Ara Maxima, may have come through Semitic influences. 
The worship of this Greek god Heracles was brought to Rome by way of 
Cumae, though this cannot have been the only route by which he came. 
Etruria, as well as the Greek cities of southern Italy, performed an important 
part in his Italian adoption; and this happened at an early date, for Heracles 
is a perfectly familiar figure in Etruscan art in the sixth century B.c., when 
commerce between Greece and Etruria achieved importance. 

The myth of Cacus as a belligerent shepherd must for a long time have 
existed wholly apart from that of Hercules. Cacus became associated with 
Heracles in the third century, as may be inferred from Diodorus (= Timaeus). 
His appearance in the réle of a robber-giant was familiar to the annalists of 
the next century. But there is no evidence that the complete blending 
of the two antedates,Vergil himself. The Hercules-Cacus story is but little 
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more than a remodeling of the Geryon and Typhoeus myths familiar fo 
Vergil in the Greek poets. 

III. Dr. Evans in his “Roman Law Studies in Livy’’ has rendered a 
distinct service in the investigation of early Roman law as handed down to 
us in one of our chiefest sources of knowledge of that subject. It is his 
purpose to show that it was not private but public law that interested Livy. 
Private law concerned him only as it was involved in political history. Dr. 
Evans has with patient care collected and classified all the passages in his 
author that have any direct or indirect legal bearing. His work falls into 
a discussion of three topics: (1) tus; (2) precedent and custom; (3) criminal 
procedure. Jus, he finds, denotes ‘‘a power of control of a person over an 
object’ (or person)—(a) right, authority, law, justice; (6) right, authority, 
law, court, government. Jus gentium and ius belli include what we term 
international law. Cicero may look upon the zus gentium as a “‘philosophi- 
cal ideal” —law of nature, held sacred by all nations in common; but in 
Livy the ius gentium embodies much of general international law, even as 
the tus fetiale covers specifically that part of international law which has to 
do with the diplomatic service. The careful distinction is made between 
aus, fas, lex—human law, divine law, civil statute. 

Mos and exemplum, custom and precedent, as in our modern systems of 
legal procedure, give rise to various kinds of tus, both statutory and consti- 
tutional. Many passages from Livy are cited showing how strong was the 
influence of precedent upon the Roman legal mind. Custom becomes 
crystallized into tus. 

This dissertation is everywhere excellent; but the chapter devoted to 
criminal procedure is particularly strong. We are surprised by the mass 
of material brought together from Livy touching Roman criminal law at 
almost every stage of its historical development in the Roman courts. Mr. 
Evans gives full citations from his author, clearing up many vexed questions 
of procedure as to (1) the trial comitia, (2) the amending of an original 
indictment, (3) the nature of a trial as to charge, (4) the penalty, death or 
fine, (5) the frequent avoidance of trial by suicide or voluntary exile, (6) 
nolle pros. proceedings, (7) procedure against non-Romans, against women 
and slaves. ‘There developed in Rome,” as he proves, ‘“‘two jurisdictions 
for criminal prosecutions. The one was a public prosecution by the people 
under the leadership of the tribunes. The preliminary steps of pronouncing 
a penalty and of appeal to the people were probably lost, as far as actual 
practice was concerned, and cases came directly before the assembly. The 
other jurisdiction was the quaestio extraordinaria.”’ It was one of the two 
weapons that the nobilitas used to offset the power of the commons. This 
quaestio was regularly decreed by the senate, and the senatus consultum 
uliamum was a direct descendant of it. 

Mr. Evans did excellent proofreading amid many difficulties; but 
toward the end he seems to have grown weary, and errors abound: e.g., 
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annuellment (p. 341), Amstbewerbung (p. 342), Perhaebia (p. 348), Fluvius 
(p. 350). We welcome his work as a distinct contribution to historical 
study—of value both to the student of Roman history and to the student of 
ancient law. é 

IV. The last of the four dissertations is literary in character. Miss 
Woodruff has industriously gathered together from the Punica of Silius 
Italicus every possible passage or phrase that may seem to have any possible 
similarity in sound or sense to anything in the extant fragments of Ennius 
or to anything in Vergil or Livy that may possibly hark back to the great 
apnalist. She realizes that she is on slippery ground and she proceeds with 
great care; for how much of occasional resemblances in diction or even in 
imagery may be due to direct influence of one author upon another is a 
question on which the fewest critics can ever agree, especially when our 
acquaintance with one of those authors is so very fragmentary. But when we 
consider the potent influence of Ennius upon all subsequent Latin writers and 
recall the notorious lack of originality on the part of Silius writing upon the 
same subject as Ennius, we realize at once the difficulty of Miss Woodruff’s 
task and the skill with which she meets it. And yet, when all is done, there 
can be little that is satisfying in her work. Her results are at best problem- 
atical or negative, as she herself says at the end: ‘That any one source can 
be found for any particular portion of the Punica is, I think, impossible. 
Everything seems to be the result of a combination and blending of many 
elements taken from many different sources. Not to Ennius or to Livy 
alone was Silius indebted, but to these authors combined with numerous 
others. Thus brief phrases and general pictures, as well as those larger 
conceptions that underlie the structure of the poem as a whole, are traceable 
now to one predecessor, now to another, and all are so interwoven and 
confused as to render a separation impossible.”’ Non liquet. 

WaLtTER MILLER 
UNIVERSITY oF MISSOURI 


De Veterum Imprimis Romanorum Studiis Etymologicis, scripsit 
FRED. MULLER. Pars Prior. Traiecti ad Rhenum: A. Oosthoek, 
1910. 


The purpose of this Utrecht dissertation, the subject of which was sug- 
gested by Bechtel and Wissowa, is to determine to what extent the etymologi- 
cal studies of the Romans depended on those of the Greeks. The first 98 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the theories and practice of the Greeks, 
from Protagoras to Philoxenus, with a discussion of the origin of the Poema 
Etymologicum of Johannes Mauropus. Among the Romans the four prede- 
cessors and successors of L. Aelius Stilo who are deemed worthy of notice 
(Lucilius, Aurelius Opillus, Hypsicrates, and Nigidius Figulus) are dismissed 
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in a few words as already satisfactorily treated by others. Stilo, who intro- 
duced these studies into Italy, is briefly treated (pp. 101-14). Muller 
believes that he did not write an Etymologicum like those of the Greeks, but 
that in his editorial and exegetical work he gave many etymologies, and 
perhaps compiled a glossary. His preference for the principle of derivatio to 
that of compositio was gradually acquired through the difference between the 
Greek and the Latin languages. He was more independent than his con- 
temporaries. 

Pp. 115-248 are devoted to Varro, discussing his sources, his principles 
and their application, his phonetics, and his semasiology. An interesting 
chapter gives the light thrown by Varro’s etymologies on the Roman pro- 
nunciation of his day. Muller regards him as critical rather than creative. 

There are two appendices, one on the twofold explanations of the same 
word by Varro, the other on the source of Augustine’s Principia Dialecticae. 
Twenty-six theses, touching text criticism and the derivation and meaning 
of words, are proposed as the result of this thoroughgoing study, which is 
written in unusually fluent and readable Latin. 


JoHN C. Ro.re 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Cruquius und der Codex Divaei des Horaz. Von Dr. ERNst SCHWEIKERT. 
Paderborn: Schéningh, 1910. Μ. 2.80.! 


As is well known, not only the accuracy of Cruquius but his honesty and 
good faith have been called in question by some. This verdict is largely 
based upon errors in his citations of existing codices. Dr. Schweikert, with- 
out giving special consideration to the general question of the credibility 
of Cruquius, makes a careful study of the conclusions which have been drawn 
from his readings of the Codex Carrionis seu Divaei, the Zulichemianus of 
Bentley. This codex has been collated, and the readings of Cruquius 
examined, by Fr. Matthias and J. Haussner, as well as by Holder. Dr. 
Schweikert submits twenty-five passages, in which these critics regard the 
evidence against Cruquius as especially strong, to a careful examination, 
and discusses twelve other passages for special reasons. His conclusion is, 
that while the dicta of Cruquius must be carefully weighed in each case, the 
judgment of Bentley is sound: “sane vir probus videtur fuisse Cruquius; 
neque temere fides ei detrahenda est.” 

It is evident that Cruquius in his commentary does not give a complete 
collation of all his codices, and that when he attributes a reading to omnes 
codices, alit codices, and the like, we cannot always be sure that V is included. 
Even the collations of Matthias, Haiussner, and Holder are not always in 
agreement or free from error, and it is unreasonable to expect Cruquius to 


1 This price is that of Band IV, Heft 1, Studien sur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums, which contains also Der Aufbau der Ars Poetica des Horas by Dr. Alois Patin. 
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have had the critical acumen and the exact methods of modern philology, or 
to be infallible in cases regarding which modern scholars differ in their 


judgments. 
JoHN C. ROLFE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Addresses and Essays. By Morris H. Morgan. New York: 
American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 275. | 

“Cita mors!”’? Warren, Seymour, Wright, Morgan: One thinks of them 
all as he takes up this small volume into which Morgan had gathered his 
miscellaneous publications of the last seventeen years. Advance copies 
of the book reached him only two days before his death. It is with a feeling 
of sadness that his former pupils will take up this work—the last to which 
their master put his hand. 

Of the articles here grouped together all but the first have been published 
elsewhere. The arrangement of the material is outlined in the prefatory 
note. “Two addresses dealing with classical study in general have been 
placed first; then something in lighter vein; then certain detached notes 
followed by longer studies in an author on whom much of my time has been 
spent for several years; and, finally, I have ventured to add three copies 
of occasional verse.” 

The two addresses on ‘‘The Student of the Classics” and “The Teacher 
of the Classics,” though ‘somewhat rambling” (p. 33) are full of that sound 
good sense for which Morgan was so well known. A thorough scholar 
himself, he had what so few specialists have, a saving sense of proportion. 
Minor imperfections could not obscure for him the great merits of Livy 
(p. 16), nor could the mere paraphernalia of criticism or display of erudition 
convince him of the value of “reconstructing” plays from the fragments 
(p. 33) or of marking “‘hidden”’ quantities (p. 61). 

This fundamental sanity, again, is at the bottom of his satire on bio- 
graphical writing in his ‘‘Real Persius” (pp. 62 ff.) and is conspicuous in 
his notes on Persius and Lysias. The study of σκηνάω, σκηνόω, σκηνέω 
(p. 85) grew out of his work on the vocabulary of Xenophon’s Anabasts and 
has cleared up many doubtful points in the usage of these verbs. Of these 
‘detached notes”? the most important is the one on the ‘‘ Date of the Ora- 
tion Pro Roscio Comoedo” (p. 143). In this he has conclusively proved 
that the date of this oration cannot be earlier than 66—not 76 as Landgraf 
thought. The least convincing is “Quintilian’s Quotations from Horace.”’ 
Here Morgan has undoubtedly overestimated the value of these quotations 
as a source for the text of Horace (cf. Cole Classical Review XX, 47). 

The last three essays are devoted to Vitruvius. In the first, “On the 
Language of Vitruvius,” Morgan, by an elaborate study of the details of Vit- 
ruvius’ diction, disproves the contention of Ussing that the De architectura 
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was written by an amateur in the third century a.p. This is followed by 
8 series of notes on Vitruvius and finally by an elaborate commentary 
on the Preface of Vitruvius, concluding with a translation. 

These were but earnests of a complete translation of Vitruvius to be 
accompanied by a commentary and drawings. On this Morgan and a 
colleague had spent many years. Much was expected of this work and it is 
indeed good news that it has so nearly reached completion that it can be 
published. We, his pupils, shall always regret that he did not live to com- 
plete it himself. We can only be grateful that we have this volume to remind 
us of the virile scholarship, the open-mindedness, and the sound judgment 
of him who is now gone, 

qua ventus Zephyri spirat amabilis 
et campi redolent rosis. 


Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Le Latin de Saint Avit. Par Henri GoEuzer avec la collaboration 
de AtFreD ΜΕΥ. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1909. Pp. xi+767. 


This elaborate work is the result of research conducted in the Sorbonne 
under the direction of Professor Goelzer, who has as his field the history of 
the Latin language. Goelzer has chosen the period of the decline for his 
studies and for various reasons the bishop of Vienne as his author. His 
work as ἃ grammarian and lexicographer makes him especially fitted for an 
investigation of this sort, and his long and thorough acquaintance with late 
Latin, and particularly with the Latin of the Church, enables him to speak 
with authority in generalizing from his results. Alfred Mey, a former 
student of Goelzer, now professor in the Lycée Charlemagne, is named on 
the title-page as collaborator and generous credit is given him in the preface 
for his contributions. 

The text used is that of Peiper, published in the Monumenta ΕΝ 
Historica. To the excellence of this work and the value of its indices for 
linguistic studies Goelzer pays a well-deserved tribute. 

The Introduction contains a brief sketch of the life of Avitus and an 
admirable statement of the linguistic conditions and the literary interests 
and tendencies of the times, furnishing an appropriate background for the 
study of the author. 

The volume is divided into two books, the first dealing with syntax, 
the second with style. Book I (pp. 15-406) is likewise divided into two 
parts. Part I (“Syntaxe de la proposition simple”) contains the following 
chapters: i, “The Verb”; ii, “The Verb, the Subject, and the Attribute”; 
iii, “The Cases’’; iv, ‘The Prepositions’; v, ‘‘The Adverbs”; vi, ‘The 
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Infinitive and Its Equivalents”; vii, ‘‘The Participles and Verbal Adjec- 
tives.” . Part IT (““Syntaxe de la phrase”) contains four chapters: i, ‘“Co- 
ordinate Sentences’’; ii, ‘“Subordinate Sentences’’; iii, ‘Indirect Discourse 
and Attraction’; iv, ‘‘Sequence of Tenses.”’ This book concludes with a 
discussion of peculiarities of pronunciation, inflection, and syntax ane a 
résumé of the facts established. 

Book II (pp. 409-726) is divided into three chapters. Chap. i deals with 
the vocabulary, the ecclesiastical words being treaced apart from the rest. 
Under the head of ‘General Vocabulary” we find the following groups: 
1, new words; 2, words relatively new (including Greek words and hybrids); 
3, old words; 4, old words with new meanings; 5, words frequently used in 
Gallic Latin. Chap. ii deals with the use of the parts of speech in detail, 
and chap. iii with the same subject in a more general way, making clear 
Avitus’ indebtedness to his predecessors. 

The volume closes with a summing up of the results of the investigation. 
Goelzer is well aware that these may seem out of proportion to the labor 
expended if one considers only what additions lave been made to our knowl- 
edge of vulgar Latin or what new light has been thrown on the origins of the 
Romance languages. But the value of such a study is not to be measured 
by this standard alone. We get a very definite idea of the language and 
style of one of the most important writers of the time and of the literary 
" ideals of the period. Avitus is shown to be not a writer of barbaric Latin, 
but a scholasticus, possessed of all the rhetorical tricks that belong to the 
school of writers whose chief representative is Apuleius. The rhetorical 
element is the prevailing one, both in his prose, whether on sacred or pro- 
fane subjects, and in his poetry. The negative result established, that 
there is relatively little of the vulgar element in his writings, is of great 
importance, for it has too often been taken for granted that this is the lead- 
ing element in the writers of the fifth century. 

The discussion is accompanied by a wealth of examples (in some cases 
one could wish there were more), drawn not only from the writings of Avitus 
but also from classical and post-classical writers as well; comparisons and 
contrasts with his contemporaries, predecessors, and the classical usage are 
constantly made and bibliographical references in great numbers are given. 
The amount of material handled may be judged from the index, which con- 
tains references for about 3,200 words. As a contribution to the historical 
syntax of the Latin language the work is of great importance, though the 
lack of statistical information impairs its value somewhat. One would like 
to have more detailed information about the employment of hic, iste, and 
tlle, cum... . tum (tune) and similar usages where the number of occur- 
rences may be significant; but in view of all that Goelzer has given us a 
criticism of this sort might well seem out of place. 

CHARLES H. BEESON 

Tas University oF CHIcaGco 
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Scholia in Ciceronis Orationes Bobiensia. Edidit PauLus HIwpe- 
BRANDT. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. xlvi+308. 


The Scholia Bobiensia on Cicero’s Orations, so called because the sole 
existing MS (a fragmentary palimpsest) came from the famous monastery 
of Bobio, were brought to light by Cardinal Mai about one hundred years 
ago. The fragments are now divided between the Vatican library in Rome 
and the Ambrosian library in Milan. The Vatican fragments were pub- 
lished in facsimile in 1906 in the series of Vatican MSS which are being 
published under the direction of Padre Ehrle. The Scholia are written 
in uncials of the fifth century. 

These Scholia are of considerable value, even if their anonymous author 
probably wrote as late as the fourth century, for the extant portions are 
concerned with several orations of Cicero which have not come down to us. 
We thus get some fragments, as well as a general idea of the content, of these 
orations. Besides giving us other information not elsewhere obtainable, 
the Scholia are in some places a valuable witness to the text of several of 
Cicero’s extant orations. 

A new edition of the Scholia is decidedly welcome. Heretofore students 
have been dependent on the edition of Orelli published in 1833, and even 
this edition was not based on a re-examination of the MS, but on Mai’s 
reports and Orelli’s emendations. Hildebrandt’s edition seems to be all 
that one can ask of a critical edition. It embodies the results of a most 
painstaking examination of the MS carried on by the editor during eight years, 
as well as the work of other scholars. He acknowledges indebtedness to 
Stangl, who has since claimed that unfair use was made of the material loaned 
by him—but this is not the place to air the quarrel that has arisen. Two 
plates, apparently full size, are published with the volume, according to 
the Teubner plan recently instituted. One of these shows a page of the 
Vatican fragments, ‘“‘lectu facillima,”’ the other a page of the Ambrosian 
fragments, ‘‘lectu difficilis’”—and the latter certainly is “lectu difficilis.”’ 
A rather careful examination of parts of the two facsimiles reveals not a 
single error in Hildebrandt’s apparatus. If the same accuracy exists 
throughout, and there is no reason to doubt it, we have before us a work that 
is practically final as far as the MS source is concerned unless new material 
should appear, although the restoration of the Ambrosian fragments by the 
method applied by Padre Ehrle to the Vatican fragments will undoubtedly 
reveal some new points. It is interesting to note what pains some scholars 
have taken to decipher fragmentary palimpsests to the last hair-line, while 
other scholars have dealt so very carelessly with ordinary, easily read 
MSS. 1 venture to say that if one spent as much time on the study of the 
MSS of almost any Latin work as Hildebrandt has spent on the Bobio 
palimpsest, the results would be fully as important. I do not mean to 
detract, of course, from the importance of the work that Hildebrandt has 
done or that Hauler is doing on Fronto. 
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In the preface is given a list of the cases illustrating the division of 
syllables when the vowel is followed by two or more consonants (except 
mute and liquid). The list confirms in a most striking manner Professor 
Hale’s contention in Harvard Studies VII (1896), 132 (see also Dennison 
Class. Phil. I, 47). Aside from a few cases in prepositional compounds, 
there is but a single instance (quae-stus) in which both consonants are placed 
with the following syllable, and even in prepositional compounds such 
striking cases as cons-tat are found. Hildebrandt’s inference, however, that 
the rule of word-division here followed shows that the MS was written 
before the time of Priscian, who follows the other rule, is hardly justified. 

Unfortunately the illness of the editor prevented him from reading the 
proof carefully; as a result there are two pages of ‘addenda et corrigenda.”’ 

Hildebrandt has included in his text that part of the so-called Scholia 
Gronoviana on Verres Act. ii, lib. i which he believes was excerpted from 
the lost portion of the Scholia Bobiensia. 

The critical apparatus will gladden the heart of the text critic, special 
characters being used to imitate the script and even the corrections of the 
MS. Indeed the text is now left to the mercies of the emender. 

The indices are especially to be commended. They cover 143 pages 
(text and apparatus cover 165 pages) and include an index verborum, an 
endex rhetoricus, an index nominum, and an index grammaticus et ortho- 
graphicus. This last is particularly valuable to the text critic. The index 
verborum gives not only the single words and their inflected forms but very. 
often also whole phrases. A glance through the tndex rhetoricus serves 
to give one a good idea of the rhetorical interests of the anonymous author 


of the commentary. 
B. L. Utiman 
UNIvERSITY oF PITTSBURGH 


Rémische Elegiker. Eine Auswahl aus Catull, Tibull, Properz und 
Ovid. Fir den Schulgebrauch bearbeitet von Dr. K. P. 
ScHULZE. Fiinfte Auflage. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1910. 

This excellent textbook is designed for the upper classes in the Gymnasium. 
The favor it meets with in Germany may be inferred from the fact that 
four new editions have been called for since its first issue in 1878. Doubtless 
there are in this country also many students of this difficult and important 
branch of Latin poetry who will find the book worth consulting. The notes 
are abundant and well considered. They are based on a wide acquaintance 
with the modern literature of the subject, and the editor’s own reading has 
often enabled him to cite fresh and helpful illustrations. Finally, the 
Bibliographical Appendix contains a well-assorted mass of references to 
writings both new and old which make the volume distinctly valuable to one 
who is undertaking a serious study of all or any of the poems included in it. 
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The selections are the same as in the fourth edition. There are 71 
pages of text and notes for Catullus, 64 for Tibullus, 135 for Propertius, and 
83 for Ovid. The choice is an excellent one in the main, but it is a pity to 
omit Propertius i. 3 (“‘The Sleeping Mistress’), and iv. 7 (“Cynthia’s 
Ghost’’), for these are the two most perfect poems Cynthia inspired. And 
one would have welcomed a more representative selection from Ovid than 
is here vouchsafed in the six specimens of the Amores, ten of the Tristia, and 
three of the ex Ponto. Dr. Schulse perhaps feels, with the late Professor F. Ὁ. 
Allen, that Ovid is nowhere so genuinely sincere as where he is bemoaning 
his own hard fate, but the book would gain much by the inclusion of a few 
sparkling passages from the De arte amatoria, nor need they be such as to 
offend the Gymnasium-teacher’s reverentia puerorum. 

But though the texts have not been increased, the editorial helps have, 
and we now have 408 pages, as against 354 in the fourth edition. The new 
matter is rather evenly distributed, and is for the most part really useful, 
being new notes on difficulties before passed over, additional citations, to 
justify or illustrate interpretations already adopted in an earlier edition, and 
references to new periodical and other literature in the Appendix, which 
now contains 36 closely set pages. 

It is the editor’s plan to confine himself, in writing a note, to the view 
which he regards as most probable—a decidedly praiseworthy plan, for a 
schoolbook, and adopted even in certain more ambitious commentaries, as 
in Rothstein’s Propertius. But it behooves the reviser of such a commentary 
to submit his ideas to a rigorous examination before admitting new sugges- 
tions to his pages, lest the new prove incompatible with the old. The con- 
fusion of thought resulting from a failure to do this is manifest in the notes 
on Tibullus ii. 1. 21ff. The editor now seems to advocate two distinct 
notions of the fire, (1) as built on an out-of-doors altar, and (2) as on the 
cotter’s hearth. Moreover, casas (v. 24) is once referred to as if it meant 
arbors and afterward as if the toy houses built by children at play. Again, 
at Propertius iii. 24. 11 f., which are now thus printed: 


Haec ego, non ferro, non igne coactus, et ipsa 
Naufragus Aegaca—vera fatebor—aqua. 


Dr. Schulze formerly thought of ferro and igne as typical dangers to life, and 
of naufragus as an allusion to the storm of i. 17. He now follows, in part, 
a suggestion made in AJP, 1909, pp. 54 ff., taking ferro and igne as means 
of healing (cf. i. 1. 27), and naufragus Aegaea aqua as metaphorical, yet 
without discarding the inconsistent explanation of haec as meaning “‘solche 
Lobspriiche.”’ 
᾿ I may take this opportunity to correct an interpretation wherein 
Dr. Schulze errs, I think, in company with all his predecessors. At 
Propertius i. 15. 5, ; 
Et potes hesternos manibus componere crines, 
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Cynthia is reproached for taking the time, though sent for by the poet in 
great distress, to—do up her hair, which has not been combed since yesterday ? 
Surely this would have been no indication of extraordinary heartlessness! 
The passage from Ovid (AA iii. 153 ff.), cited by our editor, as well as the 
others, furnishes a clew to the meaning— 

Et neglecta decet multas coma; sxepe iacere 

Hesternam credas; illa repexa modost. 
Cynthia has lingered over her toilet till her clever manipulation has imparted 
an air of artless négligé to her coiffure. hesternos crines is the accusative of 
the thing effected. The result is like that described by Propertius in ii. 
22.9: 
Sive vagi crines puris in frontibus errant. 
It is the time consumed in attaining this modish effect, over and above 
what would amply suffice for neatness, which exasperates the waiting lover. 
But our note runs, “ Die Haare, die noch von gestern her, d.h. noch nicht 
wieder gekimmt sind, ordnen.” Probably Ovid’s distich was directly 
inspired by our verse. 
Certainly Metam. x. 545 (cited by Rothstein), 
Parce' meo, invenis, temerarius esse periclo, 

furnishes the key to unlock the difficult passage later on in this same poem 
of Propertius (vss. 27 f.): 

Audax a nimium, nostro dolitura periclo, 

Siquid forte tibi durius inciderit. 

nostro periclo must be “‘at my cost,” ‘to my sorrow,” and Propertius would 
assuredly have been astonished to learn that “‘periclo erinnert an v. 3””— 

Aspice me quanto rapiat fortuna periclo! 

The reviewer would close with an expression of his personal gratitude for 
the much which he has learned from Rémische Elegiker, and the hope that 
the veteran scholar may follow the present edition with a sixth before many 
years have gone by. 

B. O. Foster 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion. A Study in Sur- 
vivals. By JoHN CuTHBERT Lawson. Cambridge (Eng.): Uni- 
versity Press, 1910. 12s. 

This book is the outcome of work done in Greece by the author while 


holder of the Craven studentship in 1898-1900; the free hours of the ten 
years intervening have been given to working up the material then gathered. 


2 Parce very possibly comes from v. 26 in the Propertian elegy—oblitos parce movers 
deos. 
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The work is naturally based as much on the data furnished by modern books, 
the most important of which are Bernhard Schmidt’s Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen und das hellenische Alterthum and Professor Polites’ Μελέτη 
ἐπὶ τοῦ βίου τῶν νεωτέρων “Ἑλλήνων, a8 on the material secured during the 
writer’s sojourn in Greece. The result is an entertaining and valuable book, 
although many of the views here presented as to the relation of modern 
beliefs and practices to those of antiquity will probably fail to find general 
acceptance. 

In his introductory chapter the author lays down his thesis that modern 
Greek folklore is an important source for the study of the ancient religion, 
which he then proceeds to support by adducing as proof the survival of a 
belief in the evil eye and of the practice of magic—commonplaces, it must be 
acknowledged, which hardly prove anything but the universality of super- 
stition. Lawson then argues with a good deal of cogency that in spite of 
large infusions of Slavonic, Frankish, and Turkish blood, the modern Greek 
heritage is still essentially Hellenic. The Greek today exhibits the old 
defects: he shows a narrow patriotism, such as prevented the ancients from 
creating a Greek nation; has little enduring bravery; is jealous and self- 
seeking, and not over-scrupulous as to honesty and truth; but on the other 
hand he holds the obligations of hospitality as sacred as they were ever held 
in the Homeric Age. Furtbermore our author maintains that in the religion 
of the common man, who alone can come into the reckoning here, Chris- 
tianity has simply overlaid and modified the beliefs and practices inherited 
from the earlier polytheistic paganism. In this contention he is in large 
measure right. 

On this introduction follows a detailed discussion of the survival of the 
old deities from Zeus to the Genii. The several sections are of varying inter- 
est and merit, and indeed the reviewer must confess that some of them seem 
forced into being for the sake of completeness. In detail we may note that 
Zeus has hardly left a trace of himself, unless it be in the modern limitations 
of the special provinces of the Godhead to the ordinary phases of Nature; 
Poseidon too has gone; and great Pan is dead indeed. But Demeter has 
displayed more vitality, for it is said that her worship as ἡ ἁγία Δήμητρα 
continued down to the beginning of the nineteenth century at Eleusis, where, 
despite the church’s iconoclasm, the object of devotion was that ancient 
statue which in 1801 Clarke and Cripps carried off to dwell today in obscu- 
rity in the Fitzwilliam Museum. In general, however, Saint Demetrius has 
superseded the ancient goddess as patron of agriculture. Some matters 
introduced here as evidence are of doubtful value. The Albanian story of 
Saint Demetra, quoted from Lenormant has a suspiciously literary sound; and 
the taboo of the pig in northern Arcadia can hardly be connected with ancient 
ritual. Furthermore the curious and interesting account of Ἢ Δώσποινα 
in Arcadia and elsewhere, whose existence Lawson believes he is the first 
to note, and the story of “The Mistress of the Earth and Sea” do not point 
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with certainty to Demeter or Persephone. More probable is the survival 
of Charon, who as Charos carries off those whose time has come and keeps 
them in ward in the lower world. The ancient ferryman has succeeded to the 
throne of his master Hades, who is no longer a person but the place of the 
dead. Yet Cerberus seems to threaten still. Aphrodite has disappeared; 
but the Fates, if they be the ancient Μοῖραι, are still invoked on marriage 
and maternity. The Nereids, who play a large réle in peasant thought today, 
our author holds to be the descendants of the ancient Nymphs, while he 
would see Artemis in the ‘‘Queen of the Mountains.” 

Perhaps the most interesting section in the first half of the book is that 
on the Centaurs who, Lawson claims, survive in the troublesome Callicant- 
zari. The name in its varied forms he derives, against Polites, from κέν- 
ravpot, With a euphemistic suffix. The modern peasant designates as Calli- 
cantzari many kinds of monstrous creatures, who display the shapes and 
characteristics assigned in antiquity to Centaurs, Sileni, and Satyrs. It is 
argued that the form in which the Centaurs were represented in ancient art, 
half man and half horse, simply indicated their ability to change themselves 
into any shape at pleasure, and their ancestry is traced back to a tribe of 
supposed sorcerers living near Pelion to whom their Achaean neighbors 
gave the name Pheres because of their marvelous power. It is here inter- 
esting to note that the district about Pelion is said today to be the richest 
in tales of Callicantzari. Fortunately these modern hobgoblins are limited 
in their activities to the twelve days between Christmas and Epiphany. 
This fact brings them into relation with various January mummings, ancient 
and modern, on which we have some interesting pages. 

The second half of the book takes up more general matters and on the 
whole is more important than the first. The chapter on the communion of 
gods and men deals with present beliefs in the inspiration of the mad, the 
significance of dreams, and with divination by chance words or meetings, 
by the flight or cries of birds, by sneezing, by the inspection of the shoulder- 
blades of the sheep, and by other methods known to antiquity; it also dis- 
cusses the means by which man seeks to impress his wishes on the higher 
powers. In his chapter on the relation of the soul and body Lawson first 
deaJs with vampires and then passes to an important section on revenants 
and blood-guilt in ancient Greece which must be considered by all students 
of Greek tragedy. The terms ἀλάστωρ, pudorwp, and προστρόπαιος are 
referred primarily to incarnate human revenants seeking vengeance. Our 
autbor apparently takes no account of Hatch’s discussion of προστρόπαιος 
and simiJar terms in H.S.C.P. XIX, 180 ff., where ἃ somewhat different 
conclusion is reached. The chapters on cremation and inhumation and on 
the benefits of dissolution contain much important matter; and the discus- 
sion of Pelasgian and Achaean religions deserves careful consideration. 
Lawson argues with much probability that the ancient Greek held that only 
after the body was dissolved could the soul enter into the delights of that 
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Elysium described in a Pindaric fragment (129), for the enjoyment of which 
the body is essential. Dissolution then is primarily an advantage to the 
dead; for those left behind it means release from the fear that the dead may 
return. Most of these views in their essentials have been expressed more 
than once by others, for example some by Gruppe and more recently by De 
Mot. The final chapter on the union of gods and men brings the modern 
concept of death as a form of marriage into a relation with that ancient 
belief, which found pathetic expression in Antigone’s words (816), ἀλλ᾽ 
᾿Αχέροντι νυμφεύσω, as well as with the marriage union of gods and men 
which seems to have formed an essential doctrine in the Mysteries. 

This summary gives a very faint idea of the wealth of modern Greek 
folklore which the book offers us, and we must be grateful to the author for 
bringing together so much material and for presenting it in an attractive 
fashion. For interesting the book certainly is; it is written with warmth 
and enthusiasm for the subject, but all kept in well-regulated restraint. 
There are, however, certain other things which should be said. The chief 
value of the work lies in its record of modern beliefs and practices which 
are rapidly disappearing or are already gone. But even in these the reader 
needs to bear in mind, what the author no doubt fully appreciated, that the 
oral data may not always be trustworthy. The “simple” peasant is not 
likely to'resist the temptation to enlarge and embroider his tale, especially 
when his listener is a foreigner, new to the spoken tongue, and obviously 
ready to reward a good story. It is often impossible for the investigator to 
test the accuracy of the information he receives; for his critic it is absolutely 
so. Furthermore in the interpretation of ancient religious history Lawson 
is not always impeccable; a better acquaintance with the modern literature 
would have changed more than one of his statements. At times also his 
interpretation of the Greek is surprising, notably his rendering of Aes. 
Choeph. 287-88: 


πάντων δ᾽ ἄτιμον κἄφιλον θνήσκειν χρόνῳ, 
κακῶς ταριχευθέντα παμφθάρτῳ μόρφ. 


“ΠῸ die at last with none to honour, none to love him, damned, even in 
the gloom that wastes all, to know no corruption.” In spite of the difficul- 
ties which the unusual ταριχευθέντα offers, certainly the participle would 
have to be infinitive and the infinitive participle, if this rendering were to 
stand. And again it seems to the reviewer that, save in one instance, 
insufficient account has been taken of possible Turkish, Arabic, and Slavonic 
influences. Yet when all has been said, it remains true that this book is 
the most important attempt to deal in a large way with the survivals of 
ancient religion among the modern Greeks. It deserves the attention of 
everyone interested in classical antiquity. 

Currorp H. Moors 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Demosthenes Ausgewdhite Reden. ἘΠῚ den Schulgebrauch erklart 
von C. REHDANTz und F. Buass. Erster Theil, die neun 
Philippischen Reden. Erstes Heft, i-iii: Olynthische Reden, 
iv: erste Rede gegen Philippos. Neunte, verbesserte Auflage, 
besorgt von K. Fuur. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1909. 
Pp. vii+176. 

The preparation of a new edition of this standard commentary has been 
undertaken by K. Fuhr. As he states in his Preface, the greatest change 
has been made in the text, in which a number of innovations, made by Blass 
on rhythmical and other grounds, have been rejected in favor of stricter 
conformity to Codex 3%. This change will meet with approval. The 
critical Appendix, in which Blass defended his new readings, has naturally 
been dropped, and the new editor, not caring to criticize his predecessor, 
has entirely omitted this feature. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the merits of so well known a book. The 
notes upon the Greek text are essentially the same as in the last edition. 
The text of the scholarly Introduction is also left practically unchanged, 
but the footnotes thereto have been enriched by references to the literature 
that has appeared since 1893. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A. 6. Larrp 


Xenophontis scripta minora. Fasciculus prior Oeconomicum, Con- 
vivium, Hieronem, Agesilaum, Apologiam Socratis continens. 
Post L. Dinporr edidit TH. THaLtHEem. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1910. Pp. xvi+234. 


A new Teubner text of Xenophon’s minor works will be received with 
pleasure. Considering that Dindorf’s second edition was issued in 1849, 
& revision was overdue. Schenkl’s edition of the Oeconomicus, Symposium, 
and Apology has been, of course, available, but it goes back to 1876. Since 
1901 we have had these three in Marchant’s Ozford Xenophon, and the 
Oeconomicus, in particular, has been well looked after in annotated editions, 
but the others have been too much neglected. 

For the preparation of his text Thalheim had placed at his disposal the 
numerous collations made by Schenkl, and not only those used in the 1876 
edition, but also those of fifteen MSS of the Hiero and eight of the Agesilaus. 
In addition he has used for the Oeconomicus six MSS and some papyrus 
fragments; for the Symposium, H* and a papyrus fragment; for the Hvero 
T, a collation of O by Rihl, a photographic reproduction of A, and some 
pages of D and Ha; for the Agesilaus Gu and Ha and a photographic repro- 
duction of A; and for the Apology a collation of C by H. Schenkl.' For the 


1 Marchant cites the same sources for the Oeconomicus, Symposium, and Apology, 
with the exception of C (Apol.) and II (Symp.) 
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Oeconomicus ἢ M F V H are regarded as independent, and all variants in 
these are cited; for the Hiero, Agesilaus, and Apology Vat. 1335 is considered 
the original from which the other MSS are derived. 

Where the text is so troublesome, as it is in these minor works, pretty 
full references to the conjectured emendations should be given in the critical 
notes, and in this respect the editor has been fairly generous. In a consid- 
erable number of passages these emendations have been adopted in the text, 
for the most part, so far as I have examined them, with good judgment. 
No great number of the editor’s own conjectures have been inserted. Some 
of these are satisfactory, others not. For example, in Oec. iii. 10 the present 
indicative λυμαίνονται remains troublesome; in viii. 4 a connective is needed 
with ἐπικωλύσουσιν (cf. οἷς γάρ below; ἐπεὶ κωλύσουσι); in xvil. 14 τῆς 
τροφῆς is not satisfactory; in xx. 16 the insertion of μή is unnecessary. 

In the Oeconomicus the following sections are bracketed as spurious: 
Vili, 3-8; x. 12-13; xiv. l—xv.4; xviii. 9-10; xx. 6-9. The Apology ‘non a 
Xenophonte, red a Cynico quodam videtur originem traxisse” (p. xvi). 


A. G. Larrp 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Homers Odyssee. Erklirt von J. U. Farst. Zweiter Band: Gesang 
vii—xii. Neunte Auflage besorgt von J. Srrzuer. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1910. Pp. 268. M. 2.60. 

Faesi’s Odyssey was revised by W. C. Kayser in 1874-80, and by Hin- 
richs (Vols. I-III) and Renner (Vol. IV) in 1884-87. The preparation of 
the ninth edition of Vol. I was intrusted to Professor Kaegi, that of Vol. 11 
to Professor Sitzler. To the end that they might make it a book for schools 
rather than for scholars, they threw out the critical notes and other dis- 
cussions with which the commentary of the Hinrichs edition was over- 
burdened, together with most of the references to parallel passages and 
such comments as interest scholars mainly, and added many new notes of 
ἃ more elementary character, giving in the briefest possible form that which 
was most useful and seemed most necessary for the understanding of the 
text. Sitzler’s commentary is therefore simpler than that of Hinrichs. 
The new editor has worked over the material entirely, and given us a book . 
34 pages longer than its predecessor. 

Sitzler is not a conservative in his treatment of the text. Even without 
the long passage θ 266-369 containing the song of Demodocus, probably 
one of the latest additions to the poem, he still brackets three times as many 
verses as Hinrichs did in the same six books, and three times as many as 
Kaegi in Vol. I. He often brackets what another editor retains but marks 
as a late addition. His text is based on that of Ludwich, but, including 
6 266-369, he brackets 198 lines that Ludwich keeps in the text, and 74 
others that Ludwich also brackets or omits. It is easy to follow Sitzler in 
bracketing some of the lines that are retained by Ludwich, e.g., 7 184, 6 54, 
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564-71, « 54-55, but not so easy in the case of others, such as 6 86-92, 442- 
48, « 251, 287-88, A 179. On the other hand, he retains « 489, κ 475-79, 
p 374-90, 445-46, whereas Ludwich brackets them. 

While he agrees in the main with Ludwich as regards the readings 
adopted in his text, the following differences show that Sitzler is independ- 
ent in his judgment. Like Kaegi in Vol. I, he reads fos, ὀνήατα, χρήων, 
χρῆος, χρηώ, τραπήομεν, Faro, ἀρνηούς, δαήω, θήω, θήῃ, thus with Brugmann 
and other comparative philologists giving the preference to ἡ over εἰ in these 
words. He adopts also the forms ἴσσασι (where its first syllable is metri- 
cally long), perevicero, νισόμεθα, πέκασθε, and ἔῃσι in θ 147, 580, which are 
well supported. Two attractive emendations are made by Sitzler in θ 559: 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτῇσιν νηυσὶ νοήματα καὶ φρένες ἀνδρῶν, and « 266 f.: ἱκανόμενοι τὰ σὰ γοῦνα 
λισσόμεθ᾽; but his conjectures παραὶ η 125 and ὑδρεύουσι 131 seem unnecessary. 
In the last passage, ὑδρεύοντο comes at the close of a late interpolation 
(103-31), and so was probably borrowed from p 206 (cf. ἢ. Hom. Cer. 99). 
The following conjectures of other scholars and variant readings, which are 
adopted by Sitsler but not by Ludwich, the reviewer is ready to accept: 
n 74 joi τ’ ἐπιφροσύνῃσι, 89 ἀργύρεοι σταθμοὶ δ᾽ ἐν, 250 ἐλάσας, 283 ἐκ δὲ 
πεσὼν θυμηγέρεον, 6 307 ἔργ᾽ ἀγέλαστα, « 239, 338 ἔντοθεν, 388 ἰόντα, 459 
ῥαίνοιτο, x 30 ἐόντες, 130 ἅλα, A 390 ἴδεν ὀφθαλμοῖσι, 498 εἰ γὰρ, 513 ἐν 
πεδίῳ Τρώων, μ 181 ἀπῆμεν ὅσον τε, 370 μέγ᾽. But Sitzler seems to be at 
fault in adopting Kirchhoff’s ῥίψασκε for ῥίπτασκε of the MSS in 6 374, 
λ 592 (cf. O23, Ψ 827, τ 575). With piwracke (v. purrd{w), cf. κρύπτασκε 
(v. xpurrd{w) Θ 272, lodoxero (v. lod{w) Ὁ 607. edo 6 571 is rather 
attractive, but is not absolutely necessary; nor is Bekker’s ἡρώων Δαναῶν 
6578 convincing. In A 371 where Sitzler reads of τέ τοι αὐτῷ, there is no 
need of correction, since of τοι du’ αὐτῷ. . . . ἅμ᾽ ἕποντο is merely a com- 
bination of two familiar constructions, e.g., o 541 and a331. For the 
doubling of the preposition here, cf. ζ 77, v 260. The MS reading οὐ γάρ 
πώ τι in μ 208 is better than the conjecture of La Roche, ov yap πώς τι; 
adopted by Sitzler. οὕπω in the sense of ‘“‘not at all,” “in no way’ occurs 
also in Γ 306 (cf. Leaf), A 184 (cf. Ameis-Hentze, Anhang), 234, M 270, etc. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER 
Emory CoLLeGcs | 


Les Pensées de Marc-Auréle. Traduction par A.-P. LEMERCIER. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1910. Fr. 3.50. 


This readable version, which bears none of the marks of a translation 
jn its smooth and fluent style, is based on the Teubner text of Stich, the 
variations from which are justified in a critical Appendix. A brief Introduc- 
tion, full of good sense, protests against Renan’s exaggeration of what he 
calls “‘l’ennui de Marc-Auréle,”’ and defends the philosophic emperor against 
the charge of having persecuted the church with special cruelty: ‘‘On veut 
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voir une tache de sang sur le livre des Pensées, et elle n’y est pas.’ The 
translation is in the main correct,though its freedom and the failure to employ 
one word consistently to represent each of the principal Stoic technical terms 
make it unsafe for the student of philosophy to base conclusions on its pre- 
cise phrasing. I note a few slight inaccuracies, as they appear to me. In 
i. 7 προτρεπτικὰ λογάρια are not quite “petits discours captieux,’’ unless 
“‘captieux” is to be understood in a peculiar sense. In i. 16 the emendation 
ἐπιτήδειος for ἐπιτηδεύων on the ground that ἐπιτηδεύων “n’a pas de sens 
ici” is a mistake, and the translation ‘“‘comme un homme qui agit par amitié”’ 
is impossible. ᾿Επιτηδεύων in the context clearly means “affecting” or 
“‘priding himself upon.’’ In ii. 1 “insupportables”’ is not quite adequate 
for ἀκοινωνήτῳ. In ii. 5 ἀπηλλαγμένην πάσης εἰκαιότητος is not “sans 
aucune réflexion.” In iii. 4 in fine the words οἵγε οὐδὲ αὐτοὶ ἑαυτοῖς 
ἀρέσκονται are omitted because “les gens que méprise Marc-Auréle, sont 
loin de mépriser eux-mémes.” This is to forget that Seneca’s “omnis 
stultitia fastidio laborat sui” is good Stoic doctrine, and that the idea that 
only the wise and good man can be dear to himself is found in the last sen- 
tence of Plato’s Republic. In iv. 38 the rendering “Que ton regard pénétre 
jusqu’d |’4me des sages, et tu sauras ce qu’ils fuient, ce qu’ils recherchent’’ 
misses the contemptuous meaning, which is in effect: “Look into their souls, 
even the wisest of them (καὶ τοὺς φρονίμους), what things they shun and 
what pursue.” In iv. 44 “banal”’ fails to give the feeling of γνώριμον, which 
is “familiar” or “friendly” in the Emersonian-Stoic sense. 

But to multiply these trifles would give an unfair impression of an excel- 
lent piece of work. 

Pau. SHorREY 


A History of Classical Philology from the Seventh Century B.C. to 
the Twentieth Century A.D. By Harry THurston Peck, Pu.D., 
LL.D. New York: Macmillan, 1911. $2. 


Professor Peck disclaims all intention of emulating Sandys or superseding 
Gudeman. He is not offering a work of reference for scholars or a repeti- 
torium in preparation for the Doctor’s examination. He is trying to put 
into brief compass and readable form the information with regard to the 
history and significance of his subject which an intelligent student of the 
classics in his senior year or in the first year of graduate study ought to, 
but rarely does, possess. He is right in saying that hitherto no such work has 
been available, and he is justified in his hope “that the book may be of some 
practical service to students of the classics.” Any competent teacher could 
give his classes most of the facts which Dr. Peck has collected, and doubtless 
there are several men in the country whose manuscript lectures cover substan- 
tially the same ground. But they have not published and Professor Peck has, 
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and there is so much else that must be done in the classroom that the classical 
teacher may be grateful to have this particular task taken off his hands and 
wish the book a large circulation. 

Professor Peck’s wide range of interests and his practiced pen of the 
ready writer seem to designate him for this broader work of survey and sum- 
mary, and what, ἃ propos of the versatile Eratosthenes, he styles ‘‘the 
cheap gibes of petty men who would have us think that versatility is incon- 
sistent with sound scholarship” do not, I fancy, trouble him very seriously. 
The writer of this book can produce a monograph on Aristarchus when, or 
if, he pleases. But it would be idle to apply the critical microscope to these 
chapters as if they were a succession of such monographs. With the aid 
of the convenient appended Bibliography it would be easy to challenge 
some of Professor Peck’s generalizations or take exception to a detail here 
and there. But since the tone, the perspectives, and the matter of the whole 
are essentially right, and adapted to the author’s purpose, such criticism 
would be beside the mark. I will confine myself, then, to one little cavil. 
Professor Peck observes that Alcuin ‘‘in the true spirit of a monk’’ derived 
caelebs, ‘‘a, bachelor,” from caelum, ‘“‘heaven.”’ Of course when he pauses to 
reflect he is aware that this venerable jest is found in Quintilian i. 6. 26, and 
goes back to the similar Greek jocose derivation of the Homeric ἠίθεοι. 

Paut SHOREY 


Grundriss der rémischen Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde. Von 
BENEDIOoTUS ΝΊΕΒΕ. Vierte vermehrte und _ verbesserte 
Auflage. Manchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1910. Pp. vii+454. Μ. 8. 


Following after an interval of four years the publication of the much 
enlarged third edition, this well-known manual of Roman history lies 
before us in the fourth and final revision by the author. A few months 
after the book had left the press the death of Professor Niese, then hold- 
ing the chair for ancient history at Halle, was announced. With him 
Germany lost one of its foremost scholars in the field, whose contributions 
in well-nigh all phases of later Greek and of Roman history had seriously 
to be counted with by all students of these branches. 

The Grundriss is part of the familiar Iwan Mueller series known 
as “Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft.” Since it was 
reviewed at every issue little need here be said of the general character of 
the book. Niese covers all of Roman history down to the Lombard 
invasion, restricting his account, however, ta.the purely external, or rather, 
political events. Though this leaves the reader with an oppressive con- 
sciousness of ballots and battles, it is yet wholly in keeping with the plan 
of the series. The several fields of the internal development of Rome 
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each are allotted separate volumes. Throughout the work the sound 
scholarly judgment of the author, his painstaking accuracy and inti- 
mate acquaintance with his materials is evident. In form the treatment 
is concise and clear; indeed, sometimes the great scope and limited space 
make it almost too much so. The book can be read to full advantage only 
by advanced students. 

The text of the new edition is substantially that of the third. The 
changes are all of them, with one exception yet to be discussed, small, 
consisting of short additions of a sentence or a paragraph here and there. 
In the aggregate, however, these alterations plus the inserted new section 
increase the volume by forty-five pages. The additional section referred 
to is on early Roman chronology and follows the fourth chapter on 
“The Conquest of Italy” (pp. 88 ff.). A short statement of its contents is 
perhaps in place. Niese follows in general the standard work of Mommsen. 
Where he dissents from the views of Mommsen, he sometimes follows 
Mazat, mostly, however, making his own conclusions. Much of the 
material, as will be noticed, had been scattered ahrongs the text and 
notes of former editions. 

The author confines himself to Roman chronology before 280 3.0o., 
because as he says: “Es kann als zugestanden angesehen werden, dass 
seit dem Pyrrhoskriege, seitdem die rémische Geschichte durch die 
gleichzeitige griechische Geschichtsschreibung fiberliefert ward, die 
romische Jahrreihe feststeht, und die Zeitrechnung in allen wesentlichen 
Punkten gesichert ist” (p. 89 and 8). 

After stating that early Roman chronology is a product of the later days 
and the scholarly research of the Romans themselves, he gives briefly a 
paragraph with two tables showing the correlation between the Olym- 
piads and the Roman system of reckoning, allowing for the differences 
between the Roman and the Greek year. The rest of the excursus deals 
with the more specifically Roman side of the problem. He takes up the 
familiar division into the old and new style of chronology employed by 
Roman writers, and leading them respectively to the years 750 or 754 
as the date of the founding of their city. To render the whole subject 
more clear he has worked out a comparative table showing the relation of 
the two styles to one another and of the various representatives of either 
to one another (p. 95). The period itself from 280 to the beginning he 
cuts into three smaller eras, following the Romans also in this. These 
eras run as follows: 280-8386-506-751. This in itself will show that Niese 
prefers the old style of chronology, represented in the main by Polybius, 
Diodorus, Livy, and Dionysius. The later school of Varro and the Fasti 
he puts down as less accurate, claiming that it had unwarrantedly thrown 
back the reckoning by four years through the insertion of four dictatorial 
tenures of one year each. There seems to be no valid reason for this in, 
his mind, if it be not the one he gives on p. 98, note, where he says: “... . 
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da die Diktatorenjahre der Caesarischen Zeit entstammen, so kann die 
Vermutung aufsteigen dass damit ein verfassungsgeschichtliches Prae- 
cedenz fir die jahrigen Diktaturen Caesars geschaffen werden sollte” 
(Mazat). The many minor differences and problems within the several 
periods he passes by without further comment as beyond his present 
purpose. On the whole the excursus is a very helpful aid to the student 
who cares not to immerse himself in the intricacies of chronological 
speculation. 

The literature in the bibliographies and the critical account of the 
sources has been carefully revised and brought up to date. Evidently 
the author took particular pains in judiciously selecting the items for his 
' “Quellenkunde.” Nothing is added in the bibliographies that appeared 
after September, 1909. 

It seems unfortunate that the paper used by the publishers in this 
last edition for the reader at least is considerably inferior to that of 
the former. A slight glaze and lightfaced type make it a trial to the 


eyes to read much of the book at one sitting. 
Cary F. Hora, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek. Band I: 
Herausgegeben und erkléirt von Paut M. Meyer. Heft 1: 
Nos. 1-23. Mit 7 Lichtdrucktafeln. Teubner: Leipzig, 1911. 
Pp. 100, plates VII. M. 8. 


In addition to his work on the Giessen papyri noticed in Classical Philology 
for April, Paul M. Meyer has undertaken the publication of a collection now 
forming in the city library at Hamburg. No literary pieces seem to have 
found their way to Hamburg as yet, but the collection already contains 
documents of different periods from various parts of Egypt. Reserving the 
Ptolemaic pieces for a second Heft and the remarkable group of Hamburg 
labell: for a third, Meyer devotes his first to twenty-three Roman and Byzan- 
tine documents, mostly from the Fayum, dating from 57 a.p. to 569 a.p. 
One or two were written in Alexandria; ten belong to the third century. 
The method is that followed in the Giessen papyri; introduction to the docu- 
ment, its text with notes, and somewhat detailed commentary. Meyer 
shows wide acquaintance with the literature, and usually makes the most of 
the historical bearings of his documents, which are in general in themselves 
of no very great significance. Palaeographers will welcome his facsimiles, 
though they represent only business documents of familiar periods. Lexicog- 
raphers will be interested in a second-century list of articles, which throws 
some light upon New Testament and patristic usage, and might in turn 
have been appreciably illuminated by the use of the parallels in con- 
temporary Christian literature: φαινόλη, κόκκινος, λυχνία, στάμνος, σάκκος, 
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τρίχινος, etc. Such lexical materials, which are constantly cropping up 
in the papyri, show the wisdom of those New Testament lexicographers 
who, like Zorell and Milligan, are making full use of the lexical contribution 
of the papyri. Meyer’s work is painstaking and intelligent. Indices are 
reserved for the close of the volume. 
Epaar J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Poetic Plural of Greek Tragedy in the Light of Homeric Usage. 
By Horace LeonarpD Jones. ‘Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology,” No. XIX. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1910. 


The purpose of this treatise is to give a categorical statement of the 
use of the poetic plural in the Greek tragedians and to show how far this — 
agrees with Homeric usage, how much is due to the tragedians themselves. 
Complete tables for Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are given. 
The author has not contented himself with laboriously giving statistics for 
nearly 140 different words, but discusses ancient and modern views and 
investigations of the same subject, adding also many suggestions of his own. 
The steady growth of the poetic plural from Aeschylus to Euripides is seen 
in most of the statistics, even if this growth is often checked in Sophocles. 

How large a part metrical convenience must have played is shown in 
the fact that the same letter in the Iphigenia in Tauris is referred to as 
δέλτου, γραφήν, δέλτοισιν, ᾿ γραφάς, ἐπιστολάς, γράμματα, τἀγγεγραμμένα, 
and the palace of Odysseus in the Odyssey is designated as δόμος, δόμοι, 
δῶμα, δώματα, οἶκος, μέγαρον, μέγαρα. In the words just quoted meter 
must have influenced the choice, but in such words as σκῆπτρα, θρόνοι the 
plural embraces the larger idea of official powers and the privilege of the 
royal office, while the instrument itself unassociated with the idea of pre- 
rogatives is used in the singular. ‘If Euripides uses θρόνοι of one ordinary 
seat, it is not the only instance where with him convention has superseded 
precedent or logic.” The plural often gives a vague, general idea, 6. g. 
Soph. O. C. 962, 990, where φόνοι of one murder is used to avoid specific 
reference, the notion of murder is generalized. 

The following are given as the chief reasons for the poetic plural: (1) 
Homeric usage, (2) analogy, (3) poetic value of the plural, e.g. to give 
vagueness, fulness, or complexity, (4) metrical convenience. 

Mr. Jones devotes pp. 104-26 to a discussion of the influence of meter 
on the choice of the plural, giving an alphabetic list of all the words involved, 
ἃ comparison with Homeric usage, and detailed statistics for each of the 
three tragedians. This section far surpasses the work done by Witte and 
is a most painstaking and valuable contribution. 
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Chap. II contains a discussion of the so-called Plurales Societatis, 
Modestiae, Maiestatis. Examples of these three classes are rare in Homer, 
but each is represented at least once. Aeschylus also has all of these cate- 
gories, but with a restriction differing little from the Homeric; they are 
each used more freely in Sophocles and are frequent in Euripides. 

In choral parts the coryphaeus speaks of the chorus now as singular, 
now as plural; a mere caprice of thought or the convenience of the meter 
seems to decide. 

Chap. III is devoted to plural nouns referring to a single person. Homer 
sometimes uses the plural as a singular, thus hiding the identity of the 
person involved, e.g. A 128; ἐκ γάρ σφεας χειρῶν φύγον ἡνία σιγαλόεντα. 
The pronoun refers to but one person. Homer conceals the unimportant 
detail as to who was driving by the convenient plural. Other examples from 
Homer are given (p. 141). This indefinite, generalizing, allusive plural 
reaches its widest variety and greatest frequency in tragedy. In fact this 
plural has a place in the very definition of Greek tragedy. The plural places 
the individual in a class and thus minuteness is avoided. Pp. 141-64 are 
devoted to enumerating under fitting subtitles the various examples of 
allusive plurals. 

An Index to all the different poetic plurals in the authors studied is 
given. There are several tantalizing misprints. 

Mr. Jones has not forced his facts to fit a theory, but has devoted his 
energy to giving an impartial survey of the field. He has done his task with 
care, knowledge, and fine discrimination. | 


NORTHWESTEEN UNIVERSITY 


Joon A. Scotr 


Inscriptiones Graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectae scholarum in 
usum. Tertium edidit Freirx Sotmsen. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1910. Pp. vii+-98. M. 1.60. 


The excellence of this brief collection of Greek dialect inscriptions has 
already been pointed out in a notice of the second edition (Class. Phil. II, 
484). In this third edition, by certain omissions which will not be felt, the 
author has found space for eight inscriptions not previously included and 
for the newly discovered conclusion of the Spartan Damonon stele. Four 
of the eight added inscriptions represent recent discoveries, of which the 
most important is No. 2, a third-century treaty in the Arcadian dialect, 
which contains many notable forms, including the unique first singular 
optative in -ow (ἐξελαύνοια), long assumed by comparative grammar, but 
never before quotable. 

No further edition of this work can follow from the author’s pen. The 
recent death of Professor Solmsen has robbed historical Greek grammar of 


one of its very foremost investigators. 
CarL ἢ. Buck 
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The Vitality of Platonism, and Other Essays. By James ADAM. 
Edited by his wife, Ap—ELA Marion ApaM. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1911. Pp. νἱ}} - 242. 


This volume is made up of papers and essays read by the late James 
Adam on various occasions, and now presented under the following captions: 
“The Vitality of Platonism”; “The Divine Origin of the Soul”; “The 
Doctrine of the Logos in Heraclitus”; ‘‘The Hymn of Cleanthes”’; ‘ Ancient 
Greek Views of Suffering and Evil’; ‘“‘The Moral and Intellectual Value 
of Classical Education.” In the collection the reader finds more unity 
than the titles would at first suggest; for most of the papers treat some 
phase of what we might call religious philosophy. Indeed, Professor Adam 
was always most at home in the sphere where poetry, religion, and phi- 
losophy come so close together as to be practically blended. The most 
technical of the studies is devoted to a discussion of the ‘‘ Heraclitean Logos,’’ 
which our author believes to be ‘“‘at once the Divine Reason both in Nature 
and in Man, and also the unity in which all opposites are reconciled”; and 
he concludes that “‘the essential characteristic assigned to the Logos by the 
Stoics are already present in the writings of Heraclitus, who therefore deserves 
the credit of founding the doctrine, which has played so great a part in later 
religious and philosophical thought.” In the ‘Hymn of Cleanthes,” the 
longest chapter, he tries to explain and illustrate the religious ideas of 
Stoicism, and to show that the “link between Greek philosophy and Chris- 
tianity was once for all established when St. John proclaimed that the Logos 
had become incarnate in the founder of our faith.’ The nature of the 
remaining papers may be easily inferred from the accurate descriptive titles 
already quoted; and it is needless to say that each subject bears testimony 
to the literary range and serious scholarship of the author. In all of the 
essays we find the same lofty idealizing Hellenist with whom we grew 
acquainted in his “Religious Teachers of Greece’’ and his various writings 
on Plato. His devotion to the highest phases of classical culture was almost 
8. religious enthusiasm; and he never hesitated to avow his belief in the 
beatific vision. 

F. B. R. HeLiems 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by WILFRED P. Mustarp, Ph.D. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1911. $1.50. 

The Eclogues of ‘Good old Mantuan”’ of Love’s Labour’s Lost are now 
accessible in a text based on that of the first printed edition, Mantua, 1498, 
but modernized by the editor in spelling and punctuation. The publication 
of a good, readable text will be more than welcome to those workers in the 
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field of the pastoral who have been hampered by the difficulty of getting 
hold of any text in this country. The text is followed by succinct notes 
which indicate mainly Mantuan’s debt to his principal sources—Virgil, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. There is also an excellent introduction 
dealing with Mantuan’s life, his writings, the immediate popularity of his 
poems; the high regard in which his Eclogues were held for “theyre wysdome 
and clene and chast Jaten’’ in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries; 
and, finally, their influence on the literature, mainly the English literature 
of this period. 

The editor’s apology for the “leaden sediment” of the footnotes which 
accompany the lucid introductory sketch is quite uncalled for. They show, 
what his edition shows throughout, the careful preparation which he has 
brought to his task and his unfailing instinct for due measure. Indeed, the 
thanks of all scholars are due to Professor Mustard and the Johns Hopkins 
Press for bringing out a book which should serve to revive an interest in 
the “later Mantuan,”’ the ‘“‘Christianus Maro,”’ whose Eclogues were once 
conned by English schoolboys, quoted often by men of letters, extensively 
translated or paraphrased and imitated by the first pastoralists in English 
peetry. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


GreorGE NoRLIN 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics. Book Six. With Essays, Notes, 
and Translation. By L. Η. G. GrREENWwWoop, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1909. Pp. 214. 


In sec. I of the Introduction (pp. 1-20) the editor discusses the author- 
ship of the sixth book, lucidly and convincingly refuting the arguments of 
those who would assign it to the Eudemian Ethics, and adducing evidence 
in support of his view that Aristotle was indeed its author. The positive 
argument is not so strong as the negative, but is well calculated in form 
and temper to confirm the natural presumption in favor of the authenticity 
of the book. Sec. II of the Introduction (pp. 21-85) offers an admirable 
statement of Aristotle’s doctrine of intellectual goodness. The Greek text 
is conservatively handled, and the translation, facing the text, is in itself 
excellent and made even more valuable by the explanatory footnotes. Two 
essays are appended: I, ‘‘ Dialectic Method in the Sixth Book” (pp. 127- 
44); II, “On Formal Accuracy in Aristotle, Illustrated by the Sixth Book”’ 
(pp. 145-66). “‘ Miscellaneous Notes” (pp. 167-207) and English and Greek 
indices conclude the volume. 

In substance Mr. Greenwood’s edition is unusually excellent. He 
has faced and honestly endeavored to solve every difficulty; consequently 
the reviewer must hesitate before expressing dissent even at the few points 
where he is inclined to differ from the editor. The arrangement of the 
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matter is such, however, that the book is better suited for consecutive 
study as a whole than for occasional reference to special passages. For 
the latter purpose the indices will be found serviceable; yet one will wish to 
consult the running commentary of Burnet. 

W. A. Heme. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


T. Livi Periochae Omnium Librorum, Fragmenta Oxyrhynchi Reperta, 
Juliti Obsequentis Prodigiorum Liber. Edidit Otto RossBaca. 
Adiecta est Tabula Phototypica. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. 
Pp. 210. M. 2.80. 


This new critical edition of the three epitomes of Livy is a welcome 
addition to the Teubner Library. The text is on the whole well printed, 
though marred here and there by typographical errors which will doubtless 
be corrected in a second edition. An unusually full apparatus appears at 
the foot of each page; the volume contains an indispensable index of proper 
names, and a facsimile of a page of the Oxyrhynchus fragment. The only 
criticism to be offered, so far as the text is concerned, is that the portion con- 
taining the Oxyrhynchus fragment, though well equipped with a full critical 
apparatus, will be of little use, even to the scholar, without a commentary 
such as that given in Kornemann’s edition of 1904. Owing to the large 
number of mutilated lines, the problems of the critic are not simply paleo- 
graphical, but historical, and the lacunae must be filled out largely from 
evidence contained in the other epitomes, in the text of Livy himself for the 
portions where Livy is extant, and other sporadic historical data. Without 
such a commentary there is no way of testing the probability of the many 
conjectures. 

In his introduction Rossbach has dealt with the many problems involved 
in the Periochae, and particularly in the Fragmentum Oxyrhynchi, but often 
in a way that is disappointingly vague. For instance, he discusses his 
contention (in the Berl. Phil. Woch., 1904) that the Oxyrhynchus Fragment 
was by the same author as Periocha 1 a, and Kornemann’s arguments to the 
contrary, but leaves the reader completely in the dark as to his present 
view upon the subject. In the same way also, after stating that the Oxy- 
rhynchus Fragment shows linguistic evidence of descent from an epitome 
which antedates the time of Claudius, he goes on to state that the Pertochae, 
in their original form, belong to about the same time (i.e., the pre-Claudian 
era), but the linguistic evidence which he cites without further comment 
ranges from Seneca to Suetonius. Particularly maddening is a paragraph 
on p. xxiii, beginning: ‘‘Ceterum quisquis is fuit, qui periochas composuit et 
nomen suum consulto uidetur tacuisse, etiam praeter res gestas memorabilia 
quaedam nos docet’”’ (sic). The memorabilia which he cites here, so far as 
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I can see, after reading the passage over several times, have nothing to 
do with the Pertochae at all, but with Livy only. 

For many of these problems definite solutions are not possible and are 
not expected; but this is all the more reason for a clear statement of the 
questions at issue and for some hint as to the author’s attitude. 

F. W. SHIPLEY 


Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod: Beitrdge zur vergleichenden Volkskunde. 
Von Ernst SamTer. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1911. 
Pp. 222. Mit 7 Abbildungen im Text und auf 3 Tafeln. M. 6. 


This book represents the extension of Dr. Samter’s earlier studies in 
ancient customs, such as his Familvenfeste der Griechen und Romer (1901), 
Anttker und moderner Volksbrauch (1903), and Hochzettsbrduche (1907). 
The dedication to Hermann Diels, under whose instruction in Greek religion 
the author sat twenty-five years ago, and the author’s apology for employing 
the term Comparative Folklore indicate both the inspiration of the work and 
the newness of the science of which it treats. 

The title covers somewhat more than the book itself embraces. Not 
all the ancient rites practiced at birth, marriage, and death are discussed, 
but rather such rites as were common to two or three of these events, a 
more extended treatment of customs at death being reserved for later 
publication. 

Dr. Samter seems to have been successful in his endeavor to trace to 
their principal source many customs which, because of their antiquity and 
reinterpretation, have become enigmas to the folklorist. Such are the 
laying of persons upon the ground at birth and when dying; the precautions 
taken in behalf of as well as against the mother at childbirth; the use of 
weapons, torches, and candles at birth, marriage, and death; the rites of 
fire and water; the exchange of garments; the false bride; nakedness; 
the untying of knots, the rending of garments, and the unloosing of the hair; 
the prohibition of sleep to mother and child at the birth of the latter, to 
bride and bridegroom at marriage, and to the inmates of a house when 
death has occurred in their midst; the veiling of the mirror; the precautions 
against treading on the threshold; the prohibition against looking back; 
the use of salt; the interruption of the marriage procession; the use of blood 
and the color red in ceremonials; the offering of shoes at marriage and at 
death. These among others are the customs which Dr. Samter has singled 
out for extended discussion and whose origin he finds in the fear of spirits 
and the desire of man to placate or avert them. These spirits he believes 
to be in part the souls of the long-departed dead, and, in the case of funeral 
rites, the soul of the recently deceased also. The closing chapter of the book ᾿ 
is devoted to evidences of ancestor worship at birth and at marriage. 

Dr. Samter employs the comparative method in his investigations. 
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The store of data upon which he builds his arguments is remarkably abundant 
and varied, thanks to the fund of folklore now available from the remote 
corners of peasant Europe and from Asia as well as from the lands of the 
Pacific. Aided by abundance of material, he has found it easy to eliminate 
the dissimilar and the complex until the essential feature of any particular 
set of customs has been determined. In his choice between the involved 
or abstract and the simple or natural explanation he has preferred the 
latter. In the words of Crawley, he has attempted to reconstruct primitive 
society not “with ‘bricks of law,’ but only with bricks of human nature 
mortared by religion.”’ 

While this latest work of Dr. Samter is designed primarily to advance the 
science of comparative folklore, it will also hasten the settlement of some 
vexatious problems in ancient classical religion and customs, such as the 
origin of Anna Perenna, Charon’s obol, the evil omen associated with stum- 
bling at the threshold, and the origin of the cult of the lares. 

Perhaps the author’s most daring theory, which he owes in part to 
Dieterich (Mutter Erde), is that the laying of the newly born and the dying 
upon the ground is due to the belief that the spirit which animates the body 
dwells within the earth and that the soul can enter and leave the body 
most readily when the latter and the abode of the spirits are brought closely 
into contact. The belief in chthonic deities is a patent fact in Greek and 
Roman religion, while parthenogenesis was at least its remote associate. 

The doctrine of hostile souls, which forms one of the motives of the 
book, receives interesting confirmation in the terror-stricken flight of the 
Eskimo companions of Marvin after the recent drowning of the latter on 
Peary’s journey to the Pole, and in their throwing all the effects of the 
deceased from the sledge that the spirit of the owner might not pursue them 
to claim its property. Herein is possibly found the underlying motive of 
the Roman Lemuria, evidently a far more primitive observance than the 
cult of the peaceable αἱ manes. 

Dr. Samter’s work would have been somewhat more complete had he 
added to the other critical periods of life that of puberty, when exposure 
to evil spirits seemed also to be specially imminent. 

A very few errors in spelling appear in terminations in English titles. 
The book as a whole is particularly attractive because of its rare illustrations. 
These represent the protection of the mother from evil spirits at childbirth, 
the throwing of the shoe at weddings, and the offering of shoes at death. 
The scenes portrayed are Greek. 

Although Dr. Samter owes much to numerous workers in his field, to 
whom he makes full acknowledgment, he deserves a leading place among 
them for pushing many a half-formed theory and some theories fully formed 
but not sufficiently authenticated to a reasonably complete conclusion. 

J. E. Caurca, JR. 

University oF NEVADA 
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B. G. Teubner. 1811-1911. Geschichte der Firma. Ed. FRIEDRICH 
Scuuuze. Leipzig, 1911. Pp. 1+520. 

B. G. Teubner’s Allgemeiner Katalog. Leipzig, 1911. Pp. xii+352 
+184+8, 

In 1774 August Friedrich Teubner, the studious pastor at Gross- 
Kraussnigk, was blessed with an eleventh child, who was piously named 
Benedictus Gotthelf. Fortunately, it was impossible to give the younger chil- 
dren a university education, so B. G. was apprenticed to a printer in Dresden. 
In 1806 he was called as Faktor to a very modest printing-office just pur- 
chased by his brother-in-law. Five years later he became the proprietor, and 
proceeded to lay the foundation of the establishment that was destined to 
assume such colossal proportions in the coming century. The centennial 
history of the firm contains much more interesting matter than the mere 
name would suggest; for it treats incidentally of the development of printing; 
reflects economic and social conditions; touches here and there upon national 
events; and throws no little light on literary and educational history. Thus 
in response to German conditions at the beginning of the stormy forties, the 
publishing-house was transformed almost in a night from philologisch to 
belletristisch. But with the next decade the pendulum swung back; and in 
1850 appeared the first volumes of the Bibliotheca Teubneriana that has been 
blessed by many serious scholars and by countless impecunious students. 
As early as 1855 the great Ritschl wrote rather grandiloquently to the aged 
founder of the firm: ‘“‘Ausser Zweifel steht, dass tn genere philologico der 
Teubner’sche Verlag sich mit wahren Adlerschwingen iiber alles Ahnliche 
emporhebt.”’ 

With the subsequent growth of the establishment we may not deal; nor 
is there any need to write of the later Teubner house for readers of Classical 
Philology. ‘The yearly shipments of two and a half million volumes carry the 
name of Benedictus Gotthelf into every part of the world, and while his 
successors have deserved well of students in many fields, they have rendered 
particularly valuable service to the cause of litterae humaniores. 

F. B. R. HevLems 


Florilegium Latinum. Zusammengestellt von der philologischen Ver- 

einigung des K6nigin-Carola-Gymnasiums zu Leipzig. Leipzig: 

B. G. Teubner, 1911. Heft I: Drama. Pp. 72. Heft II: 
Erzihlende Prosa. Pp. 77. Each, M. 0.60. 

These little volumes contain well-chosen excerpts in their respective 

fields, the former including the drama from Plautus to Seneca, the latter 

including narrative prose from Cicero to Apuleius. They would be suitable 


for sight reading or would offer convenient illustrative material. 
F. B. R. H. 
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Les secrétaires athéniens. Par Maurics BRILLANT. 191° fascicule 
de la Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des hautes études. Paris, 1911. 


About thirteen years ago several attempts were made to select the three 
secretaries mentioned in Aristotle’s Const. of Athens from among those who 
figure in the Athenian literature and inscriptions. One of them was made 
by the reviewer in the seventh number of the Cornell Studies; another by 
Julius Penndorf in the eighteenth volume of the Leipziger Studien. In many 
points the results reached were in agreement, but in a number of important 
particulars they were contradictory and where this was the case scholars 
have in general followed Penndorf. 

M. Brillant has now taken up the entire question anew. He has used 
little additional material, but he has proceeded cautiously and has weighed 
the evidence nicely in each phase of the discussion. His conclusions are 
substantially those of the reviewer, who hopes that they will now find more 
general acceptance. 

Occasionally, the latest word on the subject has not been heard by 
M. Brillant. He would never have taken the untenable position he has 
assumed on the ἀναγραφεῖς of 321/0-319/8 B.c. had he seen the new inscrip- 
tions published by Wilhelm in Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1908, pp. 82 ff. He would 
undoubtedly have transferred the secretaries Kleigfenes] and Torduos 
from the epoch 312/6-308/7 B.c. had he read The Priests of Askjepios, p. 149, 
and Sundwall, Acta Soc. Scien. Fennicae XXXIV, 4, p.11. The date of the 
creation of the tribe Ptolemais is 224, not 229/8 or ca. 215 B.c. (Beloch, 
Griech. Gesch., III, 2, ». 61: Alto, 1909, pp. 339f.). Had he seen it, M. Brillant 
would doubtless have got much satisfaction from the following passage of 
the νόμος published in Ἐφ. *Apx., 1910, pp. 1ff.: τὸν δὲ γραμμα[τά, τῆς 
βουλῆς] προσαναγράψαι τί ὃν νόμον τόνδε] πρὸς τὸν πρότεροϊν τοῦ Χαιρημον ]- 
δου εἰς τὴν στήλην τὴν ἔμπροσθ])εν τοῦ Μητρωίου. eis δέ τὴν ἀναγρ)αφὴν 
τῆς στήλης δοῦναι τὸν ταμί]αν τοῦ δήμου ΔίΔ δραχμὰς ἐκ τὼν] εἰς τὰ κατὰ 
ψηφίσματα. For it brings a confirmation of the views which are most dis- 
tinctively new in his dissertation—that ὁ ἐπὶ τοὺς νόμους of Aristotle is the 
same as ὁ ἐπὶ τὰ ψηφίσματα of two well-known inscriptions, and that the 
γραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς was his superior. 


WiiuiaM Scotr FEerauson 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


M. Tulli Crceronis Paradoxa Stoicorum, Academicorum Reliquiae 
cum Lucullo, Timaeus, De Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, De 
Fato. FasciculusII. Ed.Orro PLasBera. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1911. Pp. 199-399. M. 8. 

The second fascicle of Plasberg’s Cicero (of which the first fascicle was 


reviewed in CP VI, 2) contains the three books of De natura deorum. For 
a full discussion of the MSS the reader is again referred to Dieckhoff’s 
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dissertation on the subject. The chief MSS are of course A, B (Vossiani 
84 and 86), and V (Vindobonensis 189): where V is lacking, i.e., in Book I 
and the beginning of Book II, N (Nostradamensis Parisinus 17812) is sub- 
stituted. Plasberg’s other MSS are Ὁ (Harleianus 2622), H (Heinsianus 
118), G (Burneianus 148), P (Palatinus 1519—much mutilated), all related 
to A; F (Florentinus Marcianus 257), M (Monacensis 528), related to B; O 
(Mayor’s Oxoniensis Mertonianus 311), related to V. In the margin of 
each page beside the critical apparatus are given the symbols of the MSS 
used, so that it is possible to see at a glance what MSS are available for a 
specific passage. Α full collation is attempted only for A, B, V, and even for 
them variants in orthography merely are seldom given. With regard to the 
other MSS, inferences ex stlentio may be drawn only for those noted in the 
margin. Readings are also given from the editions of Baiter (1861 and 1864), 
Mueller (1878-79), and Mayor (1880-85). 

The text, like that of the works contained in the first fascicle, is very 
conservative. I have noted more than fifty passages where the editor fol- 
lows the best MSS against the readings of inferior MSS or conjectures 
adopted by all the editors whom he cites. Examples follow: I, 39 umbram 
(vim, normam, &, edd.), I, 60 spes (res, edd.), I, 111 velle (Vellei, edd.), 
II, 4 motu (nutu, edd.), II, 100 eludté (cludit, alludit, edd.), II, 141 nimios 
(minimos, edd.), III, 74 Laetoria (Plaetoria, edd.). He has incorporated 
in the text few conjectures; “I have noted sixteen of his own, e.g., I, 29 
sensum (sententiam, scientiam, MSS), II, 120 brassicae (brassicis or om., 
MSS), II, 126 purgando (purgante, MSS), II, 141 posculentis (potulentis, 
MSS). Mayor’s edition has evidently been carefully considered, though 
none of Mayor’s own conjectures have been adopted and the editor has 
wisely refused to accept the somewhat numerous transpositions of that 
edition. 

There are numerous references to parallel passages in Cicero and other 
ancient writers, and many of them, especially those from Lactantius, Minu- 
cius Felix, St. Augustine, and Firmicus, are quoted in full; the editor’s own 
views are supported by references to ancient authors and modern scholars 
and by original argument; references for quotations in the text are cited 
and when they are from the Greek the originals are usually quoted. The 
notes are therefore quite as much exegetical as critical. | 

The testimonia from Cicero’s other works are prefixed to the text. The 
fragments are inserted in the text to fill the lacuna generally recognized at 
III, 65 between sed and nequaquam. To the fragments usually assigned 
to Book III, Plasberg has added the passage from Lactantius (De tra Dei 13, 
9-12, 20-21) which treats of the causes for the existence of evil and, follow- 
ing Baiter and Davies, Arnobius III, 6. On the other hand we miss the 
three fragments from Servius er libris incertis. At III, 65 are also given 
headings for subjects which ΠῚ, 17, 18, 37, 65 suggest may have been dis- © 
cussed at this point. 
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There are few typographical errors, although in several passages even a 
German must feel the need of interrogation points. There is no attempt 
at uniformity in the use of 7 and u before m in superlatives or of u and o 
after Ὁ. In a book otherwise so convenient to use it is a pity that the 
numerous quotations from the poets in the text are not spaced on separate 
lines so that their character can be seen at a glance. 


FLORENCE ALDEN GRAGG 
SmitH CoLLeGE 


Nonni Panopolitant Dionysiaca. Recensuit ARTHURUS LuDWICH. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1909-11. Vol. I, pp. xxiv+500; Vol. II, 
pp. 556. 


For many years the editor has been a student of the Dionysiaca. As 
early as 1875 he made a collation of the Laurentian codex (L), and two years 
later as a result of this and other study published in Hermes XII 274 ff. an 
article describing and discussing the many kinds of errors found in the text 
of the poem. Again, in Rhein. Mus. N.F. XLII (1887) 233-38 he published 
a collection of passages from the Dionysiaca imitated, as he holds, from 
the writings of Gregory Nazianzen. But these two articles represent only 
@ very small portion of the work which the learned scholar was doing on the 
poem. He collated all the manuscripts known to him, studied the various 
editions and the emendations of various scholars, collecting a great mass of 
critical matter for the better understanding of the poem, reserving it for his 
personal use, and with no thought of making a new edition of the poem. 
This modest plan was changed by a fortunate circumstance. In the Berliner 
 Klassikerterte, Heft 5 (1907), 1. Hialfte, pp. 94-106, were published some 
fragments of an Egyptian papyrus containing portions of Books 14, 15, and 
16 of the Dionysiaca. Though the lines were barely three hundred in num- 
ber, they were sufficient to establish the essential correctness of the editor’s 
conjectures made with the aid of L. This it was that led him, though 
reluctant, to undertake the drudgery of a new edition in which the results 
of his studies should be readily accessible to scholars. The work is very 
properly dedicated, ‘‘Alberto Zimmermann Quinti Smyrnaei Sospitatori 
Amico.” 

In the Preface the editor discusses some matters with reference to the 
poem which had not hitherto been definitely determined. The probable 
date of the poem is fixed at 390-405. The name of the author was unknown 
to scholars for a long period. It is not mentioned by Eustathius, who quotes 
from the poem, nor by the editor of the Etymologicum magnum nor by 
Suidas. The name was known, however, to Angelus Politian. His knowl- 
edge of it was probably gained from a passage in the histories of Agathias 
Myrinaeus, quoted by our editor, in which two lines of the poem are given 
with the author’s name. But it was not found on the oldest manuscript, L, 
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nor on its one copy. It is found, however, on the fragments of Egyptian 
papyrus mentioned above, in this edition designated as II. Hence the 
editor believes that there were two classes of manuscripts, the one lacking 
the author’s name and perhaps a few lines of the poem, represented 
by L; the other complete and containing the author’s name, represented 
by II. But II, as has been said, is only a fragment. From L, a manu- 
script of the thirteenth century, was copied the Codex Palatinus-Heidel- 
bergensis (P) of the sixteenth century, and all the other manuscripts are 
derived from P. 

The peculiar merit of the present edition is that it is the first in which 
any serious effort has been made to make use of the readings of more than 
one or two manuscripts. The editio princeps of Falkenburg was copied from 
an inferior manuscript and reproduced its errors, which were copied by 
edition after edition down to and including Koechly’s. For although 
Koechly had used the Codex Monacensis to advantage, he admits that he 
‘treads in the footsteps of De Graefe,’’ the preceding editor. In the present 
edition, on the other hand, we have the results, not only of a study of the 
fragments of papyrus, but also of a collation of L and P, the best existing 
manuscripts, and of the older editions and the emendations of those who 
have worked on the text. We find the readings of II and L given with fulness 
and a copious selection from other manuscripts and the editions, all of which 
have been reduced to the form of an index, so that reference to them is con- 
siderably abbreviated. From the apparatus criticus which is placed at the 
foot of the page the reader can readily learn the more important readings. 
No one will hesitate to grant the editor’s modest claim to be the historian of 
the text. But he is much more. He is also editor. We believe that the 
readings adopted in this edition will be generally accepted. They every- 
where give evidence of common-sense and conservatism on the part of the 
editor. Much has been gained from the better manuscripts at his service. 
Many of the readings of former editions are adopted, sometimes against the 
concurrent reading of all the manuscripts. The ‘“‘scripsi’s’”’ are compara- 
tively few, very few considering the state of the text, and usually they are 
convincing. The lacunae are still numerous. Seldom does the editor fail to 
agree with Koechly in this matter. Had he been less conservative he would 
have filled in more gaps in the text than he hasdone. The passages in which 
there has been some disarrangement of the lines are about as numerous as 
the lacunae. The rare attempts of the editor to rearrange them have not 
been attended with much success. At best the rearrangement of lines is 
very much like pulling at the end of a tangled skein. The present editor 
deserves credit for following the manuscripts in many instances even though 
the meaning is left obscure. It seems obvious that there was often original 
obscurity. 

It would be presumptuous in one who has not had long acquaintance with 
the Dionysiaca to venture on minute g¢riticism. But the general excellence 
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of this edition is apparent and it will supersede Koechly’s. At last we have 
a text which makes the poem not only readable but even enjoyable. 

I have noted one misprint: πόλπῳ (22.2) for κόλπῳ; in some instances 
Koechly is not given credit for readings corrected in his Preface, e.g., παρήορος 
and other words in-nopos without iota subscript in 3.413; 5.9; 10.100, ete. 
It is evident that the references to parallel passages in Homer and other 
authors could be easily added to, though the editor deserves thanks for 
indicating for the first time many in authors seldom read. 


G. W. PascHaL 
Wake Forsst, N.C. 


Q. Horatius Flaccus. Erklirt von Apotr KIEssLinc. Zweiter 
Teil: Satiren. Vierte Auflage besorgt von RicHarp ΗΣΙΝΖΕ. 
Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1910. Pp. xxxiii+299. 
M. 3.50. 


The merits of Kiessling’s edition of Horace are well known. In a seven- 
line preface Heinze declares that, though the present edition of the Sermones 
differs less from the third edition than that had differed from the second 
(prepared by Kiessling himself), still in numerous places he has made altera- 
tions by abbreviations or additions. The additions are not indicated by 
any typographical device; to find them (or other changes) one must compare 
this edition line by line with its predecessor. In accordance with the excel- 
lent German fashion, so superior to our own, the book has been reset 
throughout. 

The present edition contains xxxiii-+299 pages against xxxii-+284 of the 
third. Part of the apparent increase is due to more open composition, which 
improves the apptarance of the book and makes it easier to read. 

In the Einleitung, in the first part dealing with “Die horazische Satire’’ 
(ix-xxii) there is little change. There is less dogmatism on p. x concerning 
Livy’s account (7.2) of the Italian forms of the drama; the suggestion that 
Accius was Livy’s source (cf. Hendrickson, Am. Jour. Phil. LX, 285-311) has 
been withdrawn. Kiessling’s suggestion that Livy’s source, in writing of the 
Satura, was seeking in Latin literature an analogue to the Σάτυροι (a sug- 
gestion which has always seemed to me to have sprung from a misunder- 
standing or perversion of what O. Jahn wrote in Hermes 2. 225-26) has also 
been withdrawn. One or two other slight changes on pp. x-xi show the 
influence of the views set forth by Marx (in the Prolegomena to his Lucilius). 
On p. x Heinze refrains from stating the birth year of LuciJius (in the 3d 
edition [1906] he gave it as 180: so in 1904 Marx, Lucilius 1, xxiii); on 2.1.34 
he holds that Lucilius cannot have been “‘betriéchtlich jiinger als sein Freund 
Scipio (geb. 184). He seems to have overlooked the discussion of the 
matter in Sellar Roman Poets of the Republic 231, in Cichorius Untersuchungen 
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zu Lucilius 13, and in my review of Marx’ Lucilius, Am. Jour. Phil. 29. 468, n., 
471. On p. xvi the remark is repeated from the 3d edition that in Rome the 
civil wars awakened a desire to reach moral purification, which only philos- 
ophy could satisfy. This point was well made by Norden, in the Einlettung 
(p. 3) to his edition of Aeneid vi; in this desire Norden sees one explanation 
of such literary productions as Aeneid vi, in so far as that book seeks to explain 
man’s destiny after death. I should Jike to know what authority there is 
for the flat statement (xxi) that by the gift of the Sabine Farm Maecenas 
paid Horace for dedicating to him Sermones I. 

The second part of the Einleitung (‘‘Sprachliches und Metrisches,’’ 
XXli—XXXxill) 18 practically identical with the corresponding pages of the pre- 
ceding edition. On xxiv, top, Serm. 2.3.1 is cited now as beginning Sic 
raro scribis (not, as in the 3d edition, Si raro scribis), a great improvement 
(Gow’s treatment of this passage shows his edition at its most prosaic worst). 
This part of the Introduction is of very great value. Yet it might have 
been madg¢ more valuable, (a) had Horace’ metrical practices been compared 
or contrasted more fully with those of other satirists (compare the fine paper 
by Professor Smith in Wilson’s Juvenal lix—]xxii), (Ὁ) had there been added a 
general discussion of the coloquialisms in Horace. There are many good 
notes on the latter theme, but they might with profit have been brought 
together, and a reference to F. Barta’s treatise, Sprachliche Studien zu den 
Satiren des Horaz (Lins: Part I, 1897, Part II, 1881), would have helped 
many. . | 
Of the notes there is little room to speak in detail. Instead of making a 
detailed comparison I will offer some remarks on various points. 

Horace’ debts to Lucretius find mention in the notes. One would, 
however, like a reference to some general discussion of this point, e.g., to 
Ad. Weingaertner De Horatio Lvwucretii imitatore, in the Dissertatrones 
philologicae Halenses 2.1—50, or to Professor W. A. Merrill’s paper, “On the 


. Influence of Lucretius on Horace,” in the University of California Publica- 


tions in Classical Philology I, 111-29. It may be said that in this edition of 
Horace references to the ‘‘literature”’ are not in general given. 

The date of the journey described in 1.5 is still given as the spring of 
37 Βα. I agree rather with the argument of Professor Kirkland (in his 
edition of 1893, based on Kiessling’s first edition), that the journey was made 
in the fall of 38. On 1. 1. 108 a curious blunder is repeated from the first 
edition; ui avarus is explained as =utpote avarus, and ut male sanos (Epp. 
1. 19. 3) is cited as parallel. But in the note on Epp. 1. 19. 3, in editions 1 
and 3, ut is rightly taken as “‘zeitlich.”” The repetition of such an error 
surely shows too much reverence for the tpsissima verba of the auctor mortuus. 
In 1.1.10 sub galli cantum Heinze still regards as “‘komische Uebertreibung”’ ; 
see, however, Am. Jour. Phil. XVIII, 329-31. In 1. 10. 27 the reading and 
pointing are scilicet oblitos (so Bentley for oblitus) patriaeque patrisque Latint, 
though it is admitted that ‘‘dabei hat der Zwischensatz cum Pedius eqs. bisher 
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wenigstens eine befriedigende Erklarung nicht gefunden.” I do not under- 
stand why editors will ‘‘vex” an entirely transparent passage. If there are- 
principles of interpretation at all (such as that we must proceed from the 
known to the unknown), the cum-clause shows clearly tbat Laine (not 
Latint) must be read and that oblitus is right. On quine putetis (1. 10. 21) 
the note merely declares that -ne has ‘“‘verstirkenden Wert: ‘wirklich,’ 
wie in plane hicine est, qui in Epidauro primus pudicitiam mihi pepulit, Plaut. 
Epid. 541 und so dfters in der Komédie.” But to me there is a difference 
between Epid. 541, as read by Heinze (and Lindsay: but see Gray ad loc.) 
and the Horatian passage. Is the qui-clause interrogative or relative? 
Do we find ‘‘dfters in der Komédie” or elsewhere the asseverative -ne in a 
relative clause? Professor Elmer’s discussion of this passage in Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association XXIII (1892) xviii-xxiii, though 
sadly neglected by editors of Horace, is worth studying. 

I miss notes on various points. There is no explanation of quam siht in 
Serm. 1.1.1. We have here a good example of syntactical fusion. Horace 
has conflated (a) ut nemo quam ei sortem vel ratio dederit vel fors obiecerit illa, 
etc., and (δ) μέ nemo sua sorte, seu eam ratio dederit seu fors obvecerit contentus 
vivat. This matter of syntactical fusion yet awaits investigation; for 
instances of it in Vergil see my edition of the Aeneid, Index, 8.0. “Confusion,” 
p. 537. The note on dum ne sit te ditior alter (1. 1. 40) is not adequate. 
The translation “provided that,’ “as long as’’ (accepted even by Professor 
Morris) gives an illogical result. What sense is there in saying ‘nothing 
bars your way, provided that no one is richer than you,” seeing that he 
cannot tell whether any one else will be richer than he til] all his efforts are 
done and over with? We have here a simple case of oratio obliqua; dum ne 
me sit ditior alter is modified to the Horatian form by indirect discourse. 
Plautus Cap. Prol. 32: nil pretio parsit filto dum parceret, and Livy 21. 26. 9: 
nihil, dummodo innare aquae et capere onera possent, said of the builders of 
the dugouts, are to be interpreted in like manner. triverii, 1. 1. 45, cannot, 
to my mind, be futurum exactum, in parataxis (so too Morris), unless a 
heavier stop than a comma be set after verse 45. The form is to me clearly 
subjunctive, with the oracuar tone that Horace assumes elsewhere, e.g., in 
this very piece, in 73-74: Nescis quo valeat nummus, quem praebeat usum? 
Panis ematur, holus, etc.; here to me ematur is subjunctive of command, 
the sense being ‘Take your money and buy with it,’’ etc. The function 
of vel (1. 1. 49) is not well explained; it joins the question in 49 ff. to the 
question of 44; vel dic quid referaf, 49, is an emotional substitute for vel quid 
refert.... ? See Classical Renew X,428. The note on congestis undique 
saccis (1. 1. 70) might have been much improved, I think, by a reference to 
my note on this passage in Classical Review X, 429. Further, Heinze thinks 
the comparison ‘‘hitte ein dem captat entsprechendes inhias geheischt.”’ 
This is, I think, wrong. captat is balanced by parcere . . . . cogeris, 71-72. 
The note on ut vrivam Naevius aut sic ut Nomentanus (1. 1. 100) might have 
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been improved had the editor noted, first, that Horace is fond of metaphor as 
against simile and, secondly, that here we have a metaphor followed by a 
simile, as in Epod. 1. 33-34. Cf. fortissima Tyndaridarum (1. 1. 100), rusticus 
expectat (Epp. 1. 2. 42). To speak of ut as omitted before Naevius (Heinze, 
Palmer) is to spoil a fine practice of Horace. The note on τὸ avarus (1. 1. 108) 
might have profited from an examination of my discussion of this verse in 
Am. Jour. Phil. XVIII, 332-34; Heinze sti)l regards ut avarus as = utpote avarus. 
He is right in reading quit nemo, but he is wrong, I think, in saying that 
Horace, not being a psychological investigator, will not trouble himself to 
give an answer to his question here. He does give the answer; he drifts 
into the answer imperceptibly in 110 ff., to state it more clearly in 113 ff. 
(I am glad to see that Heinze here disregards the discussion of this passage 
by Professor Postgate in Classical Review XV, 302-3). 

On many other points I have comments I should like to make. What 
lover of Horace has not? Sed ohe tam satis est; I would not be accounted 
a Crispinus. The matters discussed above belong to the realm of the 
subjective; if I am right, they are egregio inspersi corpore naevi. 

CHARLES KNAPP 

Co.tumsra UNIVERSITY 


The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. By SAMUEL 
Batt PuLaTNER. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1911. $3. 


After a lapse of seven years Mr. Platner’s useful manual appears in 8 
new edition. The enlargement is fortunately not great. The first edition 
had 514 pages; the second has 538, the typographical scheme remaining 
unchanged. A comparison of the two issues reveals a very large number of 
small improvements in phraseology and corrections of erroneous or unprecise 
statements, besides the to-be-expected changes due to the advancement of 
Investigation since the first edition was published. The author appears 
to have kept track of all publications in the field during this interval, and 
to have made them available for his purposes by proper intellectual digestion. 
The mass of footnotes that make the book particularly valuable for purposes 
of study has been considerably enriched. Naturally enough the unadorned 
style that made the work appear a somewhat labored effort in the first 
instance has not vanished. Perhaps it were a counsel of perfection to 
utter even a longing for such a consummation. The apiarian virtues of 
industry and precision are perhaps after all the crowning virtues for such a 
work. Mr. Platner in his discussion of the early days of Rome still clings 
with puritan stubbornness to his earlier espoused Richterian doctrines. The 
present reviewer, in his less rigid regard for his mumpsimus, must be per- 
mitted to lament that his friend still labors to swallow the camel of belief in a 
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lineal Palatium-Septimontium-Quadripartite-Servian development, still pro- 
fesses faith (why?) in the prodigiously inconsistent notion that the original 
Servian wall ran outside of the Aventine, while the Servian pomeri:um ran 
inside of the hill, and still finds the exclusion of the Aventine from the 
pomerium until the reign of Claudius an unsolved mystery. Well, the book 
is in the reviewer’s judgment a very good book after all, and he consoles 
himself with the thought that there is little enough unreasoned faith to be 
found on this present earth of ours. Ε. T. M. 


XII Panegyrici Latini post Aemilium Baehrensium iterum recensuit 
GUILIELMUS BAEHRENS. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. Ν 


Emil Baehrens in his edition of the Latin Panegyrists published in 1874, 
and in his Rheinisches Museum article, effected a distinct and welcome advance 
in our knowledge of the text. It has been reserved for his son after these 
many years to accomplish the pious task of supplementing and carrying 
on still further the elder man’s work in this direction. Wilhelm Baehrens 
laid the foundation of his new recension of the Panegyrici in his Groningen 
Doctor’s dissertation of last year (Panegyricorum Latinorum editronis nouae 
praefatio maior. Accedit Plinit Panegyricus exemplar editionis), in which 
among other things he emphasizes the high value of the Harleian codex 
-as well as that of Upsala for the reconstitution of the lost archetype. He 
also dealt with the application of the at present extremely popular, newly 
revived “‘science’’ of clausulae to the text of the Panegyrists. These studies 
have now issued in the new edition of his father’s book. A critical estimate 
of the work is forbidden in this place by exigencies of space. We can only 
express & general appreciative welcome, partly, to be sure, for the father’s 
sake, but also because of the son’s own merits. 

But on the general question of the clawsulae-passion the present writer 
must be pardoned for a feeling of something more than hesitation about its 
ultimate usefulness. Such investigation has appealed to many young 
scholars, partly no doubt because it offers a ready and simple means toward 
the composition of a ‘“‘study.” But the attempt to make a statistical science 
out of the matter would, I imagine, cause Cicero and Quintilian to smile. 
With what pain do we perceive that the ancients themselves do not con- 
sistently obey their own rules, or what we choose to exalt into the position 
of rules! And when it comes to such assurance as the proposition to amend 
an otherwise faultless text in the face of unanimous MS authority in order to 
make it conform to a postulated rule of clausulae, it is surely time to sound a 
retreat. I have often thought that a little mathematical study of permu- 
tations and probabilities, and the application thereof to the Latin tongue, 
might considerably calm the present-day enthusiasm of some of our 
“investigators.” | E. T. M. 


Ὃ 
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Aratus and Theocritus. By Auaustus TaBER Murray. Reprinted 
from the Matzke Memorial Volume, Leland Stanford Junior 
University Publications (October, 1911), pp. 139-47. 


The chief value of Wilamowitz’ discussion of the identity of Aratus in 
Theocritus is in its destructive rather than constructive conclusions; Wilamo- 
witz made it dangerous to draw important chronological and other inferences 
from the identification of Aratus with the poet of the Phaenomena; accord- 
ingly scholars wisely, I think, have abandoned such inferences. Professor 
Murray may properly suggest that Wilamowitz’ positive contention that 
Aratus is an obscure Coan friend of Theocritus is far from inevitable, but he 
has hardly succeeded in re-establishing the old view. The chief new material 
is a collection from Theocritus of passages bearing on the constellations 
which the writer thinks reveal a sympathy with the practical standpoint 
of Aratus, but the imposing list of authors of works called Phaenomena 
given in an anonymous life of Aratus (among them several Hellenistic writers, 
including Alexander the Aetolian, also a contemporary and, perhaps, friend 
of Theocritus) does not make such material particularly convincing. The 
argument from probability is legitimate and alluring, but the chronological 
issues from the identification of Aratus with the poet are too important to 
be based upon such a foundation. 


' Henry W. PRESCOTT 
Tap UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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THE NEW METRIC! 
By Orro ScHROEDER 


The new metric, of which Henri Weil? remained the chief repre- 
sentative up to the time of his death, is distinguished from the older 
metric of Rossbach and Westphal chiefly in these points: First, 
by more careful discrimination of the Aeolic, that is, syllable-count- 
ing, choriambic-glyconic-asclepiadean meters, from the so-called 
logaoedics. Secondly, and here Theodor Bergk? and Hermann Usener‘* 
are the leaders, by the reduction of the main body of logaoedics 
to the old ascending four-beat proverb verse, with great freedom in 
the arses, known as the enoplic, as opposed to the anapaestic par- 
oemiac. Thirdly, in the interpretation of many cola there is greater 
recognition of the equivocal nature of many externally similar com- 
binations of syllables, a tendency which in some metricians has led 
to the renunciation of all interpretation, while it caused the greatest 
embarrassment to others until at last they came to study the con- 
text as we do in the interpretations of texts, and since it was a ques- 
tion of song and dance rhythms, to treat as the determining factors 
considerations of juxtaposition and opposition, the keynote theme, 
variations, and the rounding of the period. In the fourth place, an 
attempt has been made in various quarters to treat rhythmic clauses 

1 Translated from the German by Paul Shorey. 

2 Ktudes de littérature et de rythmique grecques. Paris 1902. 

3‘*Uber das Alteste Versmass der Griechen’’ (1854), Kil. Schriften, II, 392. 


4 Aligriechtscher Versbau. Bonn 1887. 
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as speech clauses have been treated for generations, historically, as a 
result of which metric has at last begun to be a science. 

For what may be called the philological interpretation of the 
periods, a little essay of Heinrich Rudolph Ahrens! has been of weight. 
Hermann Usener* and Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff? almost 
contemporaneously apprehended the historical problem, the one 
rather from the point of view of natural science, the other from that 
of the history of art. 

Westphal’s method of investigation and exposition and Ross- 
bach’s kindly, rather than acute, co-operation were from the begin- 
ning harmless for strong heads. But even before the appearance 
of the third edition, which was a retrogression in some important 
matters, as for example, the three-beat pherecrateans and the dac- 
tylic tripodies, there arose a violent opposition, which for a time was 
in danger of spilling the baby with the bath, because in just indig- 
nation at the coquetting with alleged analogies of modern music, it, 
with an equal disregard of history, undertook to treat the song-and- 
dance verses of the old songs almost in the same way as the spoken 
verses of the epos and the dramatic dialogue, or of the Horatian, nay, 
the most modern, book lyric. Metricians, like artists, it would seem, 
are very intolerant of one another, yet with a little good will, why 
should it not be possible at last to come to an understanding ? 


1. AEOLICS 


In the separation of eight-, twelve-, and sixteen-syllabled Aeolics, 
Henri Weil’s position remains unassailable, however much our 
rhythmic feeling may be opposed to the continuous shifting of the 
rhythm in the choriambic,‘ = > - -- 

If the philologians who concern themselves primarily or seconda- 
rily with Greek verses always brought to their task something of the 
saving grace of rhythmic feeling, our young science would present a 
very different aspect. 

1 Philologus, XXVII (1868), 581. 

2 In the above-mentioned book, 1887. 


8 “‘Toniker bei den Lyrikern,"’ in an excursus on Isyllos. Berlin 1886. 


4Thomas Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric (1902), 231; Paul Shorey, ‘‘Chori- 
ambic Dimeter,’’ Transactions of the American Philological Association XXXVIII 
(1908), 58 ff.; and in Class. Philol. V (1910), 515 ff. 
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But no one has a right to be heard in this matter who has not 
acquired a historic feeling for the art of ancient verse through 
acquaintance with the facts, and there is no more doubt of the fact of a 
quadrisyllabic metron with both arses in the middle, ἐκ ποταμοῦ, than 

οὗ the fact of another quadrisyllabic metron with a double arsis at 
the beginning, ἐμὲ δειλάν. There is to be sure a difference between 
the double arsis of the Ionic and the choriambic: in the [onic, the 
two shorts may be contracted, μὴ λίαν τάκου δι ρομόνα 
σὸν εὐνάταν, but not in the choriambic, a fact which, with much 
else, indicates that the Ionic represents a later stage of development. 
Still, in contradistinction to dactyl and anapaest, choriambs and 
Ionics form the double arsis from the combined arses of two separate 
feet, while in dactyls and anapaests the double arsis arises from the 
division of a single arsis. This is proved in the case of the choriambic 
by the frequent correspondence of the iambic in antistrophe, for 
which a reference to Anacreon’s περιφόρητος ᾿Αρτέμων suffices: 

ch ch ia(=ch) ia 

ch(ia) ch ia(=ch) ia 

ia ia 

Ionics also show traces of an earlier separation of the theses, as in the 
case of iambi and trochees the outer arsis of every measure may be 


anceps, 

περιναίον -Tat παλαιόν, 
which in anapaests and dactyls would be as incomprehensible as it is 
unexampled in pre-Alexandrian times.! 

There can be no doubt, then, of the actual existence of the 
choriambic measure, nor yet of its descending-ascending movement, 
-~ ~~, by which it is markedly distinguished from the dactylic 
meter with its two successive descents, «~~ ἃν. Opposition is 
directed only against the principle that glyconics and their con- 
geners should be treated differently from other Greek verses that have 
now a one-, and now a two-syllabled thesis. It is maintained that a 
purely syllable-counting art of verse never existed in Greece. 

One is glad to answer an honest questioner. We may even thank 
him for an opportunity of growing richer by imparting and learning 


1 Vorarbevten sur griechischen Versgeschichte, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 26, 36; but Μήδειος 
τὸ μνᾶμ᾽ ἐπὶ τᾷ ὁδῷ | κἠπέγραψε Κλείτας, Theocr. Epigr. xx. Wilam. 
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through teaching. It is claimed that the antistrophic variations, 
which the assumption of choriambics explains so easily 


πόντου θινὸς ἐφήμενος 
Ξ-- ἔθνη θηρῶν ods ὅδ᾽ ἔχει, 


and which chiefly induced H. Weil to rehabilitate the choriambic 
interpretation, can be equally well explained by the transposition 
of dactyls, as follows: 


a 


ssc” —_— = =e ww ep 


But in the first place such shiftings of the dactyl in strophe and anti- 
strophe are extremely rare in stress verses: 


Soph. Trach. 960, 969: χωρεῖν πρὸ δόμων λέγουσιν 
=Te χρή, θανόντα viv ἣ καθ᾽... .. 


Ο. Ο. 512, ὅ28: ὅμως δ᾽ ἔραμαι πυθέσθαι 


-- τούτων δ᾽ αὐθαίρετο ν οὐδέν. 


Eur. Hipp. 739, 748: [σταλάσ-Ἴσουσιν ἐς οἷδμα πα τρὸς τάλαι- 
[ναι] 
[χέον.]ται Ζηνὸς μελάθρον παρὰ xoi- 
[ταις]. 


Inasmuch as the number of the syllables in these cases remains the 
same, some metricians, in opposition to the opponents of syllable 
counting, have found a syllable-counting system here also. The 
source of this confusion is probably Hephaestion, with his Alcaic 
deca-, hendeca-, and dodecasyllabics, and his Sapphic ‘‘nines”’ and 
‘“‘elevens.’’ But the moderns have developed from it a new form of 
derivative metric. It was possible to arrange ‘‘eights,’’ sevens,” 
“sixes,” “fives,” and ‘‘fours’” like the pipes of an organ, and so 
again ‘‘nines’”’ and ‘‘tens” up to sixteen, and anything that it was 
possible thus to group by the number of the syllables, Aeolics, enop- 
lics, syllable-counting verses, and stress verses in wild confusion, 
it was supposed had been in that fashion deduced from one another. 
Enough of that. There are countless cases of antistrophic variation 
where the explanation of a transposition of a dactyl breaks down. 
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We are compelled to assume in addition the interchange of iambs 
and trochees, precisely as in the Artemon strophe, e.g., 


α΄ ἂν —_ wW ww =p ww => 


πρός «σ᾽» ἔβαν δρομὰς ἐξ ἐμῶν 
-εσὲ τὸν θανόντ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ ἐμᾷ (Eur. Suppl. 1000, 1023). 
Rarer, but of convincing evidence, are correspondences between 
glyconics and pure iambics: 
᾿Ελείθνια, πάρεδρε Μοι-ρᾶν βαθυφρόνων 

Ξ-- ἐπεὶ τετράόροισιν ὥθ᾽ . ἁρμάτων ζυγοῖς (Pind. Nem. vii. 1, 93), 
where there can be no question of a transposition οὗ ἃ dactyl. The 
same holds of Anacreon’s glyconic 


EavOn δ᾽ Εὐρυπύλῃ μέλει, 


which there is no rational ground for separating from the Artemon 
strophe.! 

And there is yet one other passage which, if our reading is correct, 
outweighs a hundred others, because it admits of only one explana-’ 
tion: that, namely, of shifting of quantities between neighboring 
syllables and not that of a transposition of single feet, that is to say, 
by the assumption of a process in a fluid element, not of a manipula- 
tion of clods. An ithyphallic in the antistrophe corresponds to an 
acephalic pherecratean :— 


=e -_— ἃν ww = = 


ὥς μοι ὑφ᾽ ἥπατι yAw- ρὸν δεῖμα ταράσσει 
-- μοῖρα πάλιν τόδε wor — θάρσος ἀμφιβαίνει. 
—Eur. Suppl. 599, 609 (θράσος vulgo). 
After this we need not be surprised to meet ithyphallics in the closest 
combination with glyconics and pherecrateans: 
ov πῦρ οὐδὲ σίδηρος 
οὐδὲ χαλκὸς εἴργει 
μὴ φοιτᾶν ἐπὶ δεῖπνον. 


1U.v. Wilamowitz Choriambic Dimeter 24. 


1 Eupolis, Kolakes (Usener Aligr. Versbau 94); cf. Arist. Thesm. 1020-21; Eur. 
El. 142-43. 
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The at first hesitating, later (in Plautus, e.g.) unlimited, intrusion of 
real dactyls into Aeolic-choriambic meters forms a separate chapter. 
That even in Euripides’ time no dactyl was heard in genuine Aeolics 
(glyconics and asclepiadeans) is proved by the testimony of the delicate 
ear of Aristophanes, who, in Frogs 1323-24, ridicules verses such as: 


περίβαλλ᾽", ὦ τέκνον, ὠλένας, 
or 

ὁρᾷς τὸν πόδα τοῦτον; ὁρῶ, 
for no other reason save that the accession of a real dactyl (-- ~, 
or reversed, «- - carried with it the apparent -~ —, and so the 
Aeolic became a kind of Alcmanic, like εἰρήνας ἐρατᾶς ἐπέβαν, or 
Ibycean, like ἦρι μὲν αἴ τε Κυδώνιαι. 

Acephalic verses! could remain dimeters, which in the majority 
of cases appears obviously necessary, only if they are treated as 
decurtata, which would everywhere lead to otherwise unknown, nay 
monstrous, forms. Acephalism is in Greek a prerogative of the old 
syllable-counting verses, whether we assume that the accompanying 
‘instrument or the chorus-master before the performance or at the 
beginning of the member marked the octosyllabic movement, or 
that later, e.g. in Pindar, a preceding colon, closely connected by 
synapheia, by prolongation of the last note, helped to fill up and 
complete the time*—in any case, it is only and precisely on the 
assumption of a fixed number of syllables that at the beginning of 
the colon one or two notes might remain unexpressed in the text 
provided only the conclusion came out unambiguously. Listen to 
Choephoroe 319, . σκότῳ φάος ἀντίμοιρον, χάριτες δ᾽ ὁμοίως, or 3453 
.. εἰ γὰρ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ιλίῳ πρός τινος Λυκίων, πάτερ. 


2 crs - Ὃω wen 
se Οϑι.9)»5" 
AwWwe vae(vw)= 
1 For examples see Aesch. Cant. 117; Soph. Cant. 83; Eur. Cant. 188-91; Aristoph. 
Cant. 96. 
2 Neue Jahrdb., 1910, I, 175 (where read ‘‘kontrahiert’’ for ‘‘konstruiert’’). 
3 Here a warning lest we at once take all cola of the form εἰ γὰρ br’ ᾿Ιλίῳ for 
acephalic dimetera; compare Aesch. Cantica, 117; Soph. 83; Eur. 191-92; Aristoph. 
97, and Vorarbeiten 107 ff. 
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There is nothing of this kind in stress verses. There are no 
Archilochian, Alcmanic, Alcaic, Ibycean, four-stressed acephalic 
lines, even as there are no acephalic dactyls, anapaests, iambs, and 
trochaics, if we take acephalism in the narrower sense as the apparent 
loss of a beat at the beginning of a colon. Only in the ithyphallic 
and the lecythian clausula it appears that acephalism established 
itself comparatively early, probably under the influence of acephalic 
glyconics and pherecrateans:! 


a WV a wv 55» 


A ὦ ama Wem WwW 5» 


Similarly the so frequent later acephalism of the Aeolized paroemiac, 
~ κατέχεις - Ὀλύμπου 
μαρμαρόεσς - σαν αἴγλαν 
is proved legitimate by the Aeolic-choriambic acephalism in Pindar 
Pyth. vi. 4, 
n χθονὸς és 
vdiov προσοιχόμενοι. 

The reader who finds acephalism in syllable-counting verse too 
paradoxical may perhaps be helped by an argument that practically 
issues in the principle of identity, A equals A. Quantitative ambigu- 
ity of syllables throughout is of the essence of syllable-counting 
meters. Only a duffer would think of making excessive use of the 
principle. Artistic tact, and, in fact, the language itself, set certain 
limits. If, now, a quantitative ambiguity extended over two to 
four neighboring syllables cannot be found anywhere else in Greek 
verse, and is not conceivable, the conclusion is inevitable: the con- 
siderable remainder of quantitative ambiguity of syllables in the 
octosyllabic Aeolic dimeter is a rudimentary survival of syllable-. 
counting metric. 

So far logic. Now let us take the testimony of the ear. 


oo0oo0oo0 ~~ -~= 
petrats éy@lotwv ἀνέμων (Soph.) 
τέχνα yap τέχνας ἑτέρας 
-- λέγ᾽ αὐλὰς ποίας ἔνεδρος (Soph.) 


1 Vorarbetien VI, 113, 118; Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1911, pp. 822 ff. 
Perhaps this disposes of the pussled questions of Leo, Géitingen Gel. Anz., 1911, 101. 
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Πᾶνα μοῦσαν ἡδύθροον 

--λῶτος δὲ φθόγγον κελαδεῖ (Eur.) 
τοίγαρ σέ ποτ᾽ οὐρανίδαι (Eur.) 
τὸν ἰσάνεμόν τε ποδοῖν (Eur.) 


δύσκριτ᾽ ἐμοίγε δυστάνῳ (Soph.) 
χαῖρέ μοι, ὦ καλλίστα, καλ -(λίστα Eur.) 
κάλαμος οὐρείου Πανός (Eur.) 
600ml “τον... 00 
youvovpal σ᾽, ἔλαφη Bode (Anacr.) 
θανάτῳ θανάτῳ πάρος (Soph.) 
ἐγὼ σοὶ παραβάλλομαι (Eur.) 
ἢ avy ὄνθεος, ὦ κούρα (Eur.) 
ὀρέων ποτὲ κληδὼν ἐν 
τεσελα γεῖτο δ᾽ av ἄστυ πῦρ (Eur.) 


There is a further apparent contradiction to the principle of 
syllable-counting in the liberty early practiced in the Aeolic eight 
of replacing a thesis by two shorts, which has the effect of increas- 
ing the number of syllables. But this very license in the extent to 
which it is practiced presents insuperable difficulties to the enoplic 
interpretation of the verse, as Friedrich Blass has already pointed 
out.! The stress verse has always been very recalcitrant to the 
resolution of the theses. And especially to find a thesis of two shorts 
before or after an arsis of two shorts we should have to look far. 

me iwe vst 
Σπαρτῶν iva γένος épave 
= ἃ νῦν ἐσορᾶν ἔφανε 
—Eur. Herc. 794 (=811, where φαίνει 
codd., ébave Murray). 


And we have probably to go down as far as the Rhesus before we 
find an Alcaic ten with resolution of the thesis of the dactyl: 
ee wie Se 
ζεύγνυτε xepodeta τόξα veupais 
-- μήποτ᾽ ἐς ἐμέ τινα μέμψιν εἴπης 
—Rhes. 33=51 


1 Fleckeisens N. Jahrb. 133 (1886), 463. 
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If now, as has been made probable elsewhere,! dactyls are nothing 
but enoplics of regular dissyllabic arsis that have become descending, 
it is obvious that this very fact accounts for the unresolvability of 
the theses in dactylic sung verses, as in the spoken verses of the epos. 
And there is no greater conceivable absurdity than to attempt to 
derive from Aeolic syllable-counting the unresolvability of the theses 
in the heroic hexameter, which rightly considered is merely the 
irrationality of the theses maintained throughout.? Indeed, com- 
pared with enoplics, our syllable-counting Aeolics are the liveliest 
thesis-resolvers.? 
καλὰ γεροῖ᾽ ἀεισομένα (Corinna). 
ἀναπολίζομεν ὄμφαλον ἐ- 
ριβρόμον, (Pind. P. vi. 3). 
δύναμις ὡς τὸ μὲν οὐδέν, ὁ δὲ 
(four-stressed enoplic follows: N. vi. 3). 
ποντιᾶν ὁμοθάλαμε Νη- 
ρηΐδων (Ρ. χὶ. 8). 
ὄφρα Θέμιν te ράν (ibid. 9, 41, 52, 57). 
γλῶσσα μέλιτος ἄωτον 
= ἐν τεμένεϊ φίλῳ γᾶς (Paean vi. 59=120). 
ὦ μεγιστόπολι θύγατερ (P. viii. 2, 9). 
πάνδαμος πόλις ἐπὶ νόσου (Soph. Ant. 1141). 
μηκέτι παρα γάγῃης, ty’ ov (Soph. El. 855). 
ἐπεί σοι πολύθυντος ἀεί (Eur. Heracl. 777). 

Among enoplics the ithyphallic and lecythian clausulas, with 
arsis of one short syllable throughout, earliest and in largest measure 
admitted a thesis of two shorts: 

ὀτοτοτοῖ πόποι δᾶ (Aesch.). 

Κῆρες ἀναπλ ἄάκητοι (Soph.). 

ὑπὸ δυοῖν μιαστόροιν (Aesch.). 

τίς τάδε νέμεσις στυγεῖ (Aesch.). 
τί τόδε νέον ἄχος; μέγα (Aesch.). 
ἔτ᾽ ἔτι φόνιον ὑπὸ δέραν (Eur.). 


1 Vorarbetten 32 ff. 

2 An attempt recently repeated in a Géttingen doctoral dissertation (1910) in- 
spired neither by the Muses nor the Graces. 

3] have not made any use, in the enumeration, of those glyconics which in con- 
sequence of resolutions throughout could be read also as iambics: ἄναγε πολύδακρυν 
ddordy, Eur. El. 126. 
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But a lecythian, which, like the glyconics above cited from Pin- 
dar, should resolve the first and last thesis, is a thing unheard 
of even in the most audacious dithyrambic. Resolution of the 
last thesis in Aeolic “eights”? would be in any case wholly excluded 
if, as even adherents of syllable-counting sometimes seem to 
admit, choriambic and glyconic dimeters were descending verses 
with the customary omission of the final arsis, which, however, 
at the option of the poet could at any moment be reinstated, as in 
αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἐν στεφάνοισιν εἴην (Eur. Herc. 677). Against such wild 
fancies it is enough to quote a word of. Wilamowitz: “Si una aut 
duae syllabae metrum excedunt, hoc demonstrat mensuram huic 
uersui non conuenire.’”! In plain language, a syllable apparently 
attached to the glyconic proves a change of rhythm.? Accordingly 
m the passage of the Heracles just cited a descending enoplic of four 
stresses follows the four Aeolic dimeters. Or, to take a poet who 
cannot be suspected of want of style, in Pindar’s χάριτες ’Opyopevod 
παλαιγόνων Μινυᾶν ἐπίσκοποι (Ο. xiv. 4), we have not two Aeolic 
dimeters separated by an intervening syllable, but a glyconic is 
followed in immediate sequence by an acatalectic paroemiac: 


wh we oh we, 


just as in the same poem, 


αἰέναον σέβοντι πατρὸς ᾿Ολυμπίοιο τιμάν 
-- ἐστεφάνωσε κυδίμων ἀέθλων πτεροῖσι χαίταν, 


a catalectic paroemiac follows a choriambiambikon. 

Of other combinations with choriambic-glyconic Aeolics no more 
need be said, for the only issue at present is whether choriambic- 
Aeolics exist at all. Yet finally we must not forget that the testimony 
of antiquity on this point is more harmonious than is often the case. 
With different reasons, and therefore from different sources, we find 
in Heliodorus and Hephaestion and Aristides Quintilianus an explana- 
tion of glyconics and their associates that altogether ignores dactyls. 
Hephaestion® in agreement with Heliodorus‘ explains the glyconic 
and the lesser and greater asclepiadean as antispastic dimeter, 


1 Comm. metr., Gdttingae (1895), I, 11. 

2 For ‘‘superfluous”’ syllables in Ionized enoplics, see below pp. 155 ff. 

3 Enchiridion, ed. Consbruch, 32 ff. ἃ 

4 Colometriae Aristophaneae quae supersunt, ed. Thiemann, Halis 1869, passim. 
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trimeter, and tetrameter, and Aristides Quintilianus! also operates 
with a quadrisyllabic measure which he calls βακχεῖος, namely -~ «- 
Baxyeios ἀπὸ tpoyalov, ~- -~ βακχεῖος ἀπὸ ἰάμβον, but concerns 
himself solely with the dimeter, the ποὺς σύνθετος κατὰ περίοδον 
δωδεκάσημος, as he calls it, of which he enumerates twelve iambo- 
trochaic variations, in which he is thinking of the most common 
forms of the Aeolic “eight.” Hephaestion, on the other hand, 
with the aid of πολυσχηματισμός (pp. 56 ff.), it would seem, arrives 
at a doctrine of Aeolic syllable-counting, which if somewhat con- 
fused is not to be despised, and even reaches a sort of understanding 
of the pyrrhic beginning. Hephaestion is to be pardoned for 
conceiving the possibility of the indefinite multiplication of that 
strange product of syllable-counting that we find notably in the 
approach or prelude, that is to say, in the first metron of the 
verse, and which a wag dubbed by the name of ἀντίσπαστος or dis- 
located foot: how could the Alexandrian grammarian attain to an 
historical insight into the evolution of Aeolic verses from the plain 
“eight” to the asclepiadeans? But H. Weil should not have fol- 
lowed him; for though in rude antiquity an accidental sequence of 
antispasts with or without ambiguity of the external syllables, 
c--v, would be perfectly conceivable, in the artistic verse of the 
Greeks known to us this chaotic polyschematism rarely appears 
to extend beyond two, and never beyond four syllables. And while 
in the choriambus, including that of the glyconic, the collision of 
arses only makes the colon more flexible and flowing, in Aeolics 
on the contrary, the clash of theses yields a felt dissonance. Juxta- 
posed shorts finally even in Aeolic members, and that certainly not 
merely under the influence of the epic recited verse, have so affected 
one another as to legitimate hiatus, that is, abbreviation of the final 
vowel, with which a division into antispasts, 
a 
(instead of 
A ee ἀρ τὰς, θοὴν 

is incompatible. This also disposes of a slight objection to the 
choriambus in Aeolic verse. To the cases collected by Edward 


1 De musica, ed. Jahn, 25 ff.; cf. F. Blass, N. Jahrbb. 133 (1886), 461; H. Weil, 
Etudes rythm. 154, 163 ff. 
3 Hephaestion 22. 18; 31. 17; 57. 9, 10; 128. 28; 129. 5. 
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Clapp,! the author of this objection, of hiatus outside of dactylic cola, 
we may further add from Pindar in tribrachs: 


=o ὦ ww “ΗΝ = Wwe 


avddc o pat ἐνόρκιον O. ii. 101 (92) 


aw VYHMY em ewe SZ wo 


πολλά μοι ὑπ᾽ ἀγκῶνος ὠκέα βέλη ibid. 91 (83) 


τὰ δὲ καὶ avdpdow ἐμπρέπει P. viii. 28 


nay, even in a syllable that follows the tribrach: 


ὅπετό οἱ, οὐδέ wy N. iii. 39, 


and in the pyrrhic-Aeolic beginning: 
κ αὶ ay ese ἼΘΙ Ο. ix. 23, 
κα ὅτ eS wens ἔρ- (ξαις) O. x. 91 
κά ᾿ τ “ἐξοπίσω τίνει: ἔμπεδος Paean ii. 27 
(i.e. the Sapphic γλυκύπικρον ἀμάχανον ὀρπετόν. 


Thus, I think, if we conceive Aeolics as in principle syllable- 
counting verses and treat the choriambus as a βακχεῖος ἀπὸ τροχαίου, 
all the facts fall into a close system which our own rhythmical feeling, 
taken by itself, is not sufficient to break or loosen. 


2. ENOPLICS 


In spite of the general reaction against Westphal’s muddle of 
logaoedics, there is no cessation of attempts to derive from one 
another the Aeolic “‘eight’’ and the four-stressed meters introduced 
into literature by the Parian Archilochus. We may doubtless count 
both as dimeters, without of course meaning thereby that they were 
formed out of two single meters. Contacts and confusions doubtless 
took place early, as for example when in the old ithyphallic clausula, 
χαῖρ᾽, ἄναξ “AzrodXov, sometimes the latent initial arsis is expressed, 
κατάρχομεν τὸν ὕμνον, sometimes (in the lecythion) the final arsis, 
χαῖρ᾽, ἄναξ Ἡράκλεες, and sometimes both, τίς τῇδε; πολλοὶ κἀγαθοί, 

1.“Α Quantitative Difficulty in the New Metric,’’ Cl. Review, 1904, 340. 
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in which perhaps the influence of the Aeolic “eight”? may have had 
apart. Or again when the so-called Aeolic dactyls and, in rare cases, 
heroic hexameters exhibit in their first feet the “basis’’ or approach 
indubitable traces of Aeolic syllable-counting, 


ἠράμαν μὲν ἐγὼ σέθεν, κτλ. 
γλυκύπικρον ἀμάχανον, κ.τ.λ. 
ἐπεὶ δὴ νῆάς τε «.T.r.) 


Take again the shiftings of the thesis, a thing necessarily foreign to 
_ the nature of the stress verse: 


παραπλήκτῳ χερὶ συγκατακτὰς 
κελαινοῖς ξίφεσιν βοτὰ καὶ 
βοτῆρας ἱππονώμας (Soph. Aj. 230 ff.) 
which we also in Alcman find even in antistrophic correspondence: 
τῶν ὑποπετριδίων ὀνείρων 
-- ἄστρον ἀειρόμεναι μάχονται 
Ξεἀλλ᾽ ᾿Αγησιχόρα με τηρεῖ 
τεεἰρήνας ἐρατᾶς ἐπέβαν, 


—these variations are most easily explained by antispastic influence 
at the beginning and choriambic at the close of the cola. Finally an 
ascending proverb verse, which had lost its introductory syllable, 
may have more easily preserved its ascending movement if it made 
choriambics of, that is, Aeolized, the first two single feet: 


οὔθ᾽ ἁμερίων σέ γ᾽ av- θρώ- 
mov: ὁ δ᾽ ἔχων μέμη- νεν. 


This then prepared the way for the entrance of the seven-syllabled 
pherecratean into the Aeolic system of the choriambic “eight.” 
For there can be no doubt that the bacchic catalexis ( - - - Ξ) in 
a syllable-counting measure can be understood only as a loan from 
the proverb verse which was catalectic from the beginning. 

But we cannot look for success in the attempt to make one of the 
two measures the original measure and derive the other from it by 
restriction (monosyllabization) or license (polysyllabization) of the 
arses. This, we have already seen, in our study of Aeolics with 

1 Vorarbeiten 27 ff., 41 ff. 
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their specific peculiarities in the matter of antistrophic variation, 
acephalism, syllaba anceps, and resolution of the theses. 

The most essential thing now is to determine also the specific 
characteristics of the stress verse, or enoplic. 


1. ᾿Ερασμονίδη Xapira- ε 

χρῆμά τοι γελοῖ- ον (Archil.) 
2. nie Φοῖβε, σοὶ- δὲ 

ταῦτ᾽ apeot’- εἴ- ἡ (Soph.) 
ἃ. δει- ναὶ & ἅμ᾽ ὅπον- ται 

Κῆρες ἀναπλάκη - τοι (Soph.) 
4, ὦ μεγάλα φάτις, ὦ, > 

μᾶτερ αἰσχύνας ἐμᾶς (Soph.) 


. The first of these short verses (1a) has a dissyllabic arsis in the second 
and third places; the fourth arsis is unexpressed. The third (2a) is 
distinguished from it by the limitation of the dissyllabic arsis to the 
second place. The fifth (3a) is ambiguous. Among Ionics it would 
be a dimeter with the first (others would say the second) metron con- 
tracted to a spondee; among Aeolics, an acephalic pherecratean; 
among enoplics, we shall meet the same combination of syllables as a 
verse of three stresses in the so-called παιανισμός. In our passage 
(O.R. 471) after two anapaestic and before an ithyphallic dimeter, 
that is to say, between pure, though differently stylized enoplics of 
four stresses, no one will think of reading it otherwise than in four- 
stressed enoplic movement, that is, like ᾿Ερασμονίδη Χαρίλαε, only 
without arsis accompanying the first two theses. Finally, the seventh 
(4a) is identical with the second half of the elegiac pentameter, quite 
frequent among iambic and enoplic dimeters,! a standing component 
of Chalcidic (dactylo-epitrite) periods and in its true nature only a 
proverb verse, like ᾿Ερασμονίδη Xap(fdae, though in this form 
distinguished from it by latency of the initial arsis and contraction 
of the two final theses. 

In all these cases even where only three, or, (as in 3a) two stresses 
are in sight, it will be natural to German ears to recognize four: 

1It is very instructive to find among pure four-stressed Aeolics, such as πρῶνές 
re καὶ xapddpac (πρώονές τε vulgo), Aleman fr. 60, such forms as πορφυρέοισιν 


ἁλός (-éas Cod., -εοῖς ὕ. ν. Wilamowitzs, Comm. Gramm. I [1879], 4), and φῦλα τανυ- 
πτερύγων, which are in the main rightly judged by Usener, Aligriechischer Versbau 103. 
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Uns ist in alten mae- ren 
wunders vil geseit = 
or: 
O Wan- dern, o Wan- dern, 
du freie Burschenlust ~. 


But this might of course be an illusion of the ear were it not for 
the fact that the four theses can be proved throughout by considera- 
tions of periodology and the history of verse. 

Now let us turn to the clauses of the four long verses. Two 
of them (1b and 3b) are ordinary ithyphallics; one (2b) the 
brachycatalectic form of the same, that is, the last two arses are 
latent; one (4b) the same in the acatalectic form, known under 
the name lecythion, the a ie thesis being heavy, a rare 
thing in this clausula, 


μᾶτερ αἰ. σχύνας ἐμᾶς. 


It serves to introduce the two following sturdy Chalcidic periods 
(Ajax 76 ff., 79 ff.). 

The last half-verse is the only one of the eight not catalectic. If 
we note further that catalexis is normal not only in proverb verses 
and ithyphallics, but in the equally ancient triple-stressed refrains: 

inie Παιάν, 

ὦ τὸν “Adwuy, 

εὐφημία ‘ora, 
with which we may now without hesitation associate the εὐφημεῖτε 
of the Mysteries and the ἄξιε ταῦρε of the women of Elis, then two 
things become clear: first, the oldest stress verses were catalectic; 
secondly, whether the initial arsis was expressed or not,! the oldest 
stress verses had ascending movement. 

This raises a presumption that tetrameters like 


Ζηνὸς ἔφαψιν: ἐπωνυμία & 
ἐπεκραίνετο μόρσιμος αἰών (Aesch. Suppl. parod.) 


are composed of an Alcmanic dimeter and a paroemiac, instead of 
descending dactyls with brachycatalectic ending, and that we should 
1So already Usener, Aligriechischer Versbau 64. 
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read half pentameters or decurtata rather in ascending than in 
descending movement, that is: 


eo a td 
ow ww we ww =o” = 


νῦν δ᾽ ἐπικε- κλομένα. 


More serious is the question whether in Greek sung-verses catalexis 
was ever associated with rhythmic loss. Usener, 1887, and before 
him, F. Ὁ. Allen (Kuhns Zeitschr. 1879) conceived that the heroic 
hexameter developed from a long verse which, like the just-quoted 
enoplic tetrameters, had two series of four stresses, as follows: 


"Avdpa μοι ἔννεπε, Μοῦ- aa, 
πολύτροπον, ὃς μάλα πολ- Ad. 


The fourth stress is supposed to have gradually “decayed” or 
‘“‘weathered,”’ and the verse of eight theses thus to have finally become 
a verse of six theses.! Similarly a reader of today, strange to every 
form of song and to the very elements of the science of German 
verse, would hear only three stresses in Uhland’s 


Ihr habt gehért die Kunde 
Vom Fraulein, welches tief .... , 


although they are descended in a direct line from Nibelungen-verses 
of four stresses. Indeed, as has been shown,? in the elegiac epigram 
the Athenians of Euripides’ time had already lost all memory of the 
fourth stress of the half-pentameter. In the same way it would be 
conceivable that in the employment of four-stressed cola in the 
recited verse of the rhapsodes a grave final stress had died out—it 
would be conceivable, I say, were it not that this very hexameter in 
lyric verses, instead of the expected eight stresses, everywhere 
counts six, in closest combination with trimeters of every kind. 


110 is idle to discuss a theory which makes a metron of the dactyl, or, as 
recently Fr. Leo (der saturn. Vers 64, 75), even of the anapaest. On that principle 
the Alcaic ‘‘ten” vat φο- ρήμεθα - σὺν μελαίνᾳ would be a trimeter; a four-stressed 
dactylic, φαινόμενον κακὸν οἴκαδ᾽ ἄγεσθαι, would, I suppose, be a trochaic tetrameter; 
and a dactylic of six theses, like κύριός εἰμι θροεῖν xrd, would actually balance two 
iambic trimeters. In the case of the dactyl the theory at least rests on a Greek 
expression of the time of Herodotus, which to be sure had a totally different meaning. 
But as applied to anapaests, which since men have walked or marched have certainly 
been dipodic, its consequences are abysmal. 


2 Vorarbeiten 77 ff. 
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No, in the three hundred years of extant Greek lyric, which 
however represent a thousand years of the art of Greek verse—in 
the three hundred years from Archilochus’ καρδίην ἐλυσθείς to 
Timotheus’ στόματι βρύχιον ἅλμαν, no Greek colon has ever lost 
a single thesis. This may today be regarded as established, except- 
ing for those who feel no repugnance to making the noble Sappho 
trip and hum in δεῦρο- dnite,- Μοισαι, after the model of the Hora- 
tian trochaic tripody weris et Fauoni.1 Many readers may have 
queried some of the short cola collected under the head of three- 
stressed cries. That the combination inie Παιάν can also be used 
as an acephalic pherecratean is known to everyone who remembers, 
e.g., μήν, Ὑμέναι᾽ ὦ in the exodos of the Peace. That the Adonis 
cry? is literally identical with the two-stressed dactylic clausula can- 
not be denied. Lastly the pentasyllabic iambic may occasionally 
in the form of an acephalic ithyphallic be called a dimeter.? Which 
of these abstractly possible interpretations is the right one must 
always be determined as in grammar by the context. But what 
of dactyls with a prefixed syllable—descending rhythms with ana- 
crusis, as they are innocently named and believed to be? There is 
just one place where eztra metrum such a syllable has been found 
before a series of five four-stressed dactylics, namely, at the beginning 
of the conclusion of the great commos of the Philoctetes (1203): 


ἀλλ᾽ 
ὦ ξένοι, ἕν γέ μοι εὖχος ὀρέξατε. . . . 


Must this interjectional ἀλλ᾽, asigh, with which Philoctetes, mortally 
wounded in heart rather than in body, introduces his pitiful peti- 
tion—shall this establish a rule for the admissibility of two-stressed 
measurement in tie Παιάν and every so-called Reizianum? A 
second case, again in a monostrophe (0.C. 1254) is of like character: 
an iambic-pherecratean movement is followed at the center of the 
lament by an enoplic prelude intended to express terror: 


ἄ. ται κλονέουσιν ἀεὶ ξυνοῦσαι, 


1 ἘΣ. Leo, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1911, 101. 
2 For ita three stresses see Jibergs Neue Jahrbb. 1910, 179 ff. 
3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 1911, 822. 
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and that by two tetrameters developing the thought. Is this to 
justify the same monstrosity in any and every Alcaic “ten”? The 
five-stressed verses of Sophocles (O.R. 171-72) 


@ τις ἀλέξεται. οὔτε yap ἔκγονα 
κλυτᾶς χθονὸς αὔξεται, οὔτε τόκοισιν 


will call for no objections from anyone who with open mind has 
surveyed the modulations that run through all Greek lyric,! all of 
them variations of the old Lesbian five-stressed line γλυκύπικρον 
ἀμάχανον ὀρπετόν. Equally unobjectionable are the choriambic 
trimeters that from afar look like Alcaic ‘‘tens’’ with prefixed 
syllable: 

βρύουσι φι- λοξενίας - ἀγυιαί. 

λάμπει δ᾽ ὑπὸ- μαρμαρυγαῖς - ὁ χρυσός. 

—Bacchyl. iii. str. 2, 3. 


Since now, apart from the two exceptions in the Philoctetes and the 
Oedipus Coloneus,? there exist no debatable cases of a syllable pre- 
fixed to descending cola, and since moreover of the hundreds of 
enoplic cola of the form χαῖρ᾽, ὦ ‘Exdepye, or iambic of the form 
σίγα, κάθιξε, there is not one where only two stresses would be 
conceivable, we are on firm ground. Anacrusis in the sense of an 
immovable prefix forming no part of the rhythm is a name for some- 
thing that does not exist as a general prerogative of descending 
Greek verse-members. The readiness of modern readers to accept 
a movable after-syllable outside of the rhythm in ascending verse 
is due to our habituation to the licenses at the close of the 
five-foot iambic,’ for which Greek offers no analogy. Such lines as 

Heraus in eure Schatten, rege Wipfel, 

. . . . Als ob ich sie zum ersten Mal betrate 
would in Greek inevitably be six-stressed trimeters, and the last 
syllable through latency of the preceding arsis would become a 
complete thesis, as in χαίροισα νύμφα, χαιρέτω δ᾽ ὁ γαμ-βρός. 
And until there is proof of the identity of κλύει τις ἢ στεναγμὸν 7 


1 Aesch. Cantica 116; Soph. 81; Eur. 187; Aristoph. 95. 
8. For the sake of completeness let me cite also Aesch. Prom. 135 (Cantica 38). 


8 Friedr. Zarncke, ‘‘ Uber den finffissigen Iambus,’’ Letpeiger Universitatsschrift 
1865, 4ff.; A. Tobler, Vom franzdsischen Versbau 8 ff. (5th ed.). 
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and the Alcaic “nine” τὸ δ᾽ ἔνθεν, dupes δ᾽ ov τὸ μέσσον, we shall 
have to count this ‘‘nine’’ among the already mentioned variations 
of the ‘“‘eleven.”” The hypercatalexis of the Alexandrian gramma- 
rians then is a useless and meaningless term. 

There remain only in Chalcidic periods, i.e., Ionized or at any 
rate metrized enoplics, of the forms 


owe aw vw eo 


sfZevoel[—-r-re, 


to the recognition of which there will now be probably no opposi- 
tion, such hitherto unexplained formations as 


Πυθῶνος ai- 

πεινᾶς ὁμοκλάροις ἐπόπταις (Pind. Nem. ix. str. 5). 
Θήβαισι τεύχοντ᾽. εἰ δέ τις 

ἔνδον νέμει πλοῦτον κρυφαῖον (Isthm. i. ep. 4). 


The critic who sees no problem whatever here may observe with 
malicious delight the repeated attempts to master the difficulties. 
We are concerned only with sincere fellow-combatants and submit 
the course of our thought to their serious considerations. If iambic 
measures with an after-syllable are found only in Ionized enoplics, 
the irregularity must be connected with the Ionization of the enoplics. 
The conclusion is inevitable. Accordingly it will now not be diffi- 
cult to see! glimmering beneath the unexampled thirteen-syllabled 
trimeter Πυθῶνος κτλ. an old paroemiac with iambic basis, as 


ἢ Κάδμον ἢ 
Σπαρτῶν ἱερὸν γένος ἀνδρῶν, 


and to perceive the same simple paroemiac also under the second 
of the above cited dimeters,? which is made still more interesting 
by its agreement with a dimeter with choriambic beginning: 


1That is, beneath the flaunting quasi-iambic ὁμοκλάροις ἑπόπταις perhaps a 
simple διδύμοισιν ἑπόπταις. 


51.6., under the flaunting quasi-iambic ἔνδον νέμει πλοῦτον κρυφαῖον perhaps a 
simple ἔνδον μέγαν ὄλβον ἔκρυψεν. 
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ἢ Kaoropelp ἢ Ἶο- 
λάον ἐναρ μόξαι νιν ὕμνῳ 


Now as is proved by the certain equation:! 


es! 1ΠΠ. woo 

the Ionic rhythm, the most pliant creation of Greek rhythmical 
fancy, is compelled by means of a momentary acceleration of the 
tempo? to contract the individual time-divisions, both long and short 
to less than the normal duration maintained before and after.® 
In no other way can we explain consistently with strict preservation 
of the triple rhythm the presence of trochaics among light Ionics 
after pure forms or choriambic,‘ after Ionic formation in the so- 
called anaklomenos or in galliambics,® after palimbacchics with or 
without tribrachs.6 When the Ionic however had reached this point 
it required only one step further in order in the mere exuberance of 
its elasticity, in the anaklomenos, e.g., to accelerate the three sylla- 
bles following a prolongation of the first long: 


Nid 
φέρ᾽ ὕδωρ, φέρ᾽ οἶνον, ὦ παῖ 
Whether the anaklomenos is or is not already, as may well be the 
case, an Ionized enoplic (δύναμαι κρέκην τὸν tardy) the extended 
πύκνωσις is just as conceivable in the pure Ionic: 


2218} 22 
ἱκετεύ- W σέ, γεραιά. 


Add then in trochaic formation 


Nis| BFR 


περιναί- ovrat παλαιόν, 


1 Hephaest. 37, 10 ff. C; Hermes 38. 209, 221, 224; Vorarbetten 102-4. 
2 uh σῴζοντες τὴν αὐτὴν ἀγωγήν according to Aristoxenos. 


3 πεπυκνωμένῃ ῥυθμοποιίᾳ according to Aristoxenus, who, it is true, may here be 
thinking of the still more refined arts of his contemporaries. 


4 Vorarbeiten 102-4. 
5 Heph. 38, 18; Hermes 38, (1903), 225. 
¢In our musical notation: ff) ) J, tocnaic pf) yy. 
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and everything was ready for the subjugation of the paroemiac by 
the Ionic. No difficulty surely was presented by the octosyllabic 
of the form (nie Φοῖβε, σοὶ δέ, which with its elegant transition 
from heavy to light Ionics may have taken the lead: 


The nine-syllabled verse now ran: 


JIN BAS 
Σπαρτῶν ie- ρὸν γένος ἀνδρῶν, 


the iambic hyper-dimeter: 
LIAB BRR: 
ἔνδον νέμει πλοῦτον κρυφαῖον, 
the same with choriambic beginning: 
(ἢ Kacropelp 4 *Io-) 


)1{8}3 1 
λάου ἐναρ- μόξαι νιν ὕμνῳ 
the iambic hyper-trimeter finally: 


HDD aR 
Πυθῶνος αἰπεινᾶς ὁμοκλάροις ἐπόπταις. 


In all these cases we have simply that primitive paroemiac with 
syllabic prefix and two dissyllabic arses, ’ Epacpovldn Χαρίλαε, trans- 
posed with strict preservation of the number of syllables into a solemn 
Ionic dance-rhythm: 

Yevstecr-——- 

Those who are not from the start affected by this as a bull by a 
red rag will, to begin with, recognize that we are dealing with diffi- 
culties that cannot be solved by ignoring them, and may finally 
join us in the consolatory hope of living to see the day when the 
speciosa uocabula, hypercatalexis and anacrusis, will have served 
their time. 

For the rest, one who believed in syllable-counting in the paro- 
emiac—and why not here as well as in the different Alcaics ?— 
would reach the same goal more easily by the assumption that the 
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nine-syllabled paroemiac had fallen back upon the principle of syllable- 
counting in the fourth and sixth syllables. This, however, would 
more nearly resemble an Aeolization than an Ionization of the enoplic, 
an explanation which admits of discussion.1 And perhaps this too 
would rid us of anacrusis and hypercatalexis. 

This much is certain: the Greeks knew ascending and descend- 
ing enoplics, also descending-ascending, -~~-~--~=, and appar- 
ently ascending-descending ~--~~-~~-, both under Aeolic 
influence. But in sung-verses they knew nothing of either ascending 
enoplics with an after-syllable or descending with a syllabic prefix. 
By pure enoplic measurement a dimeter ἀναξιφόρ- puryyes ὕμνοι 
would be a monstrosity: it is an Aeolic “eight”? with antispastic 
instead of choriambic structure in the center. If now from this 
digression on the primitive, yet it would seem perpetually recurrent 
subterfuge “καὶ συλλαβή,᾽ we return to our characterization of the 
two great kinds of verse, it will after all that has been said not be 
found an easy task to bring Aeolics and enoplics, syllable-counting 
and stress verses, under one head, however designated. 


3. PERIODS 


In the ambiguity of the cola we have several times referred to 
light to be expected from the context; in certain acephala a dimeter 
sometimes appears necessary (p. 142) and then again only three- 
fourths of a dimeter (ibid. n. 3); the heroic hexameter everywhere in 
Greek lyric was to count six, and not eight stresses (p. 152); the 
Alcaic “tens” with apparent anacrusis (Bacchyl. iii. str. 2, 3) 
turned out to be unimpeachable choriambic trimeters; in a hundred 
cola of the form χαῖρ᾽, ὦ ‘Exdepyéor σίγα, κάθιζε not one could be 
found in which scansion with two theses was admissible; and we 
kept finding decurtata, that is, members with three visible but four 
audible stresses. How can we know all that? and how is the con- 
nection to throw any light upon it? what in general is the meaning 
of “‘connection”’ in metrical structures? Some metricians® see con- 
nection only in the return of the identical. They are moved to 
laughter when in the explanation of structure of Greek verses they 


1 Vorarbeiten 90-91. 
2 So Fr. Blass; on this see Vorarbeiten 150-52. 
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hear of a variation. ‘ Responsion of what does not correspond,’ 
they say, and the gallery applauds. Now repetition of the identical 
is everywhere rare in Greek lyric, within the cola as within the period. 
As is true of all music, the life of the rhythm of Greek sung verses 
resides in the variation, in the diversities of every kind.!. Whoever 
disregards this will in the majority of Greek strophes apprehend 
only the parts, nay, not even the parts. 

Hence the present situation with regard to the understanding 
of metrical art. An unhappy chance, or it may be the iron law of 
human hmitations, has willed that in some really eminent philolo- 
gians the organs needed ‘for the estimate of great rhythmic structures 
are atrophied. For many years now they have concerned them- 
selves with the metric of the cantica rather from necessity than 
from passionate devotion and with the courage of making mistakes. 
The great majority are accordingly quite helpless. They are best 
content if they see that the rhythmical periods coincide with the 
grammatical. They attach themselves to that which is most familiar 
from the schoolroom and is obviously also in the intention of the 
poet the predominant thing, namely, the meaning of the words, and 
let the rest pass as an accompaniment. In particular, when older 
poets, like Pindar, often intentionally avoid coincidence of grammati- 
cal and rhythmical pauses, that is to say, when the enveloping 
rhythmic garment rather veils the members of the thought than 
moulds itself to them like a mesh, these scholars feel uncomfortable. 
That strophes repeat a fixed group of verses with the same melody 
they accept as the familiar fact, but they never ask whether there 
may not be possible or demonstrable relations also between rhythmi- 
cally different strophic parts or members. What a lack of under- 
standing, nay I will venture to say, of reflection, when Friedrich Leo* 
exclaims, ‘Was soll denn das Ineinander zweier Responsionsarter 
bedeuten?”? What is meant are the freely varying echoes within 
smaller and greater periods, and the antistrophic congruity of the 
repetition of such structures. 

It was a revelation when, more than twenty-five years ago 
Fr. Blass had the idea of explaining as dimeters the three-stressed 


1 Vorarbeiten 162. 
2 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1911, 104 Anm. 2. 
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dactylic cola of the dactylo-epitrite, following therein certain Greek 
metricians who have long been objects of contempt. And how 
timid, even up to the present day, have scholars been in adopting 
this extraordinarily fruitful idea, although in the interim super- 
abundant confirmation had presented itself from Bacchylides and 
the drama. It looks like three dactyls; let us call it dactyls of three 
theses, or better yet, dactylic trimeters. This metric, which at 
bottom remained only a metric for the eye, in reality triumphed 
only in the huge mass of repeated spoken verses of the epic and of 
the dramatic dialogue. But the spoken verse is unambiguous and is 
essentially finished at the moment where we meet it first in literature. 
The sung verses on the contrary, apart from a handful of the strophes 
of popular song,' are in perpetual flux: what seemed like becomes 
unlike, and vice versa. Nothmg will help here but to lose our- 
selves in loving study of this to us so alien world of verses born in 
song and dance. We shall never find either meaning or connection 
even in the simplest rhythms and sentences without a correspond- 
‘ing secret vibration of the auditory nerves and those of the motor 
organs. 

But now, in fine, what is connection and context in Greek rhythm ? 
When has a period a beginning and end in itself, in Aristotle’s 
phrase? when has it hand and foot? when does it round itself to 
a whole? 

The penetrating interpretation of some strophes and passages 
not repeated in strophes will more advance us than any theoretic 
explanations. In the first rough working up of the material—my 
analyses of the Cantica have never been offered as anything more— 
there was no space for a loving exposition of the rhythmic course of 
thought. Some samples were presented some years ago, but they 
have effected little more than the fixation of the concepts περίοδος 
and ἀναβολή. The metrical guild that has its headquarters at 
Géttingen has no use for anything of the kind.? However ἀνδρῶν 
δικαίων χρόνος σωτὴρ ἄριστος. 

Everybody knows the strophe ὦ κλεινὰ Σαλαμίς which I tran- 
scribe here: 


1 Ilbergs Neue Jahrbb. XXV (1910), 169 ff.; Aristoph. Cantica 92. 
2 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1911, 104. 
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ὦ κλεινὰ Σαλαμίς, ov μέν 
που ναίεις ἁλίπλακτος εὐδαίμων, 
πᾶσιν περίφαντος ἀεί. 


600. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὁ τλάμων παλαιὸς ad’ οὗ χρόνος 
᾿δαίᾳ μίμνων λειμωνίδι ποίᾳ μή - 
λων, ἀνήριθμος αἰέν, εὐνῶμαι, 


605. χρόνῳ τρυχόμενος, κακὰν ἐλπίδ᾽ ἔχων 
ἔτι μέ ποτ᾽ ἀνύσειν τὸν ἀπό- 
τροπον ἀΐδηλον “Αιδαν. 


The text is in general that received: 601, λειμωνίδ|ε for 
λειμωνίΑ!Ι with Erfurdt; 603, εὐνῶμαι for εὐνόμᾳ with Bergk, and 
in the antistrophe, 616, χεροῖν μεγίστας for χερσὶν μόγιστ᾽ with 
Triclinius. 

However let us also take into consideration the second pair of 
strophes: 

ἢ που παλαιᾷ μὲν ἔντροφος ἁμέρᾳ, 
625 λευκᾷ δὲ γήρᾳ μάτηρ νιν ὅταν νοσοῦν - 
Ta φρενομόρως ἀκούσῃ, 


αἴλινον αἴλενον 
οὐδ᾽ οἰκτρᾶς γόον ὄρνιθος ἀηδοῦς 
630 ἥσει δύσμορος, arn’ - 
ὀξυτόνους μὲν φδὰς 


θρηνήσει, χερόπληκτοι δ᾽ 
ἐν στέρνοισι πεσοῦνται 
δοῦποι καὶ πολιᾶς ἀμύγμαΪ τα] χαίτας. 


In the antistrophe, 635, ὁ νοσῶν, Lobeck’s elegant emendation 
for ἢ νοσῶν, but otherwise no material departure from the tradition. 

First be it observed that our aim here is not so much investiga- 
tion and the attainment of the most plausible possible result as 
instruction; I wish to show the method by which the analyses and 
the number of periods of the cantica were reached, and by which 
they should be read. How few are they who can read between the 
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lines or at least, as must be attempted here before passing judgment, 
between the numbers. 

The first strophe offers, to begin with, two closely connected 
glyconics dying away in an iambikon contracted to a spondee, 
(εὐ-)δα ἰμων-(ὥ-)μοι μοι, which here before a concluding paroe- 
miac of the form inie Pot-Be, σοὶ dé, at the same time serves as a 
very effective mtroduction to the clausula. There follow again three 
dimeters, this time pure glyconics, but each with an additional 
measure, the two first with a full-syllabled prelude or basis, the 
last, on the other hand, with those prolonged notes (εὐ-) ν ὦ μα ἐΞ 
(εὔ)ρηται, which at the close of a double trimeter and before the 
beginning of the last sentence again mark the closing emphasis and 
at the same time tension of feeling, in this instance surely more 
especially tension. For it would be impossible for the strophe to 
end with this after-echo of the first sentence, augmented by the 
two prefixes or preludes. In the whole of Greek lyric there are no 
structures composed solely of sentences of unequal compass. There 
is to be sure the form a a+b, that is to say, unequal sentences in 
which the excess of the one is distinctly detached as a third sentence 
(whether before, after, or in the middle makes no difference) but there 
is no lyric constructed on the formula a ὃ or even ab c d, κατὰ 
περιορισμοὺς ἀνίσους, as the “eye metric” believed, still believes, 
and teaches, without being able to offer the slightest proof. We 
must then in the present state of our knowledge expect a further 
sentence of seven or nine measures to round out the strophe. The 
continuation now presents according to our colometry a glyconic 
with a choriambic metron added, and then with agitated resolutions, 
a lecythion closely united to an ithyphallic, with syllabic prefix 
and also containing resolutions; that is, even as in the first sentence, 
three dimeters with an interpolated measure, which in this case 
however is one dimeter farther back, and in its full complement of 
syllables seems more animated. We have thus three sentences of 
seven, nine, and again seven measures, and may conjecture that the 
course of the melody illustrated this correspondence of two sentences 
of equal compass which we without difficulty read in the metrical 
structure. We may indeed everywhere infer identity of melody 
from antistrophic correspondence. Whether and how far this 
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structure was also reflected in the evolutions of the chorus and espe- 
cially in the lyric dance of Pindar or the tragic stasima is a question 
that will probably always remain obscure. But since even στροφή, 
ἀντίστροφος and ἐπῳδός (μεσῳδός, mpowdds) are not orchestric 
terms and since all the inferences drawn from them with regard to 
the dance movements of the chorus are quite fantastic,! we are still 
less justified in assuming a dance-mimicry attaching itself closely 
to the counterparts of these terms within the strophe, the so-called 
“Stollen,” “Gegenstollen,” and “Abgesang.’’ Dancing is assuredly 
the real father of all music and all art of verse, but a very little 
knowledge of the history of language suffices to make it plain that 
even rhythms that originated in the dance, once released from the 
dance, may continue an independent existence, contenting themselves 
with dancing tones instead of the corporeal dance. We shall accord- 
ingly meet the same rhythmic laws in monodies, duets, and trios, 
where there can be no question of dancing.’ To be sure, as I have 
already hmted, it is an almost indispensable precondition of metrical 
investigation, at least where cantica are concerned, that the investi- 
gator in his youth should have known how to keep time while 
nimbly tripping the light fantastic toe. 

But to return to the strophe of the Ajaz. Our colometry of 
the last sentence is not the usual one. The customary division is: 


605 χρόνῳ τρυχόμενος, 
κακὰν ἐλπίδ᾽ ἔχων 
ἔτι μέ ποτ᾽ ἀνύσειν 
τὸν ἀπότροπον aidn- 

λον “Acdap. 


That would be two three-quarter glyconics, or half-asclepiadeans, 
if the term is preferred, a dochmiac, a hypo-dochmiac, an iambic 
of bacchic form, in all likewise seven metra, but the variations of 
the first sentence of the Stollen in the Gegenstollen more marked 
than before. The three dimeters with interpolated metron would 
become four sesquimetra or two trimetra with bacchic clausula— 
to the measurement of the dochmiac we will return in speaking of 
another strophe. This interpretation may appeal to many; a little 


1 Otto Crusius, Commentationes Ribbeckianae 9 ff. 
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storm of dochmiacs to characterize the terror of death (607) and the 
indignation at ingratitude. To many also the divisions will seem 
decisive, to which is added in the antistrophe the rhyme: 


ἄφιλα παρ᾽ ἀφίλοις 
ἔπεσ᾽ ἔπεσε μελέοες 
᾿Ατρείδαις, 


though to be sure in the corresponding place of the strophe there is 
no division. Decisive for me is, first, the fact that the continuation 
of χρόνῳ τρυχόμενος does not begin with a long syllable which would 
more distinctly detach the sesquimetron, whereas now κακάν almost 
automatically completes the glyconic, and, secondly, the insinuating 
echo of the paroemiac (599) and the ithyphallic (608), the content 
and sound of which are especially felt in the strophe: 


πᾶσιν περίφαντος ἀεί 
and (τὸν ἀπο-Ἶτροπον ἀίδηλον Δ εἐδαν. 


This impression is strengthened by the fact that the first sentence 
of the second strophe repeats the two first trimeters of the middle 
sentence of the first, and rounds them off precisely with our ithyphal- 
lic beginning with four shorts: 


(νοσοῦν-τα Ppevopdpas ἀκούσῃ. 


Yet whichever of the interpretations of the final sentence is preferred 
the structure of the whole remains essentially the same. 

The remainder of the second strophe, apart from the purely 
Aeolic,! αὔλινον αἴλινον, admits of Aeolic and Ionic interpretation 
up to the close of 630-1, (ἥσει δύσ-μορος, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ-) ξυτόνους μὲν 
q@oas , a member that has given me the greatest trouble for more than 
a generation. Among Ionics it would seem to be either a dimeter 
with peculiar medial contraction or a hypercatalectic metron with 
un-Ionic catalexis. I believe now that I have completely banished 
it from Ionics by making it sometimes acephalous, or reducing it in 
connection with what precedes to a complete choriambo-baccheion 
or a paroemiakon still retaining a prefix. Thus I would recommend 


1 For a conjecture as to the derivation of this interrupting cry see Iibergs Neue 
Jahrbb. XXV (1910), 182-83. 
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here also to read ὀξυτόνους μὲν @dds, as a further echo of the par- 
oemiac and ithyphallics of the first strophe. And since now αἔλενον 
αἴλινον is also no Ionic member, I incline decidedly toward the 
Aeolic interpretation which then governs the entire strophe! in 8: 
8; 7 measures. A comparison of these two periods of eight measures 
exhibits a division which is especially frequent in Aeolics; the two 
glyconic trimeters of the first sentence consisting of 1+2 measures 
reeur in the second sentence as four times three sesquimetra, or 
more precisely, as dodrans, yas ἐλεφαντίναν, asclepiadean double 
dodrans, catalectic, and dodrans, ἦλθες ἐκ περάτων, that is to say, 
as two dovetailed asclepiadeans. After this intentionally somewhat 
uneven composition the seven metra of the concluding sentence 
flow on in a strong and powerful stream; two pherecrateans and a 
phalaecean. 

The most advanced of American metricians, John Williams White,? 
who has just laid down his professorship but will, I hope, not soon 
bury his hatchet, likewise favors Aeolic interpretation here, but 
secures a different articulation by treating on principle all three- 
quarter glyconics as dimeters, when they do not in juxtaposition 
yield an asclepiadean. But even those who adopt this radical and 
as such convenient principle would still hardly maintain that this 
measurement here yields a better connection. It is true from the 
purely numerical point of view no fault could be found with the 
equation 

3322;322: 223=10; 7: 7 metra 
but in every other respect it would be a change for the worse, notably 
in the first sentence, where an ithyphallic would be followed by a 
markedly acephalous glyconic (~ ~ -~ τ ~-). However it must be 
observed that White seems sometimes to attach no importance to 
syntactic articulation and the connection of periods. 

Let us now take a duet. In the first strophe of the parodos of 
Sophocles’ Electra, the chorus begins with expressions of sympathy 
which Electra rejects with thanks. Both sing in 17 measures, unless 
with unpardonable thoughtlessness we disregard the prolonged aiat 
in the strophe and antistrophe. 


1 For ithyphallics among glyconics see supra Ὁ. 141, n. 2. 
2 Classical Quarterly ITI (1909), 302. 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ [ι]ὦ παῖ παῖ δυστανοτάτας *"HAEKTPA ὦ γενέθλα yervalwy, [πατέρων 
᾿Βλέκτρα ματρός, τίν᾽ ἀεὶ 130 ἥκετ᾽ ἐμῶν καμάτων παραμύθιον" 
τάκεις ὧδ᾽ ἀκόρεστον οἰμωγὰν οἶδά τε καὶ ξυνίημι τάδ᾽, οὔτι με 
: φνγγάνει͵ οὐδ᾽ ἐθέλω προλιπεῖν τόδε, 
τὸν πάλαι ἐκ δολερᾶς ἀθεωτάτα[ μὴ py τὸν ἐμὸν στεναχεῖν πατέρ' 
125 ματρὸς ἁλοντ᾽ ἀπάταις ᾿Αγαμέμνονα ite 
κακᾷ re χειρὶ πρόδοτον; ὡς ὁ τόδε aie added 
? x ᾿ ας φιλότητος ἀμειβόμεναι 
πορὼν χάριν, 


135 éGré p’ ὧδ᾽ adder. 
ὅλοιτ᾽, εἴ μοι θέμις τόδ᾽ αὐδᾶν. αἰαῖ, ἱκνοῦμαι. 
Internally this looks like a strangely varied medley: an Aeolic and 
a dactylic period, and then two iambic trimeters, to which, in Elec- 
tra’s reply, correspond no real Aeolic, but more than twice the num- 
ber of dactyls, and two iambic dimeters. But if we read aloud with 
some feeling for larger rhythmic undulations the ear is first struck 
by the way in which, in the words of the chorus, the two Aeolic 
dimeters of the beginning are replaced in the second period by two 
dactylic dimeters. To the Aeolics terminating in choriambs there 
is further appended a glyconic with an iambikon contracted into 
spondees, whose prolonged notes in the context of the strophe again 
produce an effect of suspense rather than of conclusion. The 
dactyls on the other hand are continued by an iambic trimetron, 
which, by its numerous resolutions, doubtless carried out in the 
music, produces single trisyllabic feet, and thereby a dactyloid 
impression, similar to that in the second strophe, 162,8 =182/3. 
For the rest, this, like the trimeter, 605 of the Ajax strophe just 
discussed, is acatalectic, so as to allow, after a bacchic clausula- 
prelude, an ithyphallic to close the periods of the chorus, 


2 24+3 = :2+2+3; 1-+2=7: 7; 3=17. 


Electra replies, at first faltering, with a choriambo-molossic dimeter, 
which others would read as dactylo-trochaic +-~>+-—+=+, and still 


1In the MSS there corresponds in the antistrophe with this glyconic-spondaic 
trimetron a catalectic asclepiadean, (d»-) στάσεις οὔτε γόοις οὔτε λιταῖσιν, both accord- 
ing to Kaibel of Ionic measurement — = — ~~ — = τ, — ~, which is hardly credible. 
But the glyconic-asclepiadean repartition ---—-~ ~- ΙὩΣ “<=> = is probably 
unique in antistrophic correspondence. We could accept it only as a proof for the 
kinship between the antistrophic art, with its more or less hesitating variations, and 
the periodic art, whose very life is in variations. 
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others, with retention of πατέρων in 129 and the assumption of a 
lacuna in 145, as anapaests. Yet this Aeolized paroemiac, with 
molossic ending, is no more unexampled than ithyphallic or iambic 
dimeters of the same termination, but always produces a special effect.! 
After this first dimeter, which in the stropheseems to express excellently 
a grateful and at the same time imploring address, Electra pauses 
for a moment, and then pours out her gratitude still more warmly 
in a stream of dactyls (four dimeters, echoing the four dimeters of 
the chorus, which are only half dactylic). There follows, in resump- 
tion of the address, a dactylic monometer with two spondees, serv- 
ing the same purpose as the twice-contracted iambikon of the chorus, 
namely, the annunciation of the final period, which opposes three 
dimeters to the two trimeters of the chorus; one dactylic, a light 
echo of the dactyloid iambs of the chorus, then, one presyllabic 
ithyphallic, and one sharply contracted at the beginning, both freely 
modeled on the final verses of the chorus. The whole Archilochizes 
on the pattern of τοῖος γὰρ φιλότητος ἔρως ὑπὸ κτλ. If we are right 
thus far, only for the glyconic of the chorus is an entirely new 
tone struck with ὦ γενέθλα γενναίων. The entire speech of Electra, 
then, in spite of the interlocking of the members, is sufficiently 
transparent in structure. It consists of four times two dimeters, 
with an interpolated metron. 

On a survey of the entire first strophe of the duet we see that the 
relation of the two corresponding parts is not essentially different 
from that of the halves of an Archilochian long verse, in which to a 
Stollen with two or four dissyllabic arses there correspond regularly 
in the Gegenstollen ithyphallics of monosyllabic arsis. Only in the 
more highly developed lyric there is greater freedom of variation, 
precisely how great we can know only after much further inquiry. 
Meanwhile it may be instructive to examine a brief trio also, the 
non-strophic trio which in Eur. Orestes 1286 ff. accompanies the 
slaying of Helen. 


1Ithyphallic, Soph. El. 514, Eur. Tro. 512; iambic dimeter Soph. Phil. (lullaby) 
828 (in correspondence with ch. mol.) 833, 834; choriambic, Soph. Ant. 947, O. Ὁ. 
1247 (ἔκτυπεν αἰθήρ, ὦ Ζεῦ), 1456; besides (μονόπαις: ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπα:) Eur. Alc. 906. 
To these and similar passages the most stiff-necked metric will have to accommodate 
itself. 
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H(AEKTPA). X(OPOS). E(AENH).’ 


Η οὐκ εἰσακούουσ᾽ ὦ τάλαιν᾽ ἐγὼ κακῶν 


dp’ ἐς τὸ κάλλος ἐκκεκώφωνται ξίφη; 
τάχα τις ᾿Αργείων ἔνοπλοΪ ε]ς ὁρμήσας 
ποδὶ βοηδρόμῳ μέλαθρα προσμείξει. 
σκέψασθέ νυν ἄμεινον: οὐχ ἕδρας ἀγών. 
ἀλλ᾽ αἱ μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽ αἱ δ' ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἑλίσσετε. 


X ἀμείβω κέλευθον 

σκοπεύουσ᾽ ἁπάντᾳ. 
Ἑ ἰὼ Πελασγὸν ἴΑργος, ὄλλυμαι κακῶς. 
ΧΙ ἠκούσαθ᾽; ἄνδρες χεῖρ᾽ ἔχουσιν ἐν φόνῳ. 


X2‘“EXévns τὸ κώκυμ᾽ ἐστίν, ὡς ἀπεικάσαι. 


H ὦ Διὸς, ὦ Διὸς ἀέναον κράτος, 
ἔλθ᾽ ἐπίκουρος ἐμοῖσι φίλοισιν. 
[πάντως] 
E Μενέλαε, θνήσκω" σὺ δὲ παρών μ᾽ οὐκ 
ὠφελεῖς. 


Η ὄλλυτε καίνετε, δίπτυχα δίστομα 
φάσγανα - θείνετ᾽- 
ἐκ χερὸς ἱέμενοι, 
τὰν λιποπάτορα λιπόγαμον, ἃ πλείστους 
ἔκανεν Ἑλλάνων 
δόρ«ε»ι παρὰ ποταμὸν ὀλομένους, ὅθι 
δάκρυα δάκρυσιν ἔπε- ce<v> σιδαρέοις[] 
βέλεσιν ἀμφὶ τᾶς Σκαμάνδρου δίνας. 


trim. 
trim. 
5-=6== 
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The tradition is disturbed at the beginning of the second great 
period of Electra’s speech, where a majority of the MSS have 
φονεύετε xalv. Grr. δ. δ. φάσγ, the Marcianus alone, after φάσγανα, 
adds πέμπετε yp. καὶ Oelvere. The majority think that φονεύετε 
is a gloss, and all except those who are so far behind the times as 
still to believe in dactylics or dactylo-trochaics of five stresses know 


that in the Vulgata of the MSS a single foot is lacking. 


Read it 


as you please then, provided you establish a dipodic series and do 
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not overlook the dochmiac in ἐκ χερός. The mesodic structure of 
this trio, the pairing of iambic trimeters with dochmiacs, bacchic 
dimeters with dactyls, and lastly the whirling dance of the dactyls 
with the dochmiacs, are things that are plain to all who wish to use 
their eyes. Nay even for the measurement of anapaests interchanged 
with dochmiacs, debated for a century, this little piece presents 
irrefutable proof of triple stress, that is, 


(λιπό-γγαμον aa πλειείστοις. 


Finally we may consider a song of Aristophanes that has recently 
been discussed by others. It is the duet between the chorus leader 
(K) and son (IT) that in the parodos of the Wasps follows the strophes 
of the chorus. It is introduced by a brief cry of the coryphaeus 
which is a da capo repetition broken up in caricature from the final 
verse of the chorus (ὃν ὅπως ἐγχυτριεῖο): 

3 vray’, ὦ Tat ..-- 


Ψ 


ὕπαγε ροῦν 
Then it runs: 
291 ΠΟ ἐθελήσαις τί μοι od», ὦ 303 ΠΟ ἄγε νυν, ὦ πάτερ, ἣν μὴ 
πάτερ, ἥν σού τι δεηθῶ; τὸ δικαστήριον ἄρχων 
K πάνυ γ᾽, ὦ παιδίον" ἀλλ᾽ εἰ- καθίσῃ νῦν, πόθεν ὠνη- 
wé, τί βούλει με πρίασθαι σόμεθ' ἄριστον; ἔχεις ἐλ- 
καλόν; οἶμαι δέ σ᾽ ἐρεῖν ἀ- πίδα χρηστήν τινα νῷν ἣ 
295 στραγάλους δήπουθεν, ὦ wai. εἰ πόρον Ἕλλας ἱερὸν᾽" « εἰπεῖν»; 
Π μὰ Al’ ἀλλ’ ἰσχάδας, ὦ πατ- K ἀπαπκαῖ φεῦ «ἀκακαῖ φεῦ», 
πία' ἥδιον γάρ. K οὐκ ἂν 310 μὰ Δί᾽ οὐκ ἔγωγε νῷν οἶδ᾽ 
μὰ Δί᾽ εἰ κρέμαισθέ γ᾽ ὑμεῖς. ὁπόθεν τὸ δεῖπνον ἔσται. 
Tl μὰ Al’, οὐ τἄρα προπέμψω Tl τί με δῆτ᾽, ὦ μελέα μῆ- 
σὲ τὸ λοιπόν. τερ, ἔτικτες; 
800 Εὶ ἀπὸ γὰρ τοῦδέ με τοῦ μι- K ἵνα μοι πράγματα βόσκειν 
σθαρίον παρέχῃ. 
τρίτον αὐὖὐ- τὸν ἔχειν ἄλ- Il ἀνόνη- τον dp’, ὦ θυ- 
gira δεῖ καὶ ξύλα κὥψον, .ς λάκιωοον, σ᾽ εἶχον ἄγαλμα 
«ξἔ,» σὺ δὲ σῦκά p’ αἰτεῖς. NIK ξδἕ, πάρα νῷν στενάζειν. 


Ionic throughout up to the clausulae in the middle (302) and at 
the end (316). In the first case it is according to the MSS the 
unlucky colon already discussed in the second strophe of the Ajaz. 
In the second case, it is a regular paroemiac, which to be sure, if it 
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did not serve as a clausula would admit of Ionic reading. He who 
for any reason objected to the restoration in the first place also of a 
complete paroemiac by an added é é, could content himself with the 
assumption of an acephalous choriambo-bacchic, which as we have 
repeatedly observed, is merely an Aeolized paroemiac. At any rate, 
these clausulae suffice to divide the whole duet into two great parts. 
Both of these parts begin with a dodecasyllabic sentence divided 
into four, and twice four measures, which however in the MSS in 
one case closes with a retarded (- - - -), in the other with a catalectic 
Ionic. There follow in both places sentences with anaklomena, 
the only ones in the whole duet. For the first anaklomenon, how- 
ever, above, a dimeter of the form ~ - - - ~ . - - ξ[ἥδῖον γάρ) appears 
to be substituted. Above, an ordinary dimeter precedes, below, ac- 
cording to the MSS, a monometer, ἀπαπαῖ φεῦ. If it be granted that 
it is not too violent to double an interjection which occurs but once 
in the MSS, we shall then have two sentences of three dimeters each, 
which clearly correspond and are characterized by the anaklomena, 
and which are followed in each instance by a sentence spoken by the 
boy, a dimetron with a single metron as a conclusion. Together the 
speeches of the coryphaeus and the boy form in each instance a well 
rounded period of 2+2-+2 /24+1 metra. The remaining metra again 


make a total of 9 on each side, reckoning in the clausulae. The 
third and fourth on either side have contractions in the arsis,! the 
only contractions in the whole duet. The periods are both divided 
into 2+1/2+2 2 metra, but through the diaereses they are brought 


into an order the reverse of that of the preceding periods: 6/3:3/6. 

Both parts of the duet have accordingly exactly the same extent, — 
30 metra each, and are divided in exactly the same way into 12; 9:9 
metra, clearly having in many ways mutual internal relations, both 
in the position of the anaklomena and of the contractions and in 
the clausulae. All who are not blinded will see here either two 

1 The MSS tradition offers in 314 a metrical monstrosity, ~ ~~~ ~r--. A 
reference to διεδύετ᾽ (281) is of no avail, for there it is not an unretarded Ionic, but a 
choriambus that follows. Butstill the tradition, ἀνόνητον dpa σ᾽ ὦ θυλάκιόν γ᾽ ἄγαλμα, 
bears all the marks of that kind of oldest interpolation produced by the horror hiatus. 
(Pind. prol. 9); while Hermann’s ἀνόνη- τον ἄρ᾽ ὦ θυ- λάκιόν σ᾽ εἶχον ἄγαλμα does 
violence to both verse and language. A thing of that sort used to be called an 
emendatio palmaris. 
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nearly corresponding Stollen or two metrical strophes which in but 
one place, at the close of the dodecasyllabic sentence, do not quite 
correspond. Hermann wisely declared himself for the strophic 
responsion, and sought to remove the lack of congruity by emenda- 
tion. The way in which he did this, by the addition of εἰπεῖν, so 
that the transcendental nonsense of the misplaced Pindaric reference 
is merely a little heightened in the zeugma ὄχεις νῷν - ἐλπίδα and 
εἰπεῖν, is not in any respect unworthy of him; but nowadays it. 
is possible to relax a little the necessity for complete responsion. 
The short initial strophes of the Bacchae of Euripides show several 
such non-correspondences in conjunction. Add but a few more 
and what were strophes, with respect to their similarity of melody, 
become Stollen by its variation. 

Let us now turn to the judgment pronounced by the latest critic 
on the duet and on Hermann’s strophes. According to U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff? the duet exhibits the following metrical 
numbers: 

1 13 12 9 9 
12 5563 3 4 2 


‘“‘The moderns establish responsion here by violent methods 
and the results are quite absurd,” said he in 1907,’ and now’ he says 
of Hermann’s εἰπεῖν, “It certainly does not make sense, nor is 
there any reason for its having fallen out of the text; but since Her- 
mann the scene has been regarded as antistrophic, to which end it 
becomes necessary to make additions in two places (302,.309) and 
a change in one (314). What then does the responsion mean? is 
there a dance here? is there a parallel movement in the thought? 
God forbid! It is nothing but the thoughtless itch to discover 
responsion, to find edification, that is, in a scheme and in numbers.” 


1The logs of the verb added to the citation of Pindar and unnecessary for the 
logic of the passage is.easily explained. For dissyllabic ἱερόν, see Pind. prol. 25. 

2 Sitzungsb. ἃ. preuss. Ak. 1911, 490. ce 

Stray’ ὦ wai, ὕπαγε. 

‘302 without<#%>, so as to make an “‘Ionic”’ of the form ~~—- ~=— -| 

5309 without « ἀπαπαῖ φεῦ». 

An “Tonic” of the form ἴΉόΊ “Y= cH -" 

1 Berliner Klassikertexte V. 2, 44. 

8 Sitzungeb. ἃ. preuss. Ak., loc. cit. 
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Poor Gottfried Hermann! Never before has such treatment 
’ been thy lot! And commiseration is due Aristophanes, that of a 
sudden he is not allowed even those corrections for decency’s sake 
without which no editio princeps today appears. Nor, finally, are 
the Cantica placed in an enviable position, for they are equally 
implicated with the others. Happily all this does no more harm 
to them than to the two great dead. 

But perhaps we may learn something from the example which 
Wilamowitz gives of an analysis of the aria of Philocleon which 
immediately follows: 


817 φίλοι, τήκομαι μὲν ba ba 5. 2 
πάλαι διὰ τῆς ὅπης ~glycon 2 a 
ὑμῶν ὑπακούων. α pherecr 2- 
ἀλλὰ γὰρ οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ εἴμ’ chmol ( 2- 
ἐλθεῖν: τί πο(ι)ήσω; ἷ pherecr es 8- 
τηροῦμαι © ὑπὸ τῶνδ᾽, ἐπεὶ glycon (2 
βούλομαί ye πάλαι μεθ᾽ ὑ- glycon 12 
μῶν ἐλθὼν ἐπὶ τοὺς καδί. glycon )2 
σκοὺυς κακόν τι πο(ι)ῆσαι pherer ἃ 2- 8- 


ἐλθεῖν is the reading of von Wilamowitz (a:A@w for adew), and 
he deviates from our interpretation of the meter only in this, that 
he would have the first two cola made up of a dochmius and a gly- 
conic, and the fourth and fifth of a dochmius and a pherecratic. 
This we cannot accept, for while the dochmiacs, it is true, balance 
each other, together they do not balance the following period of 
glyconics. There follows a prayer in anapaests, the first verse of 
which, with Porson’s emendation, runs ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Ζεῦ « Ζεῦ; peya- 
βρόντα. ‘What reason in the world there is,’’ says Wilamowitz, ‘‘to 
change the last pherecratic into a paroemiac, does not appear.”’ 
‘The last pherecratic ?’’—can we believe our eyes? Here we have a 
nonstrophic member, in which the rhythmical and the logical pauses 
may coincide in a totally different way from that to be expected in 
strophic recurrence. Are we to say then that the first dimeter of 
the prayer, which preserves its anapaests throughout, rhythmically 
belongs still to the Aeolic sentences, which are from the periodological 
point of view completely rounded; and that the continuation of the 
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prayer on the other hand is no longer considered a song? Porson 
was also certainly an ἄμουσος, but a natural sense for the correct 
and the reasonable preserved him, as it has Wilamowitz a hundred 
times on other occasions, from making a division so lacking in 
harmony. The anapaests run on in 8-33 8-metra. ‘“ Doesn’t 
catalexis mean anything then?” objects Wilamowitz, who is content 
to divide them into 6 and 14 metra. Certainly, the catalexis after 
the fourth dimeter of the prayer does have a meaning for us, and for 
us alone: taken together with the two following distinctly detached 
trimeters, which in turn are followed by a period of 8 metra, it shows 
that Philocleon’s prayer is musically divided and is therefore to be 
counted as at least half singing. 

Who shall say whether these examples of the old method of 
interpretation will win new adherents? The guild will not fail to 
enter it most dutifully on the books. Still perhaps some who are 
not yet wholly enslaved may undertake an independent discussion 
of the new method: to be sure, ἃ man must familiarize himself with 
that which he wishes to attack. ‘Metric demands patience,” says 
Wilamowitz (p. 526), and he is right in more than one sense. 

So much for the present of the nature of period formation. Our 
attitude of opposition to the worshippers of the περιορισμοὶ 
ἄνισοι has involved the necessity of repeatedly defending afresh 
the thesis: no strophic or astrophic members, no rhythmical forms 
of greater or less extent, exist in Greek sung verse without a dominat- 
ing duality of clearly related, equally extended! periods, capable of 
extensive internal variations. Many questions of rhythmic stylistic | 
it was possible to touch only in passing. My task was to illustrate 
by a few perspicuous examples the method which I had already 
found confirmed through the greatest part of Greek lyrics when 
Timotheos’ Persae brought complete certainty. If any critic can 
test it without prejudice, that is, without inadvertently or unreflect- 
ingly identifying it with the superstitious faith in numbers of the 


1 Exceptions, antistrophica of unequal content: Aristoph. Cantica pp. 15, 46, 
59-60, 83, 84 (Vesp. 410 ff., 468 ff., Nub. 811-13, Theam. 312 ff.-352 ff.; Eccl., 912-13, 
954 ff.-963 ff.); nowhere however in these examples is the balance of the periods 
destroyed. U.von Wilamowits goes much farther (loc. cit., pp. 526-35). He will have 
nothing to do with this balance of periods and therefore cannot see that under certain 
circumstances a strophe can more easily spare two dimeters than one metron or even 
only a thesis. 
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methods from Lachmann to Oeri, he will be equally welcome to us 
whether he improves it in detail or substitutes a wholly new method. 
But to accept the results in the interpretation of the single cola and 
then vilify the method to which we owe their secure possession is a 
procedure which recalls too vividly the poem of Goethe that ends — 
“er ist ein Recensent.’? But I must break off here with the addition 
of only a brief word with regard to the problems of the history of 
verse. | 
4. History oF VERSE 


It was a promising step in advance when in 1886 in the excursus 
to his Jsyllos mentioned above U. von Wilamowitz undertook to 
follow out the historical development of a single verse form. A 
second attempt followed in the Choriambische Dimeter (1902). But 
a weakness, not overcome to the present day, as we have seen, boded 
disaster to both works—he extended the term “Ionics” to include 
measures of bacchic catalexis, especially choriambics, and further 
to Aeolics like the Telesilleion' (op- θρευομένα γόοις) and its cata- 
lectic form (τερ- φθεῖσ᾽ ἀλαλαγμῷ, --~~ -~- and --~~ - - 
according to Wilamowitz), and claimed Ionic measurement under all 
circumstances for the phalaecean hendecasyllabic (e.g., Soph. 47. 
634 discussed above).? But there is positive value in the occasional 
remarks on the history of poetry found in all these essays, as well 
as in the enthusiastic programs dealing with iambics.* 

Hermann Usener’s book, Aligriechischer Versbau, was a pleasant 
surprise when it appeared in 1887, for to my knowledge he had never 
lectured upon metric nor had he written upon metrical questions, 
and now he attacked from a lofty standpoint a series of entirely new 
problems, which he enriched with a cornucopia of hypotheses. 
Everywhere the book met with respectful rejection. Only now is 
it becoming recognized how often the man of genius was on the right 
track.4 The great and lasting thing is Usener’s statement of the 

1 According to Hephaestion 35, 9 C. 

2In a special paper, De uersu Phalaeceo, Mélanges Weil, 1898, 449 ff., with the 
lively assent of course of Fr. Leo, who says, ‘‘ Das einsig ganz feste Moment ist vor- 
laufig, dass das Phalaikeion ein ionischer Trimeter ist,’’ Ilberga Neue Jahrbb. 1902, 
167. Cf. also 166, where the first ‘‘Ionic’’ metron presents the strange enough aspect 


=zs= = 


8 Commentariolum metricum I. II. Gdttingen 1895-6. ‘Supra, pp. 150 ff. 
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question: the task is as it is in comparative grammar, to catch 
glimpses of the growth of rhythms in the most primitive stages, 
where the sources flow most abundantly and transparently, and 
evolution and dissolution can be studied in all their processes. In 
the study of the prehistoric evolution of the “heroic hexameter”’ 
Usener had as predecessors Th. Bergk and F. D. Allen.' I do not 
know whether this deduction of it still finds its followers, but 
against raising the problem at all I hear an objection which I might 
briefly answer. It is asked, ‘How can we expect to explain the 
origin of the epic verse by means of verses many centuries later ?’” 
This objection both ignores the tenacity with which sung verses 
keep themselves alive in a people, and overvalues the originality of 
the great poets who figured in later literary history as the ‘‘inventors’’ 
of this or that verse form. We need hardly dwell on the second point 
today; but in connection with the first we may well recall the fact 
that in Germany the song-strophes in the measure of the Nibelungen- 
lied have perpetuated themselves in an unbroken line from the 
Middle Ages to this very day. It is this that has made possible the 
miracle that Ernst Moritz Arndt and Emanuel Geibel without any 
theoretical knowledge of the art of Middle High German verse boldly 
allowed themselves the licenses of this verse only because they held 
to old melodies adapted to the Nibelungen-verse.? In just the 
same way we may assume that centuries before Sappho the Lesbian 
maidens sang their songs in the measure of ἠράμαν μὲν ἐγὼ σέθεν, 
ἴἼΑτθι, πάλαι πότα, except only that there may have been ten times 
as many others with it. The strength of the later poets who may be 
assigned a place in literature lay much rather in a nice sense of selec- 
tion, in remodeling and in the combining of the old forms, than in 
the invention of new ones. 

A second consideration raised against the proposal to refer the 
developed metrical forms to more primitive previous stages may be 
seen in the remark of a critic who now dissents from my views as 
completely as he formerly agreed with them. “1 would like to 


know,” Paul Maas says,’ “‘what Alkaios and Sappho would have 
1 Supra, p. 152. 
3 Exemplified by the Blicher song, ‘‘Was blasen die Trompeten,’’ and the May 
song, ‘Der Mai ist gekommen,”’ Zischr. 7. ἃ. Gymnasialwesen 1908, 301 ff. 
3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 1911, 707. 
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said to the tidings that their verse is patched together (!) out of two 
or three parts of different character, in front syllable-counting, and 
behind syllable-clipping.’’ Whoever speaks thus can never have 
listened to a professor of biology on the human body, can never have 
followed the tortuous paths of a phenomenon of the history of sound 
or the history of art, can never have watched an artist at his work. 
One glance at real, and still more, at historical life, is sufficient to 
bring to consciousness the distinction between mere manufacturing 
of the understanding and natural development and growth in artis- 
tic activity as well. 

Every page of this paper, I hope, shows the attentive reader 
how everywhere the reality of a concrete structure displays the 
juxtaposition and interpenetration of the old and the new. No 
metrical analysis that the connection of the periods seems to demand 
is to be regarded as certain unless it can be understood from the point 
of view of the history of verse. And how indeed is one to Judge of 
the ethos of a measure without knowing its origin and previous 
history? The poets always have some inkling of this in the act of 
composition, yet ov σοφίᾳ,--ἀλλὰ φύσει τινὶ καὶ ἐνθουσιάξοντες. 
Theoreticians may trust their instinct less than an investigation of 
facts, embracing literary forms and epochs; but still nothing can 
be done without an imagination that follows the trails of the process 
with divination and reproduces them to itself. Every fact is in the 
first instance a dead thing, which science by means of a penetrating 
analysis and by cautious and reverent incorporation with the uni- 
versal process of growth awakens to a new and purer, if not higher 
life. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF ROMAN SATIRE 
By Rospert HENNING WEBB 


The question raised in the title of this paper was a disputed 
point of literary history as early as the time of Suetonius, and 
anyone who has followed the extensive researches which modern 
scholarship has devoted to its solution, must feel convinced that 
no line of investigation has been left untried, and that practically 
every interpretation of the facts at our disposal has already been 
made. My excuse in venturing to discuss the subject further is my 
belief in the necessity of recapitulating these same facts in view of 
some recently published theories which come dangerously near dis- 
regarding them. For there is much to be said in favor of return- 
ing to the simple old-fashioned view that what we call Roman 
satire took its rise from a crude dramatic performance called satura, 
which was popular in Rome before the appearance of literary and 
artistic comedy. The brilliance and ingenuity of the arguments 
which have been directed against this view do not, in my opinion, 
impair its value, and I shall try to show that the orthodox position 
offers after all the most satisfactory and reasonable explanation 
of the facts. 

Our knowledge of the existence of a dramatic satura we owe to 
Livy vii. 2.1 Livy’s account was accepted at its face value until 
1867, when Otto Jahn pointed out? the aetiological character of the 
passage, and claimed that the whole description was nothing more 
than the résumé of a ‘“‘combination’”’ invented by some scholar, 
such as Varro, who was interested in the history of literature. This 
hint was taken up by Leo and Hendrickson and worked out in the 
course of four articles,? with substantially the following results: A 


1 do not take into account the futislia commenta (so Marx Lucilius I, p. xii) 
of Euanthius (see Weesner Donatus I, 16 f.). The statement of Valerius Maximus 
ii. 4. 4. is very similar to that of Livy, and is generally assumed to be a mere paraphrase 
of Livy. But cf. below, p. 179. 

3 Hermes II, 225-26. 


3Leo: ‘Varro und die Satire’? Hermes XXIV (1889), 67-84; ‘‘Livius und Horas 
tiber die Vorgeschichte des rémischen Dramas'’ Hermes XXXIX (1904), 63-77. 
Hendrickson: ‘‘The Dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome’’ AJP XV 
(1894), 1-30; ‘‘A Pre-Varronian Chapter of Roman Literary History’? AJP XIX 
(1898), 285-311. 
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comparison of the Livy passage with Horace Epistles ii. 1. 139-60 
(Agricolae prisci fortes parvoque beati, etc.) shows that both Livy and 
Horace are reproducing, either directly or indirectly,! the theories 
of some ancient grammarian, who applied to Roman literary history 
the methods of the Peripatetics, and, desiring to supply with a Roman 
parallel each step in Aristotle’s account of the rise of Greek drama, 
deliberately fabricated the satura as a phenomenon to offset the 
old Attic comedy.’ 

Against this theory Charles Knapp in PAPA XL (1909), p. lii, 
outlines an argument which he offers as the introduction to a more 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. The parallelism between Livy 
and Horace, he claims, is far from complete, and neither account 
agrees in detail with Aristotle or with any one of the treatises περὶ 
κωμῳδίας. But however close may be considered the resemblance 
between the Roman and the Greek accounts, this resemblance 
may be due to the fact that the germs of the drama actually did 
develop among these two related peoples in a similar way; or 
else we may suppose that the Roman writer desired, without in any 
way distorting the truth, so to arrange the data at his disposal that 
they should in the main agree with Aristotle.’ | 

Both these objections seem to me well taken. But suppose we 
accept without question the hypothesis of Leo and Hendrickson, 
and carry it to its logical conclusion. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself: from what source did the author of the “ construction” 
get the name satura for his manufactured dramatic product? Obvi- 
ously, from the literary satire of Ennius (Leo) or Lucilius (Hendrick- 
son). But we have had no conclusive evidence that satura was 
the title employed by these early writers, and it was long ago ob- 
served that the first occurrence of the word as applied to the literary 


1 Leo and Hendrickson agree that Varro is not responsible for either account, 
and that the source of Horace, at least, is pre-Varronian. Hendrickson maintains the 
common source to be Accius’s Didascalica. Leo, while not agreeing that Livy and 
Horace used an identical source, believes that both writers are immediately beholden 
to the annalists. 

2 For the principle of parallelism, Elmore, equally skeptical, substitutes with less 
plausibility the principle of ‘‘duplication.’"-—‘'Livy’s Account of the Dramatic 
Satura’’ PAPA XXXIV (1903), pp. Ixvii f. , 

3 Cf. also Ferdinando de Paola Le ortgini della satira romana, Citta di Castello 
1909, p. 15. 
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form is in Horace Serm., ii. 1. 1. In solution of this difficulty we 
have the last word of the skeptics presented in the April number of 
Classical Philology for 1911. There Hendrickson argues cleverly to 
show that the genesis of the word satura as a current literary 
term occurred in the decade from 40 to 30 B.c., between the pub- 
lication of the first and the second books of Horace’s satires. 
Livy’s authority, therefore, left nameless the phenomenon with 
which he paralleled old comedy, and the historian himself inserted 
into his text the new term which was just becoming popular in 
literary circles. 

I have already observed that the account of Valerius Maximus 
has been generally believed to possess no independent value. That 
it is, however, not a mere paraphrase of Livy, but derived from the 
same source which Livy employed, is the contention of a monograph 
by Julius Orendi.!. His arguments I cannot here discuss. At any 
rate his thesis is plausible; and since Valerius, as well as Livy, 
uses the word satura, Orendi’s theory should certainly be refuted 
before the statement is hazarded that this word is an innovation 
due to Livy himself. 

Moreover, apart from the question of Livy’s source, can we be 
sure that satura as a literary term was not used before Livy? In 
the celebrated and much discussed passage in his περὶ ποιημάτων 
(G.L. 1. 485), Diomedes, who is following Suetonius, offers several 
possible etymologies of satura, and for the third of these quotes 
Varro as his authority. I agree with Hendrickson’ that Jahn? and 
Leo‘ are not justified in referring the whole statement of Diomedes 
to Varro’s authorship. But on the other hand, there is as little 
basis for the conjecture of Hendrickson that Varro, in the passage 
which Diomedes quotes, is not discussing the technical meaning of 
satura, but is merely explaining the popular phrase per saturam. 
Diomedes writes: “θῖν a quodam genere farciminis, quod multis 
rebus refertum saturam dicit Varro vocitatum. Est autem hoc 
positum in secundo libro Plautinarum Quaestionum: satura est uva 
passa et polenta et nuclei pini ex mulso consparsi.” ‘That the 


1 ‘*M. Terentius Varro, die Quelle zu Livius vii. 2’’ Programm Bisiritz, 1891. The 
situation will of course not be altered, so far as our point is concerned, if for Orendi’s 
‘‘Varro’’ we substitute Hendrickson’s ‘ pre-Varronian.”’ 


2 Class Phil. VI, 136. 3 Rhein Mus. IX, 629. ‘ Hermes XXIV. 
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Plautine Questions would scarcely afford occasion to consider satura 
as the name of a form of literature need not be said.’! But the 
language of Diomedes implies that Varro discussed the matter else- 
where than in this particular work. If autem means anything at all, 
it means that the writer is thus introducing an additional citation 
from Varro. In the Plautine Questions Varro gives the recipe for 
the “stuffing,’”’ and in some other work he offers the etymology a 
quodam genere farciminis. As to the Plautus passage upon which 
the great scholar is commenting, the conjecture of Marx? is as good 
as any other: saturam in Amph. 667. In what connection Varro else- 
where discussed the word, we have no means of ascertaining, but we 
certainly cannot deny that he may have discussed it as a literary. 
term, especially in view of the fact that it is this aspect of the word 
with which Suetonius is concerned. Such a discussion might easily 
find a place, for example, in the De compositione saturarum.? What 
more likely than that Varro, himself a writer of satires, should set 
forth, possibly as an introduction to the Mentppeae, the provenance 
of the literary term? 

This raises a question which offers a still more serious objection 
to the acceptance of Hendrickson’s theory—namely, the titles of 
Varro’s own satirical productions. If we accept the cogent reason- 
ing of Klotz in Hermes XLVI (1911), 1-46,‘ Jerome’s catalogue of 
Varro’s writings was based on a similar list drawn up by Varro 
himself in the introduction to his Imagines. In this list the word 
satura occurs twice: No. 35, satirarum Menippearum libri cl, and 
in two instances Jerome capriciously changed the wording of the 
titles as they came from Varro’s own hand, we are forced to the 
conclusion that Varro himself called these works saturae. 

To the members of Horace’s circle, then, the term satura was no 
novelty. The fact that it does not appear in extant literature of 


1 Hendrickson, op. ctt., ἡ. 186. 

2 Lucilius Proleg., Ὁ. xi. 

8 Cited by Nonius 67.16. Btcheler Petronius,‘ p. 188, has no warrant for identify- 
ing this work with the Menippean satire Κυνοδιδασκαλικά, Klotz (Hermes XLVI, 
16) suggests that it may be one of Varro’s libri singulares z (i.e., μονόβιβλοι). 

« Hendrickson refers to this paper in a note at the end of his article, adding: 
‘‘The questions raised by the Varronian titles had not escaped me, but their considera- 
tion becomes all the more pressing if in fact they are from Varro's own hand.” 
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an earlier date, even in connections where such a term is clearly 
needed, may be easily explained. All the passages in which Hend- 
rickson finds the absence of the word most surprising have to do 
with the work of Lucilius. Now if not only the Menippeans of 
Varro, but also, as seems highly probable,' the “‘ Miscellany Poems”’ 
of Ennius and Pacuvius, were called saturae, a more accurate des- 
cription would undoubtedly be needed for specific reference to the 
new polemic satire of the character Lucilianus. Especially would 
this be true if Lucilius actually employed a different title, such as 
the sermones per saturam of Marx’s conjecture. But to these round- 
about designations of the Lucilian style to which Cicero and Horace 
have recourse, there must, in the natural course of events, be a 
limit. This limit is reached at the beginning of Horace’s second 
book, and his Sunt quibus in satura marks, not, as Hendrickson 
would have us believe, the ‘genesis of a literary form,” but only the 
new and wider application of a long-familiar term.? Henceforth, 
while satura is broad enough to include the Varronian Petronius, as 
well as the Horatian Persius and the ultra-Lucilian Juvenal, yet the 
aggressive style of Lucilius and Horace is satire par excellence. So 
it comes about that for Quintilian, Ennius is a nonentity, and Varro 
only an afterthought, as the author of alterum illud prius genus. 

But the soundness or weakness of Hendrickson’s theory as to the 
history of the word does not materially affect the problem raised by 
the main contention of the skeptics. Whatever date be assigned 
for the genesis of satura, the question remains: from what source 
was the word taken for use as a literary term? Their answer is: 
from the popular phrase per saturam, meaning “‘irregularly,” ‘in- 
discriminately,”’ ‘‘en masse.” 


1Cf. below, p. 188. 


3 It seems futile to conjecture whether any single term was used to designate the 
literary genus of Lucilius and Horace before their work came to be generally known 
as “‘satire."” The comoedia and the ludus of Hendrickson (Class. Philol. VI, 133, n.) 
would not be sufficiently distinctive. Horace himself twice uses ludere in reference to 
lyric poetry (Carm. i. 32. 2, and iv. 9. 9) and once in reference to the drama (Epp. ii. 
1. 148). The same objection may, in the absence of any conclusive evidence, be raised 
against the echedium of Ingersoll (Class. Philol. VII, 59-65), a word which designates 
rather a style or manner (i.e. ‘“‘affected extemporization’’) than a literary genus. 
Surely Horace’s own sermones would serve for a type-name as well as any of these 
suggested substitutes. 
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Now the deliberate coinage of a noun from this adverbial phrase 
would be, to say the least, very strange, and, so far as I know, with- 
out precedent. Besides, we have still to account for the origin of 
the phrase itself. It is one which cannot be lightly disposed of, 
for it is deeply embedded in the language, occurring in a fragment 
of Lucilius, quoted by Verrius from an oration delivered by T. Annius 
Luscus against Ti. Gracchus, and traditional in the Augustan age 
as a legal formula of uncertain antiquity. It was not understood 
by the early grammarians, and the expressions lex satura and lanzx 
satura, which Diomedes offers as explanations of safura as a literary 
term, may be nothing more than attempts to account for per saturam.! 
But assuming, with the skeptics, that the ancient explanations are 
forgeries, what is the origin of the phrase? They have no answer. 
‘What saturam in the phrase per saturam is we do not know any 
better than the ancients did, nor are we likely to find out.’? If 
so, then the whole problem of the origin of satire is insoluble, and 
we are no better off than we were at the outset. Are we wise, there- 
fore, to discredit that source of information which offers the most 
reasonable explanation of the difficulty? I mean the statement of 
Livy. Per saturam, ‘‘miscellaneously,” naturally arose from a noun 
satura, ‘“‘miscellany,”’ and such a noun Livy gives us as the name of a 
dramatic medley. It is to be observed that Livy’s testimony 
demands all the more consideration because it is in a measure in- 
direct. Livy is not attempting to account for the origin either of 
per saturam or of literary satire. He merely mentions satura as 
one step in the development of the drama at Rome. 

But a closer examination of this crucial passage may enable us 
to form a truer estimate of its trustworthiness. At the beginning of 
chap. ii of Book vii, Livy tells of an epidemic which arose in the 
year 364 B.c. and made great havoc, in spite of various attempts 
on the part of the state officials to appease the anger of the gods. 
Finally, as a last resort, a decree was passed recommending the 
institution of ludt scaenici, and players were summoned from Etruria. 
The author then proceeds to distinguish four stages in the develop- 
ment of the drama from these beginnings until the appearance of 


1 Cf. Hendrickson, Class. Phil. VI, 139 f. 
3 Hendrickson ibid., p. 139. 
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real artistic comedy: (1) The Etrurian actors danced, without song 
or pantomime, to the accompaniment of the flute. (2) The Romans 
themselves took up the fashion, adding to the Etruscan dance an 
improvised comic dialogue, and adapting the movements of the 
dance to the words. (3) Soon we find professional Roman actors 
presenting saturae, the text of which consisted no longer of rude 
dialogue in the Fescennine manner, but of songs written to the 
music of the flute. (4) Finally appeared Livius Andronicus, who 
constructed a play with a unifying plot. Some time afterward, the 
primitive style of dialogue described in the second stage was revived 
by amateurs, as an exodium, and performed usually in connection 
with the Afellanae.' 

Now I do not wish to maintain that Livy is giving us a thoroughly 
reliable account of the rise of comedy at Rome. No one but an 
ancient historian would dare trace, in such detail and through such 
well-marked stages of development, a pre-literary phenomenon. 
The particular position, for instance, accorded the saturae may have 
no foundation in actual fact. Moreover, whether Livy’s source be 
Varro or someone before Varro, and whether his source be identical 
with that employed by Horace, are questions immaterial to the 
point at issue. I would even grant that the account before us may 
be influenced by Aristotle. But whatever is artificial in the pas- 
sage, the word saturas seems to me to be genuine. 

Impletas modis saturas; says Livy. This phrase is one which 
can scarcely fail to strike the casual reader as queer and forced. 
Its very meaning is far from clear. The translation “metrical 
throughout” is a possible one, but affords no contrast with the 
metrical dialogue which the saturae replaced. Taken by itself, the 
phrase would most naturally be interpreted to mean, ‘containing a 
variety of measures.”’ But again we lack a satisfactory antithesis. 
The context shows that Livy thinks of the saturae, not as less monot- 
onous, but as less irregular and formless, than the previous style of 
entertainment.2 The Fescennino versu similem he describes as 
encompositum ac rudem; the saturae, on the other hand, were pre- 


11 adopt here Leo's interpretation of the phrase consertaque fabellis potissimum 
Atellanis: Hermes XX XIX, p. 68 and ἢ. 1. 


So Hendrickson AJP XV, 12. 


t 
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sented descripio ad tubicinem cantu motuque congruentt. But without 
the context we should get no hint of this meaning from tmpletas modis.! 
Why then does Livy employ this obscure description, the absence 
of which would greatly clarify the passage? Because he is attempt- 
ing to explain the etymology of the noun saturae.2 The adjective 
satur, in its extensive use throughout Latin literature, in figurative 
as well as literal senses, always means “‘full.”” A satura would be a 
“full” performance. Full of what? Impletas modis. 

Livy’s fondness for originating or perpetuating’ verbal explana- 
tions of this kind is too well known to need any illustration here. 
In fact we have another instance of it in this same passage: the 
word histrio, he notes, is derived from the Etruscan hister. We 
are also familiar with his offhand way of introducing these explana- 
tions, seldom labeling them as etymologies unless he is combating 
a tradition, as, for example, in the case of Servius and pomertum in 
Book i. In the passage before us his object is attained by placing 
the etymological phrase in the most emphatic position. We should 
expect saturas to begin the sentence, as the name of a new style of 
exhibition, marking an advance upon the old, and Livy’s peculiar 
order of words has not failed to strike the commentators. Indeed 
Nettleship* and Friedrich® are led to believe that Livy would make 
the term saturas applicable to the preceding stage of development 
also. But surely Livy does not wish to say that the improvised 
dialogue of the iuventus combined with the Etruscan dance, consti- 
tuted a kind of saturae, and that these were followed by impletae 
modis saturae. This would merely blur the lines of demarkation 
which it seems the object of the passage to bring out as clearly as 
possible. The true explanation is, I think, that Livy is employing 
here the same verbal trick which may be observed below, when he 

1 Valerius Maximus, indeed, misses the point entirely and says, ludicra are ad 
saturarum modos perrepett. 

831 am gratified to find that this conclusion, which I reached independently, is 
corroborated by Heinrich (Juvenal [1839] Vol. II, Introd., p. 5.), and by Birt (“Zwei 
politische Satiren des alten Rom” [1888] p. 17, n. 2). Neither of these scholars 
elaborates the idea, or draws any inference therefrom. 

8 1 make no attempt in this discussion to distinguish between Livy and his source. 
Such a distinction is negligible, so far as my argument is concerned. 

‘The Roman Satura, Oxford, 1878, p. 4. 

' Zur Geschichte der rémischen Satire, Schweidnits, 1899, p. 7. 
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says that Andronicus was the first argumento fabulam serere. The 
writer does not here imply! that the preceding saturae were fabulae 
also, and that Andronicus made a new kind of fabula. Livy con- 
ceives of the word fabula as applicable only to describe a performance 
with a plot, of which the disconnected saturae had none, and he 
shows that this is his meaning by the position of argumento. The 
plot is the distinctive element in a play with a story, and so above, 
variety of content is what distinguishes the saturae. 

But of course the presence of this etymological explanation 
would not necessarily prove that the word saturae was not, as the 
skeptics claim, a term fabricated to supply a missing link in the 
evolution of the drama. Indeed it might be maintained that the 
etymology was introduced expressly for the purpose of lending 
plausibility to an imported term. But that such was not the case 
is indicated by the tone of the passage as a whole. There is no 
evidence of a tendency on the writer’s part to use technical language 
or to assign a distinct name to each of the phenomena he describes. 
Even where he has such a term ready to his hand, he refrains from 
employing it: we find no mention of the palliaia in connection with 
the activity of Livius Andronicus. And there is certainly nothing to 
show that the writer would fabricate a generic term outright. On 
the contrary, we have clear evidence of his honesty. Before the 
saturae came a stage to which he gives no definite name. He describes 
it in various ways: inconditis inter se iocularia fundentes versibus; 
Fescennino versu similem incompositum temere ac rudem alternis 
tactebant; and finally ridicula intexita versibus iactitare.2 The 
writer evidently conceives of this stage as consisting of something 
like Fescennines, but without a name of its own. If, however, he 
were an unscrupulous critic, bent solely upon finding a definite 
Roman parallel for each step in the growth of Greek comedy, what 
would have been simpler than to call the performance Fescennini 
once for all, and avoid the cumbrous paraphrases? He is clearly 
honest here, and yet we are asked to believe that he is romancing 


1 Yet Hendrickson so interprets the phrase AJP XV, p. 13, n. 1. 


8 Cf. Hendrickson AJP XV, p. 9,n. 1. ‘The effort to give variety to the same 
description in these three places will scarcely escape the attentive reader, e.g., fundentes, 
taciebant, tactilare: inter se, aliernis, inter se: tocularia, Fescennino versu similem, 
ridicula."’ 
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when he says the third stage consisted of safurae. If he is romancing, 
he might at least have done it more cleverly. For the Atellan 
farce is mentioned below, entirely out of line with his careful sketch 
and with the Aristotelian scheme. Why does he not identify the 
Atellana with the third stage, thus at one stroke providing logically 
for the Atellana, and avoiding the necessity of creating a new term? 
The manipulation of facts necessary to this transposition would 
surely not tax too severely the conscience of the author of a literary- 
historical ‘‘ combination. ”’ 

So, then, we reach this alternative: the writer is either incumber- 
ing and obscuring his text with a counterfeit term which he does 
not need, or else he is honestly using the traditional name of a primi- 
tive form of comedy, attempting at the same time to help the reader 
understand the obsolescent meaning of the word by introducing 
its etymology. 

There was, therefore, if my reasoning is correct, a dramatic 
satura. Just what it was, we have no means of knowing. We have 
seen that the author of Livy’s account, with his predilection for. 
etymology, and his anxiety for logical precision in distinguishing 
clearly the various stages of dramatic development, was forced to 
keep satura and fabula apart. But it is probable that, on the analogy 
of palliata, togata, etc., we should supply this noun in order to account 
for the substantive use of the adjective. Fabula satura, and after- 
ward by abbreviation satura alone, would mean a “full play,” full, 
not so much of metres, as Livy has it, but rather perhaps of various 


1 Of course no one can with confidence deny the existence of the genus farciminis 
which Varro gives us, perhaps to explain the origin of the literary term (cf. above, p. 180). 
Its non-occurrence in extant literature is of course against it, and the high authority 
of Varro alone makes Hendrickson (Class. Phil. VI, 140) hesitate to remand it to the 
same limbo in which Marx has apparently buried lez satura and lanz satura. But 
even if this noun existed, we should have no good reason, in the face of Livy's evidence, 
to discard the dramatic satura. Both meanings of the word could exist side by side, 
even in early time, and it is quite possible that the name of a popular entertainment 
should be taken directly from a noun familiar in everyday language. Epicharmus, 
so Athenaeus tells us, wrote a play called dpva: cf. Dieterich Pulchinella, p. 79, n. 1. 
See other interesting parallels adduced by the same writer on Ὁ. 75, and add the olto 
(from Spanish olla) of the American “burlesque.”’ 

Moreover, we have nothing to show that Varro himself did not mention dramatic 
satura. On the contrary, it is conceivable that he traced literary satire, through the 
dramatic, back to his genus farcimints, and that Suetonius, passing over this inter- 
mediate step, merely quotes Varro’s ultimate derivation of the term. 
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subjects and scenes. The transition from the idea of fulness to 
that of variety is not a violent one, and we seem to have analogies, 
as has often been observed, in the Italian farsa and the French farce. 

Finally, admitting the existence of dramatic satura, it is incon- 
ceivable that anyone should refuse to allow a direct connection 
between this and literary satire. It is true that we have no ancient 
statement as a warrant for such connection, but how otherwise 
can we explain the identity of name? Moreover, literary satire 
is full of traits which suggest dramatic origin, as Hopkins has clearly 
shown by his admirable summary.' This is of course freely granted 
by the skeptics,? who claim that it was the recognition of this very 
fact on the part of the ancients which inspired their use of the 
word as the name of an imagined form of the drama. Surely it is 
8 more natural inference to suppose that literary satire is dramatic 


for the simple reason that it was the offspring of a phase of dramatic | 


entertainment. 

After all, is the gulf between the dramatic and the literary form 
so great? Suppose that Ennius, tired of Greek tragedy and Roman 
epic, wished to talk freely and discursively to his contemporaries on 
current events. Comedy, since the year of his birth, had been a 
victim to the new fashion of the palliata. But the spirit of old 
comedy had survived certainly into Ennius’s youth in the Italian 
medley of dance and song and Fescennina licentia, and it may be 
that in the few lines of the Satura of Naevius® that have come down 
to us, we possess relics of an attempt made by a great poet and patriot 


1‘* Dramatic Satura in Relation to Book Satura and the Fabula Togata,’’ PAPA 
XXXI (1900), pp. 1 f. 


*Cf. Hendrickson AJP XV, p. 11, n. 2. ‘‘The dramatic element in Lucilius 
was very pronounced, nor does he seem to have been without a consciousness of it.” 

In Class Phil. VI, p. 134, n., the same writer goes so far as to claim that when 
Hor. says, haec ego ludo, etc., (S. i. 10. 37 ff.), he ‘‘is at pains to state definitely that his 
own satirical writings are not meant for the stage.’’ It would be strange indeed if 
any of Horace’s circle of readers needed such a reminder. He is merely giving voice 
to a modest disclaimer, such as he will later make the burden of his lyric address to 
M. Agrippa. There he leaves to Varius the field of the epic. Here he declares 
himself to be equally weak in the field of the drama. Satire is his forte: Hocerat.... 
melius quod scribere possem, Inventore minor. 

+A dramatic satura according to Friedrich op ctt., p. 8. Cf. also de Paola op. cit., 
pp.25f. At any rate the fragments point to a composition of a dramatic nature, and 
Baehrens Jahrb. CX XXIII (1886), 404, and Leo Hermes XXXIX, p. 76, n. 3, are 
alone in denying that we have here the title of a play. 
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to develop into a true native comedy the splendid dramatic possi- 
bilities inherent in this early farce. But the experience of this 
“‘ Aristophanes of Rome” had been far from pleasant, and Ennius, 
even had he been willing to emulate his predecessor’s failure, was 
not an Aristophanes. Why not, however, transform into poetry 
for the reading public something of the frankness and freedom! and 
miscellaneous character, of the dramatic product? And why not 
give his creation a name, which, by recalling the old title, shall 
serve to indicate the descent and the nature of the new γένος ἢ 

It is entirely beside the point to discuss in this connection Greek 
influence on Roman satire in general and on Ennius in particular. 
That influence is well enough attested without supposing that the 
Euhemerus and the Sota and the Hedyphagetica, etc., are part of the 
satires of Ennius. Horace admits that Lucilius is a lineal descendant 
of Eupolis and Cratinus, and surely Quintilian does not wish to 
claim by his tota nostra that the Romans had a monopoly of satiric 
instinct. But none the less, the carmen, that particular form of 
poetic literature under discussion, is what Horace calls it, intactum 
Graecis. 

The remains of the satires of Ennius are too scanty to warrant 
any certainty as to their original contents. But so far as we can 
judge, they were just what we should expect them to be, if they 
took their rise from dramatic satura. We find a medley of metres 
and of subjects. The tone varies between the personal, humorous, 
colloquial, satiric, and the didactic, ethical, patriotic. In germ at 
least, the fragments contain all the essential characteristics of literary 
satire. It is true that Lucilius first gave preponderance to invective, 
and that he likewise fixed the final metrical form of satire. But 
on the other hand, the idea of medley, as an element of secondary 


1 It is difficult to understand why Leo (Hermes XXXIX, 77) maintains against 
Hendrickson that the satura, as Livy depicts it, has no ‘‘ polemical character.’' For 
the essence of the Fescennines is good-natured raillery, and the only difference Livy 
brings out between the Fescennine-like performance and the safurae is one, not of 
spirit, but of form. In fact Livy describes the saturae by the words risu ac soluto toco 
(cf. Hendrickson AJP XV, 13), and the verbs he uses in connection with the 
Feacennine style of entertainment—+tacere, iactare, tactttare certainly suggest, on the 
analogy of tambus, ἰάπτειν, the idea of invective (so Fr. Rausch Ueber das Verhdlinis 
swischen Exodium und Atellane auf Grund von Livius vit. 8. 11, Wien, 1878, p. 7: 
quoted by Orendi, op. cit., p. 35, n. 1). 
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importance, persists even as late as the farrago of Juvenal. Were 
it not, therefore, for the fact that Horace is engaged in special plead- 
ing against the fanatics of the Lucilius cult, and is on that account 
anxious to strengthen his case by granting his opponents as much 
as he can, we should find it difficult to understand why he accords 
Lucilius the title of inventor, and either passes over altogether the 
father of Roman satire, or else refers to him in such obscure terms 
that the compliment is worthless. 

In conclusion, I may summarize the situation thus: Against 
the dramatic origin of Roman satire stands the fact that the existence 
of a dramatic satura is ignored by ancient critics, including Horace, 
Quintilian, Diomedes, and his sources Suetonius, Verrius, and possibly 
Varro; and is attested by Livy alone in a passage which has been 
violently and in some measure successfully assailed. On the other 
hand, I urge: first, that those who doubt the existence of dramatic 
satura become involved in difficulties which cannot be solved by 
any other facts that they have adduced; second, that Livy’s state- 
ment bears strong internal evidence of truthfulness, at least so far 
as the satura itself is concerned; third, that the essential elements of 
Roman satire, as embodied in Ennius, seem a natural outgrowth of 
a native drama, transmuted by pressure of circumstances, and by 
the genius of a poet, into a new literary form. 
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By A. SHewan 


The history of the Homeric Question since the close of last 
century may be sumined up in one word, Reaction. ‘The pendulum 
has swung back,’’ says one authority. The general feeling, ‘whether 
we like it or πού," says another, is in favor of unity of authorship. 
Homerists are now persuaded that there was, after all, a Homer, 
however they may differ as to his floruit and his share in the final 
construction of the epics. 

The fight has ‘swayed oft this way and that” since the days of 
Wolf. But toward the end of the last century there was something 
like agreement among the dissectors of the poems, that these had each 
grown from a Kern or nucleus by enlargements through long ages. 
As to the limits of the kernel and manner of growth, there was still 
infinite variety of opinion. But the proper solution had been 
reached, and those who held the antiquated view of unity were 
“not to reason with” and only to be pitied as the victims of a fool- 
ish φιλοστοργία. Blass, however, had the hardihood to disregard 
it for the Odyssey. For the Iliad the first protest was made by 
Wilamowitz. He was followed in revolt by Wecklein, Milder, and 
others, who affirmed that the sacrosanct Ménis or Wrath was not 
primeval, but only a modern motif used to bind together pre-existing 
lays, by some considered an Iliad, by others a less coherent mass. 
And so the Kern theory is passing into oblivion. Times are changed 
when Drerup objects—for Germany at least—to Mr. Lang’s descrip- 
tion of it as the popular view. 

The causes of this revulsion are well ascertained. Excavation 
and sober research have brought us nearer to a real arena and a 
possible floruzt for the life of the poems, and have given tradition a 
place in serious discussion. Pisistratus has had his day as maker 
of the epics. Concurrently, there arose in the minds of men some- 
thing like disgust at the excesses of Homeric criticism. The methods 
of dissection were seldom challenged. So Hybris ruled, τὸν Δί᾽ 
(CLassiIcaL ΡΕΙΨΟΙΟΟΥ VII, April, 1912] 190 
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ἐξεληλακώς. A monstrous, imaginary regiment of interpolators, 
diaskeuasts, redactors, and Bearbeiters was postulated, with plenary 
powers over the poems. They were mostly fools; there was an 
apotheosis of the Stimper or duffer. Interpolations were argued 
on the flimsiest ground, and emendation used in a manner that was 
flagrant in its arbitrariness. Anything that could be called a ‘‘ pecul- 
larity’? was reason for arguing the interposition of some late, de- 
graded worker. And so a sort of hysteria stage was reached. Fick’s 
Zahlensmelen, Robert’s‘‘Ionisms,’’ and Professor Murray’s ‘“Expurga- 
tion” are examples. Due grassterénde Epidemie der Entstehungs- 
theorve den gesunden Menschenverstand unheilbar verseucht hat (Milder, 
B. ph. W., 1910, 65). 

The feeling now prevailing is that voiced by van Leeuwen (Mne- 
mos., XX XVIII, 341)—quam primum emergendum est e dulntationum 
et suspicionum illa palude, in qua nimis diu haeserunt studia Homer- 
ica. That inquiry continued on such lines for nearly a century is a 
curiosity in the history of the mind of learned Europe. There have 
always been protestants, notably Rothe in Germany and Lang in 
England. They had a hard fight; tantae molis erat. But they 
have triumphed against a host. The Liederjagd and Kerntheorie 


are now ‘creeds outworn.” Saner principles have won the day, — 


as will be seen in nearly every section of the review which follows. 
Destructive criticism had gone too far; it had, as Croiset puts it 
(Rev. d. deux Mondes, 1907, 625), ‘‘succeeded too well.” The 
supineness of the Unitarians has proved fatal encouragement. 

To begin with the Iliad. The century opened with Robert’s 


Studien (1901), a great attempt to reach the kernel. It will prob- “". 


ably be the last, for it was a complete failure. The acuteness and 
erudition of its author were warmly acknowledged by the reviewers; 
the method and results were as generally condemned. Fick’s Das 
alte Ined vom Zorn Achills (1902) was not seriously regarded (cf. Dre- 
rup, Omero, 215 n.), and Gruss’s Lied vom Zorne des Achilleus (1910) 
is from ‘‘the obsolete standpoint of fifty years ago”’ (Rothe, Jahresb. 
d. philol. Ver., 1910, 384). Miss Stawell’s Homer and the Iliad (1909) 
marks a great advance on all such analyses. The ‘Original Jliad’’ is 
there exhibited in dimensions which must have appalled enucleators 
of the old school, and is, moreover, assigned to the author of the 


He 
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Odyssey. This is the result of a reasoned disregard of stereotyped 
skeptical methods, and of a fine appreciation of literary considera- 
tions which has won the admiration of the critics, among them 
Professor Murray, though he was aghast at the authoress’ boldness 
in attacking, and demolishing, the theory of the “‘Odysseanism’”’ of 
certain parts of the Iliad. Miss Stawell has since increased the 
area, of her Original Iliad (Rothe, loc. cié.), but will not yield (C.RZ., 
XXV, 75 ff., 167 ff.) to the powerful arguments of Mr. Lang regard- 
ing the Embassy. On that point the fight must continue. Professor 
Scott is shortly to show further cause for the retention of the ninth 
book of the poem. | 

The discomfiture of the Kern school was assisted by a flank 
movement that dates from 1895. A hint by Wilamowitz in the 
Gottinger Nachrichten of that year (cf. Cauer, Grdfrgn., 304 n., and 
Rothe, Jahresb. d. philol. Ver., 1909, 224) did not fructify at once. 
But a few years later came a stream of treatises all tending to 
question the primordial nature of the Ménis. See Ludwig, Die 
_Unmiglichkert einer Urilias, 1901; Gercke, N. Jbb., 1901, 83 ff.; Cauer, 
tbid., 1902, 98; Girard’s “‘Comment a df se former !’Iliade,” in 
Rev. d. Etudes grecques, 1902; Wecklein’s Studien zur Ilias, 1905; 
Miilder’s Homer u. d. altion. Elegie, 1906, and Finsler’s Homer, 
1908. Here was a bouleversement. For years arguments, especially 
from language, had been accumulated to prove that the Wrath was 
of hoary age and the foundation of the Iliad. Now a new nucleus 
must be suggested or the hunt abandoned. We have seen what 
Drerup thinks. 

And yet another successful blow was struck for the unity of the 
Iliad. It had long been one of the choses jugées of disintegrating 
criticism that I, Καὶ, ¥, and © had been finally discredited as “‘Odys- 
sean”’ and “Neozoic.” This belief has also failed to stand the test. 
See the refutation in Miss Stawell’s work, Professor Scott’s papers 
in C.P., V, 41 ff., 68 ff., Rothe in Jahresb., 1910, and C.Q., IV, 73 ff., 
228 ff. 

It is probably a result of these shocks that essays directed against 
individual parts of the poems have been less frequent than formerly. 
Deecke’s De Hectoris et Atacis certamine (1906), still relies on the 
Bearbeiter. Czyczkiewicz, Agamemnons Bestrafung (1907), suggests 
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that the first and second books are the Kern or groundwork. Bethe’s 
Hektors Abschied (1909) has a word of praise from Murray (R.G.E.,? 
pref.), but is condemned by Miilder (B. ph. W., 1911, 761 ff.), van 
Leeuwen (Mnemos., 1910, 338 ff.), and Rothe (Jahresb., 1910, 389 f.), 
and criticized by Cauer (D.L.Z., 1910, 1447f.). The critics find 
it hard to reconcile Bethe’s results with the “artistic will’’ to which 
he ascribes the Iliad. Wilamowitz, Uber das @ der Ilias (1910), 
has a new theory of the much-abused eighth book, on which see 
Rothe, Jahresb., 1910, 388, and C.P., VI, 37 ff. Professor Verrall, 
in “The Mutiny of Idomeneus”’ (in The Bacchants of Euripides and 
Other Essays, 1910), assumes a harmonizer, who is incapable and 
clumsy and who has left traces, and the existence of different ‘“ver- 
sions’”’ of the Iliad, and provides the Cretan leader with a ménis of 
which there is no other sign in Greek literature. The author follows 
closely the results in Dr. Leaf’s Iliad, a great work, but one the 
critical value of which has been variously estimated by British 
scholars. Parallel “versions” are also assumed in L. Adam’s 
Unsicherhett literar. Eigentums bet Griechen τι. Rémern (1906). K. 
Witte’s Singular u. Plural (1907) adds one to a long, discordant, and 
curious list of distributions and enucleations of the poem by various 
tests. 

And as efforts on the old lines become fewer and weaker, the 
positive declarations in favor of unity become stronger and more 
frequent. The Volksgeist and the Redactor are forgotten, and, Criti- 
cism works on a higher plane. In France Bréal, Pour mieux con- 
nattre Homére (1906), and van Gennep, La question d’Homére, and 
in Germany Miilder, in Die Ilias u. thre Quellen (1910) and many 
reviews, have proclaimed the essential unity of the Ziad. So in 
Britain, Mr. Andrew Lang in Homer and His Age (1906) and The 
World of Homer (1910), and Professor Mackail in his Lectures on 
Greek Poetry (1910). In Holland van Leeuwen, a scholar who yields 
to none in his knowledge of the poems, now avows himself a stout 
believer (“‘De Iliadis Compositione,’? Mnemos., 1910, 354 ff.=Com- 
mentationes Homericae, 1 ff.). In the same periodical, 1911, he has 
given two instalments of a formal Locorum Homericorum qui immerito 
vituperati sunt Defensio,’ which will no doubt prove a salutary cor- 


1 Completed in the issue for 1912. 
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rective of the license which has been popular in the past. Compare 
Scott on the ‘Athenian Interpolations” in C.P., VI, 419 ff. Lillge’s 
Komposn. u. poet. Technik der Διομήδους ᾿Αριστεία (1911) is a serious 
attempt to understand the episode as a whole and the poet’s object 
in composing it, without utilizing the Ktinste des Anderns u. Tadelns 
or the assumption of contamination by Stimpers. A useful list is 
given of works which depend on new and improved methods of 
interpretation. To these will soon be added a new appreciation of 
this same book (E) by Drerup. And lastly, Rothe’s Die Ilias als 
Dichtung (1910) crowns the work of thirty years in the same interest. 


‘Its many reviewers have hardly a word to say against it, It is 


significant that Hennings (B. ph. W., 1911, 449 ff.) finds little to 
criticize adversely. 

There is a discordant note in Professor Murray’s Rise of the 
Greek Epic (1907, 2d ed., 1911), the main theses of which are that the 
Iliad (the Odyssey is hardly touched) is a ‘‘particular version or 
remant ” of a Traditional Book, the composers of which are 
legion, and that the absence from it of the gross elements which 
disfigure the Cyclics and Hesiod is due to a process of “expurga- 
tion.” This latter theory, which Mr. Lang (Ozf. Mag., 1911) 
describes as the cornerstone of the Professor’s structure, has prac- 
tically nothing to support it (see especially Times Int. Supple., 
1908, 99), and is not accepted by any reviewer known to me.' See 
C.R., XXII, 187 ff., C.P., IV, 222 ff., and VI, 238 ff.; W. kl. Phil., 
1908, 630ff.; B. ph. W., 1909, 225ff.; D.L.Z., 1908, 2467 ff.; 
Sat. Rev., 1911, 51; Spectator, 1907, 1055 f., and Athenaeum, 1908, 
No. 4203. Add Drerup (Omero, 68 n. and 238 n.; cf. W. kl. Phil., 
1911, 453), who prefers to depend on the analogy—in pari materia— 
of the epic poetry of other nations. The Old Testament, even with 
all the “assured results” of the Higher Criticism, and the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes are poor substitutes. For the rest, the critics admit the 
cleverness and readableness of the book. The best is made of a 
rash hypothesis. As Professor Shorey says, it is a fascinating account 
of how the thing might have happened. But there is no evidence 


1A review by Bury, said to be favorable, I have been unable to discover. Since 
writing the above I see that Stobart, in his recently published work, The Glory That Was 
Greece, Ὁ. 42, accepts traces (‘‘ to the sharp eye’) of expurgation. 
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that it did fall out so. Instead of proof, we have, as one reviewer 
puts it, free Phantasieren. The author ov σοφίᾳ ἀλλὰ φύσει τινὶ 
καὶ ἐνθουσιάξων ποιεῖ. 

For the Odyssey, the only serious shock has been from Kirchhoff’s 
assault. It impressed many. Some, as Fick, adhered whole- 
heartedly ; others, as Seeck and Wilamowitz, with modifications. The 
component elements of the poem were well ascertained, and Nostos, 
Gegennostos, Phdakis, Tisis, Bogenkampf, Verwandlung, Telemachy, 
Nekyia, were familiar as household words in the mouths of Homerists, 
who arranged and rearranged the pieces of the puzzle in many com- 
binations. But the more that changed, the more that remained the 
same thing in essence—a host of poets, with subsidiary meddlers, 
and the final, late, incompetent Bearbetter. 

Kirchhoff’s scheme was never a full success. His results were 
soon challenged—by Kammer, Heimreich, Schmidt, Niese, and by 
Rothe in his De vetere NOZTQI and his various reports on Homer. 
In Britain Jebb admired and hesitated. Monro was not convinced; 
the Telemachy especially could never have had independent exist- 
ence. And now men are free to believe again in an indivisible 
Odyssey. In Gildersleeve’s words (Am. J. Phil., 1908, 499), “186 
palpitating life of Homer has broken Kirchhoff’s bands asunder and 
cast away his cords from it.’”? Yet Homerists will ever remember 
his work with gratitude for the soundness of its method, as they 
remember Fick’s defunct Aeolic hypothesis for its quickening of the 
study of the Homeric language. 

Among the irreconcilables, Fick has reasserted his views in his 
Entstehung (1910), which has becn sharply criticized (C.R., XXV, 
20 f.; C.P., VI, 236 ff.; Omero, 218 n.; B. ph. W., 1910, No. 29, 
and Hennings, W. kl. Phil., 1910, 481 ff.). The last named takes a 
position of his own, which he maintains with much ability and knowl- 
edge, in his Homers Odyssee (1903) and Jahresb. d. philol. Ver., 
1906, 260 ff. (cf. Rothe, zbid., 1903, 297 ff.; also N. Jbb., 1904, 734; 
W. kl. Phil., 1904, 785 ff.; B. ph. W., 1904, 1313 ff., and C.R., 
XIX, 359). Of the latest reconstruction,! Schiller’s in his Bevtrdge 
zur Wiederherstellung d. Od. (1907-8) and in B. ph. W., 1910, 92 ff., 
the critics have left but little. Cf. Stiirmer, zbid., 97 ff., Z. f. ἃ. dst. 


1A still later one now is Adam’s Aufbau d. Od. durch Homer (1911). 
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Gym., 1910, 385 ff., and Wiener Stud., 1911, 161 ff.; also W. kl. Ph., 
1908, 485 ff., Omero, 74 n., Rothe, Jahresb., 1907-10, and Draheim, 
Odyssee, 4 ff. Individual elements are discussed by Miilder, whose 
views have probably since developed toward unity, in his analyses of 
μ᾿ and « (Philol., LXV, 193 ff.), and papers on the Kyklopeia (Hermes, 
1903, 414 ff.) and the Phdakendichtung (N. Jbb., 1906, 10 ff.). The 
two last are replied to by Wilder in Wiener Stud., XXVIHII, 84 ff., 
and Stiirmer in Z. d. dst. Gym., 1907, 481 ff. Similar studies are 
Trenkel’s on Phdakis u. Telemachie (1903), Rossner’s Zur Komposn. 
d. Od. (1904), and Lillge’s on the Nekyia (Z. 7. d. Gymnasial W., 1911, 
65 ff.). L. Adam’s Urspriingliche u. echte Schluss d. Od. (1908) is 
in continuation and in the sense of his series of well-known treatises. 
Groeger’s ‘Einfluss d. 2 auf. d. Composn. d. Od.” (Rhein. Mus. 
1904, 1 ff.) is an industrious compilation of the similarities between 
the poems, with which no one need quarrel. For Berger’s De 1]. et 
Od. partibus recentioribus (1909) see Milder in B. ph. W., 1910, 65 ff. 
For the rest, the record is a proclamation of the old orthodox 
view. There is general agreement in the following that, excepting 
a few accretions and interpolations, the poem is the product of one 
poetical genius—Monro (Odyssey, 1901); Wetzel (Betrachign. «ab. 
Homers Od. als Kunstwerk, 1901); Sitzler (Asth. Kommentar, 1902); 
Drerup (Homer, 1903); Altendorf (Asth. Komm., 1904); Blass 
(Interpolationen in d. Od., 1904); Heubach (Die Od. als Kunstwerk, 
1910); van Leeuwen (‘De compos. Odysseae,’’ Mnemos., 1911, 13 ff., 
now pp. 46 ff. of his Comm. Homericae, 1911); Stiirmer (in papers 
quoted above; cf. also his new work [first instalment, 1911], Ez- 
egetische Beitrdge), and Rothe’s masterly periodical summaries. 
This marked reaction is the outcome of a growing conviction that 
the poem has not had fair play, that it is entitled to be treated 
als Kunstwerk and that the poet, in Draheim’s words, muss mit 
Verstand gelesen, aber muss auch als Dichter verstanden werden. 
Drerup’s view of the origin of the Odyssey (Omero, 245 ff.) 
requires special mention. He sees in it the Médrchenpoese of the 
Mycenaean Age, and assigns it in its inception to Crete. The thesis 
is attractive and seems not improbable, but the arguments are less 
convincing than Drerup’s other demonstrations. The Catalogue (on 
which see Allen in J.H.S., 1910, 292 ff., and C.R., 1906, 193 ff., 
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and Draheim, Odyssee, 55f.) is held to be late, Crete unknown 
to the Ziad and its heroes in that poem supernumeraries, and the 
ethnological document in τ 175-77 a late insertion. Cf. Cauer in 
N. Jbb., 1905, 1 ff. 

That the Odyssey is later than the Jlzad is a frequently expressed 
belief, but it is wonderful how little is to be found in the books 
by way of formal proof. Monro’s comprehensive demonstration 
(Odyssey 324 ff.) by means of alleged differences in both language 
and culture is the latest, and almost the only one. But there is 
hardly a cultural difference that has not been refuted over and over 
again, and Immisch’s theory of more Individualismus and “biotic”’ 
tendency in the Odyssey has not prevailed (Innere Entuicklg. d. 
griech. Epos, 1904). Mr. Lang’s essays on the polity, the religion, 
and the life generally in the poems, are here of special value. 
In regard to the language, Miss Stawell’s refutation has brought 
discussion to a standstill. Her reply to Dr. Monro must be the 
ground of the next Chorizontic effort. Meanwhile Professor Scott 
has clinched her rejoinder by showing, in papers such as those 
in C.R., XXIV, 8ff., and C.P., VI, 156 ff., on the Abstracta, the 
article, and the perfects in -«a, that the linguistic tests depended on 
are useless; and ‘“‘the evidence for the later date of the Odyssey as 
yet is philological, not archaeological” (Seymour, Lfe, 13). 

With a more general belief in the solidarity of the epics has come a 
healthy change in the attitude of inquirers on individual points. A 


more moderate tone prevails, and the desire to destroy, by analysis 


aiming at the detection of incongruity and the exposure of the blun- 
derer, has given place to sober endeavor to interpret the Realen 
and to appreciate what is admittedly Kunstepos. Old expedients 
are dying out of fashion. As one example, there has been no treat- 
ise on the Repetitions since Rothe’s appeal to common-sense in his 
Wiederholungen, and hardly a reply to his arguments, and since 
Robert’s Studien and Fick’s Entstehung there has been little recourse 
to this means of dissection. Cf. Professor Scott in Am. J. Phil., 
XXXII, 313 ff., and see Lillge, op. cit., 1 and n., on this Umschwung 
in Homeric investigation, and the essays by Zielinski, Fraulein 
Jordan, Pliiss, Rémer, and Cauer, there enumerated. Add Wittich, 
Hom. in seinen Bildern (1908); C. Schmid, Hom. Stud. I to III 
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(1905-9); Winter, Parallelerscheinungen, etc., in N. Jbb., 1909, 682 ff. 
and Scott in C.P., III, 91 ff., and VI, 344 ff. One might almost 
say, “they are all Unitarians now,’’ and many a scholar who com- 
menced his study of Homer imbued with the notions popular last 
century. would echo the quaint peccam of the veteran Gildersleeve 
(Am. J. Phil., 1908, 116), “‘in practice I am now little better than a 
Unitarian.’’ Of a more miscellaneous character are Hahn, Stim- 
mungen, etc., be. Hom. (1906); Bernhardt, De Alliterationis ap. Hom. 
usu (1906); Meyer, De Homert patronymicis (1907); Lehner, Hom. 
Géttergestalten in d. antiken Plastik (1902-6); Brachmann, Die 
Gebdrde bet Hom. (1908); Wiemer, Jl. u. Od. als Quellen der Bio- 
graphen Homers (1905-8), etc. 

There is a similar improvement in regard to the efforts, formerly 
frequent, to break up the text by “linguistic peculiarities” or to 
stratify it by means of tests. The discrepant results, the growing 
conviction as to the uniformity of the language and verse, and the 
positive labors of Miss Stawell and Professor Scott have helped the 
change, and Rothe, in his latest Bericht, is able to congratulate him- 
self on the failure of a method of attack which he has resisted for a 
generation. Of recent years only two important works of the kind 
have appeared, both learned and useful in respect of the phenomena 
discussed, but, as dissections, mere additions to the list of Homeric 
curtosa. One is Καὶ. Witte’s Singular u. Plural (with which cf., as 
to subject, Jones, The Poetic Plur. in Gk. Trag. in the Light of Homeric 
Usage (1909), and the other, Bechtel’s Vocalcontraction ber Hom. 
(1908). The latter takes A, pruned of objectionable passages, as a 
typically early tract, and thereby provokes the retort (Cauer, W. kl. 
Phil., 1909, 57 ff., and Rothe, Jahresb., 1909, 222 ff.), that recent 
researches deny to that book its former claims to be considered 
earlier than the rest. The results of Hentze’s examination of 
Finalsdize do not consist with what were considered to be established 
conclusions, e.g., the lateness of K (Rothe, ibid., 1907, 323 ff.). 
On the other hand Correption in Hiatus (Clapp, C.P., I, 239 ff.). 
shows no differences in late and early tracts. And when Professor 
Scott applies favorite tests, they fail to act as solvents. 

The language is one. But what is that language in origin and 
character? Is it, as used to be asserted frequently and emphatically, 
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a Mischmasch and Kunstprodukt, a poetical dialect which was never 
spoken but which had been artificially elaborated for the purposes 
of the epic and for those alone, or was it the language of the locality 
in the Greek world in which the poems took their origin? The 
question is still being debated by the experts, and the issue must be 
awaited. It involves the problem of the Urbevélkerung of Greece. 
But it may be said that the view that the Homeric dialect is a real 
dialect which was once spoken, but which has, from modernization 
during centuries of transmission, been overlaid with anomalies, is 
becoming the dominant belief. It has the high authority of Dr. 
Monro (Odyssey, 476 ff.), and in many other discussions it seems to 
be tacitly assumed. Reference may be made, on the whole question, 
to Wackernagel, Die griech. u. lat. Int. u. Sprache? (in Die Kultur 
der Gegenwart, 1907), 300ff. (cf. Wilamowitz, zbid., 8); Meillet, 
Meém. de la Soc. de Ling. de Paris, 1908, 165 ff.; Bréal, Pour mieuz; 
Thumb, Handbuch (1909), 311 ff.; Hennings in W. kl. Phil., 1908, 
889 ff., and 1910, 483; Agar, Homerica, preface, and Allen in C.Q., 
ΠῚ, 223 and C.R., XXV, 21; Kretschmer in Glotia, I, 9 ff.; Burrows, 
Discoveries, 145 ff.; Drerup, Omero, 92 ff. and 215ff.; Ridgeway, 
E.A.G., chap. x, and Cauer, Grdfrgn.2 146 ff. The question also 
appears to be discussed in Goessler’s Kret.-Mykn. Kultur (1907), and 
Heidemann’s Probleme d. griech. Urgeschichte, I (1910). 

Fick’s great Aeolic theory was severely criticized from its birth, 
and, if one may judge from recent expressions of opinion by the 
experts—Thumb, Cauer, Harder, Drerup, Meillet, Monro, and 
others—it may be regarded as finally rejected. But κλόος οὔ ποτ᾽ 
ὀλεῖται. If, in the struggle between Ionian and Achaean, the more 
ancient view of the language and content of the epics is prevailing, 
that is in no small measure due to the initiative of Fick and the dis- 
cussions to which his hypothesis gave rise. 

A theory propounded by Meister in his Dorer u. Achder (1904), 
that the Doric inscriptions show both a dialect of the Dorian con- 
querors and another spoken by the subject population in Laconia, 
appears not to be fulfilling its early promise (Thumb, N. Jbb., 1905, 
385 ff.; Solmsen, Rhein. Mus., 1907, 335, Omero, 88 n., and Buck, 
C.P., II, 245n., with references). See also Burrows, Discoveries, 205; 
Collitz, C.P., V, 510, and The Year’s Work in Class. Stud., 1906, 99. 
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It remains to mention a number of treatises and papers by the 
γραμματικῶν περίεργα γένη which are the despair of the ordinary 
student of Homer. Schulze’s famous Quaestt. epicae (1892) has been 
followed by a number of works which show results hardly proportionate 
to the great expenditure of erudition, and these soon to be contested 
by other philologists of standing. Among these the first place must 
be accorded to Solmsen’s Untersuchgn. (1901; cf. Bolling in Am. J. 
Phil., XXVIII), and Sommer’s Griech. Lautstudien (1905). Others 
of the type are Danielsson’s (J.F., 1909) and Meillet’s (Mém. d. l. 
Soc. d. Ling. d. Paris, 1909) on the Digamma, Jacobsohn’s Aeolic 
studies in Philol., 1908, and Hermes, 1909-10, Sommer, Zur griech. 
Prosodie, Glotta, I, 145ff., and K. Witte’s papers (in Glotta) on 
various points in the Homeric language. Ehrlich’s Zur indogerm. 
Sprachgeschichte (1910), (originally in Rhein. Mus., 1908, 107 ff.), 
contains the latest opinion on the vexed question of the Epic Zerdeh- 
nung. The general tendency of discussion during the last thirty 
years—by Wackernagel, Weck, Schulze, Danielsson, Leaf, Fick, and 
others—has been to regard it as an effect of modernization. Ehrlich, . 
however, finds that it was grounded in the oldest Ionic. But Kret- 
schmer (Glotta, II, 341f.) does not find his essay altogether clear 
and convincing, and so we must wait ard hope again. Hermann’s 
Probe eines sprachwissenschaftl. Kommentar zu Hom. (1908) is an 
interesting experiment. It applies the results of recent philology 
in a running commentary on the text. Stark’s Latente Sprachschatz 
Homers (1908) deals with the Homeric vocabulary as it can be in- 
ferred from derivatives and compounds in the poems, but the review- 
ers consider the author was not quite equal to the task. And on the 
whole a reporter comes regretfully to the conclusion that, in spite of 
the prodigious industry and enviable wealth of learning displayed 
in these treatises, the time is not even yet ripe for a definitive work . 
on the Homeric language. Hefermehl (B. ph. W., 1909, 902) calls 
for such a pronouncement on Hiatus, but there seems as little 
approach to agreement on it as on other points. 

On the metric by itself, and apart from these linguistic inquiries, 
in which it of course plays an important part, there have not been 
many recent works. Masqueray’s handbook has appeared in a 
German translation by Pressler (1907), and Schroeder, Vorarbeiten 
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z. griech. Versgeschichte (1908), is against the old view of the origin 
of the hexameter, for which see van Leeuwen, Enchirid., 8ff., 
Draheim (N. Jbb., 1897, 657 ff.) and Hoerenz (De vetustiore versus 
heroict forma, 1901). So also is Drewitt in C.Q., II, 94 ff., an essay 
which embodies some most interesting conclusions, but which states 
a view of the origin of the epic which will hardly find acceptance 
till more substantial grounds are adduced. In C.Q., VI, 44 ff. he 
has extended his investigations to the Augment in Homer. He 
still regards the ‘‘Odyssean”’ books as in a separate category, and 
adds to them Θ᾽ and part of B, and he describes the author of the 
Doloneva as “‘atasthalous.’”’ The description seems to be somewhat 
“‘epesbolous. ”’ 

In regard to the text, old questions are argued with warmth, 
especially in Germany and Britain. Was there a pre-Alexandrine 
vulgate in addition to the debased texts which the papyri show to 
have existed, and what was the precise nature of the Aristarchean 
operations on it? The view that there was such a vuigate, and that 
Aristarchus faithfully adhered to it, is held by the Ludwich school, 
which includes many prominent Homerists. Of late years it has 
been stoutly contested, most recently by Professor Murray in a new 
chapter, 298 ff., in R.G.E.2, the argument in which is that the fluid 
state of the text in the third century B.c. is fatal to the belief that the 
poems were written by one great poet in the eleventh. The propo- 
sition sounds somewhat “bold and peremptory.” See also Cauer, 
Grdfrgn.2, 34 ff. and 54ff.; Drerup, Omero, 20n. with references; 
Terzaghi, Atene e Roma, 1909, 232, and Rémer’s papers on Aristar- 
chus and his work in Rhein. Mus. 1906 and 1911, and (‘‘ Die neueste 
Offenbarung iib. Ar.’’) in Belzner, Hom. Probleme, I, 1911. A 
reviewer in Athenaeum, 1911, 239, complains that the matter is not 
satisfactorily dealt with in ‘‘Homer” in the new Encycl. Brit. 
There is a report in Bursian, 1908, on publications issued up to 
that year. Others are Wecklein’s useful Methode ἃ. Textkritik (1908), 
Bachmann’s Asthet. Anschauungen Aristarchs (1902-4), and an 
important paper by Allen on the Text of the Odyssey in Papers of 
the Brit. School at Rome, 1910. Some new fragments of @, P, and 
Ψ are published, with copious commentary, in Gerhard’s Pitole- 
mdische Homerfragm. (1911). Agar’s numerous emendations of the 
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text of the Odyssey in his Homerica (1908) have been variously 
criticized. The work undoubtedly contains much valuable elucida- 
tion of Homeric practice by careful collation of particulars. Edi- 
tions of the poems do not come within the scope of the present 
notice. It is enough to say that here, as elsewhere, the critics 
have their irreconcilable differences, to be seen in the reviews— 
Ludwich on Cauer, Cauer on Monro, Monro on Platt, and so on— 
when new editions appear. ΄ The main point is the value to be 
attached to the tradition and the results of modern philological 
research respectively. 

The Realten present as fruitful ae as hopeful a source of inquiry 
as the language. Excavation has of course added greatly to the 
interest of the culture in the poems. In regard to the armor, much 
progress has been made since the well-known works of Helbig, 
Reichel, and Robert were published. As pioneer handbooks to 
Mycenaean antiquities, the two former had in their day a high value; 
in so far as they touched the question of the origin of the poems, the 
two latter are already regarded as failures. Neither Reichel’s 
Homer (carefully edited) = Mycenae, nor Robert’s fantastical dis- 
section of the Iliad has been accepted. Professor Bolling (‘‘ Homeric 
Armor and Mr. Lang,” Cathol. Univy. Bulletin, 1910, 669 ff.) can 
still say a word for the Robertian scheme, and even credits its author 
with ‘‘an unusual degree”’ of “sobriety of judgment.’ But that 
is Just what the critics, even in his own country, found that Robert’s 
book lacked. Its marvelous power of analysis everyone admitted. 

Investigation has now been carried much farther, by Hofmann, 
Aristarchs Studien (1905); Ostern, Bewaffnung in Homers Il. (1909); 
Lippold, Zu den Schildformen der Alten (1908) and pp. 399 ff. of 
Minchner archdol. Stud. z. Andenk. Furtwdnglers (1909); Belzner, 
Hom. Probleme (1911), 24 ff.; Drerup, Omero, 240 ff., and above all, 
Mr. Lang’s works. Here, as elsewhere, the mania of distrust and the 
interpolation lues have yielded to a more reasonable spirit. Professor 
Murray still clings to the Reichelian interpretation of such passages 
as A 129 ff., H 251, etc. Mr. Lang, Miss Stawell, Professor Shorey 
(C.P., VI, 238), and others have shown a better way. On the 
shield much interesting information is to be found in Reinach’s 
Itanos et l’ “ Inventio Scuti”’ (1910). 
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Funeral rites exhibit, as is well known, a discrepancy between 
the poems and the sub-Mycenaean epoch to which some would refer 
them. Déorpfeld, in Mélanges Nicole and elsewhere, has propounded 
the theory (“ingenious and attractive,’”’ Burrows) that the Greeks 
never burned corpses, but only scorched them before burial. Drerup 
(Omero, 177 n.) and others have remarked on the absence of corrobo- 
ration in literature and in the graves. But Cauer (Grdfrgn.?, 278) 
accepts the solution heartily, and Draheim (W. kl. Phil., 1905, 1325 ff. 
cf. 1213 ff.) thinks it highly probable. Others are in opposition. 
Some, while admitting the difficulty, make light of it. One says 
as the Homeric heroes died in a foreign land, a temporary change 
of custom is easily conceivable (Drerup, op. cit., and Lichtenberg, 
Agdéische Kultur, 33); others that cremation is an old established 
Indo-Germanic custom (Poulsen, Dipylongrdber, 1905; Rouge, N. 
Jbb., 1910, 385 ff., and Zehetmaier, Leichenverbrennung etc. 1m alten 
Hellas, 1907), and that it may also “start among any early people 
as a happy thought’’—to keep les revenants away. See Burrows, 
Discoveries, 210 ff.; Leaf’s Introduction to Schuchhardt, and Lang, 
World of Homer, chap. xi. To these it need only be added that 
indications are not wanting in graves examined that cremation was 
not unknown in early Aegean days. See Zehetmaier, op. cit.; The 
Year’s Work in Class. Stud., 1906-8; Seymour, Life, 479; Cauer, 
N. Jbb., 1905, 7. Belzner, op. cit., admits the existence of evidence 
of cremation in Mycenaean times, but prefers, on an indication from 
Assarlik in Caria (of a date ‘‘nearer Mycenaean than Dipylon’’) 
to regard the practice as established only in the Ionian epoch, when 
the epos transferred it from its own day to the heroic age which it 
set itself to describe. In any case, he notes, the data of the poems 
are a good voucher for the perfect unity of the poetical conception. 
On the subject generally see O. Schrader, Begrabung u. Verbrennen 
(1910), and Lawson, Mod. Greek Folklore, etc. (1910), chap. v.; and. 
cf. Frazer, Pausanias, III, 155, and Cauer, N. Jbb., 1905, 8. On the 
similarities and differences between the Mycenaean culture and that 
in the poems there is an excellent statement in Hogarth’s Authority 
and Archaeology (1899), 245 ff. 

Studies of the exact arrangement of what used to be called the 
‘‘Homeric House’? were formerly frequent and elaborate. Differ- 
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ences discovered between the various tenements described by Homer, 
and between these and the palaces which have been unearthed in 
the Aegean, were used against the poems. Variations from an 
ideal type were suspicious. There is a statement on the subject in 
Dr. Monro’s Odyssey, 489 ff. One of the latest is Mr. Lang’s 
World of Homer, chap. x, where Noack’s Homerische Paldste (1903) 
is criticized. See also Cauer, Grdfrgn.?, 275, and Belzner, op. cit., 
48 ff. The latter emphasizes the Einheitlichkeit der Schilderung in 
the poems on this as on other cultural points. Interest has now been 
transferred to a new strife, as to the structural relation of the Cretan 
palaces to those at Tiryns and Mycenae. This controversy is to a 
great extent ethnological, and bound up with the larger question as 
to the origin of the Aegean race. The Germans generally say that 
is to be found in the North; Britons that the incunabula are to be 
looked for in Africa. See especially Mackenzie in B.S.A., XI to 
XIV; Dorpfeld in Ath. Mitt. XXX and XXXII; Noach, Ovalhaus 
u. Palast in Kreta (1908), on which Bulle in B. ph. W., 1910, 1258 ff.; 
Burrows, op. cit. 78 ff.; Engelmann in B. ph. W., 1907, 85 ff.; Cauer, 
N. Jbb, 1905, 1 ff.; Schuchhardt, zbid., 1908, 321, and Drerup, Omero, 
138 ff., 150. The discussion, which has not a very direct bearing on 
the Homeric problem, is still proceeding, and Dr. Mackenzie is 
apparently to write a further paper, which will no doubt provide a 
convenient summary of fact and argument. 

In other departments of the culture there is not much to record. 
Seymour’s great and comprehensive work on the Realien met with a 
very handsome reception, though some reviewers criticized the 
author’s attitude to the Homeric Question as failing in definiteness. 
Keller’s Homeric Society (1902) was a careful compilation of the social 
phenomena. ‘Bonner’s paper on the “Admn. of Justice” (C.P., VI, 
12 ff.) is a model of what such summaries should be. 7 The facts 
are catalogued and estimated as they come, and there are no assump- 
tions of interpolation and contamination. ΄ Nullius in verba qurat. 
The result is a picture of a harmonious whole. Under religion 
there is little special to Homer except P. Meyer’s Gétterwelt Homers 
(1907). The women of Homer are treated in Koch’s Zur Stellung 
d. Frau (1909) and Pestalozza’s Homers Frauen-Gestalten (1911). 
Others are Holsten’s Griech. Sittlichkeit in myken. Zeit (1908), 
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P. Hofmann’s work on Aristarchus already quoted, and Korner’s 
Wesen u. Wert d. homn. Heilkunde (1904). . 

The Cretan and Mycenaean cultures are described in many 
treatises. Excavation has yielded a rich store of material, the 
sifting of which has produced great diversity of opinion. The origin 
of the Mediterranean race—whether Aryan, non-Aryan, Northern 
or “‘Carian’’—the ethnological connections of the Achaeans and the 
time and manner of their coming, the part played by the Phoenicians, 
who are lifting their heads after a period of depression, the relation 
of the Aegean civilization to the Danubian in the north and the 
Hittite in the east, and to the culture described by Homer, the com- 
_ ing of the Dorians, if they ever did come, and the influences that 
combined to bring about the Printemps de la Gréce in Ionia, are 
among the matters debated by the archaeologists. In addition to 
the well-known works of Tsountas and Manatt, Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hall, Bérard, Champault, Burrows, Ridgeway, Mosso, Lagrange and 
Dussaud, Hogarth and Mr. and Mrs. Hawes, the following may 
be noted: Fimmen, Zeit u. Dauer d. kretn.-mykn. Kultur (1909); 
Hall, E. H., The Decorative Art of Crete in the Bronze Age (1906); 
Holsten and Poulsen, ui supra; Assmann, “Zur Vorgesch. von 
Kreta”’ (Philol., 1908, 161 ff.); Kropp, Die minoisch-myken. Kult. 
im Lichte ἃ. Uberliefg. bei Herodot (1905); Wilamowitz, Ionische 
Wanderung (1906); Lichtenberg, Die dgdische Kultur (1911) and 
Einflisse d. dg. Kult. auf Agypten τι. Paldstina (1911); Vollgraff, 
“Alter d. Neolith-Kultur in Kreta”’ (Rhein. Mus., LXITI); Evans, 
Scripta Minoa, I (1909), and many other publications; Aly, “‘Karer 
u. Leleger”’ (Philol., 1909, 428 ff.); Penka, Vorhellen. Bevélkerung 
Griechenlands (1911, with a profusion of references); Drerup, Omero, 
98 f., 105 ff., and passim; Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsnamen (1905), and Hat- 
tiden u. Danubier (1909); Meister, wt sup.; Goessler, ‘‘ Kret.-myken. 
Kultur” (Preuss. Jahrb., 1907, 453 ff.); Inama, Omero nell’ eta 
Micen. (1907); Myres, ‘“‘A History of the Pelasgian Theory” 
(J.H.S., 1908, 170 ff.) and The Dawn of History (1911); Ridgeway, 
“Minos ‘the Destroyer,” etc. (Proc. Brit. Acad., 1909), and “Who 
Were the Dorians?”’ (Anthropl. Essays presd. to E. B. Tylor, 1907); 
Frazer, Pausanias, III, 155 ff. and V, 551 ff.; The Year’s Work in 
Class. Stud., the Annuals of the B.S.A. and other archaeological 
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publications. The work by Mr. Seager on Pseira and that of Miss 
Boyd and others on Gournia appear to contain very valuable matter. 
For a report on the excavations of 1907-9 see A. J. Reinach, “Les 
fouilles de Créte 1907-9” (Journ. d. Savs., 1909). On the questions 
raised by the Thessalian excavations see The Year’s Work, 1910, 
145 ff. The Homeric student notes how, in this wealth of material, 
the archaeologist proper, as distinguished from him who has been 
styled “the armchair critic,’’ is accepting more and more the epics 
as a cultural unit—an ancient sub-Mycenaean unit, whether given 
final shape in Ionia or not. He seems but rarely to contemplate the 
possibility of piecemeal composition and manipulation through 
centuries, with the finishing touch put by a Bearbeiter, or of the late 
poet suggested by Professor Murray—a poet who, by the applica- 
tion of “8 good deal of simple cunning,” which is also described as 
“gentle and lowly service” to the epics of Greece, built up from 
the poetry about Troy “the greatest poem that ever sounded on 
the lips of men.” 

The literature of that most interesting document, the Disk of 
Phaistos, is given in the Appendix. 

On Troy and its topography Dérpfeld’s monumental work is the 
authority; cf. Cauer, NV. Jbb., 1905, 6, and Drerup, Omero, 116. There 
are still difficulties as to the plain, especially the rivers, which (with 
the gates) are discussed by Robert, Hermes, 1907, 78 ff.; Busse, 
“Schauplatz d. Kimpfe vor Troja,”’ N. Jbb., 1907, 457 ff., and Obst, 
“Skamander-Xanthus,”’ Klio, 1909, 200 ff. See also Della Seta, 
Appunti di Topografia Omerica (1908). Drerup, op. cit., 231, 250, 
is satisfied with Rothe that the poet knew the plain from personal 
observation, but took a poet’s liberty with the topography for pur- 
poses of the action. The discussions of ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά may be recalled. 
A final solution may be had by a second Bérard ‘‘saturated with the 
Iliad”’ working on the spot. Gruhn, Die Lage d. Stadt Troja (1909), 
rejects Hissarlik and points to ruins at Duden. This is but one instal- 
ment (seven have appeared) of a great work on the Schauplaiz d. 
Il. u. Od., which has not been favorably received. See the Wochen- 
schrifts, 1910-11. Béotticher’s Trojanische Humbug (1911) is a 
polemic against Dérpfeld, and the revival apparently of an old dis- 
pute. See Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavns., 324 ff. 
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On the Odyssean geography not much has been written since 
Bérard’s great work, which proved that the poet described voyagings 
in a real world. Nestle, in a paper reported by Rothe, “Odyssee- 
landschaften” (Sidwest Schulbl., 1910, 14ff.), seems to be still 
skeptical, and Hennings, ‘‘ Die Heimat d. Phaiaken”’ (Z. f. d. dsterr. 
Gym., 1910, 97 ff.), places that people, with Champault (Phéniciens 
et Grecs, 1906), in Ischia, not in Corcyra (Bérard). 

Gemoll’s Hom. Schiffskatalog (1904) maintains the originality 
of that much-discussed document against the one in the Cypria. 
The important defense by Allen has been mentioned above. The 
faithful “portrayal of a state of things, political and topographical, 
which never recurred in later history,’’ and which no one could have 
invented, ‘‘is written all over the document.”’ See also his illumi- 
nating paper on the “Great Appellatives,’”’ “Argos in Homer’ 
(C.Q., ITI, 81 ff.). These have been utilized by Della Seta (Achaiot 
etc. nei poemi Omerici, Rendic. Accad. Linc., XVI) for one more 
dissection of the poems, but his conclusions have been effectively 
refuted by Zuretti in Riv. d. Filol., XXXVI, 232 ff. | 

On the great, interesting, and evenly debated question of Leucas- 
Ithaca, some references are collected in the Appendix. It appears 
that Dérpfeld is about to publish a work on the whole subject. 

In regard to the Saga, Drerup has given us, in his work frequently 
quoted above, a disquisition of the first importance. Differing 
especially from Niese (Entwickelung, 1882) and Usener (Stoff d. 
griechn. Epos, 1897), he denies that the Saga was ever rooted in the 
Géttermythus. Historical events are its basis. For the Trojan cycle 
he points to the early struggles of the Aeolian settlers in the Troad, 
which may date from the third millennium B.c. The discussion 
(on which cf. Cauer, VN. Jbb., 1905, 5) is careful and reasoned, an 
important feature being the consideration of the epopees of many 
other nations, following Comparetti’s famous treatise on the Kale- 
wala. It has a useful supplement in Heusler’s 1164 u. Epos (1905). 
Development from the lay was consummated by the appearance of 
the epic poet, when the popular bard and popular poetry were 
eclipsed. ; 

Of Sagenverschiebungen the chief exponent is E. Bethe in his 
Hom. u. d. Heldensage (1902), Troian. Ausgrabgn. (1904), and Mythus, 
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Sage, Mdrchen (1905). Other similar efforts are Oldfather’s “‘ Lok- 
rika’’ (Philol., 1908, 411 ff.); Staehlin’s Hypoplakische Theben (1907), 
Virtheim’s De Aiacis orig. cult. patria (1907), and Girard’s Ajax 
fils de Telamon (1905). Sad havoc is played with the heroes of the 
Trowca, their nature and identity, their countries and their exploits. 
For a scathing criticism of these essays see Otto Crusius, Sagen- 
verschiebungen (1906), who claims E. Meyer and Dérpfeld as adher- 
ents of his view, which also has the concurrence of Drerup. Crusius 
recommends their authors to have more regard to recte legere and 
recte intellegere. Evidence is necessary to warrant such startling 
conclusions. Méglichkeit, as Ludwich’s golden saying puts it, 18 
nicht Notwendigkett. For the Odysseus-Saga we may mention 
Walter’s Odysee u. d. Odysseussage (reported in Die Saalburg, 1909); 
Menrad’s Urmythus d. Odyssee (1910, unfavorably reviewed), and 
Croiset’s Obseruyns. sur la légende primitive d’Ulysse (1910). The 
Cretan Saga is dealt with in Bethe’s “Minos” (Rhein. Mus., 1910, 
200 ff.). An Achaean verse-chronicle is postulated by Mr. Allen 
in ‘‘Dictys of Crete and Homer” (J. Phil., XX XI, 207 ff.). 

Some subsidiary topics that formerly loomed large in Homeric 
discussion need only be glanced at. The Pisistratean “myth” 
(Monro) is one. Cauer has reaffirmed his belief in it, and so has 
Professor Murray in a meager statement—which ignores Monro’s 
demonstration—in his new chapter. Pisistratus as maker of the 
poems has been put out of action. Many are ready to allow that 
he may have arranged for a recension of the text. Rothe goes so 
far. But when Murray (Ozfd. Mag., 1911, 157) claims him as 
‘thoroughly convinced by the Pisistratus tradition,’ he makes a very 
misleading statement. There has always been a regrettable tendency 
to vagueness in discussions and conclusions in this matter. The 
real tradition and mythological accretions have not been kept apart 
(Allen in C.R., XXI, 18). The Cyclics have also disappeared from 
the field. Dr. Monro, Mr. Lang, and Mr. Allen have fixed their 
position and character, which are now assumed by Homerists to 
have been established. They are late, inferior imitators of the epics. 
The personalia do not in these days receive much attention. There 
is a revival of interest in Maass’s ‘‘Die Person Homers” (N. Jbb., 
1911, 539 ff.). 
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To conclude. Belief has now come round to the old orthodox 
view. / There was a poet Homer, who composed the great bulk of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Accretions have been reduced to small 
dimensions. Scholars differ in their views as to their limits, but 
are generally agreed as to the unity of the mass, and that it was 
composed on the mainland in Achaean, or sub-Mycenaean, times. 
Whether the poems have come down to us from that epoch unchanged 
save as to some small additions and much surface modernization, or 
whether mere lays of Achaean origin were made into the epics by 
Homer in Ionia, seems to be the great issue that remains. On 
this point opinion is divided. Those who still bring the composi- 
tion of the poems down to historical times, as Miilder, Murray, and 
Bréal, appear to be in a very small minority. It seems likely that 
this view, rejected by leading Homerists and especially by those 
who busy themselves with archaeology, will ere long be entirely 
forgotten, and that the simple issue will be, Achaean or Ionian? 
On this point conclusions are much influenced by the individual 
attitude on the question how far, if at all, archaizing is to be detected 
in the poems. Much has been written about this of recent years, 
and opinions are extraordinarily diverse. References would fill pages. 
There is a useful statement in Seymour’s Infe in the Homeric Age, 
19 ff. To those who accept Mr. Lang’s proof of the unity of the 
culture described, and his position, which has very strong backing, 
that early poets do not archaize, the question is settled. Mr. Allen, 
however, has quite recently stated the view for Ionia in C.R., XXV, 
233 ff. It may be hoped that this paper will lead to a wide discus- 
sion and a definite finding. That the controversy has been so far 
advanced and the issue thus narrowed is mainly due to concentra- 
tion on the Homeric language and culture. Discussion has never 
been more active than now, but it no longer presents (in Cauer’s 
words, written in 1905) ein Bild rastloser Bewegung. It has steadied 
itself, taken a thought, and—rallied to the Unitarian view. It is 
only a few years since Murray could dismiss Lang’s Homer and His 
Age in a few haughty sentences, and Cauer could refuse to regard 
it at all. If one compares that attitude with the cordial reception 
given to Rothe’s work on the Jlzad and Draheim’s on the Odyssey 
(mit aufrichtiger Freude zu begriissen'—Bethe in D.L.Z., 1911, 
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2588), one has a measure of the revulsion that has taken place. 
Wilamowitz’ ein Wille eines Mannes and Miilder’s den Dichter als 
Dichter begreifen sum up the present situation. It is full of hope. 


APPENDIX 


1. Tae IrHaca-LEucAs QUESTION. 1902: Paulatos, H AAH@H> I@AKH 
(2d ed., Athens); Michael, H., Das hom. wu. d. heutige. Ith. (Jauer). 1903: 
Draheim, Die Ithaka Frage (Berlin); Menge, R., Ith. nach eigener Anschau- 
ung (2d ed. Giitersloh); Reissinger, K., Leukas, d. hom. Ithaka (Bl. f. d. 
GSW., 369 ff.); Doring, A., Eine Frahlingsreise tn Griechenland (Frankfurt 
a. M.). -1904: Géssler, P., Leukas-Ith. d. Heimat d. Odysseus (Stuttgart). 
1905: Michael, Heimat d. Odysseus (Jauer; cf. W. kl. Phil., 1305 ff., 1333 ff.); 
Zugabe z. 76. Jahresb. d. Gym. Barmen; Lang, G., Untersuchgn. 2. Geogr. der 
Od. (Karlsruhe); Déorpfeld, Leukas, zwei Aufsdize (Athens); Rothe in 
Jahresb. d. phil. Ver., 162 ff.; Salvator, L., Sommertage auf Ith. (Prag); 
Vollgraff, W., “‘Fouilles d’Ithaque” (Bull. d. Corr. Hell., 145 ff.); Cauer 
(N. Jbb., 1ff.). 1906: Gruhn, A., “Ithaka” (N. ph. Rundsch., 553 f.); 
Paulatos, Η ΠΑΤΡῚΣ TOY OAYSSEOS (Athens; cf. B. ph. W., 1907, 1569 ff.; 
W. kl. Phil., 1908, 1051 ff.); Draheim, ‘‘Gegenw. Stand d. Ithaka-Frage”’ 
(W. kl. Phil., 1351 ff.); von Marées, W., “16 Ithakalegende’”’ (N. Jbd., 
233 ff.); Reiasinger, “Zur Leukas-Ithake-Frage” (BI. f. d. GSW.., 497 8); 
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ON ANAXIMANDER 
By W. A. HEIpe. 


Since the time of Schleiermacher the philosophy of Anaximander 
has received marked attention from historians of philosophy, and 
the literature on the subject has grown to large proportions. By 
many Anaximander is regarded as a metaphysician—as the first 
metaphysician. In this essay the attempt will be made to study the 
records, so far as they may conceivably be regarded as containing a 
metaphysical scheme, without express reference to other interpreta- 
tions, although they have been conscientiously read and considered. 

The treatise of Anaximander was known to Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus; there is no reason to think that it was studied by later 
writers for the purpose of ascertaining his opinions,' although Apollo- 
dorus may have inspected it with a view to determine his chronology.’ 
Theophrastus remarks upon its high-flown style,*? which suggests 
that it was not discursive but, like that of Heraclitus, somewhat 
curt and aphoristic. We must therefore look to Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus for a knowledge of the facts; but we shall be under the 
necessity of somehow checking their conclusions, the more since it 
is no longer a secret that Theophrastus was absolutely under the 
spell of his master, and that Aristotle himself, with all his speculative 
genius, or just because of it, was not always able to distinguish 
between that which his predecessors said and that which their 
words suggested to him. The possibility of checking their account is 
afforded by the body of pre-Socratic doctrine and opinion, in which 
we must include the early medical writings attributed to Hippocrates. 

We may consider the doctrine of Anaximander under the follow- 
ing heads. (I) He spoke of the ἄπειρον, (II) the ἀρχή of all things, 
(III) from which all proceeded and to which all returned. (IV) The 


1On the work of Anaximander and the reasons why it was ignored after Theo- 
phrastus, see Tannery Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, Ὁ. 87. 


2 See Diels Die Fragmenie der Vorsokratiker® (elsewhere in this paper referred to 
as V.2), 12, 7. 


3 V.2, 13, 9. 
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ἀρχή must be ἄπειρος, since otherwise the worlds and all that in them 
is would cease to come into existence. (V) The worlds and finite 
things generally arose from the ἄπειρον by a process or by processes 
denoted by the verbs ἀποκρένεσθαι or ἐκκρίνεσθαι, (VI) in conse- 
quence of a κίνησις ἀίδιος. (VII) Finally, there is mentioned a 
cosmic law of justice or revenge. 


I 


It would, perhaps, be better to consider the nature of Anaxi- 
mander’s ἄπειρον last, after the other points have been discussed, 
rather than at the beginning; for every conclusion reached under 
later heads will of necessity bear upon the doctrine of the ἄπειρον. 
But it can do no harm to set down certain definite conclusions at the 
outset, which follow immediately from the records and the com- 
parison with other pre-Socratic views of the ἄπειρον. We must, 
of course, begin with the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus; 
but since each contradicts himself and each the other, we should get 
nowhere if we could go no farther. There is, however, one point 
which must on all accounts be assumed to be beyond question. 
Whatever else Anaximander’s ἄπειρον may or may not have been, 
it was spatially and quantitatively unbounded.! This conclusion 
follows of necessity not only from the statement? that the ἄπειρον 
surrounds all the worlds, and from the obvious connection? between 
boundless space and matter and the infinite worlds attributed to 
Anaximander; but it follows also from the express reference of Aris- 
totle to the ἄπειρον outside the cosmos,‘ and from the alleged ground 


1 We shall see later (cf. p. 226) that there is some reason to question whether 
Anaximander meant to claim absolute infinity for the ‘‘boundless.” 


2 V.2, 14, 1 (after Theophrastus): πάντας περιέχειν τοὺς κόσμους. V.?, 14, 40 
(Aristotle): περιέχειν ἅπαντα. This has been interpreted metaphysically; but though 
περιέχειν and τὸ περιέχον occur many times in pre-Socratic literature, they always 
bear their plain literal sense. 

3 Cf. V.2, 13, 6; 13, 29 f.; 13, 43 f.; 14, 28; 15, 2f.; 15,30: ᾿Αναξίμανδρος,  Avat- 
ιμένης,᾿ Ἀρχέλαος, Ξενοφάνης, Διογένης, Λεύκιππος, Δημόκριτος, Ἐπίκουρος ἀπείρους κόσμους 
ἐν τῷ ἀπείρῳ κατὰ πᾶσαν περιαγωγὴν (v.1., περίστασιν) sc. γίνεσθαι καὶ φθείρεσθαι. 
For the phrase κατὰ πᾶσαν περιαγωγήν, which has often been strangely misunderstood, 
ef. Lucret. 1, 1007: finibus exemptis in cunctas undique partis. 


4V.2, 15, 1: διὰ yap τὸ ἂν τῇ νοήσει μὴ ὑπολείπειν καὶ ὁ ἀριθμὸς δοκεῖ ἄπειρος εἶναι καὶ 
τὰ μαθηματικὰ μεγέθη καὶ τὸ ἔξω τοῦ οὐρανοῦ " ἀπείρου δ᾽ ὄντος τοῦ ἔξω, καὶ σῶμα ἄπειρον 
εἶναι δοκεῖ καὶ κόσμοι. This occurs in a passage in which Aristotle enumerates the 
considerations which led his predecessors to postulate an ἄπειρον ἐνεργείᾳ, and charac- 
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for postulating an ἄπειρον, viz., that the process of generation might 
not cease.! 

This is not much; but when it has been said, apparently all has 
been said that can with reasonable certainty be predicated of Anaxi- 
mander’s ἄπειρον considered by itself. In a passage which bears 
unmistakably the cachet of Theophrastus, Anaximander is criticized 
for failing to define just what he intended by the ἄπειρον, whether 
it was air or water or earth or other body.?, Nevertheless Theophras- 
tus, for reasons which will presently appear, was not content to con- 
fess himself baffled in the quest, but converted the absence of 
definition into a negation, reporting Anaximander as saying that it 
was neither water nor any other of the elements, but another “infinite 
something.”* This and the other attempts to define the ἄπειρον, 
which Anaximander had obviously not defined, are based upon the 
assumption that his ἀρχή was a στοιχεῖον, of which assumption more 
will presently be said. Having this conception of the ἀρχή, it was 
an easy step to combine in some sort the foregoing two positions and 
to attribute to Anaximander the conception of a single (simple) 
substance indeterminate in quality and magnitude.‘ The ἄπειρον 


teristically lumps opinions of very different schools together; but while much of the 
matter in the sentence manifestly does not apply to Anaximander, the addition of 
καὶ κόσμοι at the end, coupled with the fact that Anaximander is clearly alluded 
to under previous heads, suffices to show that he is included among those who pos- 
tulated τὸ ἔξω τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ἄπειρον. 


1 For this see below, p. 226. 


2V.2, 14, 30: ἁμαρτάνει δὲ οὗτος μὴ λέγων τί ἐστι τὸ ἄπειρον, πότερον ἀήρ ἐστιν ἣ 
ὕδωρ ἣ γῇ 4 ἄλλα τινὰ σώματα. cf. V.2, 11, 38: οὐ διορίζων ἀέρα 4 ὕδωρ ἣ ἄλλο τι. 
The expression ἁμαρτάνει, introducing a criticism of the doctrine after it has been 
stated, is characteristic of the method of Theophrastus in his Φυσικῶν δόξαι, as may be 
seen by his De sensu. 


3 V.2, 13, 4: λέγει δ᾽ αὐτὴν μήτε ὕδωρ μήτε ἄλλο τι τῶν καλουμένων εἶναι στοιχείων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέραν τινὰ φύσιν ἄπειρον. Υ΄.3, 13, 10: δῆλον δὲ ὅτι τὴν εἰς ἄλληλα μεταβολὴν τῶν 
τεττάρων στοιχείων οὗτος θεασάμενος οὐκ ἠξίωσεν ἕν τι τούτων ὑποκείμενον ποιῆσαι, ἀλλά 
τι ἄλλο παρὰ ταῦτα. This whole passage does little credit to Theophrastus’ per- 
spicacity; for after thus unequivocally alleging the doctrine of ἀλλοίωσις as the ground 
for Anaximander’s position, he immediately proceeds to deny it of him: οὗτος δὲ οὐκ 
ἀλλοιουμένου τοῦ crotxelou τὴν γένεσιν ποιεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποκρινομένων τῶν ἐναντίων διὰ THs 
ἀιδίον κινήσεως. διὸ καὶ τοῖς περὶ ᾿Αναξαγόραν τοῦτον ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης συνέταξεν. Cf. also 
the vague phrase, V.?, 13, 43: οὗτος ἀρχὴν ἔφη τῶν ὄντων φύσιν τινὰ τοῦ ἀπείρου. 


4 V.2, 13, 24: εἰ δέ τις τὴν μίξιν τῶν ἁπάντων ὑπολάβοι μίαν εἶναι φύσιν ἀόριστον καὶ 
κατ᾽ εἶδος καὶ κατὰ μέγεθος, ὅπερ ἂν δόξειε (sc. Anaxagoras) βούλεσθαι λέγειν, συμβαίνει 
δύο τὰς ἀρχὰς αὐτῷ λέγειν τήν τε τοῦ ἀπείρου φύσιν καὶ τὸν νοῦν͵ ὥστε πάντως φαίνεται 
τὰ σωματικὰ στοιχεῖα παραπλησίως ποιῶν ᾿Αναξιμάνδρῳ. This will be discussed later 
(cf. pp. 229 ff.). 
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would thus, like the Aristotelian and Stoic ὕλῃ, be a mere potential 
substrate which becomes actualized only in determination.! It 
was this precise step that Theophrastus took, following the lead of 
Aristotle.2 This entire argumentum ex silentio, if one may call it by 
that name, is so palpably the fiction of a brain not schooled to trace 
the history of ideas, that we may dismiss it without further comment, 
except to say that pre-Socratic thought lends it no support whatever. 
The views of other pre-Socratics concerning the ἄπειρον, so far 
as they are relevant to our present inquiry, we shall presently come 
to know. 


II . 
Anaximander is said to have called his ἄπειρον the apy7 of all 
things; it is even claimed that he was the first to use the term ἀρχή 
in this technical sense.‘ Whatever we may think of the latter state- 
ment, we have no choice but to accept the former; for it is difficult, 
if not impossible, otherwise to account for the recurring expression, 


1Simpl. Phys. 150, 20: ἕτερος δὲ τρόπος καθ' ὃν οὐκέτι τὴν μεταβολὴν τῇς ὕλης 
αἰτιῶνται οὐδὲ κατὰ ἀλλοίωσιν τοῦ ὑποκειμένον τὰς γενέσεις ἀποδιδόασιν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ 
ἔκκρισιν " ἐνούσας γὰρ τὰς ἐναντιότητας ἐν τῷ ὑποκειμένῳ, ἀπείρῳ ὄντι σώματι, ἐκκρίνεσθαί 
φησιν᾿ Ἀναξίμανδρος, πρῶτος αὐτὸς ἀρχὴν ὀνομάσας τὸ ὑποκείμενον. Cf. V.2, 14, 31 (after 
Theophrastus): ἁμαρτάνει οὖν τὴν μὲν ὕλην (here merely the material cause) ἀποῴφαι- 
γόμενος͵ τὸ δὲ ποιοῦν αἴτιον (not the κίνησις ἀίδιος, which would not satisfy Aristotle or 
Theophrastus, but something like the Love and Hate of Empedocles or the Νοῦς of 
Anaxagoras) ἀναιρῶν. τὸ γὰρ ἄπειρον οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ ὕλη ἐστίν. οὐ δύναται δὲ ἡ ὕλη εἶναι 
ἐνέργεια ( ἐνεργείᾳ), ἐὰν μὴ τὸ ποιοῦν ὑποκέηται. These words, though probably 
innocent in intention, naturally led to such expressions as those just cited from 
Simplicius. 

2 V.2, 15, 10: of δὲ ἐκ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἐνούσας τὰς ἐναντιότητας ἐκκρίνεσθαι, Sowep’ Avatluar- 
δρός φησι. Cf. V.2, 15, 11-17. Aristotle thus includes Anaximander with Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras in the forced reinterpretation, whereby Anaximander becomes a meta- 
physician, deriving all from a unitary substratum, in which the contrarieties are poten- 
tially (δυνάμει) implicit, not actually present (V.2, 305, 27-34). No one now accepts 
this unhistorical interpretation for Empedocles and Anaxagoras, for it flatly contra- 
dicts their authentic statements. A few still cling to it in the case of Anaximander, 
where the Aristotelian conception of δύναμις:: ἐνέργεια, which it presupposes, is gro- 
tesquely out of place, since the conception is of Aristotle’s own invention. 

3V.2, 11, 38; 18, 3; 14, 2; 14, 26. 

48ee above, ἢ. 1, and V.2, 13, 4; 14, 3. Burnet Early Greek Philosophy 57 and 
others offer a different interpretation of these passages. Even if one allowed, which 
is questionable, the possibility of their various interpretations, the clear evidence that 
Theophrastus attributed the word ἀρχή to Anaximander is fatal to their position; for 
if Anaximander used the term, nothing is more probable than that Theophrastus re- 
garded him as the inventor of it. If the interpretation of ἀρχή given below be 
accepted, Burnet’s chief objection to these statements falls to the ground. 
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evidently due to Theophrastus, that Anaximander ἔφασκεν ἀρχὴν 
καὶ στοιχεῖον τὸ ἄπειρον, alongside the statement φησὶ τῶν ὄντων 
ἀρχὴν εἶναι τὸ ἄπειρον.' Since there is no thought of attributing the 
term στοιχεῖον to Anaximander, it can have been added to ἀρχή 
only with the intention of defining it (by hendiadys) from the Peri- 
patetic point of view; for in the Aristotelian terminology ἀρχή has 
both a wider application, in which it comprehends besides the mate- 
rial substratum or στοιχεῖον also the efficient cause, and a narrower 
acceptation, denoting the latter alone. In order to forestall a possible 
misapprehension Theophrastus resorted to the hendiadys. We have 
at once, therefore, the guarantee that we are dealing with a genuine 
Anaximandrian term and the interpretation of the term by Theo- 
phrastus, who regarded ἀρχή as synonymous with στοιχεῖον. 

We have next to consider whether we must accept this interpreta- 
tion. Asno one today attributes to Anaximander the word στοιχεῖον, 
so nobody would claim for him the conception of an “element”’ in 
the stricter sense.‘ Indeed that conception presents insuperable 
difficulties when, as in the case of the Ionians, there was assumed to 
be only one ἀρχή. Aristotle and the doxographic tradition sought 
to obviate the embarrassing consequences by ascribing to all the 
monists Aristotle’s favorite conception of ἀλλοέωσις, which proved 
so popular among the alchemists. There is, however, no evidence 

1V.2, 11, 37; 13, 3; 14, 2. To be sure, the collocation is common in Aristotle, 


cf. Bonitz Index Aristot. 7024 26f. Compare the similar cases of hendiadys men- 
tioned below, ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή and δίκη καὶ τίσις. 


3 ΒΌΓΟΙν nobody would so interpret V.?, 13, 12. 


8 Cf. στοιχεῖον (V.2, 13, 12); ὑλικαὶ ἀρχαί (V.2, 13, 22); ἀρχή without στοιχεῖον 
(V.2, 14, 27); σωματικὰ στοιχεῖα (V.2, 13, 26 f.). 


4 There is much confusion even in generally excellent works on ancient philosophy 
in the use of the word ‘‘element.’’ Two meanings should be distinguished: (1) 
element in the strict sense, and (2) element in the sense of maxima mundi membra— 
fire, air, water, earth, regarded not as pure and uncompounded, but as masses occupy- 
ing fixed positions in the cosmos. The latter (2) was obviously a very old conception, 
as has been well shown by O. Gilbert Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen 
Altertums; but the ‘‘element”’ in the strict sense (1) appears to have been created by 
Empedocles under the influence of Parmenides (cf. fr. 9 and his conception of the 
ty καὶ ὅμοιον) and, possibly, ultimately of the Orphic conception of the soul. In Emped- 
ocles both conceptions occur and the failure to distinguish between them has led to 
strange results. Aristotle’s philosophy knows the element essentially only in the 
latter (2) sense, though a certain flavor of the other (1) lingers about it and calls for 
his process of ἀλλοίωσις. Some light will be thrown on Aristotle’s conception in 
the following discussion. 
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of that wonder-working process in the literature before Aristotle.' 
It remains to be seen, therefore, whether it is possible to discover 
a use of ἀρχή and a corresponding conception current among the pre- 
Socratics, which will serve adequately to explain both the admitted 
facts relative to Anaximander and the deductions made from them 
by Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

I have made a large collection of passages, from the literature 
antedating 400 B.c., in which the word ἀρχή occurs;? but of all the 
uses of the word only one appears to me capable of rendering the 
service required of it. This I shall now proceed to illustrate. We 
may properly begin with Aristotle, since the traditional interpretation 
of Anaximander’s ἀρχή is due to him. Now, among the various 
uses of the word which he recognizes’ is “that from which (as an 
immanent? part) a thing first arises, e.g., as the keel of a ship and the 
foundation of a house, while in animals some suppose the heart, others 
the brain, others some other part, to be of this nature.’”” We are thus 
expressly referred to physiology for this use of ἀρχή; but even a 
superficial knowledge of Aristotle’s works reveals the fact that the 
conception here illustrated from physiology has a much wider scope, 
applying equally to meteorological phenomena of the most various” 
kinds. Since meteorological and physiological problems constituted 
the chief centers about which the thought of early Greek science 
revolved, we should at once perceive the possibility of deriving profit 
for our inquiry from a consideration of ἀρχή in this sense; but as 
one proceeds to note that Aristotle himself professes to discover the 
notion among the theogonists and that it may undoubtedly be traced 

18ee my study, ‘Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy’? Archiv 7. 
Ge. der Philos. XIX, 333 f. 


2See my studies “ Περὶ décews: A Study of the Conception of Nature among the 
Pre-Socratics” Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences XLV, 79, n. 3, and “Antecedents 
of Greek Corpuscular Theories” (Harvard Studies XXII), 149, n. 5. Since this is not 
primarily a study of ἀρχή, I shall give only such references as seem to merelevant. I 
am compelled to say that Dr. Bruno Jordan’s study of ἀρχή, “ Beitrige su einer Ge- 
schichte der philosophischen Terminologie”’ Archiv far Ge. der Philos. XXIV, 449 f., ie 
quite inadequate and misleading. 

ἃ Met. A 1, 1013¢ 4f., tr. Ross. The reference to the keel is doubtless due to 
Plato Legg. 803A. 


4 ἐνυπάρχοντος. This was of course susceptible of interpretation as δυνάμει or 
ἐνεργείᾳ ¢., according to need or pleasure. If interpreted in the former sense, there 
was an immediate bridge to Aristotle’s φτοιχεῖον = ὑποκείμενον. 
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as far back as Xenophanes, one’s interest is fully aroused. We shall 
find the term ἀρχή occurring in this connection and in a technical 
sense in ‘‘Hippocrates,’’ and we shall presently discover that there 
attached to it certain associated ideas which have obvious relations 
to the thought of Plato and Aristotle touching the ἀρχαὶ καὶ στοι- 
xeta—“‘the elements.”’ 

The mass of material is so large that it becomes embarrassing. 
We may begin with the sea, regarded as an ἀρχή. Aristotle says!: 
‘““The cause which led men formerly to regard the sea as the source 
or reservoir (ἀρχή) and the collective body? of all water is this: it 
might be thought reasonable that such a reservoir should exist for 
water, as for each of the other elements there exist a collective mass 
and source (ἀρχή) by reason of its size, from which it proceeds in 
undergoing change by division and union with others. So, e.g., the 
source or reservoir of fire is in the upper regions; the mass of air is 
that next to the region of fire, and the collective body of earth is that 
about which, as we see, all these lie.” ‘In accordance® with such 
considerations the sea was thought to be the source (ἀρχή) of moisture 
and all water; wherefore some say that the rivers not only flow into 
it but out of it.” Before proceeding farther we may note what is 
said of ἀρχή in this sense: (a) it is the collective body or mass—the 
“‘store’’ of a given kind of matter; (6) this “store” is conceived as a 
source or reservoir, or (c) as a region or specific place of the form of 
matter in question; (d) this source is regarded not merely as the point 
of departure for a process—its beginning—but as the vital moment 
in a circular process—its end as well as its beginning. One who 
knows Aristotle’s conception of the ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον cannot 
help seeing the striking resemblance. Indeed, if we were dependent 
on him for the conception, we might suspect that the two notions were 
the same except that, as applied to the sea, the term ἀρχή had been 
stript of metaphysical connotations.‘ But the history of the concep- 


1 Meteor. B 2, 3545 2. 

2 σῶμα: perhaps we might best render with ‘‘sum”’; cf. my ‘‘ Notes on Philolaus”’ 
Amer. Jour. of Philol. XXVIII, 79. Here it is interpreted by ἠθροισμένος ὄγκος. Cf. 
Lucret. 1, 1042: nec plagae possunt extrinsecus undique summam | conseruare omnem 
quaecumque est conciliata. 

3 Meteor. B 2, 354° 15. 

4 Even this was never far from Aristotle's thought, as when in the passage above 
cited he says, 354° 6: ὅθεν μεταβάλλει τε μεριζόμενον καὶ μείγννται τοῖς ἄλλοις. Aristotle 
had only to interpret this as ἀλλοίωσις in order to obtain his ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον ! 
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tion points to the opposite conclusion: Aristotle’s metaphysical 
ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον is only a sublimated replica of the ἀρχή of the 
early naturalists and physicians. To show this we may further 
illustrate the above description of the ἀρχή. 

a) The ἀρχή as collective mass or store of matter. This needs 
little illustration, since matter was from of old regarded as an 
ἄθροισμα!" or sum capable of being compounded or divided. As I 
have sufficiently shown this elsewhere,” I may pass on to other points. 
The so-called ‘‘elements” in particular were early regarded as kinds 
of matter collected together,? as massed combatants engaged in a 
cosmic war, each having its restricted sphere.‘ In the medical theories 
such masses or ἀρχαί" of humors may form anywhere and when 
formed become the ‘‘sources”’ of disease unless speedily drained. 

ὃ) The ἀρχή as a source or reservoir. Aristotle speaks of the 
ἀρχή as ἃ πηγή, notably in his discussion® of Plato’s description of 
Tartarus in the Phaedo’. The view which Plato there gives has been 
recognized® as depending on an old theory dealing with the circulation 


1 See above p. 218, ἢ. 2. Arist. Meteor. 35641, speaks of Plato's Tartarug as περὶ 
τὸ μέσον ὕδατός τι πλῆθος. 


3 See my ‘‘ Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories,’’ passim. Mr. A. W. Benn 
‘The Origin of the Atomic Theory” Mind, N.S., No. 79 (July, 1911) 397, makes the 
amazing statement: ‘‘The notion of fire or anything else as composed of particles, fine 
or coarse, first came in with the atomic theory.”’ 

3 See above, p. 216, n. 4. 

4The cosmic πόλεμος is a very ancient notion, reflected in the battle of the gods 
(Iliad 21) and specialised in the ἀδικία of Anaximander and the tug-of-war (ἀντιπο- 
ρίστασις depending on ἐπικράτεια). As in the children’s games, a combatant drawn 
beyond his line is counted with the opposing side. 

δ This is the meaning, for example of, Hipp. π. νούσων, iv. 36 (7, 552 L.): ἣν μή ris 
καὶ ἄλλη ἀρχὴ ὑπογένηται, where Littré, as often, falsely renders ἀρχή with “principe”; 
cf. also tbid., p. 550. The thought is made perfectly clear, 2. ρμούσων, iv. 51 sub fin. 
(7, 588 f. L.). 

6 Meteor. B 2, 355% 32 f. 7111 Df. 

8 See e.g. Burnet’s note on the Phaedo, ad loc. Burnet recognises the connectiou 
of Phaedo 111 D with the Empedoclean analogy of the hot-water evils (Seneca Q.N. 
III. 24) invoked to explain hot springs; but it is obvious that the analogy of cauldrons 
with communicating tubes, illustrating the principles that water seeks a level and 
hence circulates when its equilibrium is disturbed, as by the application of heat, is 
likewise in Plato’s mind. Whether Empedocles included this illustration in his expla- 
nation of hot springs and volcanoes, as I suspect, is not certain; but we know that 
Diogenes of Apollonia employed it (cf. Seneca Q.N. IV. 2, 28) to explain the circula- 
tion of water on the evaporation theory, probably combined with the filtration theory, 
and Hipp. π. παθῶν, 39 (7, 556 L.), used it to explain the circulation of the humors in 
the body from one ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή to another. Aristotle's description of the circula- 
tory system (Hist. Animal., A 3, esp. 513¢ 35) is based upon the same general view. 
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of humors in the living body and with the circulation of waters in 
the earth. But just as Plato’s theory accounts not only for the 
circulation of waters but also of the winds,' so the physiological 
theory deals with respiration quite as much as with the circulation 
of the blood.? Such an ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή is the heart.2 But among 
the medical fraternity the abdomen («o:Af) was often regarded as 
the chief ἀρχή or πηγή, though four lesser ἀρχαί! were also assumed, 
to wit, the brain, the heart, the liver, and the spleen. Thus we 
read’: “1 desire first to show how the bile, the blood, the aqueous 
humor (dpe or ὕδωρ), and the phlegm increase and diminish from 
meat and drink. On this wise: when the abdominal cavity is full, 
it becomes the source (πηγή) of all things to the body; when it 
becomes empty it drains the dissolving body. There are besides four 
other sources, from which the aforesaid humors severally proceed 
to the body, when the sources are replenished from the abdominal 
cavity; and when they in turn become empty, they drain the 
body. The body itself also draws somewhat from the abdominal 


1 Phaedo 112 B. For the ἀρχή of the winds, cf. Arist. Meteor. A 13, 349 28 ff.; 
[Arist.] Probl. 9445 4f.; Hipp. π. ἑβδομάδων, 3 (9, 434 adn., L.). 
2 See my ‘Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’ 133 f. 


3 Cf. Arist. Part. Animal., T 5, 667° 13 f.; Gen. Animal., A 1, 7664 34: ἐν τῇ ἀρχῇ 
καὶ τῷ μορίῳ τῷ ἔχοντι τὴν τῆς φυσικῆς θερμότητος ἀρχήν. In Hist. Animal., T 2, 511° f. 
Aristotle describes τὰς ἀρχὰς τῶν φλεβῶν after Syennesis, Diogenes of Apollonia, and 
Polybus; cf., bid. 5154 16: τὰς ἀρχὰς καὶ τὰς μεγίστας φλέβας. The first blood-clot 
that forms in the hatching egg and later becomes the heart of the chick is called 4 
ἀρχὴ τοῦ ὠοῦ, Hist. Animal., Z 3, 561% 10, as the heart is called τῆς οὐσίας ἡ ἀρχή, 
Resp., 17, 478° 34, and αὕτη γάρ ἐστιν ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγὴ τοῦ αἵματος 4 (Ἶ ἡ ὑποδοχὴ 
πρώτη, Part. Animal., Τά, 666¢ 8; cf. below, p. 224, n. 4. 

4The formation of such cavities in the embryo is explained by Hipp., π. φύσιος 
παιδίου, cc. 12 and 17 (and, after some such source, by Arist. Part. Animal., A 1, 
6408 10 f.). The organs which are here called πηγαί are later, c. 51 (7, 584 L.) called 
ἀρχαί; but there also occurs here (c. 50 f., 7, 580 f., L.) the use of ἀρχή =‘‘cause.”’ In- 


deed, where the πηγαί are called ἀρχαί the two conceptions of ‘‘source’’ and ‘‘cause”’ 
blend. Possibly the same is true of Plato Phaedr. 245 C, where the soul is called πηγὴ 


καὶ ἀρχὴ κινήσεως; cf. ibid. Ὁ: ἐξ ἀρχῆς yap ἀνάγκη πᾶν τὸ γιγνόμενον γίγνεσθαι, κτλ. 

δ Hipp. x. νούσων, iv. 33 (7, 642 f. L.), and see passim for similar expressions. The 
circumstance that the medical fraternity recognise four humors and four correspond- 
ing πηγαί, while each of the humors is commonly associated with one of the properties 
most prominent in the four elements, suggests at once a striking parallel to the four 
elemental πηγαί of Empedocles. If there were only a μεγάλη ἀρχή or πηγή, such as 
the ἄπειρον of Anaximander, to serve in the theory of Empedocles as the counterpart 
of the κοιλίη among the medici, the analogy would be complete. Who can say which 
conception furnished the suggestion for the other? The intrinsic probability would 
seem to be in favor of the physiological theory as the earlier. 
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cavity when there is something in it. The heart is the source for 
the blood; the head (i.e., the brain), for the phlegm!; the spleen, for 
the aqueous humor; and the region of the liver, for the bile. Thus 
there are four sources, not counting the abdominal cavity. .... 
When man eats or drinks, the body draws to itself some of the 
aforesaid humor from the abdominal cavity, and the sources (central 
organs) draw from the abdomen through the veins—each humor 
attracting its like—and distribute it to the body.” The parallel 
between the κοιλίη, or abdomen, and the sea, in the statement of 
Aristotle, or Tartarus, in the theory reproduced by Plato, is too 
obvious to need further comment. The various views have a com- 
mon origin, and m the medical tradition the express comparison of 
the abdomen (κοιλίη) with the sea seems to have been a common- 
place.2| In view of this we may perhaps at this point recall the 
interesting fragment of Xenophanes (fr. 30): 


πηγὴ δ' ἐστὶ θάλασσ᾽ ὕδατος, πηγὴ δ᾽ ἀνέμοιο - 
οὔτε γὰρ ἐν νέφεσιν «πνοιαί x’ ἀνέμοιο φύοιντο 
ἐκπνείοντος;» ἔσωθεν ἄνευ πόντου μεγάλοιο 

οὔτε ῥοαὶ ποταμῶν ovr’ αἰθέρος ὄμβριον ὕδωρ, 
ἀλλὰ μέγας" πόντος γενέτωρ νεφέων ἀνέμων τε 
καὶ ποταμῶν. 

1 Οἱ. [Arist.] Probl., B 10, 867α 25: δοκεῖ δὲ πηγὴ εἶναι ἡ κεφαλὴ τοῦ ὑγροῦ, which 
is also Plato’s doctrine in the Timaeus. Hipp. π. σαρκῶν, 4 (8, 688 L.) says: ὁ δὲ 
ἐγκέφαλός ἐστι μητρόπολις τοῦ ψνχροῦ καὶ τοῦ κολλώδεος (i.e. phlegm). Here μητρόπολις 
means no more than πηγή(-ΞΞἀρχή); cf. Diodorus i. 2; Athenaeus iii. 68, 104α. In 
Hat. iv. 52 a lake is called the μήτηρ Ὑπάνιος (of the river Bug), and of the Sea of ἅδον 
he says, iv. 86: ἢ Machrls re καλέεται καὶ μήτηρ τοῦ Πόντον. 

2Hipp. r. διαίτης, A, 10 (6, 484 L.): κοιλίην δὲ τὴν μεγίστην, [ὕδατι] ξηρῷ καὶ 
ὑγρῷ ταμιεῖον, δοῦναι πᾶσι καὶ λαβεῖν παρὰ πάντων, θαλάσσης δύναμιν. τ. ἑβδομάδων, 
11 (9, 488L.) the κοιλίαι are compared to the sea. The significance of the latter is 
not altogether clear except for this point. Roscher, ‘‘Ueber Alter, Ursprung und 
Bedeutung der Hippokratischen Schrift von der Siebensahl,’’ <Abh.. der philol-hist. 
Ver. der kgl. sachs. Ges. ἃ. Wiss. XXVIII, No. V., 6, 10 f., discusses it, regarding it 
as representing a ‘‘chart’”’ of the world. I see no hint of a chart in it, but I incline to 
agree with him that it reproduces the views of Asia Minor at a relatively early date. 
In this connection I may remark that in his discussion of Ionia and the Peloponnesus 
in the same ‘“‘chart"’ Roscher has apparently overlooked x. νούσων, iv. 34 (7, 546 L.). 
Query: Was the mention of these two names conditioned, say, by the position of 
Cnidus, and was Attica still regarded as belonging to Ionia? 


8 Had Xenophanes said πόντος ἀπείρων (cf. Iliad 24, 545) instead of μέγας πόντος, 
as apparently he used the word of the depth of the earth (cf. Emped., fr. 39, 1 and see 
below, p. 227, n. 4), he might very likely have been charged with regarding the sea 
as “‘infinite.”’ Is it not possible that Anaximander used ἀπείρων or ἄπειρος in the 
same popular sense ? 
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Of course Xenophanes held also that rivers, winds, and clouds return 
again to the sea, as to their source. It is probable that he here 
expresses his belief in the evaporation or meteoric theory of the 
origin of streams rather than in the filtration theory; but there is 
no mistaking the fact that for him the sea is the ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή of 
rivers, winds, and clouds. The two theories in question were not 
irreconcilable, and were unquestionably combined in the physiological 
sphere. So much at least is obvious, that the apy7-theory, as applied 
to meteorology and physiology, existed in its main outlines before 
the days of Empedocles, with whose conception of respiration it is of 
course most intimately connected. And it may not be amiss to 
recall that Aristotle himself associated these notions with his own 
ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον." 

With the description of the ἀρχή as ἃ πηγή we should also compare 
the expression dpy καὶ pila and similar turns.?. Thus Aristotle 


1 Arist. Part. Animal., A 1, 640° 4: οἱ μὲν οὖν ἀρχαῖοι καὶ πρῶτοι φιλοσοφήσαντες 
τερὶ τῆς φύσεως περὶ τῆς ὑλικῆς ἀρχῆς καὶ τῆς τοιαύτης αἰτίας ἐσκόπουν, τίς καὶ ποία ris, 
καὶ πῶς ἐκ ταύτης γίνεται τὸ ὅλον, καὶ τίνος κινοῦντος... . ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τὴν τῶν 
ζῴων καὶ τῶν φυτῶν γένεσιν λέγουσιν, οἷον ἐν τῷ σώματι ῥέοντος μὲν τοῦ ὕδατος κοιλίαν 
γενέσθαι καὶ πᾶσαν ὑποδοχὴν (see below, p. 224, n. 2) τῆς τε τροφῆς καὶ τοῦ περιττώ- 
ματος. τοῦ δὲ πνεύματος διαπορευθέντος τοὺς μυκτῆρας ἀναρραγῆναι (cf. Hipp. π. φύσιος 
παιδίον, 12 (7, 486 L.) and my ‘Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’ 135 f.]. 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀὴρ καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ ὕλη τῶν σωμάτων ἐστίν" ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων yap σωμάτων συνιστᾶσι 
τὴν φύσιν πάντες. It is noteworthy that the physiological ἀρχαί (for the term con- 
tinued in use throughout the history of Greek medicine) were later called ἀρχαὶ καὶ 
στοιχεῖα, e.g., by Pseudo-Galen Infrod. xiv. 697: ᾿Ερασίστρατος δὲ ws ἀρχὰς καὶ στοιχεῖα 
ὅλον σώματος ὑποτιθέμενος τὴν τριπλοκίαν τῶν ἀγγείων (there were three ἀρχαί or 
ἀγγεῖα! }), νεῦρα καὶ φλέβας καὶ ἀρτηρίας, παραλείπει τά τε ὑγρὰ καὶ τὰ πνεύματα, 
δυσὶ γὰρ ὕλαις ταῦτα [ταύταις 1) διοικεῖσθαι τὸ ζῷον, τῷ μὲν αἵματι ὡς τροφῇ, τῷ δὲ 
πνεύματι ὡς συνεργῷ els τὰς φυσικὰς ἐνεργείας. It is plain (note the use of Sas) that 
the ἀρχαί are only circulatory systems and not true (Aristotelian) ἀρχαὶ καὶ στοιχεῖα, 
though the term is employed. We could hardly desire more striking proof of the 
historical origin of the Aristotelian conception. 


? The phrase later became a commonplace: cf. Thayer’s N.7. Lez., 8.v. ἀρχή, 2, 
and s.v. ῥίζα, 1. In Hipp. π. φυσέων, 7 (6, 100 L.) the heart is described as the place 
ὅκον al πηγαὶ καὶ al ῥίζαι τοῦ αἵματός εἶσι. It seems that the Empedoclean ῥιζώματα 
(fr. 6) are to be understood in the sense of πηγαί (cf. Emped. fr. 23, 10), for they 
relate to the ‘‘elements’’ as maxima mundi membra; and alsa fr. 54: αἰθὴρ « δ' αὖ» 
μακρῇσι κατὰ χθόνα (into the earth) δύετο ῥίζαις. With the latter, cf. Hipp. π. σαρκῶν, 
2 (8, 584 L.): ἡ δευτέρα μοῖρα κάτωθεν (below the aether =fire), αὐτὴ καλέεται μὲν γῆ, 
ψυχρὸν καὶ ξηρὸν καὶ πουλὺ κινοῦν (read κεινόν W.A.H.) .... 6.3: κυκλεομένων δὲ του- 
τέων͵ ὅτε συνεταράχθη, ἀπελείφθη (7 ἀπελήφθη 1) τοῦ θερμοῦ πουλὺ ἐν τῇ γὙἢ κιτιλ. In both 
cases reference is clearly had to ‘‘bodies”’ of air or fire in the earth, which Empedocles 
properly calls roots. According to Plato Tim. 90 A, we men are a φυτὸν οὐκ ἔγγειον 
ἀλλὰ οὐράνιον, having our κεφαλὴ καὶ ῥίζα in heaven. The notion is doubtless Orphic; 
ef. Arist. Anim. A 5, 4105 27: τοῦτο δὲ πέπονθε καὶ ὁ ἐν rots 'Opdixots ἔπεσι καλουμένοις 
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seems to have regarded the Hesiodic Tartarus' as an ἀρχή in the 
sense we have been describing.? If we should come to agree with 
him, it would prove a most striking confirmation of our view; for 
the analogy between the ἄπειρον of Anaximander and the primitive 
Chaos, to which the Hesiodic Tartarus is closely akin, has often been 
noted. But on this head it is well to speak with some reserve until 
the cosmography of primitive Greece is somewhat better understood.’ 

c) The ἀρχή as a region or specific place for a certain kind of 
matter or humor. It is obvious that a source or reservoir, if realis- 
tically conceived, must be regarded as occupying a definite position.‘ 


λόγος. φησὶ γὰρ τὴν ψνχὴν ἐκ τοῦ ὅλου εἰσιέναι ἀναπνεόντων, φερομένην ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνέμων. 
It is not improbable that the very verse alluded to by Plato is that preserved by Vettius 
Valens ix. 1, p. 330, 23 Kroll: καθὼς καὶ ὁ θειότατος 'Opgeds λέγει" Ψυχὴ δ' ἀνθρώποισιν 
dw’ αἰθέρος ἐρρίζωται. The same notion is attributed to Hippocrates by Anonym. 
Londin. vi. 18 Diels: δίκην re ἐπέχειν ἡμᾶς φυτῶν ὧς yap ἐκεῖνα προσερρίζωται τῇ γῇ, 
οὕτως καὶ αὐτοὶ προσερριζώμεθα πρὸς τὸν ἀέρα κατά τε τὰς ῥῖνας καὶ κατὰ τὰ ὅλα σώματα. 
In all these cases regard is had not so much to the organ by which, as to the source of 
supply from which, what is needed is obtained: in other words it is the ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή. 
The same point of view is presented by Xen. Mem. i. 4, 8, where the “‘world-soul”’ is 
referred to as the source of the individual soul and compared in this regard to ‘‘earth”’ 
and ‘‘moisture’’—manifestly conceived as ‘‘elements" or maxima mundi membra. 
Theodectes, quoted by Arist. Pol. A 6, 12554 37, makes Helen say: θείων δ᾽ dx’ 
ἀμφοῖν ἔκγονον ῥιζωμάτων | rls ἂν προσειπεῖν ἀξιώσειεν λάτριν; much as Shakespeare 
Macbeth II. 3, says; ‘‘The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood | Is stopp’d; 
the very source of it is stopp’d.—Your royal father’s murder'’d.’’ See my “Ante- 
cedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories,’’ p. 149, ἢ. 5. 

Since the πηγή of a river was its κεφαλή (cf. Hdt. 4, 91) we may here note that 
word (cf. the preceding note). So in the familiar Orphic lines we have Ζεὺς κεφαλή, 
[Arist.] Mund. 7, 401 29, where other texts read dpyd, and again we have (tbid. 54) 
Ζεὺς πόντου ῥίζα. But does not the last expression argue that the text as we have 
it is relatively late? At any rate ῥίζα here must mean ‘‘cause,” unless Ζεύς should 
be regarded merely as the sky, in accordance with the meteoric theory of the origin 
of water. 

1 Hes. Theog. 722 f. 

3 Arist. Meteor. B 1, 353% 34; οἱ μὲν οὖν ἀρχαῖοι καὶ διατρίβοντες περὶ τὰς θεολογίας 
ποιοῦσι αὐτῆς (sc. θαλάττηι) πηγάς (cf. Macan on Hdt. 4, 86), ἵν᾽ αὐτοῖς ὦσι ἀρχαὶ 
καὶ ῥίζαι γῆς καὶ θαλάττης" τραγικώτερον γὰρ οὕτω καὶ σεμνότερον ὑπέλαβον ἴσως 
εἶναι τὸ λεγόμενον, ὡς μέγα τι τοῦ παντὸς τοῦτο μόριον ὄν" καὶ τὸν λοιπὸν οὐρανὸν ὅλον 
περὶ τοῦτον συστῆναι τὸν τόπον καὶ τούτου χάριν ὡς ὄντα τιμιώτατον καὶ ἀρχή ν. 


8 Hesiod does not say ἀρχαὶ καὶ ῥίζαι, but γῆς ῥίζαι (728) and γῆς... καὶ Tap- 
tdpov .... πόντον τε... καὶ οὐρανοῦ. ... πάντων πηγαὶ καὶ welpar’ ἔασιν 
(7361.). Aristotle’s interpretation would seem at least to require ἔνερθεν for ὕπερθεν 
(727). But in ves. 736 f. there are evidently various points of view combined, as has 
long been seen. Berger’s Mythtsche Kosmographie der Griechen and Geschichte der 
wises. Erdkunde der Griechen are so full of intolerable inaccuracies, that the work must 
some day be done over again. 

4We noted above that the spatially and quantitatively unbounded nature of 
Anaximander’s ἄπειρον was the sole descriptive predicate which could with perfect 
assurance be attributed to it. 
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This fact has already received sufficient illustration in connection 
with the sea, and other related instances might readily be cited.! 
But something more is intended when the ἀρχή is spoken of as an 
ἀγγεῖον or χωρίον or trrodoy7*—when, in a word, regard is had to 
the container rather than to the thing contained. When there is 
more than one ἀρχή, we find each vessel considered as the natural 
place for a specific kind of stuff, to which it therefore returns of itself 
when it becomes disengaged from the entanglements caused by the 
circulatory process.2 These conceptions explain Aristotle’s doctrine 
that each στοιχεῖον possesses its οἰκεῖος τόπος and has a φυσικὴ 
κίνησις toward it. : 

d) The ἀρχή regarded as the end no less than as the beginning. 
We have seen that the sea and the abdomen receive back that which 
they send forth to circulate through the earth or the body. The 


a 


1 Aristotle, of course, regards the sea as a réros: the important question with him 
is whether it should be called the τόπος θαλάττης or the τόπος ὕδατος; cf. Meteor. 
B 2, 355 52, 15; 356 433, and Gilbert Meteor. Theorten, Ὁ. 413. In regard to the position 
of the κοιλία Aristotle and the medici have much to say, as also about the other 
organs or ἀρχαί. 


2 The ἀρχαί or πηγαί are repeatedly called χωρία by Hipp. π. νούσων, iv., as 6.8.» 
33 (7, 544 L.), 36 (550), 37 (554), 39 (558), 40 (560, 562), 51 (588). For ἀγγεῖον, see 
Arist. Meteor. Al3, 349233, speaking of the winds: καὶ ἡ ἀρχὴ πόθεν αὐτῶν, καὶ 
πότερον ἄρ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀγγείον δεῖ λαβεῖν ῥέοντα τὸν ἄνεμον, καὶ μέχρι τούτον ῥεῖν ἕως ἂν 
κενωθῇ τὸ ἀγγεῖον, οἷον ἐξ ἀσκῶν ἀφιέμενον, in allusion to the bag of Aeolus. Cf. Park 
Animal., T 5,667 919. Plato Crittas 111A calls the ‘‘basin of the sea’’ τὸ τῆς θαλάσσης 
ἀγγεῖον, which is only our old κοιλία: cf. Arist. Meteor. 349°3f. Of ὑποδοχή we 
have already had several instances (see above p. 222, nn. 1 and 2). Historically the 
most important instance is that of Plato’s conception of ‘‘matter,’’ Tim. 48E f. 
Plato’s description of it is too well known to require much illustration; but cf. πάσης 
γενέσεως ὑποδοχὴ οἷον τιθήνη (49A) and ἐν ᾧ δὲ ἐγγιγνόμενα del ἕκαστα φαντάζεται 
καὶ πάλιν ἐκεῖθεν ἀπόλλυται. -Plato’s matter thus became directly the parent of Aris- 
totle’s ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον, interpreted as a blank ὑποκείμενον; but the entire description 
betrays its own descent from the old meteorological and physiological ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή. 


ὃ See, e.g., Hipp. π. νούσων, iv. 33, quoted above, p. 220. This is the physiologi- 
cal counterpart of the return of each ingredient in a composite to its ¢éois—its 
‘‘tribe” or its natural (and original) place of abode (cf. L. and S., 8.0. #@0s, 1.). Hipp. 
τ. τόπων τ. κ. ἄνθρ. 1 (6, 278 L.): ἐπαναφέρει πρὸς τὴν ὁμοεθνίην ἕκαστον πρὸς τὴν ἑωυτοῦ. 
Lucret. 2. 1113: corpora distribuuntur et ad sua saecla recedunt. Plato Tim. 79 Ὁ: 
τὸ θερμὸν δὴ κατὰ φύσιν els τὴν αὑτοῦ χώραν ἔξω πρὸς τὸ σνγγενὲς ὁμολογητ ον ἰέναι, tbid. 
E: πρὸς τὴν αὑτοῦ φύσιν φερόμενον. V.?, 19, 14: εἰς δὲ τὴν αὑτοῦ φύσιν ἐπανιὼν ἀήρ. 
Plotin. En. 4. 3, 24: πρὸς τὸν προσήκοντα αὐτῷ τόπον. See my “᾿ Περὶ Φύσεως᾽᾽ 108 f. 


4 See Hipp. π. διαίτης, I., 10 (6, 484 L.), quoted above, p.221,n.2. Cf. π. τροφῆς, 24 
(9,106 L.): ἀρχὴ μεγάλη (though not defined, doubtless the κοιλίη is meant) és ἔσχατον 
μέρος ἀφικνεῖται, ἐξ ἑκάστου μέρεος és ἀρχὴν μεγάλην ἀφικνεῖται" μία φύσις εἶναι καὶ μὴ 
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same thought recurs continually in connection with the functions 
ascribed to the ἀργαί, whether conceived as physiological organs 
or as elements; and it is Just this which distinguished the technical 
from the naive view of the ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή. The scientific conception 
rests upon the assumption of a physical cycle in which, like the soul 
in the Orphic κύκλος γενέσεως, the individual particle of matter 
passes through the several spheres or regions of the world only to 
return in the end to the point from which it set out.!. In its round 
the atom, like the soul, may be held for a time in an alien element; 
but it inevitably tends to return home. This simple, rather primitive, 
conception was sublimated in the course of time into metaphysics. 
The departure of the particle of matter from the universal ἀρχή 
was viewed as individuation,? its return as becoming merged in the 
world-ground, just as the soul in Hellenistic times was conceived as 
originating in God and ending by reabsorption into the blank nega- 
tion called Deity. But we know that this development came late.’ 


εἶναι. Ibid. 9 (9, 102 L.): ἀρχὴ δὲ πάντων μία, καὶ τελευτὴ πάντων μία, καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ τελευτὴ 
καὶ ἀρχή. The meaning is illustrated by Hipp. π. φύσιος ἀνθρώπον, 11 (6,60 L.): εἰσὶ 
δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς κοιλίης φλέβες ἀνὰ τὸ σῶμα παμπολλαί τε καὶ παντοῖαι, [καὶ] δι᾽ ὧν ἡ 
τροφὴ τῷ σώματι ἔρχεται. φέρουσι δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν παχεῶν φλεβῶν ἐς τὴν κοιλίην καὶ ἐς 
τὸ ἄλλο σῶμα, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξω καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν εἴσω, καὶ ἐς ἀλλήλας διαδιδόασιν αἵ τε εἴσωθεν 
ἔξω καὶ αἱ ἔξωθεν εἴσω. Thus, as Hipp. π. τροφῆς, 23 (9, 106 L.) says, all becomes σύρ- 
ροια μία (and because of the connection of the circulatory with the respiratory system), 
σύμπνοια μία. Consequently there were those who went so far as to deny the existence 


of a real ἀρχή. Hipp. +. τόπων τῶν κατὰ ἄνθρωπον, 1 (6, 276 L.): ἐμοὶ δοκέει ἀρχὴ μὲν ' 


οὖν οὐδεμία εἶναι τοῦ σώματος, ἀλλὰ πάντα ὁμοίως ἀρχὴ καὶ πάντα τελευτή κύκλου γὰρ 
γραφέντος ἀρχὴ οὔχ εὑρέθη" καὶ τῶν νοσημάτων ἀπὸ παντὸς ὁμοίως τοῦ σώματος. π. 
ὀστέων φύσιος, 11 (9, 182 L.): αἱ φλέβες διὰ τοῦ σώματος κεχυμέναι πνεῦμα καὶ ῥεῦμα καὶ 
κίνησιν παρέχονται, ἀπὸ μιῆς πολλαὶ διαβλαστάνουσαι͵ καὶ αὕτη ἡ μία ὅθεν ἦρκται καὶ ἧ 
τετελεύτηκεν οὐκ οἶδα" κύκλον yap γεγενημένου ἀρχὴ οὐχ εὑρέθη These quotations 
should help us to understand Heraclitus, fr. 103: ξυνὸν γὰρ ἀρχὴ καὶ πέρας ἐπὶ κύκλον 
περιφερείας. Parmenides, fr. 3, transfers the conception to that of a subject in which 
all considerations lead to the same conclusion. This interpretation differs slightly 
from that of Diels Parmenides Lehrgedicht 66 f{., who refers to several other passages. 


1560 De Jong De Apuleto Istacorum Mystertorum Teste, Leyden 1900. 
Cf. Plato Tim. 49 Ὁ 1. 


᾿ 3 The metaphysical doctrine as applied to matter was developed by Plato on the 
basis of hints (hardly more) contaired in the philosophy of the Pythagoreans, Melissus, 
Democritus, and Diogenes of Apollonia. This is hardly the place to trace the develop- 
ment in detail. The religious application seems to have come much later, since here 
the conservatism was more tenacious of primitive ideas. Hence the reabsorption of 
the soul into a metaphysically conceived Deity appears to have been thought of 
first among the neo-Pythagoreans and neo-Platonists. My impression is that Rohde 
somewhere confirms this, though I am unable to give the reference. 
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ΠῚ 


According to Theophrastus the ἀρχή of Anaximander was that 
out of which things come and to which they return. This! has been 
sufficiently explained in the foregoing section, but will receive a 
definition more in detail in the two following. 


IV 


Aristotle and Theophrastus affirm that Anaximander postulated 
the ἄπειρον in order to provide against the cessation of γένεσις ;3 
and Aristotle criticized his reasoning, maintaining that strict infinity 
was not requisite for the purpose.’ It is possible that both the 
report and the criticism based upon it were justified; but certain 
considerations suggest a reasonable doubt. First, as has already 
been suggested,‘ it is possible that Anaximander had not conceived 
his ἄπειρον as infinite in the strictest sense, but used the term 
rather more loosely. Again, there is some doubt as to what Anaxi- 
mander meant by “innumerable” worlds,’ and this has a bearing 
upon our question. But further, if, as seems most probable, the 
book of Anaximander was not discursive but aphoristic in style, it 
is possible that the form of Aristotle’s report does not exactly repro- 
duce what he wrote, but what might be inferred from it. Now there 
is a passage in Lucretius which suggests to me a view that may very 
well represent Anaximander’s thought. He says:® 


semper in assiduo motu’ res quaeque geruntur 
partibus 6 cunctis infernaque® suppeditantur 


1V.2, 18, 6; 14, 27; 13, 31. On the last passage see my note, Class. Philol. 
II, 36 f. 

2V.2, 14, 29; 15, 24: ἵνα ἔχῃ χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὰς γενέσεις ἀφθόνως; 14, 45 (Aris- 
totle): ἔτι τῷ οὕτως ἂν μόνως μὴ ὑπολείπειν γένεσιν καὶ φθοράν͵ εἰ ἄπειρον εἴη ὅθεν ἀφαι- 
petra: τὸ γιγνόμενον. 

3 V.2, 14, 34: οὔτε γὰρ ἵνα ἡ γένεσις μὴ ἐπιλείπῃ, ἀναγκαῖον ἐνεργείᾳ ἄπειρον εἶναι 
σῶμα αἰσθητόν. Ο. Gilbert Archiv far Ge. der Philos. XIV, 433, insists that this 
belongs solely to Aristotle. It would of course apply with precision to the Atom- 
ists, who postulated an absolute infinity. 

4 See above, ἢ. 221, ἢ. 3. 

δ For a discussion of this question, see Burnet Early Greek Philosophy 62 1. 

41, 909 f. 

7 See below, on κίνησις ἀίδιος, and compare the storms in Tartarus, Hes. Theog. 
742f. Cf. Lucret. 5, 436. 

8 Since, according to the Epicurean doctrine, all matter, the world included, 
falls directly downward and, as falling through a void, all bodies large or small fall 
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ex infinito cita corpora materiai. - 

est igitur natura loci spatiumque profundi, 

quod neque clara suo percurrere fulmina! cursu 

perpetuo possint aeui labentia tractu 

nec prorsum facere ut restet minus ire meando; 

usque adeo passim patet ingens copia rebus 

finibus exemptis in cunctas undique partis. 
If we divest this utterance of the few touches due to an advanced 
stage of philosophizing, the residue may well be thought to be primi- 
tive. After a brief argument to prove the strict infinity of matter, 
based on the infinity of space, and a brief description of the mechan- 
ical origin of things each after its kind, the poet proceeds: 


quod nullo facerent pacto, nisi materiai 

ex infinito suboriri copia posset, 

unde amissa solent reparare in tempore quaeque. 
nam ueluti priuata cibo natura animantum 
diffluit amittens corpus, sic omnia debent 
dissolui simul ac defecit suppeditare 

materies aliqua ratione auersa 1.18]. 


The connection of this argument with the primitive conception of the 
cosmic respiration or nutrition® is obvious; no less obvious is the 
fact that Lucretius is here reproducing the arguments of Democritus.‘ 
For Democritus the universe was unquestionably infinite in the strict 


with equal velocity, the world would receive no accessions at all but such as come 
from a lateral and upward motion of atoms due to the secondary effects of a clinamen. 
Hence the use of suborirs, Lucret. 1, 1036, 1049; 2, 1138. 


1Qne is reminded of the ἄκμων (probably not an anvil, but, as Curtius main- 
tained, a thunderbolt; cf. Pyrakmon) of Hes. Theog. 724; for there is doubtless a 
connection, however indirect, between Lucretius’ description of infinite space and 
Hesiod’s Tartarus. ὔ 


21, 1035. 
8 See my ‘‘ Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories”’ 133-40. 


4Cf. in addition to the discussion referred to in the preceding note, Diels Doz. 
483, 17-19. The same general point of view is met with in Anaximenes, fr. 3. Diels 
is doubtless right in declaring it spurious, at least in part. It seems to me not unlikely, 
however, that (excepting the adjective ἀσώματος applied to ἀήρ) it gives in substance 
the thought of Anaximenes; for it falls in perfectly with his doctrine of cosmic 
respiration (nutrition). The adjective πλούσιος answers well to the conception of 
the ἄπειρον or ἄπειρος ἀήρ as merely ‘ boundless,” though it is perhaps—not certainly 
—a substitute for what Anaximenes said; cf. Eurip. fr. 318: πλούσιον ὕδωρ. The 
whole has the appearance of a (partly mistaken) paraphrase which our late source 
erroneously quotes as an excerpt. If that were the case, ἔκροια might be thought to 
represent an original ἔκκρισις, which would apply not to men but to the world, 
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sense; but for the older Pythagoreans! ἄπειρον meant only the 
spatially or quantitatively indefinite. However we may decide 
this question, we are directed by these considerations once more to 
the view that Anaximander’s ἄπειρον was an ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή lying 
about the world, from which it drew its sustenance (breath), into 
which it finally yielded up the “ghost.’’? 

Before dismissing the subject of the ἀρχή it is desirable to 
emphasize the importance of the result of the foregoing study in 
the event of its being accepted. We know too little about the 
opinions of Thales to be able to say more than that his teachings 
relative to ‘‘water” are very like the conception of Xenophanes 
above set forth. Hence we naturally think of water as the ἀρχὴ 
καὶ πηγή of all things. Similarly the “air” of Anaximenes, in the 
authentic words of the philosopher (fr. 2), is the outer source, 
surrounding the world, from which it draws its sustenance. This 
process of rarefaction and condensation belongs to the same cate- 
gory as Anaximander’s ἔκκρισις, and has long been recognized as 
a distinctly mechanical operation. This result tallies well with all 
that we know of the development of early Greek philosophy; for 
though it has long been known that the term στοιχεῖον dates from 
Plato and the conception of the “‘element”’ in the strict sense from 
Empedocles, it has been common to accept Aristotle’s interpreta- 
tion of the ἀρχαί of the Jonians as στοιχεῖα, and therefore to 
assume, as a necessary consequence, that the Milesians explained 
the origin, of individual things or of differentiations by ‘‘dynamic”’ 
processes, specifically by that of ἀλλοίωσις. For this assumption 
there is, however, no satisfactory evidence, and a study of the 


1See my ‘‘Ilépas and “Απειρον in the Pythagorean Philosophy,” Archiv far Ge. 
der Philos. XIV, 384f. The results of my essay have been adopted in the main 
by Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 334 f. 


2 Professor E. K. Rand calls my attention to Lucret. 5, 318 f.: Denique iam tuere 
hoc, circum supraque quod omnem | continet amplexu terram: si procreat ex se | omnia, 
quod quidam memorant, recipitque perempta, | totum natiuo ac mortali corpore con- 
stat. | nam quodcumque alias ex se res auget alitque, | deminui debet, recreari, cum 
recipit res. The comparison with the well-known verses of Pacuvius on which the 
passage is modeled suggests that Lucretius here refers to the caelum or aether; but, 
whatever he had in mind, the general conception has a long history, which links the 
“outer circle" with τὸ ἔξω τοῦ κόσμον ἄπειρον, the ἄκριτος κόσμος or the Ολύμπιος κόσμος 
of Hipp. π. ἑβδομάδων, 1 (9, 433 adnot., L.), as well as with the ὄλυμπος οἱ Parmenides 
and the Pythagoreans. Call it by whatever name we please, it is obviously conceived 


as an ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή. 
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records proves it to be utterly unhistorical. The interpretation of 
the ἀρχαί given above has the great advantage that it requires us 
to impute to the.early philosophers only such conceptions as are 
abundantly attested in the pre-Socratic period; conceptions, too, so 
fundamental that they continued throughout the history of Greek 
thought to exercise a powerful influence. Thus it is conceded that 
the ὁδὸς ἄνω κάτω of Heraclitus, and therefore the μέτρα and the 
“three (or four?) elements,’’ have primarily a spatial reference; and 
in systems, like that of the Atomists, where there is no room for 
true elements, the ‘four elements,” as maxima mundi membra or 
ἀρχαὶ καὶ πηγαί, still assert their claim to recognition. In Lucre- 
tius this ancient conception reappears in all its purity.’ 


V 


The process ἔκκχρισις or ἀπόκρισις. The reports based on 
Theophrastus relate to three distinct matters and must be considered 
separately. 

a) The first concerns the origin of the worlds, which are said to 
have been separated off from the ἄπειρον: The meaning of this 
cannot be doubtful; for early Greek philosophy quite generally 
regards the world as a slice cut off from the infinite.® 

b) A second class of texts relates to a process operative in the 
formation and organization of the worlds. We are told that things 


1S8ee Lucret. 5, 251-260 (earth as ἀρχή καὶ πηγή); thid. 261-272 (water); ibid. 
273-280 (air). Note here the phrase aeris in magnum fertur mare! This reminds 
one of θάλαττα as an ἀρχή and also of the πόντος ἀπείρων (see above, p. 218, n. 1 and 
p. 221, ἢ. 3). 

2V.2, 13, 28: Αναξίμανδρον .. .. τὸ Awecpor... . ἐξ οὗ δή φησι τούς re οὐρανοὺς 
ἀποκεκρίσθαι καὶ καθόλον τοὺς ἀπείρους ὄντας κόσμους. .. . φησὶ δὲ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ἀιδίον 
γόνιμον θερμοῦ τε καὶ ψυχροῦ κατὰ τὴν γένεσιν τοῦδε τοῦ κόσμον ἀποκριθῆναι. The phrase 
τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ἀιδίου γόνιμον is striking and, if really due to Theophrastus, which I doubt, 
probably means the eternal unchanging substratum capable of producing the hot and 
the cold by dynamic evolution. After what has already been said on this subject, 
it is hardly necessary to refute such an interpretation of the ἄπειρον. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy? 66, renders the sentence: ‘‘Something capable of begetting 
hot and cold was separated off from the eternal.’’ Though possible, this is hardly 
right: ἐκ τοῦ ἀιδίον is probably to be construed like ἐκ παντὸς τοῦ χρόνου, ἐκ τοῦ 
παρεληλυθότος χρόνον͵ ἀπὸ (τοῦ) αἰῶνος; just as ἐς ἀίδιον means “forever.” 


8 According to Leucippus (V.2, 343, 4) the worlds originate κατὰ ἀποτομὴν ἐκ τοῦ 
ἀπείρου. If we accept the comparison with Anaxagoras continually made by Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, there can be no doubt of the conception. Cf. Anaxagoras, fr. 2, 4, 
14 (see my ‘Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’? 138, n, 4; 139, n. 4); 
Democritus, fr. 167. 
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originate not by qualitative change, but by a mechanical segregation 
of opposites in consequence of the eternal motion; and that it was 
this fact which led Aristotle to class Anaximander with Anaxagoras.! 
In another passage’ Simplicius invokes the authority of Theophrastus 
for a rather detailed statement regarding their philosophy, in which 
two interpretations are offered, but the- parallel is made almost 
complete in either case, the only difference recognized being Anax- 
agoras’ introduction of the Νοῦς. In this connection Anaximander is 
credited with the doctrine*® that in the segregation of matter like 
consorted with like, ‘‘and what was gold in the universe became 
gold, and what was earth, became earth.’”’ There is undoubtedly 
confusion here, as indeed there is a pitiable confusion everywhere 
manifested in the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus touching 
Anaximander; but it will not do to charge Simplicius with the 
responsibility for it. The same interpretation of Anaximander as 
is given by Simplicius occurs in St. Augustine‘ a century earlier; 
and indeed the conclusion was inevitable from the constant comparison 
and practical identification of the doctrines of Anaximander and 
Anaxagoras. For the latter philosopher the meaning of ἀπόκρισις 
in this connection is clear: it refers to the segregation of the original 
πάντα ὁμοῦ into more or less homogeneous masses by the vortex 
motion started by the Νοῦς .ὅ 


1V.2, 13, 12, quoted above, p. 214, n. 3. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 27, 2-23. 

8 Ibid. 27, 12: ἐκεῖνος γάρ φησιν ἐν τῇ διακρίσει τοῦ dwelpov τὰ σνγγενῇ φέρεσθαι 
πρὸς ἄλληλα, καὶ ὅ τι μὲν ἐν τῷ παντὶ χρυσὸς ἣν͵ γίνεσθαι χρυσόν, ὅ τι δὲ γῇ, γῆν κτλ. 
Diels Doz. 479, 4, following Zeller 16, 206. 1 and others, refers ἐκεῖνος to Anaxagoras. 
This is possible, but not at all probable. The natural reference is to Anaximander, 
the former of the two preceding names; this natural reference is confirmed by the 
mention of Anaxagoras in the next statement touching the Νοῦς (1. 16), where of all 
places the name was not needed except to mark a change from one thinker to another. 
The comparison with St. Augustine shows that Simplicius cannot be charged with 
the supposed alteration of the text (the addition of ὁ ᾿Αναξαγόρας, 1. 16). But Theo- 
phrastus had two conceptions of Anaxagoras—the one, which all now agree to be the 
true one, based upon a study of the philosopher himself, the other due to Aristotle’s 
favorite reinterpretation, which gave a clean-cut dualism between mind (Νοῦς) and 
matter, the latter regarded as a ὑποκείμενον containing differences only δυνάμει. 

‘V.2, 15, 18f. , 

δ Cf. Anaxagoras, fragments 9, 12, 13, 16, 17; Empedocles, fr.9,4. See my paper, 
“The δίνη in Anaximander and Anaximenes’’ Class. Philol. I, 279 f. The same point 
of view occurs in the account of the origin of the stars, V.2, 14, 18, with which compare 
V.2, 111, 36 (Parmenides), and 158, 29 (Empedocles). 
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c) There is also a reference to ἀπόκρισις in relation to meteoro- 
logical phenomena. The winds are said to arise by the separation 
from the air (i.e. mist) of the finest vapors.!. This requires no com- 
mentary. ' 

The record derived from Theophrastus, which has been passed 
in review, is entirely clear. We must now consider the report of 
Aristotle. The principal text occurs in one of the most sketchy 
and confused passages of his Physics,? where he is briefly interpreting 
his predecessors. ‘‘Others separate out from the One the opposites 
inhering in it, as Anaximander says and also such as speak of One 
and Many, as, e.g., Empedocles and Anaxagoras; for they also 
separate out everything else from the mixture.”’ Here the important 
point, as the point of agreement assumed by Aristotle as existing 
between the three philosophers, is that they regarded the world and 
all that therein is as proceeding from the One by a process of ἔκκρισις. 
The assumption of a mixture is not here expressly ascribed to Anaxi- 
mander; but that is done elsewhere,’ and in our passage it is implied. 
The testimony of Aristotle is of value, however, only in that it 
proves beyond a doubt that Anaximander used the expression éxxpé- 
νεσθαι; for the interpretation of the ἄπειρον as ὅν stands on pre- 
cisely the same footing as that of Empedocles’ and Anaxagoras’ 
μεῖγμα. Neither was historically justified, as Aristotle was well 
aware in so far at least as it concerned the two latter philosophers.‘ 
We have only to recall Aristotle’s own doctrine of μέξις, regarded as 
chemical change, to understand how he could foist the One on Anaxa- 
goras and Empedocles and transfer the same interpretation from 

1 V2, 14, 16f. 

* Phys. A 4; the specific reference is to 187920: οἱ δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἐνούσας τὰς 
ἐναντιότητας ἐκκρίνεσθαι, ὥσπερ ᾿Αναξίμανδρόε φησι καὶ ὅσοι 5’ ἂν καὶ πολλά φασιν 
εἶναι, ὥσπερ ᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆς καὶ ᾿Αναξαγόρα:" ἐκ τοῦ μείγματος γὰρ καὶ οὗτοι ἐκκρίνουσι 
τάλλα, ᾿ 

3 Met. A 2, 1069520: καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ᾿Αναξαγόρου ὃν (βέλτιον γὰρ ἢ ὁμοῦ πάντα) 
καὶ ᾿Εμπεδοκλέους τὸ μεῖγμα καὶ ᾿Αναξιμάνδρον. The clause βέλτιον γὰρ 4 ὁμοῦ πάντα 
tells the tale: Aristotle is conscious of doing violence to Anaxagoras’ express words. 
See the following note. All these passages have been tortured by interpreters, 
because they thought they could discover Anaximander’s doctrine if only they could 


make out Aristotle’s meaning. I discussed the matter in my “Qualitative Change 
in Pre-Socratic Philosophy”’ 344f. See also Burnet Early Greek Philosophy 59. 

4 Gen. et Corr. Al, 314 °8 ff. Here again he tampers with Anaxagoras, saying that 
he does not understand the implication of his own utterances. See my ‘Qualitative 
Change” 369, n. 112. 
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them to Anaximander because of their known similarity of doctrine. 
The absolutely consistent mechanical sense of the verbs ἐκκρίνεσθαι 
and ἀποκρίνεσθαι down through Plato again shows how we must 
interpret Anaximander.! 


VI 


We come now to the “eternal motion” (κένησις ἀίδιος), which is 
intimately connected with ἔκκρισις. Here we must distinguish 
between a κίνησις ἀίδιος (a) in the ἄπειρον antecedent to the 
origin of the world, and (6) in the cosmos creating the world as we 
know it. 

a) Simplicius* classes Anaximander among those who postulated 
an element “unitary, in motion, and infinite.”’ Again he says? 
“Those who, like Anaximander, Leucippus, and Democritus, and at 
a later date Epicurus, postulated worlds infinite in number, assumed 
that they originated and passed away ad infinitum, some always 
originating, others passing away; and they declared for an eternal 
motion: for without motion there is no origin and no passing away.” 
Hippolytus says,‘ ‘‘ Anaximander said that there was in addition to 
the ἄπειρον an eternal motion in which the worlds in due course 
originate.”” Assuming that these reports are derived from Theo- 
phrastus,® the company in which Anaximander appears sufficiently 
explains the record. If Anaximander referred to a pre-cosmical 
κίνησις ἀίδιος we must interpret it as we do that of the Atomists.® 

ὃ) Hermias’ speaks of an “‘ eternal motion anterior to the existence 
of the moist” whereby things come into existence and pass away. 
This is rather vague, but probably refers to the segregation of the 
opposites by the eternal motion, mentioned by Simplicius,® since the 
hot and the cold, the dry and the moist, are given as the aforesaid 


1Cf. Plato Poltt. 303 Df. (the sorting and screening of ore), Legg. 946A (the selec- 
tion of rulers), Rep. 564E (a kind of natural selection). 


3 Phys. 24, 13. δ Phys. 1121, δ. 4V.2, 14, 4. 


δ Theophrastus would not include Epicurus, but the reference to him is clearly 
marked as a later addition. | 


4 It is not necessary to enter here into the controversy that has raged about this 
point of their doctrine. 


7V.2, 14, 21 f. 
§ V.3, 13, 12, quoted above, p. 214, n. 3. 
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opposites.! If any reliance is to be placed on these reports they can 
refer only to the vortex motion which introduced order and created a 
cosmos out of chaos. 


VII 


Anaximander’s doctrine of cosmic “justice and revenge.” Especial 
interest attaches to the words of Simplicius, who is our sole authority, 
because they are conceded to contain the only passage directly 
quoted from Anaximander. But even here it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine precisely what belongs to the Milesian. 
The oratio obliqua at once shows that it is not a mere quotation, 
and the known freedom in citation, blending paraphrase with simple 
excerpt, warns one to be cautious. Fortunately we have one clue, 
though it is not easy to see just where it leads: Simplicius remarks 
upon the high-flown language. Only two phrases seem to justify 
the description, to wit, κατὰ τὸ χρεών and κατὰ τὴν τοῦ χρόνου 
τάξιν; what lies between is sufficiently prosaic. Yet, while the 
sentence ἐξ ὧν... εἰς ταῦτα γίνεσθαι is subject to suspicion; 
the same cannot be said of διδόναι... . ἀδικίας, which was 
possible at any period of ancient Greek. If the latter clause is not 
a direct quotation, it must be assumed to be at least an honest para- 
phrase. We have then to inquire what it means. Because of the 
facts just noted we are unable to derive much enlightenment from 
the context, and we shall have to consider the sentence entirely by 
itself. 

Things of some sort, we know not what, pay the penalty to one 
another for injustice ‘in accordance with the ordinance of time.’’é 
Historians of philosophy, with few exceptions, have quite ignored 

1 V.2, 13, 14. 

- V.2, 13, 6: ἐξ ὧν δὲ ἡ γένεσίς ἐστι τοῖς οὖσι, καὶ τὴν φθορὰν eis ταῦτα γίνεσθαι 
κατὰ τὸ χρεών" διδόναι γὰρ αὐτὰ δίκην καὶ τίσιν ἀλλήλοις τῆς ἀδικίας κατὰ τὴν τοῦ 


χρόνου τάξιν, ποιητικωτέροις οὕτως ὀνόμασιν αὐτὰ λέγων. I have discussed this passage 
in Amer. Jour. Philol. XXIX, 218 f. 


%See Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 54, n. 4. 


4It seems to me very probable that the ‘‘ordinance of time’’ refers to the suc- 
cession of the seasons due to the obliquity of the ecliptic, which Anaximander is said 
to have discovered (V.%, 12, 28; 16, 17). Aristotle repeatedly refers to ἡ κατὰ τὸν 
λόξον κύκλον φορά as the αἰτία γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς, especially however Gen. et Corr. 
B10, 336 231 f., where he refers to the variation in heat and evaporation consequent 
upon the varying distance of the sun. This falls in perfectly with the interpreta- 
tion of the litigants as the ἐναντιότητες, the hot and the cold, the moist and the dry. 
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the word ἀλλήλοις, inadvertently omitted in the Aldine and restored 
from the MSS by Usener and Diels, although even without it they 
should have avoided certain palpable blunders; for δίκην (not to 
say τίσιν) διδόναι means to give satisfaction or compensation for a 
wrong done to a peer—déxn obtains between peers. But with the 
defining addition (whether due to Anaximander or to Simplicius) of 
καὶ τίσιν, set as it were designedly to serve as a guide-post, there 
would seem to be little excuse for him who misses the way. As the 
compensation exacted is, so to speak, a personal satisfaction, there 
can be no thought of punishment, as many. have held, by re-absorp- 
tion* of individual existences into the common ground. That were 
in truth justice with a vengeance.* The injustice and the retribution 
alike are the ‘“‘personal”’ concern of peers. What then are the peers 
that are engaged in this truly Greek ay@v? We can think of 
nothing but the ‘opposites’? mentioned in our sources; and of 
them and their age-long cosmic πόλεμος, marked by varying for- 
tunes (ἐπικράτεια, ἐπικρατεῖν, ἐπικρατεῖθαι), the words of our record 
offer a fitting description.‘ 

There are other questions relative to the philosophy of Anaxi- 
mander which still await adjudication; but most are concerned with 
subjects which by common consent belong to the early history of 
science rather than of philosophy. These may be considered by 
themselves; or rather they must be interpreted by the context 
of early Greek thought. If the foregoing discussion serves any 
useful purpose, it may be accepted as an attempt to so interpret 
the doctrines here considered. Perhaps it may also be accepted 
as a demonstration that Anaximander should be regarded, not as a 
metaphysician, but as a notable pioneer in the field of science. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


1 Greek law, developed from the jus talionis, always remained an ἀγών between 
peers, in which the state acted only as umpire. Hence there was no public prosecutor— 
the injured, or his friends, must seek satisfaction; hence also the perfectly frank avowal 
of animosity on the part of the complainant. As ὕβρις is ὑπερβασία, 80 δίκη is 
κόλασις. It is a case of ‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’: sin and punish- 
ment are of a kind. 

2 See above, p. 225, ἢ. 3. 

3 No doubt Anaximander believed in the destruction of the world, and so of the 
opposites also; but he doubtless thought of this as a question of nutrition. See above, 
p. 227, nn. 3 and 4. 

4 See my ‘Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy”’ 360, n. 81; 365 f. 


Tlapvoy 
By E. H. Srurrevant 


That the Greeks recognized at least two well-marked varieties of 
locusts appears, for example, from Theophrastus fr. 174.4 Wimmer: 
χαλεπαὶ μὲν οὖν καὶ ai ἀκρίδες, χαλεπώτεροι δὲ οἱ ἀττέλαβοι καὶ 
τούτων μάλιστα ods καλοῦσι βρούκους . .. .. Aristotle, H. A. 
δδδὺ 18 ff., treats the two varieties separately. After describing 
the life history of the ἀκρίδες he adds:' οὐ γέγνονται δ᾽ ἀκρίδες, οὔτ᾽ 
ἐν τῇ ὀρεινῇ οὔτ᾽ ἐν τῇ λνπρᾷ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ πεδιάδι Kal κατερρωγυίᾳ. 
With this should be contrasted his statement about the ἀττελαβοι 
(op. cit. 556 a 10 ff.): φθείρεται δ᾽ αὐτῶν τὰ φὰ ὑπὸ τῶν μετοπω- 
ρινῶν ὑδάτων, ὅταν πολλὰ γένηται" adv δ᾽ αὐχμὸς συμβῇ, τότε 
γίγνονται μᾶλλον πολλοὶ οἱ ἀττέλαβοι. .. .. A little farther on 
he says (556 ὃ 1): καὶ γὰρ οἱ ἀττελαβοι τίκτουσιν ἐν τοῖς ἀργοῖς, διὸ 
πολλοὶ ἐν τῇ Κυρηναίᾳ γίγνονται. 

Elsewhere the distinction between the two varieties is not so 
clearly drawn, but it is often possible to assign a remark definitely 
to one or the other. In Theophrastus fr. 174. 3 we seem to have an 
* account which describes both varieties together, but a little exami- 
nation of the passage shows that the first part really applies to the 
ἀττελαβοι and the latter part to the ἀκρίδες. Since the passage 
is known only from the epitome in Photius’ Bibliotheca, it is probable 
that two originally distinct paragraphs have been amalgamated. 
The traditional text is as follows: of δὲ ἀττέλεβοι καὶ ai ἀκρίδες 
πανταχοῦ μέν εἰσιν ὡς εἰπεῖν, πλήθεται δὲ ταῦτα τῷ TE τόπους 
οἰκείους λαμβάνειν καὶ τῷ μὴ διαφθείρεσθαι αὐτῶν τὰ ὠὰ, ὃ συμ- 
βαίνει διὰ τὴν ἀργίαν τῆς χώρας" ἐν γὰρ τῇ γεωργουμένῃ ἀπόλ- 
λυνται. διὸ καὶ ἐκ τῆς ἐρήμου καὶ ἀργούσης καταφέρονται πρὸς 
τὴν οἰκουμένην καὶ ἐργάσιμον. (So far we have, in the main, an 
account of the ἀττέλαβοι. Of the ἀκρίδες we read) ἐγχρονίζουσι 


1 This sentence and also a few words preceding and following it are printed in 
square brackets by Aubert and Wimmer and by Dittmeyer. It seems to the writer 
that their objections to the traditional text are adequately met by the omission of the 
sentence which precedes the words quoted above: ἐκδύνουσι δ' ἐκ τῆς γῆς τοῦ Sapos. 
Our present point, however, is not affected by the question of authorship. 
[CLassioaL PHILOLOGY VII, April, 1912] 235 
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δὲ ἢ διὰ τὸ περιέχεσθαι τὸ χωρίον ὄρεσιν ὑψηλοῖς καὶ ὑπερᾶραι 
ταῦτα μὴ δύνασθαι. ἢ διὰ τὸ ἐπιτήδειον τῆς χώρας. τοιαύτη δὲ 
ἥ τε μαλακὴ καὶ νοτίδα ἔχουσα καὶ δροσοβόλος. 

For our purpose it is not necessary to decide whether the Greeks 
really knew two species of locusts, or whether their remarks merely 
reflect the distinction between the destructive swarms and the few 
locusts always to be found in the land. We need merely to note that 
they did make a distinction between harmful locusts which breed 
in uncultivated ground, and whose eggs are destroyed by excessively 
wet weather, and comparatively harmless locusts which breed in 
soft soil and which permanently occupy a moist region (or at least 
seem to doso). One further distinction which, though not explicitly 
stated, can be inferred from the foregoing quotations will be of 
importance in the sequel. Theophrastus says of the ἀττέλαβοι that 
they “swoop down” (καταφέρονται) from the desert regions upon 
the tilled ground. If we contrast with this Aristotle’s statement 
that the ἀκρίδες do not inhabit mountain regions,! it seems fair to 
assume that the ἀττόλαβοι were supposed to come, at least in some 
cases, from the mountains. 

The present paper has to do with a certain group of names applied 
to the a@rréAaBor. That we are really dealing with the migratory, 
destructive locusts will, I think, be apparent to everyone, in spite 
of the fact that we shall occasionally find them called ἀκρίδες. 

Aristophanes several times refers to the locust under the name of 
awapvovy and there are a few later occurrences of the word. That it 
is very ancient is shown by the related cult names. Of Apollo Παρ- 
νόπιος at Athens Pausanias says (1. 24. 8): τοῦ ναοῦ δέ ἐστι πέραν 
᾿Απόλλων χαλκοῦς, καὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα λόγουσι Φειδίαν ποιῆσαι" 
Παρνόπιον δὲ λέγουσιν, ὅτι σφίσι παρνόπων βλαπτούντων τὴν γῆν 
ἀποτρέψειν ὁ θεὸς εἶπεν ἐκ τῆς χώρας. In Πορνοπίων, a name of 
Apollo among the Asiatic Aeolians (Strabo 13. 613), and in Πορνοπία, 
a place in the island of Pordoselene (SGDI. 304 A 48), the o for a 
before p may be dialectic (see Buck Dialects 18; but cf. below 
p. 240). The same suffix and the same vocalism recur but with 
a different initial consonant in the Thessalian epithet of Heracles 

1The same statement occurs in less explicit form in the latter part of the Theo- 


phrastus passage. In this connection it is worth noting that the locusts which occa- 
sionally bring havoc upon the corn fields of Kansas come from the Rocky Mountains. 
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which Strabo reports as follows (loc. cit.): καὶ γὰρ ἀπὸ τῶν παρ- 
νόπων, ods of Ottatos κόρνοπας λέγουσι, Kopvorrlwva τιμᾶσθαι παρ᾽ 
ἐκείνοις Ἡρακλέα ἀπαλλαγῆς ἀκρίδων χάριν. We may compare with 
_ this the Hesychian gloss, κορνώπιδες" κωνῶπες, where the definition 
is probably a mere conjecture based upon similarity of sound. 

As πόρνοψ' is apparently an Aeolic form of πάρνοψ,, so is κόρνοψ' 
of *xapvoy, and this is probably to be recognized in the proper name 
Kdpvewy on a coin of Ephesus (cf. Fick-Bechtel 315). 

A deity with functions similar to those of Παρνόπιος was wor- 
shiped in the neighborhood of the river Hermus in Asia Minor, and 
was identified in one place with Apollo(?) and in another with Zeus. 
Pausanias follows his account of the Athenian Apollo Παρνόπιος 
(quoted above) with these words: «al ὅτι μὲν ἀπέτρεψεν (τοὺς 
πάρνοπας) ἴσασι, τρόπῳ δὲ ov λέγουσι ποίῳ. τρὶς δὲ αὐτὸς ἤδη 
πάρνοπας ἐκ Σιπύλου τοῦ ὄρους οὐ κατὰ ταὐτὰ οἶδα φθαρέντας, 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν ἐξέωσε βίαιος ἐμπεσὼν ἄνεμος, τοὺς δὲ ὕσαντος τοῦ 
θεοῦ καῦμα ἰσχυρὸν καθεῖλεν ἐπιλαβόν, οἱ δὲ αἰφνιδίῳ ῥίγει κατα- 
ληφθέντες ἀπώλοντος The corresponding myth at Mt. Tmolus 
differs in detail, but is fundamentally the same. Pliny’s account is 
this (10. 75): Seleucides aves vocantur quarum adventum ab Iove 
precibus impetrant Cadmi montis incolae, fruges eorum locustis 
vastantibus. nec unde veniant quove abeant compertum, numquam 
eonspectis nisi cum praesidio earum indigetur.”’ 

The fact that the locust-averting god is variously identified with 
Apollo, Heracles, and Zeus shows that an originally independent 
deity has later been brought into connection with the Olympic pan- 
theon. Since we find traces of the cult not only on the mainland of 
Greece, on the islands and the eastern shore of the Aegean, but also 
as far inland in Asia Minor as Mt. Tmolus, we should probably 
ascribe it to the pre-Greek inhabitants of the region. This conclu- 
sion is the more probable since immigrants from the north would 
bring with them no knowledge of the plague of locusts and conse- 
quently no incantations for averting it. 

Hesychius preserves a shorter equivalent for wrapvoy in the gloss, 
mpava: ἀκρίδος εἶδος. The position of the liquid before the vowel, 
which appears also in the derivative personal name II pavyos (Plut. 
Alexander. 50), causes no difficulty, whether we trace it to L.-E. r 
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(cf. Homeric τραπείομεν: ἐτάρπην) or regard it as a case of metathe- 
sis (cf. στρέφος, Hesych.: στέρφος). “The second element of πάρνοψ, 
then, is dy “face, appearance,” which, as Fick, BB. 26. 238 ff., has 
shown, was often used in very early times as a virtual suffix. 

The semantic identity of the forms with and without the suffix 
-oTr- appears very clearly in two Athenian proverbs. One of them is 
preserved in App. Prov. Vat. 4. 11 (=fr. com. adesp. 4. 700 Mein.) 
as follows: Ὀβολὸν εὗρε Παρνόπης" Καλλίστρατος ᾿Αθήνησι 
πολιτευσάμενος, ἐπικαλούμενος δὲ Παρνόπης 1 μισθὸν ἔταξε τοῖς 
δικασταῖς καὶ τοῖς ἐκκλησιασταῖς" ὅθεν σκωπτόντων αὐτὸν τῶν 
κωμικῶν εἰς παροιμίαν ἦλθε τὸ γελοῖον. The reason why the comic 
poets chose to ridicule Callistratus under the nickname Παρνόπης was 
that there was already current a proverbial description of insistence 
on trifles in which that name or its shorter equivalent figured. 
Apostolius says (16. 88; cf. Suid. s.v.): ro Πάρνον σκάφιον: ἐπὶ 
τῶν μικρὰ ξητούντων. IIdpvos yap τις τὴν σκάφην ἀπολέσας 
συνεχῶς ἥτει τὸν δῆμον (ἠνώχλει τῷ δήμῳ, Diogen. 8. 28). We may 
infer, then, that when Callistratus started his agitation people called 
the scheme τὸ Πάρνονυ (or Παρνόπου) σκάφιον; and his success 
gave a new turn to the proverb. 

In northern and western Europe where insects of the family 
acridiidae are comparatively harmless they are often named from 
their method of locomotion; e.g., Eng. grasshopper, Germ. Heu- 
schrecke (see Schrader Reallexicon 369). In Greece, however, it is 
not surprising to find several names which reflect their destructive 
activity; μάσταξ is a derivative of μασῶμαι “chew,” and βρεῦκος 
and βροῦκος or βροῦχος of βρύκω or βρύχω “eat noisily or greedily.’’? 
Solmsen, op. cit. 3 f., finds a base meaning “‘injure”’ in πρανώ, mapvoy, 
etc.; but, influenced by his equation of πραν- παρν- with the San- 
skrit participle kirnas ‘mutilated,’ he interprets the Greek words 
in a passive sense, ‘‘injured, deformed,’ and sees in them an allusion 
to the shape of the insect’s head with slightly projecting forehead. 
But we should expect rather an allusion to the injury or loss which 


1MS Παρνύτης; corr. Lob. Path. Prol. 387 ex Hesych. Iap»érn: KadXlorparos 
᾿Αθηναῖος, ᾿ 

380 Solmsen Ueber Dissimilations- und Assimilationseracheinungen bei den alt- 
griechischen Gutturalen 3. 
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the locust inflicts upon mankind; and, in fact, the stem form which is 
seen in κόρνοψ᾽ sometimes meant “‘loss,’’ as we learn from Hesychius’ 
glosses, κάρνη" ζημία, and αὐτόκαρνος" αὐτοζήμιος. κάρνη yap ἡ 
ζημίᾳ. That κάρνη and πρανώ really belong together is further 
indicated by a pair of words without the nasal suffix. Hesychius’ 
glosses κάρον" μεγάλη ἀκρίς and xapos: ... . φθορά can scarcely 
be separated from each other, and the former belongs with xdp-vor,, 
etc., as clearly as the latter does with κάρ-νη, and with xdp-avvos: 
ἡ ζημία, Hesych. 

Consequently ζημία, in the definition of the last mentioned words 
means ‘‘loss, damage” rather than “penalty” or “reproach.” There 
is no longer any great plausibility in the connection proposed by 
various scholars (see Boisacq 8.0.) between κάρνη and Lat. carino 
“revile,” OlIr. caire “reprimand,” OB. kori ‘“contumelia,” karati 
“‘punish,”’ ete. 

Still another word for “locust’’ is recorded by the lexicographers 
as follows: dxopvol- ἀττέλεβοι, Hesych.; dxopvovs: τοὺς mdpvoras. 
Αἰσχύλος φιλοκτήτῃ. οἱ δὲ Ἴωνες ἀττελέβους, Phot.; ὀκορνούς" 
τοὺς ἀττελέβους. καὶ τὰ ἀκριώδη (ἀκριδώδη Guyet, ἀκρίδια Pier- 
son) οὕτω λέγουσιν, Hesych. If we assume, with Solmsen op. cit. 
4, that the form with initial ὦ- is original and that Aeschylus’ ὀκορνοί 
shows assimilation to the medial o (cf. ὀμόργνυμι : ἀμέργω, etc.), 
it is possible that ἀ-κορνός originally meant “‘harmless,” and applied 
to the comparatively few locusts of ordinary years. The accent, 
however, is against such an etymology, and the form oxoppds, as 
well as the definition by ἀττελέβους, proves that the Greeks them- 
selves felt no negative force in the initial vowel. Still less attractive 
is Lobeck’s assumption of a prothetic vowel (Path. Elem. 89; cf. 
Solmsen op. cit. 4). The connection of the words with x«dpvoy is 
exceedingly probable but the origin of the initial vowel remains 
obscure. 

Another injurious insect had several names whose resemblance 
to the foregoing words is scarcely due to chance. As pave is to 
κάρον, and xdpyn to xapos, so, almost, is κάρνος" φθείρ, Hesych., to 
xap* φθείρ, a gloss which occurs in Hesychius in its alphabetical 
position and also between κάρφην and κάρφος in the corrupt form 
καρφθείρ' προβάτου εἶδος (cf. Solmsen Beitrdge 1. 161). Κόρις 
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“bug,” Ar., +, shows the vocalism of κόρνοψ and ὀκορνός (see 
p. 237).! 

So many variations in form combined with so narrow a range of 
meaning are unusual in Greek. It will be worth while to summarize 
them and note just how far each can be explained by the ordinary 
phonetic and formative processes of the language. 

The labial terminations -oy, -wy, -wirus, and -o7ns are confined 
to words meaning “locust’’ and derivative proper names. There 
can be no doubt that the element concerned is the stem -o7r- as 
already pointed out (p. 238). Equally clear and normal is the 
metathesis of p in πρανώ and πράνιχος (see p. 238). 

There remain four variations of form which are not so easy to 
dispose of. (1) The three pairs κώρον Ξε κόρνοψ, xapos=xapyn, and 
ap =Kapvos present a suffix in ν. The formative element -vo- is, 
of course, common enough in Greek, but it is not usually so colorless 
as in these words. (2) The vocalism of πόρνοψ, κόρνοψ and their 
derivatives may, as already suggested, (p. 236) be dialectic. That 
explanation, however, will not hold for κόρις “bug,” Ar., +-, or for 
Aeschylus’ oxopyds. xdpis may have fallen under the influence of 
κορέννυμι “‘satiate, glut,’’ but the initial vowel would probably 
protect *dxapyos from such a popular etymology. If the root is 
Indo-European, op may represent the full grade. (8) Solmsen, Dis- 
similations- u. Assimilationserschenungen 2, explained the initial « 
of xdpvow beside πάρνοψ as due to dissimilation of IE. labio- 
velars (κορνοπ- from *q*rno-q*-). The first consonant of κάρνη, 
ἀκορνός, and κάρον cannot be due to dissimilation, but it is still 
possible to regard 7r- as the regular development of IE. q®, and «- as 
an unexplained variant. (4) We have found (see p. 239) no satis- 
factory explanation of the initial vowel of ἀκορνός and oxopyds. 

If we exclude the two words last mentioned it is possible, to be 
sure, to find satisfactory parallels for all of the observed phonetic 
difficulties. Their cumulative effect, however, is similar to that 


1Solmsen, B.Ph.W. 1906. 857, Beitrage 160 ff., connects these three words with 
dxapl, the name of a very small maggot, ἀκαριαῖος, ἀκαρής “very small,’’ ascribing 
them all to a radical meaning ‘‘cut,’’ which would yield dxapi ‘‘indivisible, as small 
as possible,’ and xépis, κάρνος, xdp, ‘cut off, small.’’ It would indeed be possible 
for a bed bug to be named from its small size, although that characteristic of the insect 
would scarcely be the one to impress many speakers as typical. At any rate we cannot 
extend the etymology to the locusts; for they are not small insects. 
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produced by a group like ὄχθοιβος, ἔκθροιβος, ἔκθιβος, ὄχθαιβος, 
ὄχθωβος (cf. CP. V, 341); i.e., they are prima facie evidence that we 
are dealing with loan words. In such a case some of the variations 
may be due to formative elements in the original language, others 
may represent various approximations to a difficult foreign sound, 
and others still to borrowing from different but related dialects. 

We have seen (p. 237) that the worship of the locust-averting 
deity (Παρνόπιος, ΠΠορνοπίων, ἹΚορνοπίων) was probably borrowed 
by the Hellenes from previous inhabitants of the country. However 
that may be, Greek knowledge of the plague of locusts certainly 
began with the arrival of that race in the neighborhood of the Aegean.! 
It would therefore not be strange to discover that some of the num- 
erous Greek names for the insect were borrowed from an aboriginal 
language. 

A further reason for believing πόρνοψ,, etc., to be loan words is 
that almost all the stem forms discussed above recur in the names of 
places in Greece and western Asia Minor, and that the latter words 
have independently been ascribed to the pre-Greek inhabitants of 
the region.? 

The stem παρν- appears in Παρνάσ(σ) ός, the well-known mountain 
in Phocis, and also a place in Cappadocia, Πάρνης, the Attic moun- 
tain, and Πάρνων, a mountain in Laconia. The suffix of Παρν- 
ἄσ(σ) δός reappears in Καρν-ησσό-πολις, Hesych., an epic name of 
Lytta in Crete, and in ᾿Αλιικαρ-νασσός, in Caria. Corresponding 
to the adjective Παρνάσιος we have τὸ Καρνάσιον ἄλσος in Mes- 
senia. ᾿Αλίέκαρνα is another name for Chalcis in Aetolia. Κάρνη is 
the name of a town in Aeolis, and Kapvéa of one in Ionia. A moun- 
tain stream in Arcadia was called Kapviwy, and an island off the 
coast of Acarnania was named Kdpvos. 

Beside ἀκορνός we may perhaps place ᾿Ακαρνάν, ’Axapvavia. 
Without the nasal we meet Kap, Καρία, Kapios, a mountain in 


1This is true provided the devastations of the insect usually extend no farther 
north. The writer has not been able to learn just where the northern limit of the 
phenomenon falls, but the handbooks of sodélogy: state that within the continent of 
Europe the migratory locusts are largely confined to the southeast. 


* Most of the following material is taken from Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, 
where the several words are cited as non-Hellenic. Fick, however, did not see the 
connection of the various types of stem with one another. 
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Caria, Πάρος, Πάρπαρος, a mountain in Argolis, Παρπάρων, a district 
in Mysia, and, with the suffix -do(c)-, Παρράσιος, another name for 
Mt. Lycaeus in Arcadia. The vowel o appears before p in Κοράσιαι, 
the name of a group of small islands north of the Sporades and near 
Caria, Κόρησος a place near Ephesus, and Κορησία λίμνη in Crete. 

Probably no one would dare maintain that all of these place names 
are etymologically related, or even that they all derive from the 
same language. On the other hand it is perfectly clear that many 
of them belong together. The relationship of Ilapyns and Ilapvac- 
(σ) δός is indubitable, particularly as the adjective from the former 
is sometimes Παρνήσ(σ)ιος (e.g., Ar. Ach. 348, IG. 2. 609). Scarcely 
less certain is the identity of Παρνάσ(σ)δς with *Kapvaa(c)os, the 
form which is implied by Καρνησσό-πολις, ᾿Αλι-καρνασσός, and the 
adjective Καρνάσιος in the phrase ro Καρνάσιον ἄλσος. This last 
is the name of a seat of the worship of Apollo Κάρνειος, of whom 
Pausanias says (3. 13. 4): Κάρνειον δὲ ᾿Απόλλωνα Δωριεῦσι μὲν 
τοῖς πᾶσι σέβεσθαι καθέστηκεν ἀπὸ Kadpvou γένος ἐξ ’Axapvavias, 
μαντευομένου δὲ ἐξ ᾿Απόλλωνος" τοῦτον γὰρ τὸν Kdpvoy ἀποκτεί. 
ναντος Ἵππότου τοῦ Φύλαντος ἐνέπεσεν ἐς τὸ στρατόπεδον τοῖς 
Δωριεῦσι μήνιμα ᾿Απόλλωνος, καὶ Ἱππότης τε ἔφυγεν ἐπὶ τῷ φόνῳ 
καὶ Δωριεῦσιν ἀπὸ τούτου τὸν ᾿Ακαρνᾶνα μάντιν καθέστηκεν λάσ.- 
κεσθαι. The Acarnanian Kdpvos seems to furnish a link between 
Καρνάσιος, on the one hand, and, on the other, the island Kdpvos 
off the coast of Acarnania, and perhaps ᾿Ακαρνάν, ’Axapvavia. 

The identity of Apollo Παρνάσιος and Apollo Παρράσιος was 
observed by Immerwahr, Die Kulte Arkadiens 21 ff. (see his refer- 
ences to earlier discussions), but he did not recognize the relation- 
ship of the names. The evidence is of three kinds: (1) the name 
Πύθιος was applied to both deities, according to Pausanias 8. 38. 8: 
ἔστι δὲ ἐν τοῖς πρὸς ἀνατολὰς τοῦ (Λυκαίου) ὄρους ᾿Απόλλωνος 
ἱερὸν ἐπίκλησιν ἸΠαρρασίου" τίθενται δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ Πύθιον ὄνομα. 
(2) In both places the worship of Apollo was associated with that of 
a wolf god who was called on Parnasos Ζεὺς Λυκωρεῖος, on Parrhasios - 
Ζεὺς Λύκαιος. (3) Both mountains were traditionally connected 
with Deucalion’s flood. The doubling of the second consonant in 
Παρράσιος is probably due to an incorrect derivation from παρ- 
pnova. Since the latter word contains original 7, the retention of 
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ἃ in the mountain name beside the doubled pp reminds one of 
the “hyperdorisms”’ of Attic and Hellenistic literature. Probably 
the genuine Arcadian form was always "Παρασιος. 

That these place names were inherited from a pre-Greek language 
is indicated (1) by the variation in form which we have already dis- 
cussed in the case of πόρνοψ' and the related words, (2) by the fact 
that many of them are the names of places in parts of Asia Minor 
where Greek names are rare, and (3) by the presence of the cominon 
pre-Greek suffix -ἀσ(σ)ο- or -ἀθ(ο)-. 

Five of the names we have been discussing are names of mountains. 
Καρνησσόπολις in Crete is commonly called Avrra, a name of 
which Steph. B. says, 8.v.: τὸ yap ἄνω καὶ ὑψηλὸν λυττόν φασι 
(Kpires). Furthermore the stream Καρνίων takes its rise on the 
slope of a mountain. If now we assume that the stem 7rapr- or καρν- in 
place names was originally used of mountains and other uncultivated 
regions, we seem to get a new point of contact with mdpvoy, etc. 
For we have seen (p. 236) that the migrating locusts were thought to 
breed in desert places and especially, it would seem, among the 
mountains. We can, however, scarcely decide whether the moun- 
tains were named from their connection with the plague of locusts 
and with the cult that had to do with its aversion, or whether the 
mountain names represent a distinct development from the original 
meaning ‘‘damage, loss,’’ becoming ‘‘that which is unprofitable, 
barren.”’ If we adopt the second alternative, the association of the 
locusts with the mountains will have no etymological significance. 

In any case the worship of the locust-averting god was in some 
cases localized on or near a mountain. Passages already cited (pp. 
236 f.) show that Heracles Κορνοπίων was worshiped on Mt. Oeta, 
Apollo Παρνόπιος( ?) on Mt. Sipylus, and Zeus, the averter of locusts, 
on Mt. Tmolus. 

Very likely some of the numerous cults connected with the place 
names in παρν-, καρν-, etc., had originally to do with the plague of 
locusts, but in most cases no evidence of such a relationship can be 
cited. Only in Attica are there traces of a connection between the 
locust-averting deities and a mountain with similar name. Pau- 
sanias says (1. 32. 2): καὶ ἐν Πάρνηθι Παρνήθιος Ζεὺς χαλκοῦς 
ἐστι. . .. ἔστι δὲ ἐν Ty Πάρνηθι καὶ ἄλλος βωμός, θύουσι δὲ ἐπ᾽ 
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αὐτοῦ τοτὲ μὲν ΓοΟμβριον τοτὲ δὲ ᾿Απήμιον καλοῦντες Δία. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the similarity between Παρνήθιος --- 
"Ομῤβριος--- Απήμιος, and the rain-bringing, plague-averting deity of 
Mt. Sipylus, whom Pausanias (1. 24. 8, quoted above p. 236) seems 
to identify with the Athenian Apollo Παρνόπιος. The same god is 
probably to be recognized in the Apollo Παρνήσσιος mentioned in 
an inscription, IG. 2. 609. 

A group of words exhibiting the stems παρ-, xap-, Trapv-, xapv-, 
etc., were borrowed by the Greeks from the previous inhabitants of 
the country in the meanings “damage,” ‘‘migratory locust” and 
“‘bug,’’ and in a number of place names, particularly names of moun- 
tains. The primary meaning seems to have been ‘‘damage, loss”’ or the 
like, and from this directly came the names of certain noxious insects. 
The place names may have meant originally “sterile” or ‘“‘desert,”’ 
or they may have been given on account of a real or fancied connec- 
tion with the insects. The Greeks frequently extended the borrowed 
words with genuine Hellenic suffixes (ardpvoy, Παρνόπιος, Kapveros). 
It is not certain that the group experienced any extension of use 
in Greek; even the personal names like Πάρνοψ, Iapvorns, 
Πράνιχος, Kapywy may have had their prototypes in pre-Greek 
times. 
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ON VERG. ECL. vi. 34 


In Mnemosyne XXXIX (1911) 440, J.J. H. proposes to read “1086 
teres mundi concreverit orbis,”’ instead of the “1086 tener mundi concreverit 
orbis”’ of the manuscripts and the editors of Vergil. He expresses surprise that 
“ner tot saecula nemo extitit qui doceret tenerum orbem neque fingi neque 
cogitari posse,” and adds: ‘‘nam quod nunc annotatur, ‘cf. Lucr. v. 400, aether 
liquidissimus atque levissimus,’ id quidem obscurare est non illustrare.” The 
latter statement is quite true, for this so-called ‘‘parallel passage’ from Lucre- 
tius surely lends no support to the reading of the manuscripts; yet the emenda- 
tion, ingenious as it is, is wholly needless, if we take tener in the sense of 
“youthful.” This meaning is appropriate both with reference to ‘‘the days 
when the earth was young” and to the readiness with which anything which 
is young and tender is molded into any desired form. Both these meanings 
too are intimately associated with tener. For the former I may be permitted 
to refer to my notes on de tenero ungui in P.A.P.A. XXXIII Ixii, and XXXIV 
lv, where I have given a number of examples, adding only Claudian Rapt. 
Pros. i. 130 ff.: 


Iam matura toro plenis adoleuerat annis 
Virginitas, tenerum iam pronuba flamma pudorem 
Sollicitat. 


Here the application of matura and tenerum to the same person (the 
latter of course indirectly) seems to dispose of an objection to my interpreta- 
tion of de tenero ungut, which is given by Professor Clement Smith in his 
note on Odes iii. 6. 24. ΑΒ illustrations of the latter meaning the following 
may be selected out of a large number: Hor. Serm. i. 4. 128, ‘‘sic teneros 
animos aliena opprobria saepe Absterrent vitiis’’; Eptst. ii. 1. 126, ‘‘os 
tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat’”’; Epist. i. 2. 64, “‘fingit equum 
tenera docilem cervice magister.’’ 

Some months ago I noted the Vergilian passage as an excellent instance 
of this very use of fener, and my confidence in the correctness of the inter- 
pretation was strengthened by the rendering of C. S. Calverley, for whose 
fine feeling in matters of translation, both from Latin and Greek into English 
and vice versa, I have considerable respect: ‘and the young world waxed 
into 8 ball.”’ 

It may be added that Calverley translates de tenero ungui “fresh from 
the nursery.” 
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ON HORACE SERM. 1. 4. 26 


In the Classical Remiew XIV (1900) 126, I gave some arguments in favor 
of the reading ‘‘aut ab avaritia aut misera ambitione laborat,’”’ which still 
seem to me sound. In the Revue de phil. XXXI (1907), 58, M. Paul Lejay 
published some criticisms of my view, which doubtless seemed to those who 
read them, as they did to me on a cursory inspection, somewhat forcible. 
They will not, however, bear the test of careful examination. 

In the first place it is a little disingenuous to speak of “trois ou quatre 
textes od laborare serait construit avec ab,’ for I cited five passages, to which 
M. Lejay himself added two, and there is at least one more. In order to 
reach his conclusion that “laborare ab avaritia est pour Horace et pour son 
temps une construction suspecte’’ (the italics are mine), he is obliged to 
dispose of the example in Varro R.R. ii. 2. 17 by attempting to show that it 
is not a parallel to a frigore laborantibus in Plin. N. H. xxxii. 133, of which 
he seems to admit the cogency. 

Now to say nothing of the fact that in the Thes. Ling. Lat. (I 31, 11) the 
two examples are given side by side, M. Lejay’s interpretation of Varro’s 
words seems to me very doubtful, if not incorrect. The passage reads as 
follows: ‘‘cum depulsi sunt agni a matribus, diligentia adhibenda est ne 
desiderio senescant. Itaque deliniendum in nutricatu pabuli bonitate et a 
frigore et aestu ne quid laboret curandum. Cum oblivione iam lactis non 
desiderat matrem,’”’ etc. It will be seen that Varro, after speaking of agnt, 
passes to the individual agnus, which is obviously to be supplied as the 
subject of desiderat (cf. “castrare oportet agnum” farther on in the same 
passage). Agnus then is to be supplied also as the subject of laboret, and the 
failure of some scribe to understand this shift accounts for the variant 
reading laborent (sc. agnt). We should further supply agnum with delint- 
endum; for the construction cf. R.R. i. 20. 2, “hos veteranos ex campestribus 
locis non emendurm in dura et montana’’ and Cic. De sen. 6, “viam quam 
nobis ingrediundum sit.’’ On the other hand, I can find no parallel for the 
absolute and impersonal use of laboret which M. Lejay apparently favors 
(his translation is ‘‘rien ne doit laisser ἃ désirer’’), while to make this verb 
impersonal and to take delintendum without an object, seems too harsh even 
for Varro. 

A frigore too is to be connected with laboret in exactly the same way as 
in the passage from Pliny, as is suggested by the chiastic order; cf. also the 
Thes. Ling. Lat., loc. cit. 

Since the use of ab altquo laborare is thus carried back to the time of 
Varro, it is perhaps unnecessary to discuss the other passages. Livy 
ix. 19. 15, ““numquam ab equite hoste . . . . laboravimus,” is given in the 
Thesaurus with the two passages just discussed. I should agree with 
M. Lejay in seeing here a different use of ab, without however admitting 
that this affects my argument in the least. The example from Bell. Afr. 5 
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obviously cannot be separated from the one from Livy. I should be inclined 
to see in both these passages the use of ab with the ablative denoting agency; 
cf. “ab aliquo male audire, ab aliquo cadere” (=caedi), and the like; and 
to translate ‘‘suffer at the hands of the cavalry.”’ 

Caesar’s a re frumentaria laborare forms a class by itself, and as M. Lejay 
rightly says, the ablative is one of respect; cf. also Thes. Ling. Lat. I 35, 20. 
But although the two passages from Caesar might be spared without weaken- 
ing the case for ab avaritia seriously, I believe that the shift of meaning 
from ab equite laborare to a re frumentaria laborare is an easy one, and that 
these two examples belong with the rest; cf. “re frumentaria non premi,’’ 
Caes. B. G. v. 28. 5. 

In a lexicon article on ab, then, the examples of ab aliquo laborare would 
rightly and properly be put under different heads, since from the general 
signification “from,” indicating the source or origin of the trouble, the 
context gives various shades of meaning, cause, agency, and respect. 
M. Lejay’s feeling for the constructions, except in the case of the passage 
from Varro, seems to me absolutely sound. In an article on laborare, however, 
I do not see how these passages could be separated, for the close connection 
of the various uses, and the development of one meaning from the other, is 
clear. To judge from the writers who use it, ab aliquo laborare may well 
belong to the colloquial language, which is an additional argument for the 
use of the construction in the Satires, while the bold or inexact a re frumen- 
tarva laborare may have arisen in the sermo castrensis. 

It may be admitted that a decision between the rival readings is not an 
easy matter. On the side of ob avaritiam we have the all but unanimous 
agreement of the manuscripts, and in these days conservatism in such cases 
is the rule. Ab and ob, however, were frequently confused (see Lindsay 
Introd. Text. Emend. 73, and the examples there cited), and when the change 
from ab to ob took place, that of avaritia to avaritiam inevitably followed. 
We have only to carry these changes back far enough, to dispose of the evi- 
dence of the manuscripts, and the cases in which the true reading has been 
preserved by a very few inferior codices, or has been lost in all the MSS, are 
sufficiently numerous; note for example m: for the impossible mihi of Serm. 
i. 3.23. If we read ob avaritiam, we must credit Horace with a construction 
with laborare to which there is no parallel in our extant literature, while ab 
aliquo laborare, ex aliquo laborare, and the simple ablative occur frequently. 
Surely the evidence against οὗ avariiiam is not to be lightly brushed aside. 

The inconcinnity to which Bentley objected is certainly not of enough 
weight to balance the manuscript tradition, although it may well be doubted 
whether parallels from such artists in inconcinnity as Sallust and Tacitus 
are especially convincing. M. Lejay’s parallels from Horace seem to me 


somewhat forced. 
JoHN C. RoLre 
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EMENDATION OF PHILO De praemizs et poenis I 
(II, p. 408 M; 5, p. 336 Cohn) 


ἡ μὲν οὖν κοσμοποιία παγκάλως πᾶσα καὶ θεοπρεπῶς μεμήνυται, λαβοῦσα τὴν 
ἀρχὴν ἀπὸ γενέσεως οὐρανοῦ καὶ λήξασα εἰς ἀνθρώπου κατασκευήν" ὃ μὲν yap 
ἀφθάρτων τελειότατος, ὁ δὲ θνητῶν. 

θνητῶν is the reading οὗ Laurentianus Ιχχχν. 10 (Colin’s F); θνητῶν 
φθαρτός is found in Venetus gr. 40 and Petropolitanus xx. Aa 1 (Cohn’s H 
and P); θνητῶν φθαρτικώτατος in Monacensis gr. 459 (Cohn’s A); Mangey 
conjectured καὶ φθαρτῶν. Cohn omits φθαρτός and ends the sentence with 
θνητῶν. 

In place of the obviously corrupt φθαρτός I would propose to read 
dépraros. This restores the balanced structure of two nouns and appro- 
priate adjectives, which Philo, following his master Plato, employs in 
speaking of the creator and the creation or of the universe and man. Cf. 
Timaeus 29 A: 6 μὲν yap κάλλιστος τῶν γεγονότων, ὃ δ᾽ ἄριστος τῶν αἰτίων, 
and Philo De opificio mundt 82, p.19 Μ: τὸν μὲν τῶν ἐν αἰσθητοῖς ἀφθάρτων 
τελειότατον, τὸν δὲ τῶν γηγενῶν καὶ φθαρτῶν ἄριστον. 

I may add that the first half of the sentence under consideration is also 
a Platonic reminiscence; cf. Timaeus 27 A: λέγειν ἀρχόμενον ἀπὸ τῆς τοῦ 
κόσμου γενέσεως, τελευτᾶν δὲ εἰς ἀνθρώπων φύσιν. 

Paut SHOREY 


ON CAES. B.C. 1. 2. 6, Ante Certam Diem 


On the first day of January in the year 49 B.c. a turbulent meeting of 
the Roman senate finally issued in the proposal by Scipio of a resolution ἐμὲ 
ante certam diem Caesar exercitum dimittat: si non faciat, eum aduersus rem 
publicam facturum uideri (Caes. B.C. i. 2. 6). For a knowledge of this 
resolution we are ultimately dependent on Caesar’s account alone, and so 
far as my notes and recollection extend, all of the commentators and historians 
who have given to the passage more than cursory mention appear tacitly 
to assume that the phrase ante certam diem is Caesar’s own expression, while 
the resolution itself embodied a specific date. They accordingly spend their 
efforts in the attempt to determine what that specific date was. Mommsen 
forms an exception, in that he does not attempt to fix upon any precise day, 
but contents himself with a sort of interpolation into Caesar’s own words. 
He renders them, ‘‘bis zu einem bestimmten nicht fernen Tage” (Rém. Gesch. 
I’, 372), or “bis zu einem bestimmten Tage, offenbar vor den Consular- 
comitien’’ (“‘Die Rechtsfrage zwischen Caesar und dem Senat,”’ Historische 
Schriften 1, 145). Lange was protagonist in the effort after greater precision. 
He understood Caesar to mean July 1, 49 (Rém. Al. IIT, 406f.). Therein 
he is followed by Nissen (in Sybel’s Hist. Zeits., N.F. X, 71), Schmidt 
(Briefwechsel ἃ. M. Tullius Cicero v. 8. Prokonsulat, etc., 103), Holzapfel 
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(in Bettrdge z. alt. Gesch. ITI [1903] 213), to say nothing of lesser lights. 
Others attempt to fix the missing date as March 1, 49. Groebe (in Drumann, 
Gesch. Roms III.?, 360 n.) thinks a yet earlier day is required. Our latest 
important historian, Mr. Heitland, puts the matter most accurately of all, 
saying, ‘‘[Scipio’s motion] ran that a date should be named by which Caesar 
was to give up his army” (Hist. Rom. Rep. III, 272), but adds in his footnote, 
“Probably Ist July, 49,” citing Nissen and Schmidt. Also the wording in 
his Short History (p. 444) shows even more clearly that Mr. Heitland must 
be reckoned among those who believe that Scipio’s resolution mentioned 4 
specific date (‘‘the motion of Scipio .... naming a date for Caesar’s 
resignation,” etc.). 

It is needless to cite other authorities. There is a rather curious point 
of agreement among them in omission. Not one, whether commentator on 
the text or historical essayist, betrays any surprise that Caesar substituted 
the vague phrase certam diem for the definite date which they believe to 
have stood in the resolution. And yet this appears to be a rational cause 
for surprise. Caesar is not given to vagneness of expression without reason. 
And there is no reason for vagueness here. It cannot be, for example, that 
the grauamen of his complaint against his political foes lay in the fact per se 
that it was proposed to recall him, for the whole extant discussion of the case 
shows that it rested instead on the question of specific date. This date was 
certainly known to him, if it stood in the original resolution. He could not 
have forgotten it. Nothing could have been more natural than for him to 
insert it instead of the vague words certam diem. Why did he not do so? 

My own answer of course suggests itself. I venture to imagine that none 
of the writers whom I have cited above has sufficiently considered an occa- 
sional, if not general, characteristic of Roman parliamentary procedure, 
which consisted in proposing a general principle for immediate action, and 
in following it, if carried, by a supplementary motion containing the necessary 
subsidiary specifications. I fancy that this mode of procedure was due in 
origin to the wish to simplify issues, so that the passage of the desired main 
provision might not be endangered by opposition directed against any of its 
less important details. It may also be due in some degree to the lack in 
Roman parliamentary practice of a flexible mode of altering a proposal by 
amendment under the authority of the house itself. But whatever its 
origin, a patent example of the practice may be cited in the well-known 
legislation that brought about the banishment of Cicero. The first bill 
proposed enunciated the general principle that whoever had put Roman 
citizens to death without allowing them appeal to the people should be 
interdicted from fire and water. After the passage of this a subsidiary 
measure was introduced in which Cicero was specified by name. It seems 
altogether probable that the procedure was similar on that fatal first day of 
49. After the various proposals and counter-proposals, Scipio moved his 
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resolution, in which it was merely proposed that Caesar be required to lay 
down his command ante certam diem. There was a single general issue. 
If it had passed, of course a throng of specific proposals, each embodying a 
different date, might have been expected. Between them the senate would 
have to choose. What Scipio’s own second motion would have been must 
remain a matter of judgment and conjecture. Whether he would have 
been able to push it through against its competitors must be still more a 
matter of conjecture. 

Scipio’s preliminary motion did not pass. The Caesarian tribunes 
promptly vetoed it, and after the fierce forensic contests of the next few days 
the senate finally adopted the consultum ultimum. Constitutional guaranties 
were thereby suspended: no tribunician veto would be recognized under 
martial law. With something like an ostentatiously theatrical pretence 
of disguise and terror, Antony and Cassius, accompanied by Curio and 
Caelius, fled the city to Caesar, and war was on. 

In B.C. i. 2. 6 Caesar, therefore, as he might have been expected to do, 
quotes the wording of Scipio’s motion exactly, and all the arguments and 
guesses of the scholars aforesaid, however interesting, have the value simply 
of a speculation about the date that the leaders among the antagonists of 
Caesar might or would have fixed, had they been able to carry successfully 
both their general and afterward their specific resolutions. 

E. T. M. 


OATHS IN MENANDER—SUPPLEMENTA 


In my recently published Princeton dissertation, Studies in Menander 
(Baltimore, 1911), I overlooked the fragment of the Mzsoumenos, Ox. Pap. 
vii (1910), No. 1013, which appeared later than Korte’s Menandrea. In 
1. 8, which is fragmentary, servus Getas swears |v) τὸν Ἥλιον. This same 
formula is found in Alexis 246. 1 K., Arched. 3. 4 K., and in Menander, E.- 
308, 406 (2), S. 108, and J. I. 23. 

To the examples of the oath by the Twelve Gods, viz., Arist. Eg. 235, 
Alciph. Epist. 2. 3. 8, and Menander 8. 91 and KI. 85, should be added 
Oz. Pap. iv (1904), No. 677. 9, μὰ τ]οὺς δώδεκα Oe[ovs, speaker unknown. 
There is little reason to question the restoration. The style and language 
of the fragment suggest the New Comedy, and the use of this oath would 
favor an ascription to Menander. 

The oath by Hestia appears at last in Menander in a new fragment of 
J. I., discovered by Lefebvre in further examination of the Cairo finds 
(Korte, Deut. Lit., 1911, 2525; Berl. phil. Woch., 1911, 1421). 

F. WARREN WRIGHT 

Suita CoLLEGE 
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PLAUTUS’ MERCATOR 59 AND LAMBINUS’ NOTE 


Although the destructive part of my note in the preceding number 
(p. 81) may prove satisfactory, I am reminded by a kind suggestion from 
Professor Lindsay that on the constructive side I failed to do justice to a 
bit of interesting evidence. I was aware that Lambinus in his note remarks: 
‘“‘vetus unus codex in quo scriptum repperi commilcutum, alter in quo litteris 
obscuris commulcium,” but I had not attached any significance to the 
remark in my ignorance of Cicero’s Epistulae ad Atticum i. xiv. 5, to which 
Professor Lindsay calls my attention. The passage in Cicero, as usually 
edited, reads: “Hic tibi rostra Cato advolat, convicium Pisoni consuli 
mirificum facit, si id est convicium, vox plena gravitatis, plena auctontatis, 
plena denique salutis.”” The MSS, however, as quoted in Purser’s Oxford 
text, give in the first instance commulticium (M, with convicium in the 
margin), commulcium (Z), and in the second instance commulttum (MZ). On 
this passage O. E. Schmidt (Die handschr. Ueberlieferung d. Briefe Crceros, 
p. 347) mildly defends commulticium (with which he compares mulficius, 
“vielgeschlagen”’) or commulcium (comparing commulcare) as “‘ein.. . 
Wort der Vulgirsprache, welches von Cicero hier in absichtlicher Derbheit 
statt des iiblichen conricium angewendet ist, .”’ Cf. also Sjégren, 
Comment. Tullianae (1910), Ὁ. 56. Purser, though pecans conricium, com- 
pletes the evidence by referring to Lambinus’ note on our passage. It may 
be noted that the apologetic si-clause is even more in place if Cicero used 
commulcium, which Lambinus interprets in Plautus as “a black eye,’’ 
hence “‘disgrace.”’ 

In view of this evidence I must say that commulcium, to which rather 
than to commulticium the evidence seems to me to point, may be worthy of 
more serious attention than coniurium in the verse of Plautus, to say nothing 
of Cicero. That such a bit of popular slang (cf. commulcat in the index of 
Corpus Gloss. Lat., where conturbare and complodere are interpretative words) 
should have needed interpretation such as conricium supplies, and that this 
gloss should have been available to the Italian editors and has been cor- 
rupted to convirium and coniurium in the Palatine tradition, is certainly 
conceivable. Finally, that Lambinus may be offering commulcium from the 
Codex Turnebi will naturally occur to Professor Lindsay. Agam, I may 
complete my Jeremiad on modern lexicography by expressing the wish that 
the Thesaurus will find a place for commulcium as it has not for conturvus, 
in this way, doubtless, many ghost-words would creep into our lexicons, but 
there are some very substantial ghosts lurking in the critical apparatus of 


many a Classical author. ‘ 
Henry W. PREscotr 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Griechisches Butrgschaftsrecht. 1. Teil: “Das Recht des altgrie- 
chischen Gemeindestaats.”’ Von Dr. Jur. Joser Partscu, A.O. 
Prof. der Rechte an der Universitat Genf. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner, 1909. 


This is an exhaustive and scholarly treatment of suretyship in Greek 
law. The author approaches his task with an excellent equipment, con- 
sisting of a knowledge of Roman law and of the results of modern investiga- 
tion in German and Scandinavian legal history, and a familiarity with the 
Greek sources from Homer to the papyri. The book will appeal chiefly to 
those who are interested in Greek law or the larger field of comparative law, 
but the table of contents and the index of passages cited from Greek literary 
and epigraphical sources (a most commendable feature) render it a useful 
book for all students of Greek. 

By deductions based upon survivals of ancient practice in later times 
and upon the form of the institution in other legal systems, particularly in the 
German, he concludes that originally the surety was a hostage who upon 
failure of the guarantor to perform his promise came into the possession of 
the promisee to be disposed of as he saw fit. Originally the surety did not 
have the option of himself performing the promise. Later this option was 
allowed by special agreement. The earliest case of surety is found in 
Odyssey viii. 344 ff. Hephaestus’ question, πῶς ἂν ἐγώ σε Séoyu; shows 
that he contemplated the early form of suretyship but he finally agreed to 
accept specific performance by Poseidon in case of Ares’ default. At first 
sight it would seem highly improbable that a person should refuse to accept 
specific performance from any source, but in the light of the custom of 
demanding damages for all wrongs it is more plausible. A wronged person 
with a hostage in his hands would not be satisfied with mere performance 
when he had it in his power to exact substantial damages by disposing of the 
person of the surety. It is interesting to note that the author rightly 
accepts on legal grounds Thalheim’s interpretation of the troublesome line: 

Sarai τοι δειλῶν ye καὶ ἐγγύαι ἐγγνάασθαι, 
“‘Ohnmachtig sind die Birgschaften die den Ohnmichtigen gegeben werden.” 
This interpretation is found in the scholia. 

The statement that the Hero of Menander shows that “im 4. Jahr- 
hundert die Verpfandung von Kindern statthaft und in Uebung gewesen sein 
muss” is scarcely warranted. I suspect the situation in the Hero arose out of 
an agreement between Tibeius and his former master. Little is known 
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about these agreements. We know of some cases in which the freedman was 
not allowed to rear children (Calderini La manomissione 293). If he did 
the master retained the right to enslave them. The author wrongly regards 
Tibeius as an Athenian citizen. The words οἰκῶν ἐνθαδὲ Πτελάσι do not 
show that he “‘gehért zu einem attischen Demos, ist also attischer Biirger.”’ 
On the contrary the words indicate almost certainly that he was not a citizen. 
οἰκῶν ἐν Πτελέᾳ would be the technical description of a metic’s place of 
residence. <A citizen would be described as Πτελεάσιος (cf. Capps Four 
Plays of Menander 15; Foucart De libertorum conditione apud Athenienses 
50). Even if it be admitted that the words are not used in a formal way, 
they still furnish no evidence that this obscure freedman had been admitted 
overtvaenenip: Rosert J. BoNNER 
Catalogue des vases peints du Musée National d’Athénes; Supplément. 
Par GeorcEs Nicoue. Paris: Librarie ancienne Honoré Cham- 
pion, 1911. Text of 351 pp. and portfolio of 21 plates. Fr. 70. 


This is a supplement to the vase-catalogue of MM. Collignon and Couve, 
published in 1902. It includes the vases acquired by the National Museum 
of Athens subsequently to 1897, as well as certain groups which for one reason 
or another were omitted in the previous work. 

M. Nicole is already favorably known to students of Greek vase-painting, 
especially by his monograph on Meidiaset le style fleurr. The present catalogue 
makes the impression of thorough mastery of the extensive and difficult 
subject. Short notices prefixed to the various subdivisions constitute an 
excellent guide to the recent literature. It is gratifying to an American 
reviewer to observe that the contributions of Mrs. Hawes, Miss Hall, Messrs. 
Seager, Hoppin, and Fairbanks are apparently as familiar to M. Nicole 
as those of European archaeologists. 

More than half of the text is devoted to the earlier classes of Greek 
pottery down to the introduction of the red-figured style. It is this portion 
of the work which will be of chief interest to students. Several notable 
pieces are admirably published in the plates, viz., three superb jars of the 
‘Palace style” from Pylos on Pl. I, an Eretrian amphora of the seventh 
century B.c. on Pl. VII, and another of the sixth century from the same 
source on Pls. VIII and [X. The red-figured and other later pieces are less 
interesting. 

F. B. TARBELL 


Greek Diminutives in -ION. A Study in Semantics. By WaLter 


PETERSEN. Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn, 1910. Pp. vii4-299. 


Professor Petersen studies the various meanings of the secondary adjec- 
tive suffix -ἰο-, especially as it appears in substantivized neuter forms, for 
the purpose of finding the origin of the diminutive and related meanings of 
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-wv. The meanings of the adjective suffix are illustrated by ἱστίον, “that 
which belongs to the mast (ἑστός),᾽ “a sail”; ἀργύριον, “that which is 
made of silver (dgyupos),” ‘‘silver money”; ἀκόντιον, “that which belongs to 
the category of, or has the nature of, dxwv,’’ “α kind of javelin,” e.g., Apollo’s 
in H. Hom. Merc. 460; πτερύγιον, “that which is like a wing (rrépv§),”’ ¢.g., 
the battlements of a building; πεδών, “that which is like the ground 
(πέδον) in being flat, ‘‘a plain.” In the last two examples prominence is 
given to one point of resemblance in the midst of general dissimilarity; but 
when, on the other hand, likeness is contrasted with complete identity and 
the point of difference gets the emphasis, then out of the meaning “that which 
is like, but not equivalent to’’ is developed the deteriorative use of the suffix. 
So ἀνδρίον = “something like a man but not a real man,’’ “8 poor excuse for 
a man.” And the neuter gender here increases the deteriorative force. 
When the difference is one of size only, the derivative being the smaller, 
then the meaning ‘“‘that which is like but not the same” gives rise to the 
diminutive idea, e.g., παῖς, ‘‘child,” παιδίον, “baby.” Hence the deteri- 
orative and diminutive meanings of the suffix are both derived from the use 
of -ἰον to express similarity; and consequently the usual view of ancient 
and modern grammarians that the idea of small size was primary and was the 
source of the deteriorative meaning, is incorrect. But the hypocoristic 
force of -ἰὸν does come from its use as a diminutive suffix. The author 
maintains that the diminutive, deteriorative, and hypocoristic meanings of 
τιον were not inherited from the Indo-European mother-tongue, but were 
developed on Greek soil in post-Homeric times not earlier than the fifth or 
sixth century B.c., and that their absence from Homer was a more powerful 
influence than even their colloquial flavor in causing their avoidance in 
tragedy, elegiac poetry, Pindar, Bacchylides, and the later epic. 

The last quarter of the book is devoted to the longer diminutive suffixes 
ending in -tov, e.g., -ἰδιον, -αδιον, -αριον, which show the same variety of 
meanings as simple -ἰον. An extensive Greek index closes the volume. 

Professor Petersen has examined nearly every example of the suffix -wy 
in classic Greek and many in the later literature, he has striven to interpret 
each on its own merits, and, he adds, ‘‘I have not deemed it my duty to do 
my best to get a word into the diminutive category before allowing a different 
origin.” His work has been thorough and deserves high praise, and though 
we may not agree with him as to the exact interpretation of single words, 
e.g., παιδίον Ar. Nub. 132, κωπίον Ran. 269, πυγίδιον Eg. 1368, daxidov Vesp. 
511, oxevapiov Pax 201, Ran. 172, such minor criticisms detract nothing from 
the general excellence of the monograph. 

CHARLES W. PEPPLER 


Emory COLLEGE 
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Beitrdge zur Kenninis der aligriechischen Volksprache. Von ERNsT 
NacHMaAnson. Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundet i Uppsala, XIII, 4. 


An extensive collection of ‘significant errors’’ in Greek inscriptions and 
papyri, mostly belonging to the general phenomena of assimilation and 
dissimilation between non-contiguous sounds. Especially where the sounds 
belong to different words, e.g., Λάμπωνος (= Λάμπρ wvos as elsewhere in the 
same inscription) ἐλεύθερ ov, μητὶ (Ξε μητρὶ) Ἡ ρύλλῃ, etc., is the material 
almost wholly new, that is not previously brought together. Such cases 
are generally corrected by editors without comment. It is only when numer- 
ous examples of a similar character are brought together that their significance 
becomes undeniable. Yet it is still a delicate question how far these aro 
errors in writing merely, and how far they reflect slips in speech. That 
‘“‘Schreibfehler vielfach bloss geschriebene Sprechfehler sind und dann auch 
dieselbe Regeln zeigen” the author quotes from Meringer. No one will doubt 
that this is often the case. But, so far as the reviewer’s observation goes, 
the phenomena of assimilation, dissimilation, and transposition of non- 
contiguous sounds, while common enough in careless speech, ure dispro- 
portionately common in careless writing. A degree of inattention is possible 
jn careless writing, especially copying, which is not equaled in careless speech. 
If this is so, the probability is that only a limited proportion of the examples 
collected by the author reflect actual slips of speech—that is, in the individual 
cases. But they illustrate phenomena which are also current in speech, and 
in that way, even when not more specifically, contribute to our knowledge 
of popular speech in Greece. 

| CarL Ὁ. Buck 


Gesammelte philologische Schriften. Von JOHANNES VAHLEN. Erster 
Teil: Schriften der Wiener Zeit, 1858-74. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1911. Pp. viiit+658. M. 14. 


Professor Vahlen’s Latin prooemia indicibus lectionum praemissa were 
published in 1907-8 under the title Opuscula Academica. In order to round 
out the edition of his opuscula it remained to gather together the briefer 
essays written in German. This is the purpose of the present work, the 
first half of which is here under notice. Absolute completeness is not 
proposed, but the omissions and the reasons therefore are noted in the 
author’s preface. In the literary activity of a life so long and fruitful as 
that of Professor Vahlen some few items would naturally be of minor signifi- 
cance or of a character justifying exclusion on other grounds, and the sane 

1Instances under this head which the reviewer has happened to note in his own 


writing and hereby contributes to the statistics of this class of errors, are: psisolis 
(pstlosis), insuralum (insularum), prece discussion (preceding discussion). 
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judgment of the veteran critic may be safely trusted to exercise the proper 
discrimination. Another, realizing how much we all owe directly or indi- 
rectly to him, might find the task of choice embarrassing. . 

The matter presented is grouped under twenty-eight heads, εὐνὴν regard 
to subjects and authors rather than to chronology. The authors of whom 
the essays treat are Alcidamas, Aristotle, Gorgias, Lycophron, Plato, and 
Polycrates, among the Greeks; among Latin authors, Cicero, Ennius, 
Fronto, Horace, Livy, Minucius Felix, Plautus, Seneca Rhetor, Valerius 
Maximus, and Varro. The range of authors incidentally discussed or cited 
by way of illustration is very wide—just how wide we shall best be able to 
judge from the index which is to accompany the second part. All who know 
Professor Vahlen either from his academic lectures or from his publications— 
and who does not ?—are familiar with his method, the method of Lachmann, 
which relies solely upon a most meticulous and discriminating observation 
of linguistic usage. Such critical resources are to be acquired only by 
extensive and attentive reading, having constant regard to the MS tra- 
dition in distinction from the ‘“‘normalized” tests which are the bane of 
scholarship. 

It is a pleasure to find united here, among other essays of equal worth and 
interest, Professor Vahlen’s earlier studies on the Rhetoric and Poetics of 
Aristotle, on Cicero, and on the literary Epistles of Horace. Scarcely less 
valuable, because they deserve to rank as models, are a few reviews, such as 
those of Bonitz’ Index Aristotelicus and of Schanz’s Novae Commentationes 
Platonicae. They are not perfunctory notices, meting out summary praise 
or blame, but are genuine tests—if criticism may be so defined—affording 
the reader an opportunity of determining the worth of the work under review 
with reference to ἃ sufficient number of questions taken up in detail. Thus 
the review becomes a contribution to the subject in hand and should serve 
as a warning to the scholar, if he would but heed the much needed warning, 
to beware of uncritically accepting a conclusion because it is recommended 
by the authority of a reputed expert. 

After a lapse of thirty-seven years and more, it were folly to discuss the 
individual contributions contained in the present volume. Every classical 
scholar must take account of them when he deals with the subjects in ques- 
tion; and for men of the present generation the matter has in most cases 
been predigested in the newer Greek and Latin grammars or in the critical 
editions of the several ancient authors. But this does not imply that even 
they who have slight regard for the history of classical studies may content 
themselves with such triturates. Professor Vahlen’s work will long continue 
to serve as a model of the science and art of interpretation. To those who, 
like the writer, had the good fortune to be imbued in youth with the spirit 
of this master, as it was manifested in seminar and lecture-room, the body 
of essays here collected, thoroughly grounded in vital learning and perfectly 
poised in method, are at once, like all ideals, an inspiration and a rebuke. 
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Others, only less fortunate in that they have profited by his publications and 
by the spreading influence of the master upon other teachers, will join in the 
rejoicing of his pupils that it has been granted him to continue far beyond 
the proverbial three score years and ten his fruitful activity as teacher and 
author, and lives to crown it with a worthy monument, in which he sums up 
and enshrines it all.! 

W. A. HEIDEL 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Travels and Studies in the Nearer East (Cornell Expedition to Asia 
Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient). Vol. I, Part II, 
Hittite Inscriptions, by A. T. OtmMsTeap, B. B, CHARLEs, 
J. E. WRENCH. 


The members of the Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor have rendered a 
most excellent service to scholars in preparing what will undoubtedly be for 
many years the standard edition of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
Everyone knows how rapidly such inscriptions are disappearing before the 
ravages of time—and natives with an eye for the artistic possibilities of 
inscribed stones for the decoration of the walls of their houses and mosques. 
Every effort, therefore, to obtain more accurate copies of what still remains of 
these inscriptions deserves the highest praise. Without doubt the full value 
of this work, as well as its faults, will become apparent when we finally have 
a key for the decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphs. It is most regrettable 
that the members of the expedition did not make use of some of the simple 
devices of the photographer for the regulation of the amount of light and 
the direction of its fall upon the surfaces to be photographed. ΑΒ a result, 
the photographs of the inscriptions afford little or no help in determining 
the accuracy of the copies which this work has put at the disposal of scholars. 


D. D. LUCKENBILL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


XAPITES Friedrich Leo zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht. 
Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1911. Pp. 490. 


It would be more gracious to extend greetings to the distinguished scholar 
than to review the substantial volume which his pupils of the last two decades 
now offer him as the fruits of his instruction. By written as well as spoken 
word Leo has been a potent influence in this country; many Americans 

would be glad to join in the general congratulations. 
; The volume testifies to the broad interests of the master; a few fields 
of knowledge are represented only by a single article: linguistics in H. Jacob- 


1 Since these words were written report has been received of the death of Professor 
Vahlen, November 30, 1911. 
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sohn’s essay on stem-formations of nouns in Latin and Indogermanic; 
epigraphy in a discussion of ornamental inscriptions by P. Jacobsthal, who 
reveals Greek sources of the ornamental uses hitherto supposed to be Roman; 
archaeology in L. Weber's discussion of Die Minzprdgung des phrygischen 
Hierapolis; philosophy in a study of the development of Plato’s thought 
by K. Stavenhagen; E. Bruhn notes the contradiction between the char- 
acterization of Meno in Xenophon’s Anabasis and Plato’s conception of the 
man, and regards Xenophon as consciously opposing Plato; a Greek inscrip- 
tion found in a Lorsch MS and containing a ὅρκος βουλευτῶν, the text of 
which seems to date from the time of Augustus but with a furbishing up from 
the hand of some late rhetorician, is republished by E. Ziebarth for the first 
time since the sixteenth century. Two articles are in the nature of Rettungen: 
W. Crdénert contends that Lobo of Argos, a very early writer of a work 
De poetis, is wrongly discredited, and publishes a new text of his fragments 
with full apparatus; the Alexander to whom we owe a commentary on 
Aristotle’s Meteorologica is asserted by W. Capelle to be Alexander of Aphro- 
disias contrary to the view, generally accepted, of Ideler. Text criticism is 
represented by various notes on the new Menander by K. Fr. W. Schmidt 
and W. Volligraf, and on Cicero’s Epistulae ad Atticum by H. Sjégren; we 
have a satisfying foretaste of the new Teubner edition of Plutarch’s Moralia 
in H. Wegehaupt’s elaborate apparatus criticus, with text and prolegomena, 
of the essay aqua an ignis uttlror sit. 

It is perhaps significant that nearly half the essays in the volume deal 
with literary form; somewhat short of this field falls an article by K. Min- 
scher on the paragraphs treating of rhythm in Cicero’s Orator; in a study of 
Tibullus’ diction R. Birger explains the poverty and conventionality of 
the poet’s vocabulary as due to the influence of Atticism: the reviewer 
confesses that he finds Biirger’s tendency to reduce the usage of the poet 
to absolute uniformity rather vexatious, and his argument far from con- 
vincing. Perhaps the most stimulating essay in the book is a study of the 
supposed influence of contemporary philosophy upon Hellenistic poetry; here 
M. Pohlenz contends that the current practice of finding traces of Cynic and 
other doctrines in these poets is a mistaken one; poetry and philosophy 
come from the same roots; Hellenistic poetry is the equal and rival of philo- 
sophy, and quite independent of it. G. Pasquali reinterprets the prooemium 
of Aratus’ Phaenomena, and H. Hobein discusses the purpose and structure 
of the first declamation of Maximus Tyrius. Ina study of Plutarch’s Table- 
talk, K. Hubert argues that along with historical realism there is abundant 
invention and the result is a thorough literary refashioning of historical 
incident. On the Latin side Cicero’s De legibus is treated by Th. Bogel, 
who analyzes the composition and style of the second and third books; the 
treacherous field of contamination in Plautus is retrodden by G. Jachmann in 
a study of the Poenulus: a suggestive account of Vergil’s style in the Georgies 
by H. Schultz rejects the view that Nicander was Vergil’s model, contends 
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that the style is thoroughly Hesiodic, and finds in the Aristaeus-episode a 
transition to the Homeric style of Vergil’s later days. 

We must content ourselves with this sketch of the contents of a rich 
volume, in which we fancy there is little to excite the “‘Seavov ἐπισκύνιον᾽" of 
the master. 

Henry W. PRESCOTT 

THe University or CHicaGco 


Euripidis Fabulae. Ediderunt R. Prinz et N. WEcKLEIN. Vol. I, 
pars VII, Cyclops. Iterum edidit N. WeEcKLEIN. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1908. M. 1.40. 


Prinz began this well-known edition of Euripides with the Medea in 
1878; but protracted ill health and his premature death at the age of forty- 
three prevented his publishing more than three plays. In 1898 Wecklein 
continued the task, which he brought to completion in 1902. In the mean- 
while, however, he went back and revised Prinz’s three plays and is now 
similarly engaged upon his own earlier editions. The present play is the 
firstfruits of this undertaking. 

The Addenda et Corrigenda already given in the appendix to the last 
pars (the Rhesus) of the first edition and consisting for the most part of 
selections from Blaydes’ Adversaria critica in Euripidem and of Mancini’s 
new collation of the MSS in Rivista di storia antica IV, 3 ff., are incorpo- 
rated in the present revision, which is three pages larger than its predecessor. 
In the absence of an index lectionum discrepantium, I shall briefly indicate 
the alterations within the first hundred verses only. Apart from slight 
changes in punctuation and typographical arrangement, the text differs from 
the first edition merely in reading γενναίων μὲν for μοι γενναίων in vs. 41 
and δ᾽ for θ᾽ in vs. 46. The critical notes ¢t the bottom of the page and the 
Appendix coniecturas minus probabiles continens at the end are enriched at 
some ten points, in addition to the incorporations already mentioned. The 
second edition is more conservative than the first: thus, the square brackets 
are removed from about vs. 93 and the editor contents himself with the 
comment versus suspectus in the critical notes; and suspicion of vss. 27-31, and 
the conjectural readings olax’ ἄγων in vs. 15 and δρόσους in vs. 56 are trans- 
ferred from the critical notes to the appendix. But on the other hand, 
Wecklein’s conjecture δ᾽ in vs. 46 is elevated from the notes into the 
text. 
We are under great obligations to Wecklein for his untiring devotion 
to Euripides; but in one particular his work falls short—he should edit the 
Euripidean fragments and add them as a final pars to his edition. 

Roy C. FLICcKINGER 
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W. 5. Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage, 
neu bearbeitet von WILHELM KRo.Lu und Franz Sxurtscu. 
Zweiter Band, Die Literatur von 31 vor Chr. bis 96 nach Chr. 
Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1910. Pp. 348. Price, unbound, 
M. 6; bound in linen, M. 7. 


Since this volume is merely a revision of what has already won high 
praise and wide use in the United States, it will be reviewed simply as an 
attempt to bring the work up to date. 

While the sections retain the numbering, and in most cases reproduce 
the discerning characterizations and felicitous phrasings of the last edition, 
except for some elimination of superfluous words, a few verbal improvements 
(e.g., Augusteisch replaces Augustisch) and the like, some include important 
additions and changes (e.g., § 245, Tibullus; §§ 300, 301), or have been entirely 
rewritten (e.g., §232, C. Cornelius Gallus). In general, this revision seems 
to have been done with care and skill, but in §328, although Apollinaris 
and Claranus have lost the dubious companionship of Aemilius Asper, the 
Register (p. 342, 8.0. Aemilius Asper) still sends the reader to this section, and 
- all its references to the notes (2-5) are numbered incorrectly (cf. 8.0. Claranus 
and Potitus). Whether this is significant of the way in which the entire 
index was composed is a question to be left to the conscience of its 
compiler. 

The selection of the bibliography to be given. under each author was, 
of course, more difficult to determine than it was in the case of the history 
of Roman literature which Schanz composed on a different plan and larger 
scale for Miller’s Handbuch, and it is easy for the critic to do injustice by 
subjective criticism. Upon the whole, the philological activity of French-, 
Italian-, and English-speaking scholars has been better recognized, and 
omissions that even cursory reading will reveal, the revisers might justify 
as due to the requirements of brevity. But neither this nor the deficiencies 
of the library at Miinster, which Herr Kroll laments in his “ Vorwort,”’ will 
justify references to old editions of the books actually selected for mention. 
Thus, Boissier’s La religion romaine d’ Auguste aux Antonins is at least five 
editions beyond that noted on.p. 10, ἢ. 30, and L’opposition sous les 
Césars reached a fourth edition in 1900, while the note cites the second. 
Less excusable are the constant references to the sixth and once (p. 318, 
n. 4) even to the fifth edition of Friedlinder’s Sittengeschichte Roms, 
which had already been nine years in a seventh edition. On p. 19, the same 
note (6) gives the reader (purposely ?) a choice between the new and the 
old edition of Drumann’s Geschichte Roms. The reviewer notes what seems | 
to him a general weakness in the bibliography only in the references to 
works on the after-life of Latin literary works. Compare, for instance, the 
account that Schanz gives of Petronius’ novel with that in the book under 
review. 
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A few trivial slips may be corrected: Perotti in the Register stands for the 
Latinized form in § 284, 4; the page heading of p. 223 should have ὃ 288 in 
place of §285; and in §322, n. 10, “‘p. 281” should be read after “‘Boissier 
Tacite.” ‘‘Mass.,”’ appended to ‘‘Cambridge,”’ is a mystery to the ordinary 
German, ‘‘ Massachusetts’ is impossible to print, and so Schanz, ignoring 
the sixteen other states that possess communities of that name, merely adds 
‘‘Amerika.” In Teuffel’s work, one might flatter the city still more by 
emending §305, n. 2, “C. Beck .... Cambridge (Man),” by simply 
striking out the parentheses. At any rate, the place of publication should 
not appear, as at present, in three different forms within two pages. 

But some of these are small matters. The sponsors for this new edition 
of Teuffel’s History of Latin Literature can count on its constant use by 
American scholars, as the most convenient and accurate work that we have 
of its kind. Since, perhaps wisely, it takes no note of foreign translations 
of the Latin writers (even when one is contained in an edition that it men- 
tions; cf. Lowe’s Petronius, §305, ἢ. 7), we may suggest the advisability 
of adding these in a new edition of the English version (G. C. Warr, 1891- 
92), which is now earnestly to be desired. 


Watton Brooks McDANIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Imagines Philologorum. 160 Bildnisse aus der Zeit von der Renais- 
sance bis zur Gegenwart, gesammelt und herausgegeben von 
ALFRED GUDEMAN. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. M. 3.20. 


In 1892 Urlichs in Miller’s Handbuch, p. 33, noted with regret the lack 
of ‘eine wissenschaftliche Zusammenstellung und Herausgabe von Bildnissen 
der Philologen aller Zeiten.’’ This gap in our literature is now to some 
extent filled by Dr. Gudeman, in part from his own large collection of 
portraits of this kind. The likenesses are arranged for the most part in 
chronological order, but an alphabetical list at the beginning of the book 
gives the names of those included in it, with the date and place of their birth 
and death (for no living scholars are included) and the source of the portraits. 

The work forms a useful supplement to the author’s very serviceable 
Grundriss zur Geschichte der klass. Phil., and is, besides, one which will have 
an independent interest for classical scholars and cultivated laymen. For 
the benefit of the latter a few words of characterization might have been 
added under each picture. 

One can judge of the quality of the likenesses only from those of men whom 
one has personally known, and in some cases these are a little disappoint- 
ing, for example those of Mau and Christ; although others are excellent. 
One might regret also the absence of some likenesses which one would like 
to see, but which the author has doubtless been unable to procure. However, 
one cannot but be grateful to Dr. Gudeman both for the plan and for the 
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way in which it is carried out; for the making of such a book presents not a 
few difficult problems, and requires a far greater amount of labor and research 
than the casual turning of its pages might suggest. It is to be hoped that 
the success of the book and the discovery or acquisition of new material 
may warrant the issuing of a revised and enlarged edition as speedily as in 
the case of the Grundriss. 


JoHN C. RoLFEe 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 3 


Die Berichte des Photios tiber die finf dltern attischen Redner. 
Analysiert von A. VonacH. Commentationes Aenipontanae V. 
Ad Aeni Pontem, in aedibus Wagnerianis. 1910. 


Among the numerous notices and criticisms of Greek authors which are 
to be found in the comprehensive Βιβλιοθήκη of Photius, the interesting 
discussion of the Attic Orators has attracted considerable attention. These 
notices of Photius contain not only biographical facts but also critical 
estimates of the style and writings of the famous Canon of the Ten. As 
regards the source of these notices there has not been universal agreement. 
In an article entitled ‘‘The Criticism of Photius on the Attic Orators”’ in 
the Transactions of the American Philological Association (1907, XX XVIII, 
41-47), the present reviewer came to the conclusion that the source of 
practically all of the important criticism in Photius of the Attic Orators is 
the lost treatise of Caecilius of Calacte, περὶ τοῦ χαρακτῆρος τῶν δέκα 
ῥητόρων; further that much of the material in Photius is identical with 
criticisms in the Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators, which last com- 
pilation follows closely Caecilius. 

These conclusions of my own are corroborated by Vonach in this pains- 
taking investigation of 63 pages, which is an analysis of the criticism of 
Photius on Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus. The writer 
not only presents side by side parallel Greek passages from the Pseudo- 
Plutarch and Photius, but also quotes on these authors the statements found 
in the various ancient critics. 

Vonach’s conclusions are as follows. The article of Photius on Antiphon 
is based entirely on the Pseudo-Plutarch Vita (which in turn, is based 
chiefly on Caecilius), with the exception of the excursus beginning with 
the words, 6 μέντοι Σικελιώτης Καικίλιος (cf. Ofenloch Caecilit Calactint 
Fragmenta 92) which is derived directly from Caecilius or some intermediary 
source. 

The Pseudo-Plutarch is likewise the source of the account of Andocides; 
also of the statements regarding the life of Lysias, but the critical estimate 
of the latter orator goes back directly to Caecilius and is not based on Pseudo- 
Plutarch, although it is credible that Photius read the criticism on Lysias 
which is to be found in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and incorporated some 
statements from Dionysius with his own. 
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Vonach’s citation of ancient notices on Isocrates is very full, as it includes 
critiques from Cicero, Quintilian, Dionysius, Caecilius, Philostratus, Hermo- 
genes, and the Bios ἀνώνυμος. The biographical notice of Photius on 
Isocrates is shown to be certainly taken from Pseudo-Plutarch; the exact 
source of the literary criticism cannot be definitely ascertained but it is 
probably Caecilius, as in the case of the preceding three orators, although 
the possibility is not excluded that other critics may have been used to a cer- 
tain extent by Photius in supplementing his own views. 

So also in the case of Isaeus, Photius’ biographical statements have their 
source in Pseudo-Plutarch; the critical remarks in Caecilius. 

Vonach’s work seems to have been carefully performed and his analysis 
is, I think, sound. It is his intention to conclude the study with a similar 
investigation of the five later orators. 

LaRve Van Hoox 

Co.LumBiA UNIVERSITY 


Stichomythica. By L. Maccari. Urbini: Typ. Melch. Arduini, 
1911. 


This little monograph is a suggestion of possibilities in a little-worked 
field rather than an actual advance into the work. Prompted by a phrase 
of Korte’s, “stichomythia a comoedia ceteroquin aliena,” and by the absence 
in Gross’s thesis on the subject of an extended treatment of stichomythia 
in comedy, Maccari has here collected the stichomythic passages in the 
remains of Greek comedy and in Plautus and Terence. Unfortunately an 
apparent lack of definition has brought about the inclusion of much that is 
in neither form nor spirit stichomythia, and the omission of some passages 
clearly stichomythic in spirit at least. As a consequence his lists are not 
dependable. He reaches but one conclusion, and that an obvious one, that 
Latin stichomythia is a merely formal and rhetorical imitation of the Greek 
as Menander’s 18 of Euripides’. Finally he fails to see, or at least to point 
out, the fact that the long stichomythic passage in Menander of which 
KOrte is speaking is neither parody nor comic repartee but real attempt at 
the effect of tragedy and, as such, unique. 

J. LEonNaRD Hancock 
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Apuleit Platonicti Madaurensis Florida, recensuit RupoLrus HELM. 
' Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1910. 


The Florida of Apuleius is not in itself an extensive work, covering in 
this edition only 43 pages. But a photographic reproduction of a page of 
the codex, a preface of 60 pages, and an addition of 35 pages of advertise- 
ments help to make a volume of respectable size. The preface deals with 
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many questions of textual criticism, though without much bearing on the 
text of the Florida. As the latter is free from emendations and variants 
the task of a new editor is confined to the suggestion of new readings for the 
lacunas and hopelessly corrupt passages of the archetype. Van der Uliet’s 
edition of 1900 is criticized by Helm for a proneness to conjectural emenda- 
tion and because more value was placed on codex ¢ than on F, both of which 
are MSS of the eleventh century and are kept in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. But if Van der Uliet was too venturesome, Helm is too conserva- 
tive. He has left unchanged not a few passages which other scholars have 
declared unintelligible, and in others a slight change has not improved 
matters much. For example, in the well-known description of the flight 
of the eagle, p. 2 (Oud. 9), the MS reads inde cuncta despiciens ibidem pin- 
narum eminus indefessa remigia. Helm changes eminus to eminens, while 
Van der Uliet reads inhibens for tbidem, and all one can say is that the latter 
reading can be construed and that Apuleius certainly wrote neither of them. 
Helm’s few independent emendations are not always happy. The insertion 
of negare, p. 9, is quite unnecessary and no lacuna need be supposed after 
queat on the same page. The careful use of italics in the text and a copious 
critical apparatus keep the reader informed at all stages of the wording of the 
MS and the history of the present text. I have, however, noticed a few 
errors, such as the spelling filosophos, p. 9, and two slight inaccuracies in the 
crit. app., one on p. 2, where inniiens is given as Oudendorp’s text, though it 
is only a suggestion in the crit. app., and again, p. 41, Van der Uliet suggests 
commotam but gives the MS reading commentam in his text. The work of 
Helm is interesting and ingenious but in no doubtful case are his emendations 
convincing. 
THomas K. Spey 
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THE TACITEAN TIBERIUS 
A STUDY IN HISTORIOGRAPHIC METHOD 
By TxHomas SPENCER JEROME 


In a course of lectures on Roman historical material, which I 
lately had the honor of delivering at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, the sketch of Tiberius by Tacitus was examined at 
considerable length, and some conclusions were reached regarding 
the historiographic method adopted in its construction. The editor 
of this Journal having kindly intimated to me his desire to lay before 
his readers an outline of some of these conclusions, I gladly accept 
the opportunity to present a summary thereof for critical considera- 
tion by-those who may happen to feel any interest therein. The 
necessary limitations of space compel a considerable abridgment of 
the argument, which is perhaps not to be lamented, especially in 
view of the familiarity of the educated reader with the general 
subject-matter. | 

The conclusion that the sketch of Tiberius given us in the Annals 
of Tacitus is at least to a considerable extent untrustworthy has 
been reached by most scholars of today whose familiarity with the 
subject entitles their opinions to respect. This untrustworthiness 
becomes very obvious if we compare the historian’s generalizations 
with the data as given by him, out of which it might be supposed 
that the generalizations must have arisen. If a writer does not 
correctly summarize, in the form of general statements, the facts 
narrated by himself, we are justified in entertaining the gravest 
suspicions regarding his general character as a historian. Now these 
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_disharmonies between data and generalization are constant and 
glaring in the Annals. Among others we may mention the statement 
regarding the fates of those whom Tiberius is said to have hated: 
‘““omnesque, praeter Lemdum, variis mozx criminibus, struente Tiberio, 
circumventi sunt,” and the intimation as to the others who “‘ suspica- 
cem animum perstrinzere.’’! But if we trace out the facts as they are 
given later on we find that they do not bear out these statements. 
So also the alleged outrageous extension by the emperor of the 
““crimen majestatis’’ to cover calumnious words or trivial acts turns, 
when we come to examine the details, into constant interventions by 
Tiberius to prevent this extension by quashing such proceedings.* 
We read in the Annals general assertions of ‘‘ saeva jussa, continuas 
accusationes, fallaces amicitias, perniciem innocentium et easdem exitu 
causas conjungimus, obvia rerum similitudine et satretate’’; we are told 
that “‘ceterum ex eo praerupta jam et urgens dominatio’”’; that “‘at 
Romae caede continua’’; that ‘non enim Tiberium, quanquam triennio 
post caedem Sejani, quae ceteros mollire solent, tempus, preces, satias, 
mitigabant, quin incerta vel abolita, pro gravissimis et recentibus, 
puniret’’; and the emperor is depicted as ‘‘ quasi aspiciens undantem 
per domos sanguinem, aut manus carnificum.’® However when we 
come to look into the cases on which these charges are based, and 
Tacitus claims to report them fully,‘ we find this “harvest of blood”’ 
reduced to about one execution per annum on all sorts of charges, 
and in but few cases does Tacitus even suggest that the accused were 
innocent. On the other hand we find a very much larger number of 
cases in which Tiberius intervenes to quash harsh proceedings, cause 
the discharge or acquittal of the accused, or to lessen their punish- 
ment. Besides this, Tacitus tells us of mitigations of the criminal 
law by Tiberius from its former severity, and refusals to extend it so 
as to create new offenses, and of not infrequent acts of mildness and 
fairness.s In three classes of crime, indeed, the percentages of 
convictions were high, viz., in cases of adultery, of bribe-taking or 


t Annals i. 13. " σὰ ᾽ εὐ τι 

2 Ibid. i. 72; οἵ. i. 73-74; ii. 50; iii. 36, 49-50, 70; iv. 31; vi. 5, 7, θ. Only 
Montanus was punished, iv. 42. Euseb. Chron. an. 778. 

3 Annals iv. 33; ν. 8; vi. 7, 29, 38-39. 

‘ Ibid. iv. 32-33, 71; vi. 7. 

8 Ibid. iii. 24-28, 52-56; cf. ii. 50; iii. 50, 69; iv. 6-7; vi. 5, 16-17; et passim. 
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maladministration in the provinces, and of bringing false charges of 
- crime. The generalizations which Tacitus makes as to this last- 
mentioned matter of “delatio”’ are particularly inharmonious with 
the facts even as narrated by him. Indeed, under this ‘bloody 
tyranny,” it appears to have been much safer to libel the tyrant or 
to be accused of high treason than to engage in bringing accusations 
against the tyrant’s enemies; but we should not suspect this from 
the historian’s general remarks. 

Perhaps the most persistent charge that Tacitus makes is that 
the whole life of Tiberius was one of concealment, duplicity, and 
dissimulation, that there was nothing honest or straightforward 


about his thoughts, words, or actions. Clear language, we are told, 


came with difficulty from his lips: ‘‘ Tiberioque, etiam in rebus quas 
non occuleret, seu natura sive assuetudine, suspensa semper et obscura 
verba”’; and “60 aegrius accepit recludi quae premeret.” To this 
charge of wilful obscurity and duplicity, Tacitus returns again and 
again, giving as his final example of dissimulation the endeavor of 
this proud old man by the strength of his indomitable will to triumph 
over the mortifying feebleness of extreme age now near to death 
—or perhaps the historian means his final instance to be the emperor’s 
deathbed “duplicity” in seeming to die and then reviving. Now 
we cannot pretend to the clairvoyance of Tacitus in purporting to 
penetrate into the secret thoughts of a long dead man, but we can 
compare his general allegations of inveterate duplicity of language 
with what he gives us as quotations of the words of Tiberius; and 
with the exception of a very few instances, not half a dozen in all, 
where the emperor acted as anyone might naturally act in keeping 
his opinions or intentions to himself, we shall not find in the seventy 
or more quotations any indications of obscurity, concealment, 
trickiness, or disinclination to let his auditors know what he is 
driving at, nor any of that difficulty on their part in understanding 
him which Tacitus continually keeps asserting. As to the charges 
that he never meant what he said nor what his actions implied, we 
fail to discover any basis therefor save the historian’s direct intuitions, 
which certainly appear to be at variance with the facts given in 
detail and with which, it would seem, they should be in harmony. 


1 Ibid. i. 11; iv. 71; ef. i. 7, 33, 46, 73; iii. 16, 44, 64; iv. 31; ν. 1; vi. 50-51. 
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An analysis of the contents of the first six books of the Annals 
seems to disclose that they are composed of clearly separable ele- 
ments. In the first place there is the great mass of statements of 
fact, which so far as regards visible manifestations of conduct are 
favorable to Tiberius as a man and ruler; but to this class of facts 
are in most cases attached sneers, hints, innuendoes, insinuations, or 
assertions that the act should not be taken in its apparent and 
obvious significance, but that it meant something quite different. 
In the second place we find a small number of statements of actions 
by Tiberius quite inconsistent with the general mass, and highly 
reprehensible. The third category consists of broad and sweeping 
assertions regarding Tiberius’ conduct and character which are not 
legitimate inductions from the facts of the first class, and which in 
some cases are not based on any facts at all appearing in the narra- 
tive, or are contradicted thereby. Either they arise out of facts not 
set forth; or else, as seems more probable, they are in the nature of 
deductions from some undisclosed premises—the same apparently 
as give rise to the sneers, hints, and innuendoes; or else the writing 
defies any logical analysis whatever. 

The attitude taken by scholars in the presence of these dis- 
harmonies has varied. Until recent years it was the general custom 
to extend the doctrine of verbal inspiration to Tacitus, and to swallow 
all contradictions on the “credo quia impossibile”’ principle. Lecky 
refers to a certain type of mind which confronted by a manifest 
contradiction declares it a mystery and an occasion for faith. Now 
this mental attitude of sturdy credulity, while not extinct, has 
declined together with a belief in other miracles. Another and 
much less medigeval position regarding Tacitus is that taken by 
some eminent scholars, among whom I may mention the late Professor 
Pelham as giving a clear statement of it.1 This theory is that Tacitus 
merely followed an established tradition regarding Tiberius, perhaps 
somewhat heightening the colors thereof. But with all possible 
respect for the supporters of this theory, we are compelled to say that 
it is absolutely unsupported by any legitimate foundation. The 
contemporaneous evidence as to Tiberius is uniformly favorable. It 
is said that this is due to fear or flattery, though so far as we are 


1 Essays, pp. 33 f. 
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informed no one gained anything by flattering this prince who 
detested flattery, while he repeatedly quashed proceedings against 
those who lampooned him. But for eighty years after his death, 
we find all sorts of writers—moralists, philosophers, publicists, 
satirists, and poets—who did not hesitate to speak freely about 


certain other Caesars, making statements about Tiberius indicating ᾿ 


that the “established tradition” as known to them was quite differ- 
ent from that which this theory requires. More persuasive even 
than their direct statements are their casual, incidental references to 
him, where real opinions most surely manifest themselves, and which 
simply could not have been written had these authors held the 
Tacitean view of him. Can wesuppose that Juvenal, if he had heard 
such stories as appear in Tacitus, would have found no tarter phrase 
to apply to him than a reference to his tranquil old age—‘ secura 
senectus’”’ 21 Indeed it would appear from Tacitus himself that his 
sources were rebellious to his general theories, since how else can we 
explain the preponderance in his book of statements of public actions 
by Tiberius contrary in character to the historian’s generalizations 
—statements the force and effect of which he is continually weaken- 
ing by the addition of glosses and comments, hints and innuendcoes. 
Surely he did not invent these statements so troublesome to him, 
he must have found them in the authorities he followed. 

An explanation on which more reliance can be placed, and in 
which there are doubtless some elements of truth, is that the picture 
of Tiberius has been distorted by personal, social, and political bias 


—either the bias of earlier writers taken over and dressed up by - 


Tacitus, or the bias of the historian himself, or a combination of the 
two. But as to the theory of the bias of earlier writers as the source 
of the Tacitean Tiberius, it is subject to the same weakness as the 
“established tradition” theory, of which indeed it is a part—it is 
not, in many important particulars, borne out by any extant material. 
Passages can be found in Seneca, Pliny, and Josephus indicating that 
he was not a sympathetic character and that he was severe in the 
matter of punishments, but a good deal more than that is needed for 
the purposes of this theory. 


1Juvenal Sat. x. 75, 93. Cf. Philo Leg. ad Cat. 2, 6, 21, 26, 28; Seneca De ben. 
iv. 31; Pliny N.d. xiv. 28; Josephus Ant. xviii. 6; Plutarch De ezil.9; De def. or. 17. 
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As to the existence in Tacitus of a strong hatred against Tiberius, 
there seem to be grounds for serious doubt. Hate is a powerful 
mental stimulant—it takes possession of the mind, dominates it, 
directs it. It creates an abundance of justificatory beliefs and 
evidential facts and suppresses those facts which make against it. 
It produces in the mind a creative, transforming, and selective 
activity, which can be felt in all parts of its products. It diverts the 
mind from all mental presentations which are inharmonious to itself. 
Were Tacitus dominated by a real hate of sufficient intensity, for 
instance, to cause him to invent the Capri scandal—which is almost 
certainly an invention—it would have had a greater unifying power 
on his mind, it would have made him more consistent, more watchful 
for non-sequiturs, more keen to drop out facts which made against 
him, or to garble them into relevancy and consistency. It would 
not have been possible, in view of this writer’s literary skill, had he 
been possessed by this passion, for us to see through the haze of his 
hints, innuendoes, disingenuous comments, and unsupported generali- 
zations, and to discern behind that thin veil the lineaments of the 
real Tiberius, in a way that Clodius, for instance, cannot be seen in 
the writings of Cicero, or Claudius in the Apokolokyntosis. More- 
over, Tacitus attributes some of the worst tyranny to the Senate 
and exculpates Tiberius. How then, if we reject the trustworthiness 
of the Tacitean picture of Tiberius, are we to explain it? 

To understand such a matter as this, we must bear in mind the 
fact, so often inadequately realized, that there were certain respects 
in which ancient customs, ideals, characters, and ethical doctrines 
and practices differed from ours, and that these differences had a 
profound influence on their historiography. Adequately to deal with 
this subject is obviously impossible in these few pages; they can be 
no more than mentioned. 

In the first place, Roman education from the time of the later 
Republic onward was devoted almost exclusively to the study of 
rhetoric. To use beautiful language effectively, regardless of the 
nature, value, or truth of the ideas conveyed by it, became a passion 
which dominated men throughout their lives. As Quintilian says, 
the literary work of a man bears the impress of his school education. 
Now the object of this training was frankly avowed to be the pro- 
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duction, not of truth, but of the imitation of truth—of verisimilitude. 
The result naturally was seriously to impair the feeling for veracity 
and sincerity; as Merivale justly says, ‘‘the pernicious effects of 
this solemn trifling seem to have perverted the moral sense of the 
Romans more speedily than even their literary style.” There was 
some criticism of this rhetorical education, but rather because it 
failed to produce really great eloquence than because it destroyed 
the feeling for truth.! 

Another point we must remember is that the Romans were a 
very free-spoken and highly censorious people and from an early 
period indulged habitually in scurrility, vituperation, invective, and 
personal abuse with a freedom and to an extent calculated to bring 
a blush to the cheek of the traditional Billingsgate fishwife. What 
is especially difficult for moderns to understand is that this kind of 
talk was a mere inveterate habit, ‘‘ which the rhetorical education of 
the day encouraged and which no one took very seriously.’’ Cicero 
clearly explains that to call a man an adulterer, a pimp, a pervert, 
was mere outcry and abuse, intended to provoke the adversary by 
insult, and that it was regarded, if well done, as “facetious” and 
“urbane.” It was not in the least a real assertion of the truth of 
the matters alleged.?, Indeed shocking scurrility—or what we should 
regard as such—was often indulged in affectionately, as by soldiers 
to a beloved general, possibly with an idea of averting the malevo- 
lence of Nemesis. 

In some quite different fields of thought there is to be found the 
same habit of using words in other than their plain natural sense. 
Thus the Stoics argued that everyone who did not attain to the 
height of the “Sapiens” was a “‘Stulfus,” and that the “ Stultus,”’ 
not being entirely good, was entirely bad—Stoicism not admitting 
moral nuances—and consequently possessed every vice in posse if not 
in esse. Being a potential rake, debauchee, coward, and traitor, 
he might be so stigmatized. This same method of justifying the 
ascription of every vice to those who held erroneous speculative 
opinions passed on to Christianity, and the Fathers agreed that 


1 Quintilian ix. 2. 81; ii. 17. 26f., 39; v. 12. 22; Cicero De off. ii. 14; Seneca 
Epist. 40, 45, 48, 49, 52, 82; Petronius 1-4, 46; Tacitus Dial. 26, 29, 31-35. 


2 Cicero Pro Coel. 3, 13. δ Seneca De ben. iv. 26-27; cf. Quintilian xii. 1. 23. 
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pagans or heretics might properly be charged with every sm and 
crime, however invisible, because idolatry implied them all. 

The lack of any grasp of scientific principles was another charac- 
teristic of the Romans which must be kept in view. Without any 
clear idea of the uniformity of natural phenomena or of the nature 
of causation, they were vague and inexact in observation, and relied 
in reasoning mainly on sophistries and fallacies, on happy phrases 
and verbal juggles. Most striking is their apparent blindness to 
contradictions, either in themselves or in others. The juxtaposition 
of mutually exclusive propositions did not seem to shock them or 
even to attract their attention, and they rarely seem even to be 
aware of incongruities between statements about facts and the facts 
themselves. 

In view of all this, we are not surprised that their notions on 
veracity were very loose. Perfectly shameless mendacity character- 
ized nearly all of them. Cicero, who was no doubt above the average 
in character, was an inveterate liar. Quintilian, also a virtuous man, 
makes his Institutes of Oratory in great part a treatise on Lying as a 
Fine Art.! Eusebius, for instance, has a chapter in his Praeparatio 
Evangelica on the “‘ Use of Falsehood for the Benefit of Those Who 
Need It’’; and most of the Fathers regarded it as a valuable medicine 
in their ethical pharmacopeceia.? 

The leading Romans for centuries used religion in political warfare 
as a scheme with which to trick the people, and the pagan gods were 
represented as frequently practicing mendacity. What is less 
generally known is that most of the Christian Fathers did not hesitate 
to attribute mendacity to God and to Jesus,’ while curiously enough 
Christian legends always represent the devil as trustworthy and 
veracious. Such facts are highly significant in view of the fact that 
men’s moral ideas may be seen in the character they ascribe to 
their gods. 


1 Cicero Ad fam. ii. 16; cf. De orat. ii, 59; De off. ii. 14; Brut. 11. No doubt 
the impossibility of relying on an enemy's parole was one reason for the Proscriptions. 
Quintilian ii. 17. 26-39; iv. 2. 89-094; 123-24; thid.7.1f.; xii. 1. 1-14, 34-45; «bid. 7. 7. 

Cf. Jerome Epist. xlviii. 13; lii; John Chrysostom De sacerd. i. 6-8; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vii. 9. 

3 E.g., Ambrose De fide v. 16-18; Jerome Epist. xlviii. 13; Hilary De Trin. ix. 
62-75; Gregory I Moral. xxxiii. 7,9; cf. Harnack Hist. of Dogma III, 307; V, 264. 
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It is evident that persons whose education was mainly devoted 
to rhetoric and who remained all their lives vastly enamored of 
beautiful language, and furthermore who were frankly and freely 
mendacious, though regarding a good reputation for honesty a 
valuable asset on occasions when one wishes to deceive'—it is evident 
that such persons will approach the writing of history with somewhat 
different ideas from those which we regard as suitable. So indeed 
we find it. Historiography was generally regarded as a branch of 
oratory, and that mendacious inventions might properly be used 
therein seems to have been conceded. Cicero calls them ‘“men- 
daciuncula’”’ and cites Panaetius, the gravest of Stoic philosophers, 
to justify his liberality of view.2, Some, like Plutarch and Diodorus, 
held history to have for its aim the enforcing of moral truths. 
Quintilian, after defining the aim of poetry as that of giving pleasure, 
which aim it pursues by the invention of pleasing falsehoods, declares 
that history borders on poetry and indeed may be said to be poetry 
unfettered by meter; and in another passage seems not to doubt 
that historians make use of their “poetic license.’’ Aelius Aristides 
puts history somewhere between oratory and poetry.® 

So well was all this understood that none of the ancients— 
although they often asserted their own veracity—seem to have had 
much confidence in the historical writings of others. Polybius 
speaks of the inextricable maze of falsehood into which his prede- 
cessors had fallen; Sallust is skeptical about many of the stories as 
to Catiline; Josephus asserts that the histories of Nero and of those 
before him are full of mendacity; Tacitus declares that after the 
battle of Actium true history ceased to be written, and comments 
most severely on the worthless character of what passes for the 
history of the early Empire—a Judgment in which Cassius Dio fully 
concurs, adding that much that has been written is false and almost 
every incident has been distorted. Vopiscus defends a contemporary 
against a charge of inaccuracy by claiming that Tacitus and all the 
great historians have made misstatements; whereat the critic 


1 Quintilian xii. 1. 12. 


2 De orat. ii. 59; De off. ii. 14; Brut. 11; cf. Ad fam. v.12; Ad Ad. iv. 6; Sallust 
Cat. 14, 22. 


" Quintilian x. 1. 28-31; ii. 4. 18-19; Ael. Arist. Panath. disc. ii. 513. 
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graciously yields and admits that one may with an easy conscience 
indulge in mendacity in company with these masters of historical 
composition. Lucian, the belated rationalist, deplores the inability 
of writers to distinguish between history and oratory, or even between 
history and poetry.' Similar expressions of skepticism are to be 
found in almost every writer. As Cotter Morrison well says, ‘“‘The 
old masters of history resembled . . . . the old masters of painting. 
Both thought little of what we call ‘local color,’ of close conformity 
to the scene and object delineated, provided they produced striking 
compositions with grand outlines and rich tints, which were attractive 
and beautiful for their own sake.”’ 

When we take into consideration the foregoing elements of Roman 
life, the exclusively rhetorical education, and the craze for it which 
pervaded Roman society—and Tacitus was a skilled orator, devoted 
to it from his youth—the generally loose ideas as to veracity and the 
blindness to contradictions, the lax views as to the duties and 
obligations of a historian, as well as the opinions of the Romans on 
the harmony between their historians’ practices and these lax views, 
the hypothesis arises that the Annals may be an example of historical 
writing done according to the method of the rhetorician, and that 
this is the true explanation of those disharmonies, which are not 
explicable on the theories that Tacitus told the truth, or followed 
an established tradition, or that a strong bias against Tiberius 
entered into the composition thereof. Now it would contribute very 
greatly to establish this hypothesis if an examination of the settled 
rules of rhetorical composition and of Tacitus showed indications 
that he followed them carefully in detail. 

By the time of Tacitus the labors of many generations of rheto- 
ricians had reduced that art to a science, a kind of applied psy- 
chology, at which the moderns should not sneer, since it has deluded 
most of them. Fortunately we have an elaborate treatise on this 
matter by Quintilian who was the leading Roman educator during 
the years of Tacitus’ youth, and whose precepts and doctrines, 
whether or not the future historian received, as some have thought, 


1E.g., Josephus Ant. xx. 8. 3, 11; Tacitus Ann. i. 1; Hist. i. 1; Cassius Dio liii. 
19; liv. 15; lxi. 8, 11; Vopiscus Vit. Prob. 1; Vit. Aur. 2; Lucian Scrip. hist. 7 
οἱ passim. Cf. Lucian Hermotimus and Phtlopseudes, passim. 
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his education from him, may be taken to represent the rules of 
rhetoric as they existed at the time when Tacitus was acquiring his 
mastery of them. Let us see, then, whether the maxims of this 
artful science find expression in the Annals. 

1. The color.—Historical narration, being treated as if it were the 
narrative part of an oration, must possess the unity which belongs 
to a work of art; a general “color’”’ must infuse it and unify it, making 
it organic and hence artistic. This general ‘‘color”’ or conception 
of the characters should pervade the whole treatment and tint each 
fact set forth... To allow the underlying ideas to be controlled and 
modified by the natural color of each fact would not be art. In 
adopting a general color as to a person, what one does is to select 
some ideal typical character—e.g., the miser, the lover, the hero, 
the coward—and then bring the person chosen into harmony with 
this “‘type.” It is much easier mental work and produces much 
neater results to deduce a person’s qualities from a selected type, 
than to observe and discriminate the actual manifestations thereof 
in acts, and thence induce the general picture; and this method is 
still in high favor among nearly all men. We may recognize modern 
types upon which much character-drawing is built in the “pluto- 
crat,”’ the “honest farmer,” the “rum-seller,” and many others. 
We find in ancient writers frequent recognitions of the fact that 
episodes are invented to fit the characters ascribed to individuals, 
as according to Tacitus was done in the case of Tiberius and 
Sejanus.? 

Now a type that had long been in high favor with rhetoricians 
was that of the “‘Tyrant’’—the person, in the original meaning of 
the word, who deprived the aristocracy of its special privileges. The 
Romans took this over from the Greeks along with the rest of their 
rhetoric, and with the Roman love of invective and the aristocratic 
detestation of tyrants—for the emperors were technically tyrants in 
that they deprived the nobles of their right of plundering the world 
—the denunciation of tyrants flourished mightily. The schools rang 
with declamations against them and tyrannicide was evidently in 


3 Quintilian iv. 2. θά et passim; Seneca Conirov. i. 3.9; ii. 7. 4 f.; ii. 1.24f. Cf. 
Boissier Tacite, pp. 211-12. 


2 Annals iv. 11; cf. p. 274, n. 1. 
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high favor with Quintilian.' Ez hypothesi, there were no good 
tyrants, and the elements composing the character of the “Tyrant” 
were long definitely established as Cruelty, Injustice, Suspiciousness, 
Craftiness, and Sensuality, from which followed naturally horrible 
Anguish of Soul. These characteristics were as well established 
conventions as with us are the benevolence of Santa Claus, the 
depravity of the Politician, and the greed of the Capitalist. 

Now for reasons upon which we can only speculate, perhaps 
because of bitterness resulting from suppressed fear and indignation 
under Domitian, perhaps because he wished to rid himself of the 
taint of his profitable subservience to this monarch, perhaps because 
he found, as he said, that ‘‘muck-raking”’ writings were eagerly read, 
perhaps because he felt like his friend Pliny? that the proper way 
to show your loyal appreciation of a sympathetic prince like Trajan 
was to hate and denounce his predecessors as tyrants, with the 
conclusion understood that the reigning sovereign was exempt from 
this blame, perhaps because physical ailments soured him as he grew 
older, his writings became progressively more bitter. Tacitus seems 
to have constructed this sort of a logical framework for his sketch of 
Tiberius: viz., the major premise consisted of the typical Tyrant, 
possessing the qualities assigned him by the rhetorical conventions: 
all Tyrants are cruel, unjust, suspicious, crafty, and sensual, and ulti- 
mately experience anguish of soul. The minor premise was: Tiberius 
was a Tyrant. The conclusion was the general ‘‘color”’ that Tiberius 
had the qualities mentioned and experienced the due anguish. With 
this framework he proceeded to construct his narrative. 

2. Argumentation.—To argument, in our sense of the word, 
rhetoric paid little attention. The method of rhetorical narration 
was not to argue but boldly to assert, and to persist in asserting— 
‘‘asseveratio et perseverantia’’—and above all things, be bold. History 
is written to tell a tale, not to demonstrate ἰὑ--- αὐ narrandum non 
ad probandum.’’> We may note that the modern psychologists assert 
that this is the sound psychological method of persuasion. 

t Quintilian xii. 1.40; Juvenal vii. 151; Tacitus Dial. 35; cf. Reure De Scriptorum 
a eat Hominum cum Romanis Imperatoribus [nimicitiis—a most valuable 


2 Hist i. 1; Pliny Pan. 53. 
8 Quintilian iv. 2. 94 f., 103, 108; v. 13. 15, 22; x. 1.31. 
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3. Appeals to passion.—In place of argument great stress was 
laid by the writers on appeals to the feelings or passions of those 
whom one wishes to persuade. This is the greatest glory of the art, 
says Cicero, and Quintilian urges his disciples frequently to keep their 
narratives sufficiently embellished to stir up the feelings of the 
auditors, for the chief power of the rhetorician lies in exaggeration 
and disparagement.! For this purpose one should have “purple 
patches” ready at hand to interject into his narrative, so as to liven 
it up, catch the attention, stimulate the emotions, and gain the 
sympathy of those whom one addresses. These prepared passages 
had various names depending on their length and character and 
much was written about them, but this need not detam us.? 

These bits of embellishinent, of course, say our guides, should 
artfully be made to appear artless, and here as elsewhere all bias and 
prepossession must be carefully concealed. To this end it may be 
valuable to feign an air of doubt, and it is here that a good reputation 
for gravity and uprightness is valuable.* We may note the frequency 
with which Tacitus protests his veracity and impartiality, and gives 
an appearance of scrupulous fairness by expressions of skepticism 
regarding some more than usually improbable story of which we have 
no trace elsewhere. At times he almost seems to be defending 
Tiberius.‘ 

4, Personal attacks—When you wish to attack a person who 
stands well, says Cicero, it is safer at first to conceal your intentions 
and subtly to undermine him. After having propitiated the minds 
of your auditors it may be well to deny that you are going to attack 
the other party, so as not openly to seem so to do, but yet go on 
doing it cautiously and gradually alienate their favorable disposition 
toward that person, and in some way bring him into unpopularity, 
hatred, or contempt. Irrelevant things may be brought in if they 
will arouse prejudice, and you may refer to his relatives or the 

1 Quintilian ii. 17. 26-29; iv. 2, passim; iv. δ. 5-6; viii. 3. 89; tbid. 4, passim; ix. 
3. 27; Cicero De orat. iii. 25-27; ii. 53; De rhet. inv. i. 16; Dion Chrys. Orat. xi. 

2 Quintilian ii. 4. 21f.; viii. δ, passim; Cicero De rhet. inv. ii. 16; see note 1], 
supra; Seneca Controv. i. 1. 3,7; ii. Praef. 1; vii. 5; ix. 5. Cf. examples in Annals, 
6.κ., ili. 33, 65; vi. 6, 19, 22, 89-40, 50, ad finem. 

δ Quintilian iv. 2. 57, 117; ix. 2. 19, 65f.; x. 3. 184; xii. 1. 11-13; Cicero De 


rhet. ine. i. 17; ii. 16. 
‘E.g., Annals i. 1, 76; iv. 11. 
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circumstances of his past life. Touch lightly the points favorable 
to him—lay stress on the unfavorable. If it cannot be shown that 
he has committed any wrong or even been suspected thereof, it is 
well to suggest that he formerly concealed his wickedness, or that he 
had no opportunity to manifest his evil disposition, or had some 
reason to refrain from evil acts.1_ This passage of the great model of 
Roman literary men might be taken to be a summary of the intro- 
duction of Tiberius to the reader of the Annals. Tacitus first 
professes his detachment and impartiality, concealing the savage 
arraignment which is to come. Augustus is represented as craftily 
founding a despotism on the ruins of liberty, by cajoling the army 
and people and destroying all opponents. It is suggested that he 
caused Hirtius and Pansa to be murdered, that he unpatriotically 
destroyed Cassius and Brutus from hate, that he falsely betrayed 
Sextus Pompey and Lepidus, and insidiously ensnared Antony. 
After Actium, says Tacitus, there was peace, but a bloody peace. 
At Rome there were the murders of the Varrones, the Egnatii, and 
the Juli—rather strong, these plurals, for the execution of one 
Egnatius in 19 B.c. and one Varro in 22 B.c. m due course of law, and 
the suicide of one Julus in 2 B.c. to escape trial for his adultery with 
Julia. In regard to Tiberius’ mother Livia, he says that upon the 
death of their father Agrippa, the boys Caius and Lucius Caesar 
were cut off by natural death, or by the arts of their stepmother . 
Livia. ‘‘ Ut” with the perfect indicative seems also rather strong 
for periods of fourteen and sixteen years between the deaths of 
Agrippa and of his children, and the hint seems hardly fair when 
we consider that the boys, who had been for years conveniently near 
Livia, died in distant parts of the Empire. But even worse is the 
hint that Livia poisoned Augustus, the husband with whom she had 
lived in harmony for fifty-two years.? 

The stainless and austere private life, the long years of arduous 
public service, the brilliant military and civil career of Tiberius are 
not mentioned, though his two consulates and two triumphs—all 
abundantly earned—are sneeringly referred to as “‘congestos juvent 


1 Cicero De rhet. inv. i. 16-17, 21, 24-25; ii. 8-17. Cf. Ad Herennium i. 7. 

3 Hints of murders chargeable to Livia appear frequently; see Annals i. 3, 5-6, 
10; iii. 3, 19; iv. 57, 71; when v. 1 was penned, the author did not seem to have 
these in mind. 
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consulatus triumphos’’; but it is said that he was proud and had given 
many indications of a cruel nature; and we are confidently told that 
while at Rhodes he “‘meditated nothing but vengeances, deceptions, 
and secret sensualities.’”’ The historian in writing later that up to 
the death of Augustus, Tiberius was “‘egregium vita famaque,’’ seems 
to indicate that these meditations were unknown until somehow 
revealed over a century ἰδίου. Tiberius’ advancement to the 
Empire is ascribed to the secret machinations of Livia or her open 
domination over the aged emperor;—she was not far from his age. 
In another place, indeed, Tacitus says that Augustus had fully settled 
on Tiberius as his successor in 11 B.c.,? and he definitely adopted 
him in 4 A.D. and associated him in the government of the Empire. 
Then there is a hint that Augustus regarded him as infamous and 
base and was intending to elevate the insane Agrippa Postumus, 
and it is also intimated that there was some irregularity about the 
assumption of authority by Tiberius after Augustus’ death, and 
about his orders to the soldiers, though there is no question that this 
was quite within his legal military powers. His prompt acquiescence 
in the wishes of the Senate is stigmatized by the phrase “arrogantt 
moderatione,”’ and it is suggested that there was some grave impro- 
priety in his stationing a guard at the time of the funeral procession 
of Augustus. Nothing very important is said, nothing very precise 
is asserted in all this introduction, but by use of the method indicated 
by Cicero the ordinary reader of the Annals is prepared to expect any 
sort of acts natural to a secret debauchee and a mean and brutal 
tyrant. 

5. Dealing with hostile facts—This disingenuousness in under- 
mining a person’s character was not limited to introductory matter. 
The rules of rhetoric as to the handling of facts which are incongru- 
ous to the writer’s prepossession are most instructive. It should be 
borne in mind that these rules had been built up in relation to 
forensic oratory where there was an opponent present, but his- 
toriography, being regarded as in the nature of the narrative part of 
an oration, was conducted by its oratorical writers in accordance 
with them. Now it was laid down that to pass over a known fact 
when it was hostile to your general contention, would be in effect 


1 Annals i. 4; cf. vi. 51. 4 Ibid. iii. 56; cf. iv. 57. 
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to admit it, while to deny its existence or grossly to misstate it would 
be highly dangerous; and hence the student is cautioned against 
inJudicious suppressions thereof.. We have observed the curious 
fact that Tacitus’ narrative is full of detailed statements of fact 
hostile to his general theory, and now we get the explanation of it. 

It is laid down that the proper procedure is to admit these 
troublesome,elements into the narrative, but in some way to destroy 
their effect.2 Of course some things are better treated by general 
language boldly and confidently used, sometimes with an affectation 
of contempt, and students are warned against too meticulous attempts 
to wipe out every adverse fact.2 Where this kind of treatment will 
not do, there are other methods of meeting the situation. As we have 
seen above, Cicero suggests manipulating the emphasis, arousing 
prejudice by introducing irrelevancies, and suggesting that the person 
in question concealed his past misdeeds, or had no opportunity to 
commit them, or had good reasons to refrain from them. This 
method of denaturalizing facts was used by the great orator himself, 
for instance in explaining his relations with Catiline, and with 
Dolabella,‘ and seems to have been a favorite expedient with Roman 
orators when they got their imaginary constructions too much at 
variance with known facts. It is the keynote of Tacitus’ attempt 
to explain his own incongruities and disharmonies. From the first 
day of Tiberius’ reign, when he appeared to be modest and deferential 
to the Senators so as to penetrate, says the historian, into their 
designs and warp their words and looks into crimes—though we are 
told of no cases of the sort—on through his acquittals of accused— 
against whom, it is said, he secretly raged—or his pardoning or 
quashing proceedings against them, lest his wicked character be 
discovered—up to the last chapter where his reasons for never saying 
what he meant, and rarely doing what his wicked heart desired, are 
said to be his fear, or consideration, or regard for his stepfather, for 
his son, for his nephew, for his mother, or for Sejanus—in all parts 
of the work we have Cicero’s precepts applied by Tacitus ad nauseam. 
There is not much consistency in all this delirious psychology. 
Sometimes, we are told, he hesitated only when it had to do with 


1 Quintilian iv. 2. 66-67, 76-78. 3 Ibid. v. 13. 22, 36-37, 51. 
2 Ibid. v. 13. 71., 37. ‘Cicero Pro Coel. 4-6; Phil. xi. 1-4. 
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the Senate, or again when he was not acting as an advocate; again 
we are told it was all feigned; again, that his mind was naturally 
ever irresolute and perplexed (a victim of aboulia?); again that he 
was actuated by subtle policy; again because he liked to deceive. 
Cicero’s suggestion is certainly used most amply.? 

Other ways of lessening the effect of troublesome facts are laid 
down. Much can be done by cleverly handling the facts narrated, 
changing the order, juggling the words or telling them somewhat 
differently. A judicious use of vituperation, pathos, wit, or ridicule 
may carry us over thin ice, and an epigram may often serve as the 
vehicle of invective. A very safe thing is to dwell on the atrocity of 
the act. An accuser will always insist that everything bad that was 
done was the result of deliberate wickedness and cruelty, while the 
good acts were done for some selfish object and not out of good-will. 
In the field of motives, the rhetorician has full swing. A great deal 
can be effected by a careful choice of words to give color and char- 
acter to an act; as for instance we may call a somewhat disingenuous 
man, a thief, or a woman who has committed an impropriety a 
harlot, οἷο; We have already mentioned illustrations of this in 
the Annals. 

6. Hints and innuendoes.—Indeed a great reliance of the rhet- 
orician seems to have been on some kind or other of hint, or innuendo, 
so as to awaken suspicion and lead to a discrediting of that part of 
the evidence which makes against the rhetorician. Besides the 
methods suggested above, there is the one highly commended by 
Quintilian and effectively practiced by Cicero—that of describing 
vividly the enemy’s personal appearance, how he was inflamed with 
wickedness and fury, how his eyes glared, how cruelty showed itself 
over his whole countenance. In making these word pictures, says 
Quintilian, it is permissible to invent details, and he further tells us 
that while in earlier times these purple bits were generally put forth 
distinctly as imaginative, in his day they were treated as actual 
occurrences. With more boldness still one may give to his discourse 
wonderful effectiveness, says Quintilian, by displaying the thoughts 

1 Annals i. 7, 46-47, 74, 8Q; ii. 65-66; iv. 31; vi. 30, 51. Ferrero seems in his 
last book to lean to the aboulia theory. 


2 Cicero De rhet. tnv. i. 16, 21; ii. 16, 36; De orat. ii. 53, 59; Quintilian iv. 2. 
62, 76-77, 80, 83; vi. 3, passim; viii. 1f.; ix. 2. 93. 
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of an adversary as he might declare them himself! Here we find 
laid down the rules which so strikingly characterize the treatment 
of Tiberius in the Annals. As we have seen, the great mass of the 
bare facts narrated, stripped of disguises, either contradict or at least 
fail to give support to Tacitus’ theory, but to nearly every such fact 
is attached a gloss, or comment, or assertion, or interpretation 
suggesting that the act as regards Tiberius, however fair it seemed, 
was in reality base or contemptible; all this is done with sufficient 
art and skill to prevent the ordinary reader from giving the natural 
interpretation and due weight to the facts. These additions are not 
parts of the events narrated; they are either mere assertions, sneers, 
or descriptions of facial expressions—even when Tiberius was in 
Capri—or allegations contradicted by other facts, or private con- 
versations which could hardly have been known, or inner motives, 
thoughts, desires, intentions, or feelings, which Tacitus or whoever 
invented them could have discovered only by direct intuition.2? In 
fact they are undoubtedly deductions from the historian’s pre- 
established “‘color’”’ or general theory used according to the rules of 
rhetoric to break the force of the great mass of material so rebellious 
to the picture he set out to draw; yet being set forth in biting and 
striking phrases, they have been ordinarily taken to be facts out of 
which the generalizations were obtained by induction, and the rea] 
facts, more soberly stated, have passed out of the dazzled minds of 
most readers. Space does not permit me to do more than to refer 
to some samples of these cases in the foregoing notes, or to cases 
cited in earlier pages. 

7. Invention of episodes.—But the foregoing expedients were not 
the only ones suggested by the rhetoricians, and practiced by Tacitus. 


1 Quintilian ix. 2. 29f., 40-44; viii. 3. 70; iv. 2. 123-24; iii. 8. 49f. Cicero In 
Verr. v. 62; cf. Pro Milo. 32. 

2 Mere assertions: e.g., Annals i. 75; iii. 3, 8; ef. i. 6, 63; iii. 16, 44; vi. 23, 25, 
26. Sneers: i. 74, 80; ii. 38, 52, 84; iii. 12; iv. 8, 9, 38. This last example is very 
feeble work. Factal expressions: ii. 29; iii. 15, 16, 44; iv. 34; vi. 9. Statements 
elsewhere contradicted: i. 72, 74 (cf. ii. 27); ii. 50; iii. 44 (cf. iv. 6-7); iv. 29 (cf. did. 
30); vi. 30 (of. tbid. 8), 38. So also the assertion in i. 13 as to the slaughter of enemies, 
see passim, and nearly all the generalizations. Private conversations: i. 3, 6, 69; iii. 
15; iv. 3, 7, 17, 39; vi. 21, 26, 46. Inner thoughts, feelings, etc.: e.g., i. 4,7, 11, 14, 
52; ii. 52; iii. 64; iv. 1,31; v. 2; vi. 13, 40, 46; and at least forty other places. The 
secret thoughts of Livia, Sejanus, and even of Haterius, Nerva, etc., are also well 


_ known; 6.Κ., iii. 3; iv. 3, 12; vi. 4, 26, etc. 
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We sometimes need—and it is quite permissible—of course to accom- 
plish virtuous ends—to insert pure inventions, false statements; so 
says Quintilian. These must be carefully fabricated so as to seem 
probable, and if possible be connected with something which is true. 
They should not contradict one another, or what is acknowledged to 
be true, nor should they be liable to easy disproof. It is well to have 
them as far as possible free from effective contradiction, as, for 
instance, by basing them on one’s own knowledge, or on that of a 
dead man. Cicero says that the truth of the matter is of no impor- 
tance, provided an air of verisimilitude is obtained, and they be done 
with boldness so as to catch the attention. That these were common 
enough in historical writings we have seen in the foregoing pages, 
and there are but very few cases of any sort of a writer being 
as scrupulous as Seneca showed himself in admitting that his 
imagination sometimes triumphed over his veracity.! | 

Tacitus certainly does not; yet we can be reasonably certain that 
he did not refrain from availing himself of the foregoing expedient. 
It is possible for us with reasonable certainty to pick out some of 
these products of the rhetorician’s art inserted in the course of the 
narrative to support the general ‘“‘color” he has adopted. Real 
events have antecedents and consequences, they are interconnected 
by innumerable bonds of cause and effect; speaking generally they 
cannot be left out without there being any trace of their omission, 
nor can they be inserted without some indication. The patch shows. 
Real events do not suddenly happen and then become as if they had 
never existed, leaving no trace in the mind of contemporaries, nor 
apparently in that of the narrator himself, while subsequent events 
continue to occur as they could not have done had the episode in 
question been a real one. 

For instance, the eleven years’ orgy on Capri may be classed as 
one of this sort. Passing by the fact that there is no hint of it in. 
any writer prior to Tacitus—and indeed most of them use language 
which would have been impossible had such an event occurred—we 
find enough to condemn it in Tacitus himself. It has no relation to 
anything told of Tiberius’ past life, save the statement of what he 


1 Quintilian iv. 2. 19, 88-94, 101, 123-24; Cicero De orat. ii. 59; De rhet. inv. 
i. 16, 21, 29; ii. 16; Seneca De ben. i. 10; De trang. an. 15; Epist. 97. 
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thought about in Rhodes thirty years before. Tacitus tells us that 
Tiberius hated vices, “‘vtia oderat,’’ that free livers dreaded correc- 
tion by a prince who lived with ancient austerity, and that he was 
severe against all forms of debauchery. His friends and associates 
were men of gravity and in the suite who accompanied him to Capri 
there is no mention of others than learned and decent men.! No 
scandal is charged against him by Tacitus, or by anyone else, in all 
his life up to his retirement to Capri when aged sixty-seven. It 
would seem that in locating this purple story at Capri where Tiberius 
was living in strict retirement, and where consequently the known 
details of his life must have been few, Tacitus is following the precept 
above quoted, to make your inventions such as are least likely to be 
easily contradicted. This is observable in other cases.2, The hypoth- 
esis of some terrible senile insanity cannot be accepted in view 
of the fact that such a psychosis would unquestionably have caused, 
or have been accompanied by, a physical and mental collapse in a 
very much shorter time than eleven years; yet Tacitus describes him 
to us at the end of his life as still energetic in looks and speech, and 
strong in intellect, and but a few days before his death, at the age 
of seventy-eight, exhibiting clearness of mind and strength of will.’ 
The general charge that he abandoned public affairs and spent his 
time in debauchery is wholly inconsistent with the repeated refer- 
ences to his active oversight of governmental matters. Although 
Tacitus gives us so many details with names and places as to the 
emperor’s acts in regard to comparatively tame matters, he leaves 
vague and indefinite the general accusation of the brutal seizures of 
high-born children; yet any one of these acts, if true, would be far 
richer in harrowing details harmonious to Tacitus’ purposes, than 
any other thing that he narrated. Even more surprising is Tacitus’ 
failure to make the natural, obvious, appropriate, indeed the neces- 
sary and unavoidable comments which must have followed his 
statement, referring to the last year of Tiberius, that he was desirous 
of standing well with posterity. Indeed in many other places 


1 Annals i. 80; ii. 50, 85; iii. 52; iv. 14, 20, 42, 58; v. 3; vi. 26, 27. 

2 E.g., Annals iii. 16, 44. 3 Annals vi. 50; cf. thid. 46. 

« Ibid. iv. 67; cf. iv. 70, 71, 75; v, vi, passim. 

δ Ibid. vi. 1. At vi. 7 he asserts that he proposes to spare us no horrors. 
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Tacitus passes over opportunities for stinging comments, of which 
it is hardly possible that such a master of bitter phrase could have 
failed to avail himself, had he held the Capri orgy in mind as authentic 
material.? 

It is probable that most of the material for the Capri tale was 
derived from the long discredited and forgotten scandals circulated 
in Rome by Julia and her lovers during the retirement of Tiberius 
to Rhodes, 6 3.c. and after, in their endeavor to discredit him and 
perhaps compass his destruction. The statements as to military 
and political events made by Suetonius (xli) as happening during 
the Capri residence are flatly untrue as to the years 26-37 a.p., but 
are substantially correct if referred to the Rhodian retirement, and 
the poem quoted by the same writer (lix) is clearly from the 
earlier time. But space forbids me to set forth here the arguments 
for this hypothesis. 

An extremely instructive comparison may be made, in this matter 
of the detection of invented episodes, between the story of Nero’s 
singing on the stage, which has the marks of a real fact—the relations 
with past and future events—and the yarn as to his obscene public 
atrocities, which has all the characteristics of a dream episode 
emerging from the inane, and being forgotten when the sleeper 
wakes; but this lies somewhat beyond the scope and the necessary 
brevity of this paper. ~ 

One example of the way Tacitus manages his general narrativ 
will perhaps be sufficient to enable us to see how this kind of history 
is written. The government, we are told, had assumed the char- 
acter of a furious and crushing despotism, and the historian declares 
from time to time that he has to record only savage mandates, 
incessant accusations, faithless friendships, the ruin of the innocent, 
and cases all with the same result. Gloomily he refers to the con- 
tinual destruction of citizens, the glut of blood, trivial charges 
punished as heinous crimes, the remorseless tyrant, who, having left 
for a moment his Capri villanies and rape of children, is lurking about 
the suburbs of Rome to gaze upon the torrent of blood.? These 
generalizations are quite at variance with the facts as given in detail, 

1 Jiid. vi. 46; cf. iii. 52-54; iv. 36-38; vi. 9, 23-26. 

9 Itid. iv. 33; v.3; vi. 1, 29, 38, 39. 
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but impress most readers’ minds more strongly than the scattered | 
facts; for they rely on the author to digest details and furnish 
them with inductions. 

Now the foregoing elements furnish the ‘‘color,’”’ the appeal to 
passion, the vivid narrative recommended to awaken hatred and 
horror. Let us then examine a connected sketch, say the first few 
chapters of the sixth book, the bloodiest period of this furious 
tyranny. It leads off with a terrible passage touching with brief 
but highly colored phrases on the duplicity, tyranny, continuous 
orgy, and shame at his villanies and lust of the septuagenarian on 
Capri. Then follows a letter from Tiberius containing some ironical 
but courteous and good-humored chaffing of the Senate over a silly 
resolution it had adopted for giving him a bodyguard of twenty 
armed Senators—it is agreed by all that Tiberius detested flattery 
and servility. But a proposition to give the praetorian soldiers front 
seats at the theater is sharply disapproved—surely not unreasonably 
—by the emperor as ultra vires, and as an attempt to interfere with 
military discipline and so promote sedition and discord. The 
originator of the project, a rhetorician, was expelled from the Senate 
and later from Italy, and later still, ‘‘custoditur domibus magistra- 
tuum.’”’ Then a dangerous plotter and informer, an old tool of 
Sejanus, is denounced and he in turn denounces another of the same 
sort. Both are condemned to some unspecified punishment to the 
great satisfaction of the Senate and apparent entire approval of 
Tacitus. One of them is executed later on for this or other offenses; 
the fate of the other does not appear. The consuls of the previous 
year had quarreled and made violent charges against one another. 
Haterius prosecuted them for not backing up their charges. One 
threatened to impeach the other before the emperor, but a request 
was made by a consular, not improbably on behalf of Tiberius, that 
the whole thing be dropped; thus the matter ended. To relieve the 
tameness, Tacitus, ἃ propos of nothing, throws in an innuendo 
against Tiberius by suggesting the narrow escape of these persons 
from destruction at the hands of the tyrant, and by setting forth the 
atrocious meditations and the debauched character of Haterius, 
which insured him safety from the cruelty of that prince. Thus 
the real facts are quite lost sight of and the rhetorical color supported. 
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Then another person is accused of a multitude of crimes including 
sneers at the monarch. The Senate convicts him, but on appeal 
Tiberius quashes the proceedings, writing the Senate to beg them 
that ‘“‘words maliciously distorted and the freedom of convivial 
conversation might not be twisted into crimes.” But evidently this 
will never do; something must be done to save the situation; for 
his theory, repeated in the next chapter, is that under Tiberius a 
mere careless word was a crime; so he inserts the innuendo that the 
escape of this person is due to his flagitious but useful services to the 
tyrant, and then breaks into the flow of the narrative with some 
highly improbable assertions about alleged statements by Tiberius 
of his confusion of mind and terrible anguish of soul, and some 
rhetorical reflections on this as a just retribution for his atrocities, 
and on the laceration of tyrants’ hearts in general by their cruelty, 
lust, and manifold wickedness. This passage is a rhetorical common- 
place, which we find in Tacitus’ contemporaries and as far back at 
least as Plato.!. Then he takes up the narrative again with a mention 
of the punishment by the Senate of the delator in the foregoing case. 

Next after this, Tiberius causes to be put on trial before the 
Senate two persons for crimes which Tacitus does not specify. They, 
being convicted, make accusations against two other persons. Tacitus 
breaks into his narrative twice in this chapter, once to indulge in 
rhetoric on the terrible plague of delation and prosecutions for trivial 
words, though his facts show that delation was very hazardous and 
that trivial words entailed no punishment; and again to assert that 
he, differing from most writers, will not omit any of these melancholy 
recitals of sufferings, however painful it may be. But he has told us 
nothing very bad so far. However, he omits altogether telling us 
what really happened to these four men. We suspect that if any- 
thing very serious had happened he would not have omitted it. 

Then there is recounted the trial of a man on the nonsensical 
charge of having been a friend of Sejanus. The accused very properly 
says in effect, ‘Certainly, I was following the emperor’s example.”’ 
He is at once joyously acquitted, and his accusers for this and other 
crimes are condemned; but Tacitus is vague as to the punishment, 


᾿ς 1 Annals vi. 6. Cf. Dion Chrys. Orat. vi; Persius iii. 35 f.; Plato Rep. ix. 6; 
Gorgias $$ 55, 170 f. 
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“exilio aut morte.”’ I am inclined to suspect that this whole episode 
is a rhetorical exercise, to blame Tiberius for Sejanus’ oppressive 
acts. The speech purports to be delivered in the emperor’s presence, 
but he was not in Rome during this time. 

Next comes the case of a man who committed suicide because 
Tiberius withdrew from him the hospitalities of the imperial table 
on account of his scurrilous writings against the emperor’s adopted 
son. Tacitus seems sympathetic to the victim. Perhaps this is a 
‘““mandate of despotism.” 

Following this, five well-connected persons at once were charged 
with treason. The Senators gave an anticipatory shiver—but 
prematurely—since two were acquitted and the trial of the others 
was ordered by the emperor to be indefinitely postponed, and nothing 
more is heard of them. The innuendo however appears that Tiberius, 
though still in Capri, exhibited ominous tokens of displeasure— 
“tristibus notis’’—against one of the accused. Two years later 
this person was involved in other charges, including adultery, and 
committed suicide. 

The narrative is again getting rather tame for a reign of “undan- 
tem per domos sanguinem,” and even with the “tristibus notis”’ will 
hardly stir the reader; so our rhetorician, according to the rules of 
his art, proceeds to “stimulate our emotions” and administer a 
shock by the information that “not even women were exempt from 
danger. With designs to usurp the empire they could not be charged; 
so their tears were made a crime and the aged Vitia, mother of 
Fufius Geminus, was executed because she wept over the slaughter 
of her son.”’ It appears from Cassius Dio that Fufius committed 
suicide two years before, but no writer anywhere gives any hint of 
such a monstrous act of illegal brutality as that which Tacitus here 
mentions, nor does Tacitus add anything anywhere to elucidate this 
passage. Credat Judeus Apella. 

Now the unembellished facts we have reviewed, which cover 
about one-sixth of the accusations set forth by Tacitus for the reign, 
show that of the twenty cases—omitting the Vitia story, which, even 
if true, is expressly charged upon the Senate—in nine of them the 
result was acquittal, abandonment, or quashing of the proceedings, 
or indefinite postponement amounting to abandonment, and in most 
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of the cases the moderating influence proceeds from the ‘bloody 
tyrant.”” In one case a Senator is expelled and exiled. In four cases 
there were convictions but no indication is given of the nature, or 
even of the fact of sentence. In three cases delators were convicted 
of false accusations and other crimes, but their sentences are uncer- 
tain. In two cases there were convictions of men who were odious 
as delators, and two years later we hear of the execution of one of 
them. These two condemnations seem to Tacitus, or his sources, 
fully merited, and he does not deny the guilt of any of the others. 

Besides these, one Senator is pleasantly chaffed and one satirist is 
forbidden the emperor’s table. No claim is made that any innocent 
person was convicted. Yet by the author’s skilful use of about a 
dozen invented passages, innuendoes, and declarations of secret 
thoughts made according to the rules of rhetoric, the general effect 
of the recital on ordinary readers, and on some scholars, is to make 
them forget the tame factsand remember the striking embellishments; 


and the impression produced is that one is reading the record of a ° | 


i 
ι 


bloody tyranny. The mastery of unscrupulous persuasion developed 
in ancient writers by a sedulous and almost exclusive devotion to 
rhetorical studies, based on a sound empiric psychology, has during 
all the succeeding centuries filled the world with a mass of distorted, 
contradictory, and impossible stories in all branches of human 


thought. When even today so justly eminent a scholar as Dr. 


Rhodes thinks that he finds in Tacitus ‘‘diligence, accuracy, love of 
truth and impartiality, ... . truthfulness and fairness in the 
narrative,” we cannot sneer at rhetoric. It may seem poor enough 
stuff when analyzed, but it did its work to the confusion of his- 
torical knowledge, and in popular opinion has probably damned 
Tiberius beyond rescue. 

It would be obviously absurd in seeking to reconstruct the mode 
of composition used by an ancient writer for one to pretend to any 
exactness or precision of details, or to think it possible to dispense 
altogether with some guarded use of the imagination in establishing 
probabilities; but in a general way the method by which Tacitus 
produced his sketch of Tiberius may be inferred from inherent 
indications, and briefly sketched somewhat as follows. In making 
these surmises we should adopt as a general canon for determining 
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the probable order in which certain ideas were taken up by Tacitus, 
that this order of adoption is indicated by the relative completeness 
of the fusion of the idea with all the facts narrated. Limitations of 
space forbids me to attach supporting arguments to this outline. 

His “color” was not fully developed when he began. Probably 
he started with the conception of Tiberius as cruel: the Romans 
were getting soft, and serving less and less in the army, were less 
fainiliar with the old severity of Roman discipline; but much of 
Tiberius’ life had been passed in that school. His rigorous punish- 
ment of adultery, false accusations, and oppression by public officials 
seemed harsh to many noble culprits.' Furthermore, the cool- 
headed, far-sighted, self-controlled person, especially if disillusioned 
and somewhat dour, always seems to the impulsive and emotional to 
be cruel. Tiberius was unsympathetic and perhaps scornful to the 
decadent nobles and the pleasure-seeking crowd; hence he was 
deemed proud. He was probably the ablest man of his times, but 
the circumstances of his earlier life had developed much reserve in 
him; hence he seemed crafty, appallingly so to the sloppy minds of 
most of his contemporaries; and as he could see through their shallow 
schemes and silly flattery, he seemed suspicious. 

From these attributes of Pride, Cruelty, Craftiness, and Suspicion, 
all characteristics of the Tyrant, Tacitus seems to have made certain 
generalizations, such as severity in administration of the criminal 
law, extension of the “‘crimen majestatis,”’ encouragement of delation, 
etc. He then probably drew off from his sources a generally correct 
transcript for his narrative, slightly garbling it and adding innuendoes 
to endeavor to make it harmonize more completely with his “color.”’ 
Duplicity and Dissimulation were of course the established devices 
for bringing rebellious facts into harmony with the desired result. . 

At this point probably we may assume that he went over his work 
and put in the embellishinents “secundum artem’’—protestations 
of veracity, spirited assertions of imperial despotism, punishinent 
of careless words, remorseless pursuit of personal enemies, rage 
against critics, and the like, accompanying them with the suitable 
allegations of a face distorted by evil passions, or a mind filled with 
wicked thoughts. Some inventions were added where the narrative 


1E.g., Annale ii. 50; iv. 31. 
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seemed to drag, and changes in phraseology were made in some 
places, so as to bring the facts into closer harmony with the theory. 
But still certain passages from the first state seem to have been too 
pleasing to his rhetorical taste to be sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
scientific demand for consistency.! The ancient mind was not, as 
we have observed, very intolerant of contradictions. 

His artistic enthusiasm may be supposed to have grown with the 
joy of procreative activity, and to have warmed him toward his 
work—to have made him more venturesome and audacious. At 
any rate it appears highly probable that certain additions were made 
at an even later stage of the work; they are so incongruous and so 
detached from, and unsupported by, the other parts. We may not 
unreasonably suppose that he felt the need of following the rules of 
art and of keeping his readers’ emotions stimulated. The charac- 
teristics of the typical Tyrant had not yet been exhausted by him, 
and seem to have suggested to him certain piquant developments of 
his color. We may infer his artistic enthusiasm from the very lurid 
character of some of these additions. A strong excitement was 
needed to push him to the point of attributing horrible Injustice, 
disgusting Sensuality, and blatant Anguish to Tiberius, the law- 
respecting old Roman of blameless life and dignified self-control. 
However, a few touches were added, such as Tiberius’ attitude toward 
Cremutius Cordus,? the slaughter of Vitia for her tears, the Capri 
orgy, and the tyrant’s groan of despair. The book was then pub- 
lished, fortunately for the cause of historical truth without that final 
revision which was necessary to bring all its parts mto harmony 
with the various changes and insertions that had been made since it 
was first written out. The last chapter, at least in part, was added, 
or rewritten, and there was apparently a revision of the introductory. 
part of the first book; but many most patent incongruities were left 
untouched in the body of the work. Perhaps this was due to haste; 
or perhaps Tacitus had become so suffused with his “color,” that 
everything seemed to him harmoniously tinted—the critical faculty 
in relation to their own work sometimes fails artists for this reason 


1E.g., Ibid. iv. 6-7; v.1; iii. 52-55, 69. Some of these harmonising attempts 
are conspicuously feeble, e.g., i. 75, 76; iv. 38. 
2 Cf. Seneca Cons. ad Marc. 1, 3-5, 15, 22. 
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—or perhaps he neglected that sage precept of Quintilian:! ‘‘The 
speaker ought to keep in mind what he has invented, since what is 
not true is apt to be forgotten, and the common saying is just, that 
a liar ought to have a good memory.” 

In some such way as this a great literary creation was made, 
which, however unreal as a piece of history, has impressed itself on 
the imagination of the world with a strength that modern criticism 
has done little to weaken; and so the artistic heritage of mankind, 
together with its Hamlet and King Lear, its Don Quixote and 
Mephistopheles, contains the imposing figure of the Tacitean Tiberius. 


Capri 
February, 1912 


1 Quintilian iv. 2. 91. 


PATRONYMICS AS A TEST OF THE RELATIVE AGE 
OF HOMERIC BOOKS 


By Joun A. Scorr 


Wilhelm Meyer in his dissertation De Homert Patronymicis, 
Gottingen, 1907, confidently assumed the ability of marking off 
the different Homeric strata by the varying use of patronymics. 
This work was most favorably reviewed by K. F. W. Schmidt in the 
Berliner Phil. Woch., 1907, 993; was immediately placed among 
the authorities in Christ-Schmid Griech. Lit. Gesch.® 32, and p. 35 
in the next edition, each edition containing a footnote voicing 
approval, and it has also, with slight reservation, been adopted by 
Professor Cauer in his Grundfragen?, p. 150, where this high praise 
is given: ‘Die Dissertation verdient allen Dank fir die Voll- 
stindige und klare Darlegung der Verhaltnisse.’’ Meyer’s results, 
as given in his own summary, are briefly as follows (p. 66): ‘Ut in 
Tliadis recentibus partibus ita in tota Odyssea patronymicorum 
usus rarescere incipit. Etiam in multis aliis rebus inter Iliadis et 
Odysseae stilum discrimen haud ita parvum interesse satis constat. 
Ergo ex eis quoque, quae de usu patronymicorum ir Iliade et in 
Odyssea enucleavimus, concludendum est inter haec duo carmina 
intervallum satis multorum annorum interesse.”’ If this be true 
it should go far to answer any arguments in favor of unity of author- 
ship, but in this matter the simple fact of comparative numbers is 
of little importance, since in such scenes as concern Calypso, the 
Cyclops, Circe, or Eumaeus, patronymics are obviously not to be 
expected. The whole question then is one of sphere; this sphere 
is as follows: 

1. Patronymics are especially used to confer dignity or honor, 
as the following proofs will show; Scholiast to B 23: ἡ πατρωνυμία 
Tous εὐγενεῖς ἥδει; Agamemnon advised his brother to salute the 
leaders: 

K 67 φθέγγεο δ᾽, 7 Kev ἴῃσθα, καὶ ἐγρήγορθαι ἄνωχθι, 
πατρόθεν ἐκ γενεῆς ὀνομάζων ἄνδρα ἕκαστον, 
πάντας κυδαίνων᾽ 

(CLassicaL PHILOLOGY VII, July, 1912] 293 
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In the battle near Lade the Samian leaders agreed to desert the 
cause of the Greeks, but the captains of eleven ships refused to 
follow them in their treason, so accordingly remained and fought— 
Herodotus vi. 14: καί σφι τὸ κοινὸν τὸ Σαμίων ἔδωκε διὰ τοῦτο τὸ 
πρῆγμα ἐν στήλῃ ἀναγραφῆναι πατρόθεν ὡς ἀνδράσι ἀγαθοῖσι 
γενομένοισι. 

Agamemnon is regularly addressed by his patronymic; only once 
in the Iliad does any speaker use the simple and unmodified name 
Agamemnon while speaking to the king in his own presence. Prac- 
tically all the Greek heroes are given patronymics, while bastards, 
slaves, and menials have no such title. The fact that the patronymic 
confers honor is shown in the character both of those to whom it is 
given and of those from whom it is withheld. Why is it that the 
suitors are regularly denied the honor of a patronymic? Meyer’s 
answer to this question is given on p. 64: “Nullam patronymicorum 
raritatis causam afferre possum nisi quod dicam Odysseae tempo- 
ribus patronymicorum usum non adeo viguisse.”’ Cauer quotes this 
with evident approval in his Grundfragen?, Ὁ. 150. The reason why 
neither the babbler Thersites nor the beggar Arnaeus-Irus has a 
patronymic is evident: the poet has no desire to honor them. One 
of the most difficult tasks for the poet of the Odyssey is to show that 
the slaughter of the suitors is not rather a deed of vengeance than 
of justice, hence to represent them as unworthy of pity or mercy, 
since if the hearer’s sympathy is with them the purpose of the poem 
is lost. Homer accomplishes this with surprisingly few details. 
At their very first appearance Telemachus felt that he must put 
his guest far from the suitors: 


a 133 μὴ ξεῖνος ἀνιηθεὶς ὀρυμαγδῷ 
δείπνῳ ἁδήσειεν, ὑπερφιάλοισι μετελθών. 


Even though they were seated at a distance their conduct is so 
unbearable that Athena said to Telemachus in a burst of indignation: 
a 253 ὦ πόποι, 7 δὴ πολλὸν ἀποιχομένου ᾿Οδυσῇος 

δεύῃ, ὅ κε μνηστῆρσιν ἀναιδέσι χεῖρας ἐφείη. 


In this same speech she sets before him the example of Orestes 
and urges him to destroy the suitors either secretly or openly. 
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True, as Meyer and Cauer emphasize, the suitors are of princely 
stock. The poet must concede this, since men of low birth could 
not presume to seek the hand of Penelope. But he creates no 
currents of respect or sympathy in their behalf. The leaders are 
uniformly coarse, cruel, and vicious, so that there is no pity when 
Antinous is shot without warning, and none when Eurymachus 
immediately meets a similar fate. The hearer assents when Odysseus 
calls them “Dogs,” and approves the merited punishment which 
follows. After the leaders have fallen and external help is despaired 
of, the suitors show the bravery of hopelessness, rallymg for a brief 
and heroic struggle. Here their bravery is rewarded by the use of 
patronymics (χ 241): Δαμαστορίδης ᾿Αγέλαος also Πείσανδρος 
Πολυκτορίδης. This might well pass for a description from the 
Iliad, since the use of the patronymic is identical with that found 
there in similar scenes. It is most significant that on the one 
occasion in which the suitors show any traces of heroism they are 
given this honoring title. ᾿ 

Meyer says οἱ Ctesippus (p. 63): ‘‘Ctesippus, qui 6 locis com- 
paret, semel patronymico appellatus est nomine proprio non addito: 
ubi introducitur patronymicum deest.” Ctesippus is given the 
patronymic (χ 287): ὦ Πολυθερσείδη, which is patronymic in form 
only, and instead of being a mark of honor is a term of severest 
reproach. Homer never joins the interjection to the true patronymic, 
as I have elsewhere shown: A.J.P., 1903, 192. Then the rendering 
is not, ‘“‘Thou son of Polytherses,” but “Thou child of insolent 
rashness.” This word is of the same formation as Thersites, both 
being derived from θέρσος, the Aeolic form of θάρσος. The words 
Θερσίτης and Πολυθερσείδης carry in themselves the proof of a 
common origin. It was clearly the purpose of Homer to picture 
the suitors as meriting an ignominious death. They were accordingly 
to have but little part in the honor conferred by a patronymic; 
yet they were not entirely excluded, since where they showed bravery 
the patronymic was used. Also when Agelaus urged the suitors 
(v 321) to use decency and refrain from insulting either stranger 
or servant, the poet showed his own appreciation of this sense of 
justice by calling him Aapactopidns ᾿Αγέλαος. The only possible 
conclusion in regard to the use of patronymics when addressing or 
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referring to the suitors is that they belong, as a whole, to that class 
which the poet considers unworthy of honor, but when any one of 
them shows bravery or a sense of justice the poet may voice his 
. appreciation by using the patronymic. This is in the strictest 
harmony with the ethos of the patronymic as shown in the Iliad 
and is a strong proof of identity of authorship. 

2. A second principle and one similar to the first is that st: 
nymics give dignity and impressiveness. When the fighting begins 
in A, Ares leads one side, Athena the other, and an added impres- 
siveness in obtained by the frequent use of patronymics; the first 
to be slain is Θαλυσιάδης ᾿Εχέπωλος; ᾿Ελεφήνωρ Χαλκωδοντιάδης 
tries to spoil the corpse and was the second to fall; the next victim 
was ᾿Ανθεμίδης Σιμοείσιος, whom” Avtidos Πριαμίδης seeks to avenge. 
This solemn or impressive use of patronymics is most strikingly 
exhibited in the description of the death of Patroclus; when Patro- 
clus is just at the point of being slain he is named Πάτροκλος Mevor- 
τιάδης; then when Euphorbus strikes the blow he, Euphorbus, is 
called Πανθοίδης Εὔφορβος, and Hector, so rarely given a patro- 
nymic, as he makes the final thrust is named Ἕκτωρ Πριαμίδης. 
There is but one scene in the Odyssey to compare with these—that 
in which the suitors attempt their own defense—and there the 
patronymics are used in the same manner as they are in kindred 
passages of the Iliad. 

3. When a person of patronymic rank or merit is frequently 
mentioned or when several such persons are brought on in groups 
the patronymics and other forms interchange in order to give variety 
to the diction or meter, e.g., E 76: Εὐρύπυλος δ᾽ ᾿Εναιμονίδης; 79: 
Εὐρύπυλος ᾿Εναίμονος ἀγλαὸς vids; E 108: Καπανήιον υἱόν; 109: 
Καπανηιάδη; 111: Σθένελος. How acute Homer’s sense or feeling 
for variety was is shown by the fact that in a single book, Iliad v, 
Diomede 18 referred to or addressed by each of the following methods. 
They are quoted in the form and in the order in which they appear: 
Τυδείδῃ Διομήδει, Τυδείδεω, μεγαθύμου Τυδέος vids, βοὴν ἀγαθὸς 
Διομήδης, Διόμηδες, κρατερὸς Διομήδης, Τυδείδῃ δαΐφρονι, δαΐφρων 
Τυδέος vids, καρτερόθυμε δαΐφρον ἀγανοῦ Τυδέος vid, Τυδέος vids ὑπέρ- 
θυμος Διομήδης, Τυδέος υἱός, Διομήδεος ἱπποδάμοιο, τὸν ἀνακτά; 
Τυδέος ἔκγονος δαΐφρονος Οἰνείδαο, Διομήδεα δῖον, Τυδέος υἱὸν ὑπερ- 
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φίαλον Λιομήδεα---16. This love for variety of expression explains the 
difficulty discovered by Meyer (p. 16) where discussing the manner in 
which Agamemnon is addressed he says: ‘“‘Saepius nudam patro- 
nymici formam ᾿Ατρείδη legimus, semel autem nihil nisi ᾿Α γάμεμνον 
B 362, quod valde mirabile est neque aliter excusari potest, nisi 
quod versus recentissimus est.”’ This criticized form of address is 
found in the speech of Nestor in which he urges upon Agamemnon 
a general plan of military tactics; Nestor has already called him in 
this speech, ᾿Ατρεέδη, σύ, and ἄναξ, so to avoid repetition he now 
chooses another word. Nothing could be more Homeric nor more 
in keeping with the character of Nestor; for if the simple proper 
name be lacking in deference, yet the mere fact of giving advice 
assumes superiority in the matter advised. The desire to vary the 
manner of address and the tone of the speech fully explain any 
deviation from the normal. Not only does the manner in which 
single persons are addressed or mentioned constantly shift, but when 
groups are introduced there is a similar diversity of epithet, e.g.: 


E 703 ἔνθα τίνα πρῶτον, τίνα δ᾽ ὕστατον ἐξενάριξαν 
Ἕκτωρ τε Πριάμοιο πάις καὶ χάλκεος “Apys; 
ἀντίθεον Τεύθραντ᾽, ἐπὶ δὲ πλήξιππον Ὀρέστην, 
Τρῆχόν τ᾽ αἰχμητὴν Αἰτώλιον Οἰνόμαόν τε, 
Οἰνοπίδην θ᾽ Ἕλενον καὶ ᾿Ορέσβιον αἰολομίτρην. 


Here in four verses eight characters are named as present in the 
battle, each has a peculiar mark of individualization, and although 
each is given a different attribute but one has a patronymic. There 
can be little doubt that the needs of poetry and meter decided the 
choice. Such groups abound in the fighting scenes of the Iliad, 
but are necessarily rare in the Odyssey. There is but one parallel 
and that is found in the list of the Phaeacians who gathered to wit- 
ness or participate in the games, θ 111-16: 


ὦρτο μὲν ᾿Ακρόνεώς τε καὶ ᾿Ωκύαλος καὶ ᾿Ελατρεύς 
Ναντεύς τε Πρυμνεύς τε καὶ ᾿Αγχίαλος καὶ ᾿Ἔρετμεύς 
Ποντεύς τε Πρῳρεύς τε, Θόων ᾿Αναβησίνεώς τε 
᾿Αμφίαλός θ᾽, νἱὸς Πολυνήον Τεκτονίδαο 

ἂν δὲ καὶ Εὐρύαλος, βροτολοιγῷ ἶσος ὕΑρηι, 
Ναυβολίδης. 
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Twelve persons are here named as present. Homer in this passage 
shows his remarkable ability in coining names derived from the 
sea or navigation, each patronymic adds to the task, but, even so, 
in this list two patronymics are found. The similarity between 
the use of patronymics in this passage and the one quoted from E 
can escape no one. 

Next there will be considered some of the arguments advanced 
by Meyer for testing the antiquity of individual passages (p. 45): 
“Ubicunque vids legitur, locus est recens.’”’ Meyer then compares 
passages which he regards as early with those he regards as late, 
showing the early passage has the patronymic while the late one 
has vids; eg., E 76: Εὐρύπυλος ᾿Εναιμονίδης, cited as an early 
phrase in the old stratum; B 736: Εὐρύπυλος ᾿Εναίμονος ἀγλαὸς 
vids, cited as a late phrase in a late stratum. This looks convincing, 
if one does not open his Homer: “Fling but a stone, the giant dies.” 
The full passage in the old stratum is as follows: 


E 76 Εὐρύπυλος δ᾽ ᾿Εναιμονίδης “Ὑψήνορα δῖον, 
υἱὸν ὑπερθύμου Δολοπίονος, ὅς ῥα Σκαμάνδρον 
ἀρητὴρ ἐτέτυκτο, θεὸς δ᾽ ὡς τίετο δήμῳ, 
τὸν μὲν dp’ Εὐρύπυλος Ἐναίμονος ἀγλαὸς vids. 


Why go back to the Catalogue of the Ships? In the very sentence 
he quotes to prove E is old, are two examples of the thing he quotes 
to show B is late—not only two examples, but the identical phrase. 
The subject then belongs to one poet, and he is early, the object 
to another, who is late, while a third poet completed the sentence. 
Who wrote the verb? Was it the work of the poet who wrote the 
subject, the poet who wrote the object, or the poet who completed 
the sentence? ‘Soll die Homerkritik abdanken?’’! is the title of 
a scornful article written by Professor Cauer against Professor Rothe. 
The answer is to be found in Cicero Jn Catilinam i. 5: “Interrogas 
me, num in exilium; non iubeo, sed, si me consulis, suadeo.” 

The Catalogue abounds in patronymics, e.g., 541: Xad«wdor- 
τιάδης; 566: Ταλαιονίδης; 577: ᾿Ατρείδης; 622: ᾿Αμαρυγκείδης; 
624: Αὐγηιάδης; 628: Φυλείδης; 653: Ἡρακλείδης; while on the 
other hand such radical critics as Robert, Bechtel, Fick, and Christ 


1 Neue Jahrbacher, 1912, pp. 98 ff. 
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do not scruple to assign Α 9: Λητοῦς καὶ Διὸς vids, to the earliest 
stratum of the Zliad, and however much they may shift the form 
of the words no one of them omits the verse or prints a substitute 
for vids. 

As evidence for the lateness of the Odyssey Meyer observes 
(p. 62) that the son of Menelaus, Megapenthes, even if named five 
times, is never given the patronymic. Megapenthes according to 
Homer was born of a slave, hence an example of Meyer’s own rule 
(p. 33): “Spurii semper carent patronymico.” 

P. 56: ‘Alter Aiax, qui in Iliade patronymicum habet, in Odyssea 
duobus locis occurrit, neque tamen patronymicum legitur.’’ In the 
Odyssey Ajax Oileus is no hero, but a reviler of the gods who died 
from “drinking salt-water.”’ To have applied a patronymic to him 
in this passage would have been most incongruous. 

P. 62: ‘“Deiphobus who has a patronymic in the Jliad though 
mentioned twice in the Odyssey is each time without it.”” Deiphobus 
is mentioned in the Odyssey solely from the Greek side and then 
apparently as the successor of Paris in the affections of Helen, so 
was too despicable in their sight for them to honor him with a 
patronymic. 

P. 48: ‘“Notandum est neque Dolonem neque regem Rhesum 
patronymicum habere; sed quia uterque ex recentissimis partibus 
- est, eius rei causam non ignoramus.’”’ Dolon was a coward and 8 
traitor, one of the least heroic characters in Homer, who could have 
no share in that honoring title; as for Rhesus, this is no mark of 
lateness, since the Trojan allies have very few patronymics, Glaucus 
has none, Sarpedon none, and Pandarus none. That the absence 
of the patronymic is in itself no mark of the late appearance of a 
character in the tradition is shown by the fact that Paris is never 
given a patronymic, yet Paris and Helen must have had a cies in 
the earliest conceptions of the Ilzad. 

P. 45: Meyer quotes from VY the names of four persons who 
have no patronymic, Clysonomus, Clytomedes, Epeius, and Eumelus, 
drawing this conclusion: ‘‘ Locos, quos enumeravi, recentissimos 
esse nemo negat; .ergo optime confirmantur quae iam observavimus, 
scilicet patronymicum in recentioribus Iliadis partibus rarescere.”’ 
This is the essence of the entire subject, and so I shall compare the 
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book, A, which he assumes as early with this book which he puts 
as very late. A comparison of A and this supposedly late book 
will show the value of patronymics as a test of relative antiquity. 
Inasmuch as Nestor speaks in each book, I shall omit the references 
he makes to mythological characters. The following men are 
introduced in action or by reference in the first book of the Iliad: 
_ Achilles, Chryses, Agamemnon, Priam, Calchas, Ajax, Odysseus, 
Idomeneus, Menelaus, Hector, Nestor, Patroclus, Talthibius, 
Eurybates, and Aetion—15. There are in this book, omitting the 
mythological references made by Nestor, six patronymics: ᾽Ατρείδης, 
᾿Ατρείων, Ἰ]Πηληιάδης, Πηλείων, Θεστορίδης, Μενοιτιάδης. Two of 
these are derived from Peleus and two from Atreus, hence there are 
but four names from which patronymics in this book are derived. 

The following are introduced by action or by reference in Book 
xxiii of the Iliad: Achilles, Patroclus, Hector, Agamemnon, Amphi- 
damas, Menoetius, Peleus, Meriones, Idomeneus, Eumelus, Diomede, 
Aeneas, Menelaus, Echepolus, Antilochus, Phoenix, Ajax Telamon, 
Ajax Oileus, Sthenelus, Asteropaeus, Automedon, Noemon, Epelus, 
Euryalus, Odysseus, Thoas, Euneus, Sarpedon, Aetion, Polypoetes, 
Leonteus, Teucer, Nestor, Lycaon, Talthibius—35. This book has 
the following patronymics: ’Arpeldns, ᾿Ατρείων, Πηλείδης, Πηλείων, 
Μενοιτιάδης, Αἰακίδης, Πριαμίδης, Τυδείδης, ᾿Αγχισιάδης, Νηληιά- 
dns, Νεστορίδης, Φηρητιάδης, Ταλαιονίδης, Λαερτιάδης, ᾿Ιησονίδης, 
᾿Οιλιάδης, Τελαμωνιάδης---17. The first book has fifteen names of 
men and six patronymics, the twenty-third book has thirty-five 
names of men and seventeen patronymics; hence 40 per cent have 
patronymics in A, nearly 50 per cent in Ψ. This is only a part of 
the story, since those who have no patronymic in the latter book are 
for the most part obscure characters, while in the earlier book such 
heroes as Nestor, Ajax, Hector, and Odysseus have no patronymic. 
Each of these appears in book twenty-three and each has a patro- 
nymicin that book. A simple statement of thenames and patronymics 
found in these two books shows that Book xxiii is older then Book 1, 
if patronymics are to be the sole test of antiquity. It is passing 
strange that in “De dissertatione probanda ad ordinem philosopho- 
rum” and at the ‘Examen rigorosum”’ it never came into the mind 
of anyone to look at the facts. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Iliad abounds in patronymics since it has so many royal 
and heroic actors, while the Odyssey has hardly more than one power- 
ful and princely figure, and he during most of the poem is a wanderer 
or beggar in disguise, so there are comparatively few occasions for 
using ἃ patronymic. Eumaeus and Philoetius are excluded because 
of their humble station, the suitors, in general, because of their 
ignoble character. The fact, so stressed by Meyer, that Telemachus 
has no patronymic, is true to Homeric usage; Odysseus is the hero 
of the poem and as such is not ready to assume the superannuated 
relations of fathering a patronymic; Nestor, Laertes, Priam, and 
Agenor are the only actors of the poems to take this emeritus rank. 
Orestes is referred to as Agamemnonides (a 30), but Agamemnon 
was then dead. The son of Hector is called (Z 401) ‘Exropédnv 
ἀγαπητόν, where, even if the form be that of a patronymic, the 
meaning is clearly that of a diminutive, “lovely little Hector.” 
Telemachus is too old to endure the diminutive, Odysseus too young 
to allow him the patronymic. As far as patronymics are concerned 
all parts of Homer reflect the same stage of linguistic development, 
the shift in frequency of occurrence depends on the needs of poetry 
and not on a change in function. Nowhere in Homer is the patro- 
nymic obligatory, but it is throughout subject to the vague and 
indefinite dictates of poetic feeling. 
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NOTES ON LATIN ETYMOLOGIES! 
By Francis A. Woop 


1. Adoleo ‘burn,’ adolesco ‘be kindled, burn’ are separated by 
Walde s.v. from adolesco ‘grow up,’ alo ‘nourish,’ etc. And yet 
‘burn, blaze,’ and ‘grow’ might easily come from ‘spring up’ or 
from a root expressing rapid motion, as in alacer. The two ideas are 
often united and regularly come from words of motion (cf. author, 
Color-Names 10 ff.), e.g.: Lat. glisco ‘rise up, swell up : grow up; 
blaze up’; Westf. lodern ‘ippig wachsen’: NHG. lodern ‘empor- 
flammen’; [66]. 1d ‘restless, motion,’ δα ‘move to and fro,’ Skt. 
édhaté ‘wichst, gedeiht, wird gross’: Gk. αἴθω ‘bum,’ αἰθύσσω 
‘move rapidly, quiver, flicker,’ etc. (td. ibid. 50). 

2. Alter is certainly best explained as an original *al-tero-s rather 
than *aliteros (cf. Walde Et. Wb.? 28). It is formed with the com- 
parative suffix -tero-, and is related to alius as Skt. dntara-s ‘the 
other’ to anyd-s ‘other’ or as Lat. dexter to Gr. δεξιός. One other 
possibility remains: alter may be a blend of an original *anter 
(: Skt. dntara-s, Lith. antras, Goth. an/ar, etc.) with alius. 

3. Antae ‘latera ostiorum,’ etc. To the connections cited by 
Walde Et. Wb.? add Skt. dnta-s ‘Ende, Saum, Rand, Grenze,’ dntya-s 
‘am Ende befindlich, letzt,’ Goth. andeis ‘Ende,’ etc. These need 
not be separated from ante. Compare especially the meanings in 
Arm. ond ‘unter, zur Seite von, entlang, gegen etwas zu,’ Goth. 
and ‘entlang, auf, iiber.’ 

4. Ante is explained by Walde s.v. as a loc. to *ant-‘frons.’ There 
is, however, no evidence for any such form. For antiae ‘capilli 
demissi in frontem,’ OHG. endi, ON. enni ‘frons’ are derivatives of 
*anti, like Gk. ἀντίος (cf. Brugmann Kurze vergl. Gramm., ὃ 603, 
Anm.). 

IE. *anti may be divided *an-ti and referred to IE. *an(a) : Av. 


1The second edition of Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch is worthy 
of great praise and, in many respects, may well stand as a model for works of that 
kind. Its weakest point is in the explanation or lack of explanation of the meanings. 
It is to fill up some of these gaps that most of the following notes were written. 
(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY VII, July, 1912) 302 
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ana ‘tiber—hin,’ Gk. ἀνά ‘an, auf; iiber—hin, entlang,’ Goth. 
ana ‘auf; an, wider,’ etc. | 

For the formation compare *pre-ti, *pro-ti ‘gegeniiber, entgegen, 
gegen’ in Skt. prdti, Gk. πρότι, πρός, etc. : Skt. pra, Gk. πρό, Lat. 
pro (Prellwitz Et. Wb.? 386); *po-ti, Av. pa'tt, Gk. πότι : *apo, 
*no ‘weg, ab’ (Brugmann Kurze vergl. Gramm., §.612, Anm.); Skt. 
4-41 ‘so,’ Lat. ttidem : Lat. i-d etc.; *u-ti, Av. uti ‘so,’ Lat. ut, etc. 
(id. ibid., § 581). 

5. Ardnea ‘spider.’ Add to the words given by Walde s.v. early 
Du. ragh, raghe ‘aranea,’ Du. rag ‘spiderweb’ (Franck Et. Wb. 768), 
OLG. raginna ‘hair,’ OE. ragu ‘lichen, Flechte’ (author, Mod. 
Lang. Notes XXII, 149). 

6. Arcus ‘bow,’ OE. earh, ON. or ‘arrow,’ etc. (but not the Slav. 
words) may come from a root *arg¥ ‘shoot out : beam; burst 
forth, sing’ : Skt. arkd-s ‘Strahl, Blitzstrahl, Sonne, Feuer; Lied, 
Sanger,’ rk ‘Glanz; Gedicht,’ drcati ‘strahlt; lobsingt,’ etc. (cf. 
Color-Names 46). oe: 

For meaning compare : ChSl. stréeti ‘ausbreiten,’ strela ‘Pfeil,’ 
OHG. strdla ‘Pfeil; Blitzstrahl,’ etc. (No. 66).—Skt. ¢ald-s ‘Stab, 
Stachel,’ Gk. κῆλον ‘shaft, arrow; shaft of light, sunbeam.’ 

7. Candeo ‘glitter, shine, glow’: Skt. (¢)cand- ‘leuchtend,’ etc., 
are referred to a root *sgend- ‘leuchten, entziinden’ (Walde? 121). 
I should refer them rather to the root *sgand- (*sgend- in Kelt.) in 
Skt. skdndat: ‘schnellt, springt, spritzt,’ Lat. scando, etc. (author, 
Color-Names 52). 

This illustrates a very common change in meaning; e.g.: Skt. 
sphurditi ‘schnellt, stésst; zuckt, zittert; Dblinkt, funkelt.’—Lat. 
spargo ‘scatter, sprinkle,’ OE. spearca ‘spark.’—Skt. spandaté 
‘guckt, schligt aus,’ Lith. spéndziu ‘lege einen Fallstrick,’ spindziu 
‘glinze, strahle,’ etc. (see No. 65). This is exactly like Skt. skdndati, . 
Gk. σκάνδαλον, Lat. candeo. 

8. Cdnus (*casnos) ‘gray,’ cascus ‘old’: OHG. hasan ‘politus, 
venustus,’ hasnén ‘polire,’ hasinunga ‘linitio,’ MHG. haseln ‘glit- 
ten,’ OE. haso ‘gray,’ etc., plainly point to the primary meaning 
‘rub, polish.’ The words are to be compared, therefore, with the 
root *gesd-, *gds- in ChSl. cesati ‘kimmen,’ Lith. kasau, kasind 
‘kratze,’ Gk. ξαίνω ‘scratch, comb,’ ξέω ‘scrape, smooth, polish, 
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plane,’ ξύω ‘scrape, smooth, etc.,’ ξουθός ‘thin, delicate, fine; 
yellowish, tawny’ (cf. author, Color-Names 79 f.; IE. αὖ : ατ : a*u 
93). (Siitterlin 1}. XXIX [1911] 124 compares Gk. &é(c)@: ahd. 
hasan : thir. hdsig ‘glatt.’) 

Here also belong OHG. haso ‘ Hase,’ etc. (but not OPruss. sasnis, 
Skt. ¢cagd-s : Gk. κεκῆνας " λαγωούς) not as “der Graue,” but 
“der Diinne.” Compare Lat. lepidus : lepus; Gk. Xayapos ‘thin’ : 
λαγώς ‘hare.’ 

9. Con-sidero ‘contemplate, examine,’ dé-sidero ‘long for’ imply a 
*sidero, the primary meaning of which was probably ‘tend toward, 
stretch toward.’ Compare Skt. sidhyati ‘kommt zum Ziel, hat 
Erfolg,’ Welsh haeddu ‘porrigere, assequi,’ Gk. ἐθύς ‘straight,’ 
θύω ‘press on, be eager, strive; desire, intend,’ OE. sidian ‘extend,’ 
bestdian ‘regulate, determine.’ Cf. No. 60. 

10. Con-templor ‘view attentively, give attention to’ is best 
explained, as in Fick I‘, 443, as coming from the meaning ‘stretch 
toward, tend toward,’ not as given by Walde’ s.v. 

11. Con-vicitum ‘a violent, loud noise, the sound of wrangling’ 
probably comes, like Germ. Aufruhr, Engl. uproar, from the primary 
meaning ‘agitation, a stirring about.’ Compare Lith. vetkis ‘schnell, 
flink,’ vikrds ‘munter, rihrig,’ apverkti ‘bezwingen,’ Lat. vinco. 

12. Curis ‘hasta’ is no doubt from *cusis, with which com- 
pare cus-pis ‘point; spear.’ The root kus- ‘thrust, stick’ may 
well be also in OE. hosp ‘insult; reproach,’ hyspan ‘scorn, revile’ 
(Johannson JF. XIX, 128), OE. hisc ‘mockery, insult,’ OS. hosk, 
husk ‘Spott,’ OHG. hosc ‘Schmahung, Spott,’ hoscén, MHG. hoschen 
‘spotten.’ 

13. Damnum ‘loss, harm, injury’ may or may not be from 
*dapnom : Gk. δαπάνη ‘expense,’ Lat. daps. But Walde? s.v. is 
certainly wrong in saying: ‘‘Der Begriff des Schadens ist aus dem 
des notwendig gewordenen Aufwandes, des erlittenen Vermdgens- 
verlustes entwickelt.” For the primary meaning of the base dép-, 
dap- was rather ‘tear, rend, divide; lack, lose’ : Skt. dépayats ‘teilt’ 
(dati, dydti ‘schneidet ab, maht, trennt, teilt’), Gk. Samra ‘tear, 
rend, devour,’ etc. (cf. author, 18. a* : ατὶ : a*u 67f.). I derive 
damnum from *dabnom (base dé-b-, da-b-), and compare ON. tapa 
‘lose,’ tape ‘loss’ (IE. *dabén), tepr ‘scarce, scanty, narrow,’ MLG. 
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teppen ‘zupfen, pfliicken’ (ibid. 68; Mod. Lang. Notes XVIII [1903] 
16). Cf. also Uhlenbeck JF. XXV (1909) 146. 

14. Défrutum ‘must boiled down’ goes well with OHG. prod, OE. 
brod ‘broth,’ etc., but is not related to OE. bréad ‘morsel, crumb; 
bread,’ OHG. brét, etc. As the OE. shows, the primary meaning of 
bread was ‘morsel’ not ‘broth.’ Germ. *brauda-, pre-Germ. *bhrou- 
ἰό-ηι ‘fragment, morsel,’ is a derivative of the root *bhereu- in Skt- 
bhdrvati ‘kaut, verzehrt,’ Av. baourvé ‘Speise,’ OE. bréad ‘brittle,’ 
OHG. bréddi ‘gebrechlich,’ OE. bréotan ‘break,’ briesan ‘crush,’ 
OHG. brésma ‘Bréckchen, Krume,’ etc. (Color-Names 25). 

15. Facies, fax are referred to a root *ghudgt, *ghuag* in Lith. 
Zvaké ‘Licht,’ Gk. διαφάσσειν - διαφαίνειν Hes., παιφάσσω ‘blicke 
wild umher, zucke, bewege mich schnell,’ etc. The primary 
meaning is assumed to be ‘funkeln, flimmern’ (Walde? s.v. facies). 
This is putting the cart before the horse. In such words as flicker, 
sparkle the source can always be found in words denoting rapid 
motion. In fact, it can be set down as a principle that words mean- 
ing ‘glitter, gleam, shine, etc.’ are never original. The proof of 
this statement is found in my Color-Names and Their Congeners, 
Halle, 1902. : 

The root assumed above may have the ablaut-forms *ghoug?-, 
*ghuq*- (full form -owd or -eud-). Here then belong: OHG. gougarén, 
MHG. gougern ‘umherschweifen,’ gogeln ‘sich ausgelassen geberden, 
hin und her flattern,’ gugen ‘schwanken,’ giicken, gucken ‘neugierig 
schauen, gucken,’ etc. (Cf. Color-Names 51; IE. αἴ: ατὶ : atu 
106.) 

16. Flavus ‘golden yellow, reddish yellow’ is best combined with 
flare ‘blow,’ conflare ‘blow up, kindle’ : OE. bles ‘a blowing, blast,’ 
blest ‘blast; flame, glare,’ blese ‘blaze, torch’; MHG. erbliejen 
,erbliihen; bliihend, rot machen,’ Lat. fléreo ‘bloom,’ flérens ‘shining, 
glistening, glittering,’ fldrus ‘shining, bright’ (Color-Names 20, 64). 

Or fldvus, perhaps from *bhluos, may be more closely related to 
Skt. bhdla-m ‘Glanz,’ ON. bdl, OE. bal ‘flame,’ ChSl. beld ‘white,’ 
Lith. bdlti ‘become white,’ bdltas ‘white,’ Gk. dards ‘gleaming,’ 
φάλιος ‘light, white.’ The two sets of words may be remotely 
related. 

Germ. *bléwa- ‘blue,’ OHG. bldo ‘blau,’ etc., cannot be combined 
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with the above. It is best explained as IE. *mléuo- : Gk. μολύνω 
‘stain,’ Skt. malind-s ‘filthy, dark-colored,’ Welsh melyn ‘yellow,’ 
Lith. mélynas ‘blue,’ Gk. μέλας ‘black,’ OE. blac ‘black,’ ete. 
(author, Jour. Germ. Phil. I, 297 [Jan., 1898]; Hirt PBB. XXIII, 
295, 307, 354 [Oct., 1898]). 

Or *bléwa- may come from pre-Germ. *bhléuo- ‘faded : livid, 
blue’: Gk. φλέω, φλύω ‘overflow, flow out,’ Lat. fluo ‘fall away, 
subside’ (Color-Names 98). In this case it might be related in root 
to flavus, but would not represent a common form. For meaning 
compare No. 27. 

17. Flustra ‘calm’ may well belong to fluo, not in the sense 
‘flow,’ but rather ‘fall away, pass away, subside,’ as: excident gladii, 
fluent arma de manibus Cic. Phil. xii. 3.8; buccae fluentes (‘fallen in, 
lank’) Cic. de Or. ii. 66. 266; surae fluxere Luc. 9. 770. If flustra 
is from an older *fluxstra, *bhluk-stra, we may compare ON. blitigr 
‘shy, bashful, retiring,’ MHG. bliic, bliuc ‘schiichtern, saghaft, 
unentschlossen,’ OHG. bligi-sén ‘schwanken, wanken.’ If *bhlus- 
trd is the original form, compare Νοῦν. blyr ‘a moderating, becoming 
mild,’ blyren ‘mild, warmish,’ blyrast ‘become warm,’ blgyra ‘a very 
retiring, bashful person,’ Swed. dial. bloslin ‘weakly.’ The original 
form is doubtful, but the meaning fits very well. 

18. Foedus ‘league, treaty, compact,’ ‘Biindnis’ is referred in 
Walde? 303 without hesitation to fido. In this I agree. But foedus 
cannot be derived from the meaning ‘trust’ but rather ‘bind, con- 
strain.’ Compare especially OE. bdd ‘pledge, thing distrained; 
impost’ (bddian ‘take a pledge’), Alb. δὲ ‘Eid, Schwur,’ ChSl. béda 
‘Not,’ bediti ‘zwingen,’ Goth. baidjan ‘zwingen, gebieten,’ etc., root 
bheidh- ‘press, urge : convince (πείθω); be impelled, convinced, 
trust, believe (fido); press oneself on, rest on, abide’ (OE. bidan 
‘remain, continue,’ etc., Mod. Phil. IV, 489f.). For the meaning 
of the last cf. No. 72. 

19. Fraxinus ‘ash’ is compared with a number of other words 
for ‘birch,’ and also with ON. borker ‘bark,’ etc. These words are 
then referred to a root *bherdg- ‘white tree’ (or *bheré-, as better 
given s.v. flagro). In this case we must assume that bark meant 
primarily ‘birchbark,’ and then ‘bark’ in general. 

But it is more probable that bark belongs rather to break, frango, 
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as that which breaks or peels off, like Gk. λέπος, λοπός to λόπω; and 
that birch was ‘the peeler,’ i.e., the tree from which the bark is 
easily peeled (cf. Color-Names 24). Compare esp. Lith. brezyti 
‘abschalen, abledern,’ brdzdas ‘der Splint’ (zbid. 68). 

20. Frénum ‘bridle, curb, bit’ may represent an_ earlier 
*bhregh-no-m, and therefore may be compared with OE. brigdil, 
bridel ‘bridle,’ OHG. brittil ‘frenum,’ Germ. ‘*bregdila-: OHG. 
brettan ‘ziehen, ziicken; weben,’ OS. bregdan ‘kniipfen,’ OE. bregdan 
‘move quickly, brandish; drag, pull, draw,’ etc. (cf. Kluge-Luta 
Eng. Et. 28), root *bhregh-, perhaps in Skt. brhdti ‘reisst, reisst aus,’ 
brdhd-s ‘ausgerissen,’ ni-barhayati ‘wirft hin,’ barha-s ‘Schwanz, 
Schweif.’ 

21. Fundo ‘pour, pour out, shed; cast, found; scatter, cast, hurl; 
spread out, cast down, prostrate’ is certainly related to Lett. fidu, 
fust ‘verloren gehn, verschwinden’ (‘be scattered, pour out’), faudét 
‘verderben, verlieren’ (‘scatter, disperse’), Lith. zudyti ‘ums 
Leben bringen,’ Zzutt ‘umkommen,’ etc. : OE. gietan ‘destroy,’ 
géotan ‘pour, shed, cast; intr. flow,’ d-géotan ‘pour out, shed (blood); 
melt, found; destroy; deprive; flow out,’ etc. Cf. author, Mod. 
Lang. Notes XV (1900) 96; Holthausen JF. XX (1907) 327. For 
meaning compare Skt. ksdrati ‘fliesst, gleitet, schwindet; giesst, 
strémt aus,’ Gk. φθείρω ‘ruin, destroy, kill; pass. go to ruin, 
perish.’ 

22. Herba ‘springing vegetation, grass, green stalks or blades, 
green crops’ from *gher-dhéd may be compared with OE. gred, gerd 
‘grass’ from *ghré-dho-s, greéde ‘grassy,’ root gher- ‘shoot up, grow, 
etc.’ : Lett. fa’rs ‘Ast, Zweig,’ OHG. gruoen ‘griinen,’ etc. (cf. No. 
44). From ‘shoot up, grow up’ may also come gher-, ghers- ‘starren, 
sich strauben, borstig’ discussed by Walde s.v. ér. 

23. Lacer ‘mangled, torn to pieces,’ lacero ‘mangle, tear to pieces; 
censure, rail at,’ Gk. λακίζω ‘rend,’ ἀπέληκα - ἀπέρρωγα Hes., etc. I 
refer to a root *lék- (not *ulék- as in Walde”): OHG. lahan ‘schelten, 
tadeln,’ OE. léan ‘blame,’ leahtor ‘reproach, sin,’ OHG. lastar 
‘Schmach, Schimpf, Schande,’ etc. For meaning compare Skt. 
rdpas ‘Gebrechen, kérperlicher Schaden, Verletzung,’ OHG. refsen 
‘strafen, tadeln’ (author, Mod. Lang. Notes XIII [1898] 287). For 
meaning cf. No. 24. 
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24. Laedo ‘damage, injure; trouble, annoy’ may be derived 
from *sladé : OE. slitan (pre-Germ. *slidonom) ‘tear, rend; destroy; 
slander,’ geslit ‘rending; biting; calumny,’ etc. (Johansson PBB. 
XIV, 316), Gk. λοέδορος ‘reviling, abusive; reviler,’ λοιδορέω 
‘rail at, abuse, revile,’ λοιδρός ‘bold, impudent.’ With the root 
*sléi-d- compare *sléi-- in Goth. sleibs ‘schiédlich, schlimm,’ ga- 
slerbjan ‘schidigen,’ etc. (cf. author, AJPh. XXIV, 46). For meaning 
compare lacero ‘rend, tear : censure, rail at.’ 

25. Later ‘brick, tile’ can be compared with ldtus ‘broad’ as 
well as with Lith. spleczivd ‘breite.’ In any case Gk. πλίνθος ‘brick, 
tile’ has nothing to do with it. 

26. Latus ‘side, flank’ may be related to lateo ‘lurk, lie hid,’ 
Lith. slatyt: ‘sich ducken,’ base *(s)lai-. Compare the following: 
Early Du. slinderen ‘gleiten, ausschliipfen,’ NE. slender, MHG. 
slint ‘Schlund,’ OSwed. slind ‘Seite’; OE. slincan ‘creep, slink,’ 
ΜΗ. slanc ‘schlank, mager,’ Dan. slunken ‘schlaff, schlotterig, 
leer,’ OE. slec ‘slack,’ NE. dial. slack ‘a hollow, esp. in a hillside, a 
shallow dell; the small of the back; the narrowest part of an ani- 
mal’s ribs,’ Gk. λαγαρός ‘slack, hollow, sunken,’ λαγών ‘empty space, 
cleft, cave; flank,’ etc. (author, AJPh. XXIV, 53). 

27. Livens ‘be bluish,’ livor ‘bluish color’ (: Ir. l@, Welsh liw 
‘Farbe, Glanz’), etc. have meanings that naturally come from ‘fall 
away, slip away, fade’ : Skt. ldyaté, ltyaté ‘duckt sich, verschwindet,’ 
etc. (see No. 36). To the same root belong Gk. λειρός + ὁ ἰσχνὸς 
καὶ ὦχρός Hes. ‘thm, sallow’ (cf. Prellwitz, Ht. Wb.? 264), and also 
Lat. luridus ‘pale, yellow, sallow, ghastly, wan’ (in spite of Walde’s 
claim s.v.), and perhaps Ir. lwath ‘grau,’ Welsh Uwyd ‘canus,’ OBret. 
loit ‘chenue’ (Color-Names 98), either as ‘faded’ to Gk. λοιτός " λοι- 
μός Hes., or as ‘smooth, shiny,’ to Gk. λῖτός ‘smooth’ (for meaning 
cf. No. 8). Ir. li, etc., may also come from the meaning ‘slippery, 
smooth’ : Gk. Aeds Lat. lévis, like OHG. glat ‘glatt, glanzend.’ 

For ‘fall away, vanish, fade : become pale, sallow, livid, dark, 
etc.’ (the color depends upon the object thought of), compare the 
following: ΜΗ. ver-swimen ‘verschwinden,’ OE. d-swdmian ‘cease,’ 
swamian ‘become dark.’—Gk. φλίω, φλιδάω ‘overflow, flow out 
from’ : ChS]. bledu ‘pale,’ i.e., ‘faded,’ Lith. blaivas ‘clear, bright; 
sober,’ i.e., ‘liquidus,’ OE. blat ‘pale, livid,’ OHG. pleiza ‘livor’ 
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_ (Color-Names 98).—OE. wanian ‘wane, diminish’ : wann ‘dark,’ 
wanniht ‘pale,’ NE. wan, etc.—Lat. cavus ‘empty, hollow,’ Skt. 
cina~m ‘emptiness, absence, want,’ ¢unyd-s ‘empty, vacant, 
vain’ : Gk «vavos ‘dark-blue substance; blue corn-flower,’ κυάνεος 
‘dark-blue, dark-colored’ (bid. 100).—Gk. paddw ‘be wet, melt 
away; fall off (of hair), be bald,’ μαδαρός ‘melting away; flabby, 
loose; bald,’ ChSl. modri ‘livid’ (cf. Uhlenbeck Az. Wb. s.v. madirds), 
ie., ‘fallen away, faded.’—Skt. ciyaté ‘fall off, fall away, vanish’ : 
cyamd-s ‘dark, black,’ ¢ydvd-s ‘dark, brown,’ etc. (Color-Names 99).— 
Gk. χαλάω ‘give way, slacken, loosen, let sink,’ χαλαρός ‘slack, loose, 
languid,’ Lith. gelias ‘fahlgelb,’ etc. (δια. 102).—MHG. slain ‘ Faulen- 
zen,’ NHG. Alem. sline ‘schlummern,’ root *sleu- ‘slip, fall away, 
droop, etc.’: Cronenb. slynaz ‘bleich, schmal, hager, kranklich 
aussehend.’—Norw. saama ‘be slow and dull,’ saamutt ‘sluggish, 
dull,’ saam ‘faint or dull in reference to color; stale, tasteless,’ 
ON. sdmr ‘ater, niger, fuscus,’ root *sé-7- (cf. No. 57). Cf. also No. 
33 for meaning. 

The same thought underlies such compounds as Lat. dé-color 
‘discolored, dull, brown’; Skt. aparakta-s ‘entfirbt, bleich’ (: raktd-s 
‘gefirbt, rot’); OE. @-hiw ‘paleness’ (: hiw, héow ‘appearance, 
color,’ Swed. hy ‘skin’); Gk. ὠ-χρός ‘pale, wan, pale-yellow, sallow,’ 
ὦχρος, ὠχρότης, ὠχρία ‘paleness’ (#-, Skt. ὦ ‘aus, von,’ OE. @-, 
etc.+xpoid, χρώς, χρῶμα ‘skin, color,’ cf. Color-Names 102). 

Liveo, therefore, may come from the root *lé- or (: NSlov. shiv 
‘blaulich’ etc.) *slé- : OHG. sléo (*slaiwa-) ‘matt, stumpf, welk, 
lau, kraftlos, trage,’ etc. In either case the development in meaning 
is the same, and admits of combining liveo : obliviscor, primarily 
‘let slip.’ 

28. Longus may be referred to a root *elengh-, the primary mean- 
ing of which was perhaps ‘stretch out.’ From this would naturally 
come ‘be long,’ with its various derived meanings, and ‘hasten, go 
forward.’ For this origmal meaning compare the following: Lat. 
longus ‘long; spacious; continuous,’ Goth. laggs, OHG, lang, etc, 
‘long,’ *longhos ‘extended,’ MHG. langen ‘sich ausstreckend etwas 
ergreifen; sich ausstreckend etwas geben, darreichen; angehen, 
betreffen,’ erlangen, gelangen ‘verlangen; erlangen,’ ΜΙ. langen 
‘langen, reichen; erlangen, erreichen,’ OE. langian ‘grow long; 
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long for (=reach out for); summon; belong, pertinere,’ ON. langa 
‘long for,’ Norw. langa ‘long for; stretch out, take long steps; 
reach out,’ MDu. langhen ‘become longer; reach; long for,’ ‘porrigere, 
extensa manu offerre, proferre, educere, promere, suppeditare; attin- 
gere, pertingere’ Kilian. 

In all the above-the meaning ‘stretch out, extend’ is apparent. 
From this may come ‘take long steps, stride, spring, hasten’ in 
Norw. langa ‘take long steps,’ MHG. lingen ‘vorwarts gehen, ge- 
deihen, gelingen,’ linge ‘eilig,’ OHG. lungar ‘rasch, munter, riistig,’ 
Skt. laghi-s ‘rasch, schnell : gering, leicht’ (here the idea of light- 
ness comes from quickness), ldnghati ‘springt tiber, schreitet iiber,’ 
langhayati ‘betritt, beriihrt, packt, [810 an, bewdltigt, verletzt, 
krankt,’ -langhan- ‘hiniiberspringend oder gelangend; dringend zu,’ 
Gk. ἔλεγχος ‘proof, trial; reproach, insult,’ ἐλέγχω ‘examine, prove; 
overpower, convince, refute, confute, reproach.’ Here the primary 
meaning was probably ‘draw out, stretch out; reach out, attack.’ 

Compare the same change in meaning in the following: Gk. 
ὀρέγω ‘stretch out : reach out, offer,’ mid. ‘stretch out : stride, go at 
full speed; reach at, aim a blow at, attack; reach for, long for, 
desire’; tefvw ‘stretch, strain: hurry on, hasten; tend, refer, 
belong to; prolong,’ ταναός ‘stretched, long,’ Norw. tenja (=Goth. 
banjan) ‘stretch out : take long steps, run rapidly,’ Lat. tempto 
(‘reach for, grasp at’), ‘touch, attack; try, prove.’ 

The above combinations would include Lat. levis ‘swift, nimble; 
light, slight’ and its congeners. As indicated above, the meaning 
‘light’ came probably from ‘quick.’ As the root occurs with and 
without a nasal, there is no reason for separating Lith. tlgas ‘long’ 
from Lat. longus. 

It may be noted here that ChSIl. dligd, Skt. dirghd-s, Gk. δολιχός 
‘long,’ ἐνδελεχής ‘continuous,’ etc. may be derived from a root 
deld- ‘stretch, spread out’ (author, Mod. Phil. V, 286). 

29. Lumbus, OHG. lenti ‘Lende,’ etc. : Goth. land ‘land,’ OPruss. 
lindan ‘Tal,’ Lith. lindyné ‘Schlupfwinkel,’ lendv ‘krieche,’ etc., is a 
comparison credited by Walde?, s.v. lumbus, to Lewy PBB. XXXII 
(1906) 138. The same combination was given by me in Mod. Lang. 
Notes XVIII (1903) 17. 

Skt. rdndhra-m ‘Offnung, Héhle’ is properly separated from lum- 
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bus and joined with OE. rendan ‘rend,’ a comparison that originated 
with me, Mod. Lang. Notes XV (1900) 98, not with Petersson JF. 
XXIII (1908) 389, who refers to my explanation. 

Priority belongs to me also in prehendo : Lith. gédas, gidas 
‘Habgier,’ godds ‘habgierig, geizig,’ i.e., ‘grasping,’ gédas ‘Klette,’ 
i.e., ‘grasper,’ from *ghdd- not *ghad- (Mod. Lang. Notes XV 
[1900] 95, JF. XVIII, 20; Uhlenbeck PBB. XXX [1905] 267); 
rubus ‘bramble-bush’ : Goth. raupjan ‘rupfen,’ etc. (MIN. XVI 
[1901] 310); sileo, Goth. -silan : OE. sdlnes ‘silence’ (MLN. XVI 
[1901] 22; Holthausen JF. XXV [1909] 147); stlembus ‘slow and 
clumsy in gait’ : Νοῦν. dial. stolpa ‘mit steifen Schritten gehen, 
stolpern,’ OSw. stielpa ‘umfallen,’ Norw. dial. stelpa ‘ hemmen, 
hindern,’ etc., root st(h)elb- from sthel- in Skt. sthdlat: ‘stand’ (Mod. 
Phil. VI, 450f. [April, 1909]; Petersson JF. XXIV, 2741. [June, 
1909}). 

30. Lupa ‘meretrix’ : ‘Auf Anklange wie lett. schlaups ‘schrag’ 
u. dgl. (Wood Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, 48) ist nicht zu bauen”’ says 
Walde s.v. That is very true—when taken out of their connection. 
But I assumed for the base *sléu-p- ‘slip’ the developed meanings 
‘sloping’ and ‘sloppy,’ which are very easily combined. 

If lupa is for *slupa ‘a sluttish woman,’ then we may compare OE. 
sliefan ‘slip on (dress),’ LG. sluf ‘matt, schlaff, nachlissig,’ Du. 
slobbig ‘unsauber, viehisch’ MLG. sluve ‘gemeines Weib, meretrix,’ 
NE. sloven, etc., Lett. schlaups ‘sloping,’ root *sléu- : Goth. shupan 
‘schlipfen,’ OE. sliepa ‘paste,’ NE. slop, sloppy; ChSI. sludy 
‘Abhang,’ ‘slope,’ ON. slita ‘hang down,’ NHG. dial. schlossen 
‘schlaff oder weich werden,’ NE. slut ‘a careless, lazy woman; a 
jade, a wench; a female dog,’ etc. Compare *slemb- in MHG. 
slampen ‘schlaff herabhangen,’ slump ‘schlumpig,’ NHG. Schlampe, 
Schlumpe, etc. 

But after all it is just as probable that lupa ‘harlot’ is the same 
as lupa ‘she-wolf.’ 

31. Lutum ‘mud,’ if from *sluto-m, may be compared with Sc. 
slud ‘mud,’ MHG. slote ‘Schlamm’ (AJPh. XXIV, 49), root *sléut- 
‘slip : be slippery, slimy,’ : MHG. slidern ‘schleudern, schlenkern,’ 
slotern ‘schlottern,’ etc. Compare OE. slipan ‘glide, slip’: slyppe 
‘slime, paste’; NHG. Tirol. schlieren ‘gleiten, schliipfen’ : MHG. 
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slier ‘Lehm, Schlamm’; MHG. sliechen ‘schleichen’ : sliech ‘lutum,’ 
etc. (ibid. 51 f.). 

32. Mensis ‘month’ comes from an earlier meaning ‘moon’: Gk. 
μήνη, Skt. mds-, Goth. ména ‘moon,’ etc. Hence in finding out the 
original meaning we must work back from ‘moon’ not ‘month.’ 
Walde Et. Wb.? 477 says: “Der Mond als Zeitmesser der Idg. ist 
von Wz. *mé- ‘messen’ aus benannt.’”’ This is the accepted theory. 
If that is so, then moon ‘meant primarily ‘measurer,’ and then ‘the 
period from one new moon to another.’ 

Now though a primitive people might measure their time by 
moons, it does not follow that they called the moon the measurer. 
They would name it rather from its most striking characteristic: its 
brightness. So we find the moon named in the following cases: 
MIr. luan ‘light : moon,’ Lat. lina ‘moon, month,’ OPruss. lauxnos 
‘stars,’ root leug- ‘shine.’.—Gk. σελήνη ‘moon, month,’ σέλας ‘light, 
brightness.’ —ON. gldmr ‘moon,’ gléa ‘glow.’— Skt. drapsd-s ‘drop, 
sparkle : moon.’—Skt. indu-s ‘drop : moon.’ Here the intermediate 
meaning must have been the same. Compounded with pirna- ‘full’ 
occurs purnéndu-s ‘fullmoon.’—Skt. tamdghna-s, tamé-nuda-s ‘dark- 
ness-dispelling : sb. sun or moon.’—Skt. tvéj6-dvaya-m ‘the light- 
couple : sun and moon.’—Skt. candrd-s ‘shining’ : ‘moon’ pirna- 
candra-s (‘full-shiner’) ‘fullmoon.’—Skt. tdrd-patig (‘star-lord’) 
‘moon.’ With the same original meaning occur other words for 
moon: nakgatra-ndatha-s ‘star-protector’; naksatra-rdjas ‘king of the 
stars’; rkga-rdjas ‘king of the bears, i.e., the seven stars.’ 

From the above we may infer that the root *mé- of moon meant 
‘bright.’ This I identify with the root *mé-, *mé- ‘bright, glorious, 
illustrious, renowned, great,’ in OHG. mdri ‘clarus, praeclarus, 
illustris, celeber, conspicuus,’ mdr% ‘claritas, claritudo, fama,’ MHG. 
mere ‘herrlich, beriihmt, bekannt, gewaltig,’ etc., Gk. ἐγχεσί- 
μῶρος ‘spear-renowned,’ Olr. mdr, mér ‘great,’ mdo ‘greater,’ Goth. 
maiza ‘more’ from *ma-isén or *mé-isén, maists ‘most.’ The mean- 
ings ‘bright, glorious, renowned, great’ are naturally associated. 
Compare Skt. mdhas ‘Grésse, Macht, Glanz, Licht, Fiille.’ 

33. Morbus ‘wasting disease’: Gk. μόρῴφνος ‘dark-colored’ 
(Color-Names 106), *mor-bh- ‘waste away, become faint, fade.’ 
Compare *mere-q- in Lat. marceo ‘wither, droop, shrink,’ marcidus 
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‘withered, wasted, decayed; weak, feeble; faint, pale, dull,’ Skt. 
marcdyatt ‘versehrt, beschidigt,’ Av. mahrké ‘Tod, Verderben,’ 
ChSl. mraki ‘Finsternis’ (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 217); mereg- in ON. 
morkna ‘zerfallen, verwittern, hinschwinden,’ myrkr ‘dunkel,’ etc. 
On the ultimate root see Walde s.v. marceo. For meaning cf. No. 27. 

34. Nimis ‘too much, overmuch, excessively,’ nimius ‘excessive, 
too great, too much; too mighty, too powerful’ are best derived 
from a base *nim-, *neim- ‘strong, powerful.’ Compare Welsh 
nuoyf ‘pervading element; vivacity, energy, vigor,’ nwyfo ‘lebendig 
werden,’ nwyfiant ‘Gewalt; Glanz,’ Ir. niam ‘Glanz,’ niamda ‘glin- 
zend,’ OHG. neimen ‘festsetzen, meinen,’ beneimen ‘statuere, destinare, 
decernere, disponere,’ OE. neming ‘contract, pact,’ ME. nimel 
‘mmble.’ 

In all of these ‘activity, strength,’ is the underlying meaning. 
The Keltic words given above have been improperly referred to a 
root *nei- ‘glinzen’ (cf. Walde? s.v. niteo). But as in Skt. fvésd-s 
‘heftig, ungestiim; funkelnd, glinzend’ and in numberless other 
cases, the double meaning ‘violent, strong’ and ‘glittering, bright’ 
comes from a root *nei- ‘drive, incite; move rapidly, be quick, 
active’: Lett. natks ‘schnell, gewandt,’ nikns ‘heftig, bése, zornig, 
boshaft,’ Lith. nikti ‘heftig beginnen,’ apnikt: ‘anfallen,’ Gk. νεῖκος 
‘quarrel, strife; railing, taunt,’ etc. (cf. Prellwitz Et. Wb.? 144 f.), 
OE. genegan ‘assail; address’; Lett. naigs ‘flink, schnell; schlank, 
schon,’ naigls ‘schlank, nett, sauber,’ naigdt ‘(das Vieh) unniitz, 
reiben; (drangen) verlangen’; Lett. niprs ‘hurtig, munter, stark,’, 
Skt. nipuna-s ‘geschickt, gewandt’; MPers. nitan ‘treiben, fihren,’ 
OHG. nid ‘Kampfgrimm, Groll, Eifersucht, Neid,’ niden ‘hassen, 
neiden,’ etc.; Skt. ntndati ‘verspottet, schmiaht,’ Gk. ὀνειδίζω 
‘assail, reproach, upbraid,’ OB. netan ‘vex, oppress, subdue,’ Goth. 
ganaitjan ‘lastern, schmihen,’ etc. : Skt. ndyati ‘fiihrt, lenkt, leitet,’ 
vi-ndyati ‘fiibrt weg, verscheucht, ziichtigt, straft.’ 

35. Niteo ‘shine, glisten, look sleek,’ nitidus ‘bright, glistening; 
sleek, fat; rich, fertile,’ renideo ‘glisten, glitter, shine, be glad’ can- 
not properly be referred to a root *nei- ‘shine,’ since there is no such 
root. The primary meaning was rather ‘clean, pure’ from nei-* 
‘drip, flow; wash cleanse’ : Skt. nédati ‘fliesst, strémt’ : Lat. 
renideo; Skt. nénékti ‘wiischt ab, reinigt,’ Gk. vilw, νέπτω ‘wash, 
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cleanse’ : Ir. necht ‘rein’ ; OE. genip ‘mist, cloud,’ etc. (see below), 
base neib- ‘drip, flow’: Ir. ndib (purified) ‘holy,’ OPers. nazba- 
‘beautiful, good,’ ON, nipr ‘neat,’ Norw. nipper ‘neat, dainty’ (cf. 
author, Color-Names 66, 93; AJPh. XXI, 179). 

For meaning compare the following: Lat. cluo ‘purgo,’ Gk. 
κλύζω ‘wash,’ Goth. Aldirs ‘lauter, rein.’—Skt. dhdvaté ‘rennt, 
fliesst,’ dhdvati ‘reinigt, spiilt,’ dhdutd-s ‘gewaschen, gereinigt,’ 
dhavald-s ‘weiss’ (cf. Uhlenbeck At. Wb. s.v.).—Lith. pila ‘giesse,’ 
Lett. pilét ‘trépfeln; traufeln,’ MHG. vlajen ‘spiilen, waschen, 
siubern,’ vldt ‘Sauberkeit, Zierlichkeit, Schénheit,’ vlatec ‘sauber, 
zierlich, schén’ (author, Color-Names 66). 

Since *nei- meant primarily ‘flow, drip; wash, cleanse,’ we find 
derivatives signifying ‘dripping, misty, dark.’ Hence here belong: 
OE. genip ‘mist, cloud, darkness,’ nipan ‘grow dark’ ( : ON. nipr 
‘neat,’ etc.); Ir. nigim ‘wash,’ Skt. nihdrd-s ‘Nebel,’ Lat. niger 
‘dark, black’ (‘‘unwahrscheinlich’’ according to Walde? s.v.); Skt. 
nird-m ‘Wasser,’ nila-s ‘dunkelfarbig,’ etc. (Color-Names 93, 100). 

For ‘dripping, misty, dark’ compare: Gk. λεέβω ‘pour,’ λεβρός 
‘dripping, wet; gloomy, dark.’—Skt. kirdti ‘streut aus, giesst aus’ : 
Lat. cdligo ‘vapor, mist; darkness, dimness’ (Color-Names 93), Skt. 
kilaésa-s ‘gefleckt, aussitzig,’ kdala-s ‘schwarz, blauschwarz,’ Gk. 
κηλίς ‘spot, stain,’ etc. (ibid. 86). Here we have ‘drip, be misty, 
dark’ and ‘sprinkle, spatter, spot.—Gk. mpw£ ‘drop,’ Skt. preni-s 
‘speckled, spotted,’ Gk. πρακνόν - μέλανα, Hes. (cf. Prellwitz Et. 
Wb.? 363).—Lith. dargus ‘rainy,’ OE. deore ‘dark,’ Ir. derg ‘red’ 
(cf. Fick II‘, 149; Uhlenbeck PBB. XXII, 536). 

36. Obliviscor ‘forget’ is referred to lino, hence ‘‘in der Erinnerung 
tibertiinchen, tiberstreichen,’’ or to lévis, ‘“‘in der Erinnerung glatten”’ 
(cf. Walde? 533). But where are parallels for this assumed change 
in meaning ? 

My explanation, which Walde disallows, joins obliviscor and liveo 
under the common meaning ‘fall away, slip away,’ root lei- in Skt. 
ldyaté, liyaté ‘duckt sich, versteckt sich, verschwindet,’ lina-s ‘sich 
anschmiegend, geduckt,’ ldya-s ‘Verschwinden, Untergang, Tod,’ 
MHG. lin ‘lau, matt.’ 

That ‘forget’ can come from such a meaning compare the follow- 
ing: Lith. slatyti ‘sich vor etwas ducken, driicken,’ Lat. lateo ‘lie 
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hid,’ root *sld-: Gk. λανθάνω ‘escape notice; mid. forget, lose, 
let slip’ (cf. author, AJPh. XXIV, 44).—Lett. glaums, glims 
‘glatt, schleimig’ glimét ‘glatt, schlipfrig sein, werden’ : ON., 
NIcel. gleyma ‘(let slip) forget,’ Νοῦν. gigyma ‘glemme, slippe af 
minde; ogs. forsemme, undlade,’ ‘let slip : forget; omit, neglect’ 
(Color-Names 37). 

Obliviscor, therefore, meant primarily ‘let slip, lose’ or ‘slide over, 
slur.’ For liveo see No. 27. 

37. Paedor ‘filth’ is compared by Persson Studien 35, with ON. 
feitr ‘fat,’ Gk. wiévm ‘make to gush forth,’ etc., from the root in 
Skt. pdyaté ‘schwillt, strotzt; macht schwellen,’ ptvas- ‘Fett, Speck,’ 
Gk. πῖον ‘fat; rich milk,’ πῖαρ ‘fat, tallow, suet,’ etc. This com- 
bination is doubted by Walde, though “‘lautlich allerdings untadel- 
haft.”” That in meaning there is no difficulty, compare the following: 
OHG. smero ‘Fett, Schmeer,’ Goth. smairpr ‘Fett,’ Lith. smarsas, 
smarsté ‘Fett’ : smarstas, smarvé ‘Gestank,’ Goth. smarna ‘Mist, 
Kot.’—NHG. (oberd.) Schmuéz ‘Schinutz : Fett, Talg.’ 

38. Pestis ‘destruction, death’ may come from *tues-ti-s : OHG. 
thwes-ben, dwes-ben ‘ausléschen, vertilgen, verderben,’ LG. (Wal- 
deck) dtispen ‘unterdriicken, bezwingen, léschen,’ Lat. tes-qua 
‘desert, waste’ from *t(u)esgud, ChSl. tistt ‘leer,’ Skt. tucchyd-s 
‘leer, 6de, nichtig,’ Av. tusen ‘sie entleeren sich,” Bal. tusag ‘ausgehen, 
erléschen, verlassen werden,’ etc. (cf. author, AJPh. XX, 263 ff.; 
Color-Names 105). : 

39. Pica ‘magpie,’ picus ‘wood-pecker’ are well referred to a 
root *peik-, *peig- : Gk. ποικίλος, etc. But from these should be 
separated OHG. speh, speht ‘Specht’ : OE. specca ‘speck’ (cf. Walde? 
580 with lit.), Lith. spégas ‘Punkt, kleines Fleckchen,’ MLG. spa- 
keren ‘sprihen,’ MHG. spachen ‘bersten machen,’ spaht ‘Geschwitz, 
lauter Gesang,’ spehien ‘schwatzen’ (cf. Color-Names 17). Specht, 
therefore, is named from its gay color, like Lat. picus, or else from 
its loud tones. In either case the origmal root is the same: *speg- 
‘burst : scatter, sprinkle, sparkle; crackle, chatter.’ 

40. Plaga ‘hunting-net, snare; spider-web; bed-curtain’ cor- 
responds exactly with MLG. vlake ‘flaches Flechtwerk aus Zweigen, 
als Hirde, Faschine, Darre, Wagenleiter; ein kleines Netz,’ Swed. 
dial. flake ‘wickerwork, portable hurdle,’ EFries. flake ‘Zaun von 
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abgeschnittenen Zweigen, Geflecht, Flechtwerk, Hirde,’ MDu. 
vlake ‘Flechtwerk,’ Du. vlaak, etc. (cf. Franck Et. Wb. s.v.). 

Compare with these ON. flékenn ‘verworren,’ Nicel. fidkinn 
‘tangled; complicated,’ Norw. fléken ‘twisted, gnarled (of tree); 
complicated,’ fléke ‘a tangle, a matted mass (of hair, thread, etc.); 
confusion,’ ON. fléke, NIcel. fidki ‘felt,’ fidkna ‘become matted or 
entangled; become complicated,’ flekja, ‘entanglement; wild 
vetch,’ flekja ‘entangle, complicate; entrap,’ ON. figkia, Norw. 
flokja ‘entangle,’ filgke ‘snarl, tangle; complication,’ etc. 

These are from a base *peld*g- ‘fold, plait,’ root pel- in Gk. 
πλέκω, Lat. plico, plecto, du-plus, Gk. διπλάσιος, δίταλτος ‘double,’ 
Goth. falban ‘falten,’ etc. 

Plaga ‘region’ is a different word, and belongs naturally to 
*nelag- ‘flat.’ 

41. Pléro ‘wail, weep’ from *plésé: Norw. flaasa (*flésdn) 
‘buse frem, lebe lige til’ (Aasen 166), ‘serlig : vere aabenmundet, 
plumpe ud med noget’ (Ross 181) ‘blurt out,’ flaasen ‘blurting out,’ 
‘herausplatzend,’ Swed. fldsa ‘keuchen, schnaufen, schnauben,’ 
Norw. fias ‘frivolous person,’ flasa ‘be loose or careless in dress or 
behavior; flirt,’ Swed. dial. flasa ‘act hastily or frivolously,’ Dan. 
dial. flase ‘be wanton,’ Icel. flas ‘rashness,’ flasa ‘rush (into any- 
᾿ thing),’? Swed. Πάτα ‘Eitelkeit, Tand,’ OE. fleard ‘folly,’ fleardian 
‘play the fool; grow luxuriantly,’ etc., root *ple-s- ‘flap, flutter : 
flap open; flap, beat; flutter, flicker’: Lith. plezdu, plazndju, 
plesdend ‘flap, flutter,’ plastu ‘beat (of pulse), flap (of wings),’ 
pleskoju ‘clap (the hands),’ etc., Swed. dial. flasa ‘blaze,’ NE. flash, 
etc. (cf. Color-Names 18). 

Or pléro may have original r : Νοῦν. flara ‘flare; dress showily,’ 
flar ‘spangle, tinsel,’ ‘Flitter,’ NE. flare. 

For meaning compare Norw. flipa ‘flap open, gap (of clothes); 
weep,’ fleipa ‘flap open; weep; chatter, babble; flirt, dally,’ Swed. 
flepa ‘flennen,’ etc. 

42. Posco, prez, precor, procus, etc., are referred to a root 
*nerek- ‘ask, beg,’ on which see Walde* s.v. posco. I see no 
reason why *perek- may not be an outgrowth of the root *pere- 
‘press forward, go forward,’ in Lat. per, pro, portus, etc. In that 
case the earlier meaning may still be preserved in Icel. fergja, 
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Norw. fergja, farga ‘press,’ farg ‘press, pressure, weight.’ Compare 
the following: 

“Pere-g- : Goth. -friks ‘gierig,’ ON. frekr ‘gierig, kithn, wild,’ 
OE. frec ‘bold, greedy,’ MHG. vrech ‘mutig, kihn, dreist,’ ON. 
frékn ‘kiihn, mutig,’ OE. frécne ‘daring, bold, severe, wicked, ter- 
rible,’ OS. frdcnt ‘verwegen, kiihn; frech, wild,’ etc. According to 
Walde the meanings of the above are not near enough to those of 
perek- to prove relation. And yet Walde finds no difficulty in admit- 
ting procax ‘forward, bold, insolent.’ 

*Pere-m-, *pro-m- : Lat. premo ‘press, crowd, urge, importune,’ 
OE. firmettan ‘ask, request,’ frymdig ‘inquiring, inquisitive; desirous,’ 
Gk. πρόμος ‘the foremost,’ ON. framr ‘prominent, brave; bold, 
forward,’ OE. fram ‘vigorous, bold, brave,’ fremman ‘further, urge, 
incite’ (cf. author, Color-Names 85). 

*Pr-t-: OHG. furdir ‘weiter nach vorn,’ furdiren ‘vorwirts 
schaffen, férdern, beférdern,’ fordar ‘voranstehend,’ fordarén ‘for- 
dern, verlangen.’ 

*Peréi- : Gk. πεῖρα ‘attempt, trial; assault,’ πειράω ‘attempt, 
try, prove, examine, question,’ Lat. experior, Goth. fravsan ‘ver- 
suchen,’ OE. frdsian ‘tempt; question,’ gefrdsian ‘find out by 
inquiry,’ ‘erfragen’ (Hirt Ablaut 121). . 

In view of the above there is nothing to hinder deriving *perek- 
from the root *per-. 

It is worthy of note here that the reference of Gk. θεο-πρόπος 
‘prophet,’ θεοπροπία ‘oracle’ to a base *prok-wo- is confirmed by 
the usage in Germ.: ON. frétia ‘erfahren, Kunde bekommen von 
etwas,’ frétt ‘das Fragen, Erforschen, bes. des Orakels,’ OE. freht 
divination,’ frihtere ‘soothsayer,’ frihirian ‘practice divination.’ 

43. Radix ‘root,’ Gk. padiE ‘branch; switch, rod,’ padapvos 
‘a young branch, sprout, shoot,’ etc., may be referred to a base 
*nerod- ‘twist, wind’: Gk. ῥαδινός, Aeol. βραδινός ‘slim, slen- 
der,’ i.e., ‘schwank, schlank,’ ῥαδανίζω ‘swing, move backward 
and forward, esp. of wool in spinning,’ ῥοδανίζω ‘twist threads, 
spin,’ ῥοδανός ‘wavering, flickering,’ Goth. wratén, ON. rata 
‘wander,’ perhaps also Skt. vradaté ‘wird weich’ (author, Mod. 
Lang. Notes XVI (1901) 308; Color-Names 13). 

The ultimate root is were- ‘turn, twist, wind, etc.,’ whence also 
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may come: Goth. wairpan ‘werfen,’ i.e., ‘torquere,’ Lith. verbia 
‘wende um,’ verba ‘Weidenrute, Reis, Gerte,’ virbas ‘Reis, Gerte,’ 
virbinis ‘Schlinge,’ etc., Gk. ῥέμβω ‘turn round and round,’ mid. 
‘wander, rove,’ ῥομβέω ‘spin; whirl, hurl,’ MLG. wrimpen ‘das 
Gesicht verziehen’ (author, JF. XVIII, 13); Gk. ῥέπω ‘incline, sink,’ 
‘vergo,’ Lith. virpiu ‘zittere, bebe,’ verpid ‘spinne,’ Gk. paris 
‘rod,’ pamlfw ‘beat,’ base *uere-p-; Lat. vergo ‘bend, turn, incline,’ 
ΜΙ. werken ‘wirken; weben, sticken,’ Skt. vrndkti, vdrjati ‘wendet, 
dreht,’ MHG. renken ‘drehend ziehen, hin und her bewegen,’ ranken 
‘sich hin und her bewegen,’ NHG. ranken, Ranke, etc. 

Gk. pé&a ‘root’ from *uridjd should be separated from rdédiz, 
though the primary meaning is the same. Compare LRh. writen 
‘drehen, verdrehen, wringen,’ Du. wrijten ‘zanken,’ Norw. dial. 
vritast ‘dispute, bandy words,’ vriten ‘distorting (words),’ etc., base 
urevd- ‘turn, twist; move back and forth, rub’ : OE. writan ‘write,’ 
etc. (cf. 18. αὐ: ατὶ : atu 32f., Mod. Lang. Notes XXV, 220). 

Similarly from ureit- ‘turn, twist, wind, etc.,’ come OE. wripan 
‘twist; bind,’ ON. rida ‘drehen, winden, binden; bestreichen, 
beschmieren,’ NFries. (Sylt) wrir ‘reiben,’ NHG. dial. (Tirol) reiden 
‘wenden, drehen; reiben,’ OHG. reidi ‘lockicht, kraus,’ MHG. 
reitel, MLG. wrédel ‘Priigel, Kniittel,’ wrté ‘dichter, krauser Busch 
oder Baum,’ OE. gewrid ‘thicket,’ wridan ‘grow, flourish.’ 

44. Ravus ‘gray, gray-yellow, tawny’ may or may not be related 
to gray, Germ. *gréwa-, but it is next to certain that neither word 
comes from the root *gher- ‘strahlen.’ 

In the first place *gher- meant ‘shoot out, grow : radiate, beam’ : 
OE. gréwan ‘grow,’ OHG. gruoen ‘griinen,’ Lett. fa’rs ‘Ast, Zweig,’ 
fa’rains ‘astig; strahlend,’ fa’rdt ‘Aste, Zweige treiben; Strahlen 
werfen,’ Lith. Zéréti ‘im Glanze strahlen,’ Zarijas ‘gliihend, feurig 
glinzend,’ etc. (Color-Names 38). ‘Grow: be green; shoot out : 
beam.’ 

Compare the synonymous root ‘*ghel-: Lith. zéliz ‘griinend 
wachsen,’ zelmi ‘Pflanze, Spréssling,’ 2@lias “στη; roh, ungekocht,’ 
zolé ‘Gras, Kraut,’ Gk. χλόη ‘the first light green shoot of plants 
in spring, esp. young green corn or grass,’ yAwpds ‘pale-green, 
greenish-yellow; yellowish; greenish, sallow; green, fresh, opp. to 
dry; fresh, blooming,’ OHG. σοῖο ‘gelb,’ gluoen ‘gliihen,’ Lith. 
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zalas ‘rot, von Rindern,’ Lat. helvus, etc. (cf. Kluge Εἰ. Wb. s.v. 
gelb). Here the various color-words had reference primarily to 
sprouting, fresh growing shoots and plants: ‘greenish, yellowish, 
yellow.’ But the color-words were derived from the meaning ‘grow, 
sprout,’ not the reverse. 

For meaning compare Skt. dndhas ‘Kraut, Grimes,’ Gk. ἄνθος 
‘sprout, flower, bloom,’ ἀνθέω ‘shoot up, sprout, bloom, flourish, 
shine,’ ἀνθηρός ‘blooming, bright-colored’; Gk. φύομαι ‘arise, 
spring up, grow,’ φῦμα ‘growth,’ OE. béam ‘tree, beam; pillar of 
light,’ sun-béam ‘sunbeam,’ NE. beam ‘shine’; Gk. padapvos ‘a 
young branch, sprout, shoot,’ Lat. radius ‘staff, rod, spoke; beam 
of light,’ radians ‘beaming, shining.’ 

On the other hand, gray could come from gher- ‘shoot up, grow; 
beam’ only by passing through the earlier meaning ‘bright, beaming,’ 
which is altogether improbable. Germ. *oréwa- meant rather 
primarily ‘streaked, grimy’ : Gk. ypavw ‘graze, scratch,’ etc. (cf. 
Mod. Phil. I, 241). Similarly MHG. gris ‘grau, greis ’: Gk. χρίω 
‘touch lightly, rub, smear, color,’ MHG. gristen ‘zerreiben,’ NE. 
grime, grimy, etc. (Color-Names 74). 

For meaning compare the following: ON. rein ‘Streifen Land’ : 
Lith. ratnas ‘graubunt gestreift’; OE. ripan ‘reap,’ Norw. ripa 
‘abreissen, abstreifen,’ ripa ‘ritzen, Striche machen,’ rip ‘Strich, 
Streifen’ : OPruss. raoban ‘gestreift,’ Lett. rdibs ‘bunt, fleckig,’ 
Lith. ratbas ‘graubunt, gesprenkelt,’ Ir. rrabach ‘gesprenkelt, grau’ 
(διά. 76. cf. No. 48).—Lat. molo, root *mel- ‘rub, crush’ : ‘smear, 
mark’ : Gk. μολύνω ‘stain, defile,’ Skt. malind-s ‘schmutzig, schwarz,’ 
Gk. μέλας ‘black,’ OPruss. melne ‘blue spot,’ Welsh melyn ‘yellow,’ 
Lat. mulleus, .etc.—Skt. bdbhasty ‘zermalmt,’ Gk. ψῆν ‘rub,’ yaipw 
‘graze, touch lightly’ : apes ‘ashen-gray, speckled, dapple-gray’ 
(cf. No. 70).—Lith. kasind ‘kratze,’ Gk. falvw ‘scratch,’ OHG. 
hasan ‘politus’ : Lat. cdnus, etc. (cf. No. 8). 

Lat. rdvus may be related to grdy, with the meaning developed 
as indicated above, or may belong to ravus ‘hoarse,’ with the com- 
mon meaning ‘rough, broken’ (Color-Names 77). 

45. Rén ‘kidney’ may, for lack of a better explanation, be referred 
to an earlier *reguhn-, transposed from *negvhr- : nefrénes, Gk. νεφροί 
‘kidneys.’ 
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46. Répo ‘creep, crawl’ : Norw. dial. raava ‘bevege sig, rere 
sig, kravle,’ ‘stir about, move about, crawl’ (Ross Norsk Ordbog 593), 
Icel. rdfa ‘wander, rove, stray about,’ rdf ‘roving, rambling.’ For 
other words see Walde s.v. répo. Siittelin JF. X XIX, 128, compares 
Tirol. refen, refeln ‘auf dem Boden mit allen Vieren herumkriechen,’ 
reffeln ‘herumkriechen, klettern.’ 

47. Rideo ‘smile, laugh’ : Skt. vridyati ‘wird verlegen, schimt 
sich,’ base *urizd- (Ascoli JF. XIII, 278) ‘turn, wind : draw back, 
be bashful; be gentle, smile’: OE. wrestan ‘twist,’ ON. reista 
‘verdrehen, verrenken, kriimmen,’ pre Germ. *uroizd-. 

For meaning compare Swed. smita ‘schleichen, sich driicken,’ 
Norw. smiten ‘einschmeichelnd,’ Lett. smaidit ‘schmeicheln,’ smaida 
‘das Lacheln,’ etc.; Norw. smyta ‘heimlich wegnehmen, verstecken,’ 
smgyta ‘schleichen, sich halb verschimt und lachelnd zurtickziehen,’ 
smuta ‘leise reden, heimlich lachen,’ MHG. smutze(r)n, smunzeln 
‘schmunzeln,’ etc. (author, Mod. Phil. IV, 496 f.). 

48. Rigo, -dre ‘conduct water to a place, water’ may be from a 
noun *rigéd ‘channel, groove for water to run in,’ ‘Furche, Rinne.’ 
Compare Lith. réziu, freq. raizau ‘ritze, schneide, reisse,’ rézis 
‘Einschnitt, Schramme, Streifen,’ Norw. dial. reik ‘strip, line; 
dividing line of the hair; a streak or stripe on a tree, caused by remov- 
ing bark; a dividing furrow between two parts of a field,’ Swed. dial. 
raik, rék ON. reik ‘parting in the hair.’ Probably from re- in Skt. 
rindti ‘lasst laufen, lasst fliessen, lost ab,’ ritf-s ‘Lauf : Strom; Strich,’ 
etc. (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes XXVI, 166) : Skt. rékhd ‘Riss, Strich, 
Linie,’ MHG. rihe ‘Reihe, Linie, Rinne,’ rige ‘Linie, Reihe, kiinst- 
licher Wassergraben.’ 

49. Rédbus, rébur ‘hard kind of wood, esp. of the oak; hardness, 
strength, vigor,’ probably comes from a base *rébh- ‘hard, strong’ : 
OE. rdf ‘strong, brave,’ OS. ruof, ruob ‘tiichtig, bedeutend, beriihmt,’ 
Skt. rdbhas ‘violence, force,’ rdbhaté, rambhaté ‘seize, hold.’ Here 
belong also, through the intermediate meaning ‘harsh, rough’: 
OHG. rapfen ‘verharschen,’ MHG. rappe, rapfe ‘Kritze, Raude,’ 
Du. rappig ‘riudig,’ MLG. rap-hén ‘Rebhuhn; Wachtel,’ OHG. 
reba-huon ‘Rebhuhn,’ ChSl. rebit ‘bunt, gespreknelt,’ Gk. ὀρφνός 
‘dark, dusky,’ OE. earp ‘dusky,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names 76 f.). 

50. On rubus ‘bramble-bush, blackberry-bush’ : Goth. raupjan 
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‘rupfen’ compare NE. raspberry : rasp; ΜΙ. ribusch ‘rubetum’ : 
ru ‘rauh.’ 

51. Sacer ‘holy’ is, according to Walde s.v. following Lidén, 
certainly related to ON. sdtir (*sahtaz) ‘versdhnt,’ sett ‘Vertrag, 
Verséhnung.’ 

This is more than doubtful. For the ON. words are related to OE. 
seht ‘agreed, at peace,’ ‘versdhnt,’ sb. ‘agreement, settlement; peace, 
friendship,’ sehtan ‘bring to an agreement with one another; settle 
(dispute),’ sehtlian ‘bring to an agreement; come to agreement,’ 
NE. settle (a dispute). These are best combined with Skt. saktd-s 
‘hingend, haftend an,’ sdjati ‘hangt, haftet,’ sanjaté ‘gibt sich hin 
an, beschiftigt sich mit,’ ChSl. segg ‘beriihre,’ Lith. βορὰ ‘hafte’ 
(cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes XVIII, 16; Mod. Phil. II, 472). 

52. Scandala ‘spelt’ : Av. scandayeintt ‘sie zerbrechen,’ Skt. 
skhddaté ‘spaltet,’ Lat. scandula ‘shingle,’ etc. Compare OE. spelt, 
OHG. spelza ‘spelt,’ NHG. Spelze ‘Hillblaitter der K6rner, Spreu’ : 
spalten (cf. Walde? s.v. spelfa). But if the Germ. word is the original, 
spelt with IE. d cannot be directly compared with spalten, which has 
IE. ὁ. It seems to me just as probable that Lat. spelta is the original. 
In that case comparison may be made with spalten, and more closely 
with Goth. spilda ‘tablet,’ OE. speld ‘splinter.’ 

53. Scintilla ‘spark, a bright, sparkling point,’ sciniilldre ‘sparkle, 
flash’ belong to the root sgéi- ‘scatter, separate’: OE. scdédan 
‘divide, separate; scatter, sprinkle (small particles); be scattered, 
fall (of small particles),’ Goth. skaidan ‘scheiden,’ etc. (cf. Color- 
Names 60). 

Similarly from sqgéid- ‘scatter, separate’ come Lith. skédyti ‘von 
einander gehen, bersten,’ Gk. σκέδναμαι ‘be scattered’ (of people, 
foam, stream, sun, ἅμα ἡλίῳ σκιδναμένῳ Hdt. 8, 23), σκιδαρόν - 
ἀραιόν Hes., MHG. schiter ‘diinn, mager, liickenhaft,’ Norw. skitrast 
‘sich zerstreuen,’ EFries. schittern ‘spriihen, Funken spriihen, 
sprithend und gliihend umher fahren oder fliegen,’ Du. schitteren 
‘glinzen, leuchten, strahlen, blitzen.’? For meaning cf. No. 64. 

To the same root belongs Lith. skaidris ‘hell, klar’ (Brugmann 
Grd. I?, 177). But here the primary meaning, as in Goth. skeirs 
‘klar, deutlich,’ was ‘separate, distinct.’ Walde is certainly wrong 
in referring these words to a root *sqé- ‘glinzen’ (Et. Wb.? s.v. 
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caelum, scio). For it is almost certain that no IE. root ever had the 
primary meaning ‘shme, gleam.’ Such terms are necessarily second- 
ary. 

54. Scrotum ‘skin, hide’ may represent “sgyrto-m ‘shrunken, 
shriveled’ : Lith. skrentd, skrésti ‘sich mit einer trockenen Kruste 
beziehen,’ skretimas ‘das Betrocknen.’ Here also may belong 
scrodtum if from *sqgrdto-m. 

For meaning compare the following: Norw. dial. skrania ‘become 
lean and bony,’ skrant ‘dry stony place,’ Dan. skrante ‘become 
sickly’ : Lith. skrdndas ‘alter steif gewordener Pelz,’ skravidis 
‘Viehmagen’; MHG. schrimpfen ‘einschrumpfen, runzeln’ : ON. 
skreppa ‘Ranzen,’ Lith. skramblys ‘Magen’; Lith. skrebtz ‘trocken 
sein oder werden,’ ON. skorpr ‘shrunken, dry’ : skorpa ‘crust, 
bark’; OE. scrincan ‘shrink, wither,’ ON. skrukka ‘Runzel’ : 
skrokkr ‘Ranzen’ (cf. Color-Names 45). 

55. Sédulo ‘busily, diligently, zealously, unremittingly, solicitously’ 
is derived by Walde, following the old grammarians, from sé(d) 
dolé ‘without deceit, guileless’; and the adj. sédulus is regarded as 
later formed from the adverb. Semantically this explanation is in- 
adequate. I propose another: sédulus from *sédhelo-s or *sédhulo-s : 
Skt. sddhi-s ‘gerade, richtig, ordentlich, tiichtig, trefflich, gut,’ 
sddhati ‘kommt oder fihrt zum Ziele,’ sddhdyati ‘bringt in Ordnung, 
schlichtet, macht sich dienstbar; fiihrt aus, besorgt, verschafit; 
erlangt, gewinnt,’ sddhana-s ‘zum Ziele fiihrend, hervorbringend, 
verschaffend, bewirkend,’ etc., root sé-dh-, séi-dh- (cf. Nos. 9, 60). 

56. Sérius ‘grave, earnest’ may have come to its meaning through 
‘heavy,’ but that does not make it related to OHG. swdri ‘schwer,’ 
etc. For the latter, *suérjo-s, comes from *suer- ‘swing, weigh,’ 
while the former *sérjo-s, comes from *sé-r-, root *sé- ‘stretch, hang 
down, etc.’ Hence sérius meant properly ‘weighty, slow,’ as opposed 
to ‘sportive, jocular,’ and belongs to sérus ‘slow, late,’ séritas ‘slow- 
ness, tardiness’ (see No. 57). 

Similarly from *sé-n-, *si-n- come Norw. sina ‘drag oneself 
along, go slowly; stretch,’ ON. seinn ‘slow, late,’ OE. sene ‘sluggish, 
slow,’ Norw. sina ‘glide slowly away, disappear; sink down, become 
heavy.’ 

57. Sérus ‘(slow) late’ is referred in Walde? s.v. to “idg. *sé- 
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‘langsam, spit kommen, sich hinausziehen’ . . .. wohl identisch 
mit *sé- ‘nachlassen, ablassen,’ s. sino (anders Wood a?, Nr. 499).”’ 

I quite agree with Walde that the *sé- of sérus is the same as the 
sé of sino. But I define the root differently: ‘stretch, protract, 
delay; go slowly, sink, give way, yield, etc.’ : Norw. sina ‘stretch 
oneself; drag oneself along, go slowly,’ OE. seéne ‘sluggish, slow,’ 
MHG. seine ‘langsam, triage,’ seinen ‘verspiiten, versiumen,’ Lith. 
at-sainus ‘nachlissig,’ Lat. sino, désino, etc. : Norw. saana seg ‘go 
languidly’; ON. seimr ‘what can be stretched,’ Norw. seimen 
‘slow,’ stmr ‘thin and weak,’ OE. semra ‘worse’ (not “spater kom- 
mend,” as in Walde?, but ‘fallen away,’ ‘inferior’) : Νοῦν. saama 
‘be stupid and sluggish,’ saamutt ‘sluggish, dull’; ON. seilask 
‘stretch out the hands,’ Norw. sila ‘drag oneself along,’ NE. dial. 
sile ‘sink, subside,’ Goth. ana-silan ‘nachlasgen, aufhéren, still 
werden’ : Norw. sdla ‘drag oneself along,’ sala ‘go sluggishly,’ 
Lith. séluju ‘zage’; OE. sidian ‘extend’ (probably with -dh-, see 
No. 60), OHG. sito ‘laxe,’? ON. siér ‘demissus,’ ‘herabhangend,’ 
OFries., ΜΙ. side ‘niedrig,’ ON. sfdr ‘weniger’ (not ‘spiter,’ 
as given by Walde, but ‘inferior’), Goth. seibus ‘spat’ : Lat. sétius 
‘less, worse’; Lith. stkiu ‘strecke die Hand aus,’ OS. sigan ‘ein- 
herziehen; sinken,’ Icel. sfga ‘sink down; move slowly; subside’ : 
Norw. sagga ‘go slowly,’ sagg ‘sluggish person,’ NE. sag : Gk. fea 
‘softly, gently,’ ἥττων ‘lower, less, meaner, weaker,’ Lat. ségnis 
‘slow, slack, sluggish,’ etc. 

58. Svat ‘oupet’ may well be for *sijat, but to derive this from 
an older *sigat because of OHG. seth ‘Harn’ is unnecessary. Com- 
pare rather Lith. sijétz ‘sieben, sichten,’ Lett. sijat, ChSl. sejati. For 
the difference in meaning compare OHG. sthan ‘seihen,’ stha ‘Seihe, 
Durchschlag,’ ON. δία ‘Seihe, Sieb,’ ChSI]. sicati ‘mingere’; Norw. 
dial. stka, stkja ‘sickern; langsam abseihen,’ OHG. seihhen ‘mingere’; 
MHG. sifen ‘trépfeln, triefen,’ seifel ‘Speichel,’ NHG. dial. Als. 
seifel ‘Harn; Menschenkot,’ seifle* ‘harnen; den Kot entleeren.’ 

59. Stca ‘dagger,’ Lith. sykis ‘Hieb,’ OE. sdgol ‘club, staff,’ 
MHG. seigel ‘Sprosse, Stufe einer Leiter oder Treppe’ do not belong 
to Lat. seco ‘cut’ but to a root *ség- ‘stretch out, reach; hang down, 
fall, etc.’ : MHG. seigen ‘eine Richtung nach unten oder vorwarts 
geben, senken, neigen, schleudern, werfen,’ serge ‘Senkung; Richtung 
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einer Waffe,’ anseige ‘feindlich,’ OE. onsege ‘assailing,’ ChSl. sekg 
‘haue’: Lith. sékenis ‘Klafter,’ sékiu ‘strecke die Hand aus; 
schwore,’ Gk. ἑκανός ‘sufficient,’ ‘hinreichend,’ ἱκνέομαι ‘reach, 
arrive at; beseech,’ etc. (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes XVIII, 14 f.). For 
meaning compare Gk. ὀρέγω ‘reach, stretch out; stretch out (the 
hands) in entreaty; mid. reach at, aim a blow at, attack.’ 

60. Sidus ‘stars united in a figure, a group of stars, constellation’ 
does not imply or presuppose the meaning ‘shine’ (: Lith. svidis 
‘blank, glinzend,’ etc.), but rather ‘arrangement, order.’ Hence 
sidus from *stdhos ‘arrangement, orderly figure’ may be compared 
with OE. be-sidian ‘regulate, determine,’ stdian ‘extend,’ Gk. ἐθύς 
‘straight,’ ἰθύνω “straighten, guide, direct, rule,’ Skt. sidhyati 
‘kommt zum Ziel,’ OHG. sitén ‘machinari, machen, tun, ausfiihren, 
in Stand setzen,’ Goth. sidén ‘iiben,’ sidus ‘Sitte, Gewohnheit,’ etc., 
pre-Germ. *sidhu-s not *s(u)edhu-s (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes 
XVIII, 13), root sé-dh- ‘stretch out (toward), strive for; arrange, 
order, etc.’ See No. 9. 

61. Situs ‘rust, mold, mustiness’ and sitis ‘thirst’ may be correctly 
explained in Walde?. But they can equally well be derived from the 
root *sé- ‘nachlassen, ablassen’ in Lat. sino, etc. Compare espe- 
cially Norw. sina (*sindén) ‘blive gold eller ter, om keer; mugne, 
suurne, om fisk (Aasen Norsk Ordbog 651); suurne og svinde ind, 
om kjed; svinde bort, formedelst rust og. dl., om korn paa ager’ 
(Ross Norsk Ordbog 644), ‘become dry or farrow, of cows; become 
moldy, of fish; sour and shrivel, of meat; be blasted because of rust, 
etc., of grain in the field’ : saana (*séndn) ‘lose its taste, become stale,’ 
saana seg ‘move about in a limp and lifeless manner.’ 

Similarly from sé-g- ‘stretch out; hang down, etc.’ (cf. No. 59) 
come MHG. sigen ‘sich senken, sinken; tropfend fallen,’ seiger ‘lang- 
sam oder ziéhe trépfelnd, matt, schal,’? NHG. Als. saiker ‘langsam 
oder zihe trépfelnd, von weich gewordenem Weine; sauer, verdorben, 
schimmelig.’ Here perhaps Lat. siccus ‘dry’ (cf. Walde? s.v.). 

62. Sdlor ‘soothe, mitigate, console’ may be referred to an earlier 
*30la ‘softness, mildness,’ which may well be related to Goth. séls 
‘mild, giitig,’ etc. (Cf. Walde? s.v. sdlor.) These, however, are 
from a base *sé-l- ‘sink, droop, οἷο; cause to sink, allay, calm, 
quiet’ : Norw. 8δία (*sdlén) ‘drag oneself along,’ sala ‘go slowly and 
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languidly,’ salna ‘subside, become calm,’ saala (*sélén) ‘go about in 
a dull, listless manner,’ saalen ‘dull and disheartened,’ Lith. séliju 
‘zage,’ séld ‘Schwachheit, Ohnmacht,’ ON. sdlask ‘die,’ sdladr ‘dead,’ 
root *sé-, whence ON. setlask ‘stretch out one’s hands, reach after,’ 
Norw. setla ‘bend the back,’ seilen ‘bent in, concave,’ setlda, sila 
‘drag oneself along,’ sil ‘a slow, moping person,’ NE. dial. sile ‘glide, 
fleet past; sink, subside,’ Goth. anasilan ‘nachlassen, aufhéren, still 
werden, sich legen,’ Lat. sileo, etc. 

Compare *sé-p-, *sa-p- in ΝΟΥ͂. sava ‘go slowly, saunter,’ saven 
‘limp, languid; tasteless,’ seva ‘pacify, quiet,’ ON. sefa ‘beruhigen, 
stillen.’ 

63. Sorbeo ‘suck in, drink down, swallow,’ Gk. ῥοφέω ‘sup greedily 
up, gulp down,’ etc., base *srebh- ‘sop, sup,’ probably come from the 
root “*sere- in Skt. sdrati ‘flow.’ So Lat. δῶρο, OE. stcan ‘suck,’ 
OHG. sigan ‘saugen,’ sdfan ‘saufen,’ etc., are from the root *seu- 
in OHG. sou ‘Saft,’ Gk. de ‘it rains,’ ete. The underlying idea, 
therefore, is that of drawing a liquid or semi-liquid substance or sop 
into the mouth with a sucking noise. 

A related *sere-b- seems to be represented by Norw. sorpa ‘mold, 
slime,’ sorputt ‘smeary, dirty,’ surp ‘mire,’ surpa ‘a soft mass, esp. 
a mash of chopped straw, hay or grain,’ surpa ‘mix a mash; splash, 
splatter,’ sarpa ‘smear,’ Swed. sérpa ‘Briihfutter, Briihhachsel,’ ON. 
sorp ‘Mist, Kot,’ syrpa ‘Schlampe,’ NE. dial, sirp ‘wet overmuch, 
esp. to make leaven too thin for baking,’ sirpa ‘a semi-liquid mass,’ 
sirple ‘take frequent sips, drink a little at a time, tipple,’ sb. ‘a sip, 
mouthful, taste,’ Swed. sdrpla ‘schliirfen.’ Here may belong Lat. 
sorbus ‘service-tree,’ named from its red berries : *sorbos ‘smeared, 
red.’ For meaning compare Lith. dargas ‘garstig, schmutzig,’? MHG. 
terken ‘besudeln,’ Ir. derg ‘rot.’ 

For meaning we may compare Du. slurpen, NHG. schliirfen. 
But there is no reason for assuming with Hirt PBB. XXII, 236 that 
an | has been lost from sorbeo, or with Walde that schlirfen owes its 
ἰ to schlucken. For here, as in many other Germ. words with initial 
sl-, the primary meaning is ‘slip, pues) whence ‘slur over, be slovenly, 
slobber’ and ‘slide along, shuffle’ 

ON. sléra ‘(slide along), dawdle idle,’ Νϑεώ: δίδγα ‘shuffle along, 
be sluggish,’ slarra ‘glide or slip along with a tapping sound; saunter 
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about,’ NE. dial. slare ‘slide on ice; make noise by rubbing with the 
feet; drag the feet in walking (schlarfen); move slowly and idly; 
slur over; smear, bedaub; do anything in a slovenly manner,’ Sc. 
slair ‘lick up in a slatternly manner, eat greedily and with noise’; 
MHG. slerfen ‘die Fiisse schleppend einhergehen,’ NHG. schlirfen 
‘walk shuffling; sip noisily,’ Steir. schlerfen ‘nachliassig und unrein- 
lich essen und trinken; beim Reden mit der Zunge an den Zahnen 
anstossen,’ MLG. slorpen ‘schliirfen,’ MDu. slorpen ‘sorbillare, 
sorbere, ligurire,’ NE. dial. slorp ‘make a noise with the lips whilst 
eating or drinking, eat greedily and coarsely, esp. used of spoon-food; 
shovel anything in a liquid or semi-liquid condition; do anything in 
a noisy, slatternly way; of boots and shoes: make a noise which 
resembles sucking; with about: trail about in wet or mire; with 
over: wash over hurriedly and imperfectly,’ sb. ‘a gulp, the noise 
made in supping and drinking coarsely and carelessly; a sop, a mess 
of food, a mouthful of spoon-food, a spoonful taken hastily and 
ungracefully into the mouth; a sloven, an uncouth person,’ Norw. 
slurpa ‘schliirfen,’ ‘gulp; smear,’ slurpa ‘slattern,’ slurp ‘mud, 
slush; slushy work,’ slarpa ‘slap with something soft and wet; 
splash, smear,’ etc.; Swed. slarva ‘nachlassig sein,’ sb. ‘Schlampe,’ 
Dan. slarve, slurve ‘unordentlich sein,’ Norw. slarva ‘babble; work 
in a slovenly manner,’ NHG. dial. Als. schlurbe", schlorbe", schlarbe", 
‘nachlassig gehen, die Schuhe mit Gerdusch nachschleppen,’ Lor. 
schlurbe* ‘nachlassig gehen, die Fiisse am Boden schleppen; schliirfen, 
gerdiuschvoll trinken,’ early Du. slorven ‘sorbere’; Norw. slarka ‘be 
loose, sloppy, e.g., of shoes too large for the feet; slam, slash; be 
idle, dissolute,’ slurka ‘drink in gulps,’ slyrkja ‘drink or lap noisily, 
of animals,’ ON. slark ‘Schwelgerei,’ Icel. slarka ‘lead an irregular life, 
debauch,’ NE. dial. slork, slorg ‘make a disagreeable noise in eating, 
eat up in large mouthfuls; walk with large and wet shoes through 
slush,’ slarky ‘smeary, discolored,’ MHG. slurken ‘schlucken,’ Als. 
schlurchen schlurgen ‘schleppend, schliirfend gehen,’ schlirgen ‘schmie- 
ren, sudeln; langsam schleppend und schwerfillig gehen; schlecht 
pfliigen; schliirfen, beim Essen,’ Bav. schlurken ‘das r nicht aus- 
sprechen kénnen; stammeln’; Steir. schlurtzen ‘schliipfen,’ Als. 
schlurtzen ‘schliirfen; schlendern,’ NE. dial. slart ‘splash, sprinkle 
with water, dirt, etc.; stain, make dirty,’ Sc. slairé ‘lick up in a 
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slatternly manner, eat greedily and noisily, gobble; with about: go 
about in a sluggish manner,’ Lith. slardyti ‘murmelnd antworten’; 
ΜΗ. sliépfen ‘schliipfen; tr. schliirfen, sorbere,’ sluppern ‘schlir- 
fen,’ Icel. slupra ‘eat with slobbering noise,’ Dan. slubre ‘schliirfen; 
intr. mit den Fiissen schliirfen’; NE. dial. slutter ‘slide, slip; walk 
in an ungainly, shuffling manner; slur over work, work in a slovenly 
manner; slur over one’s words; eat or drink in a noisy, slovenly 
way, slobber; snore, make a noise through the nostrils when half 
asleep,’ etc. 

64. Splendeo ‘gleam, glitter, shine,’ Gk. σπληδός ‘ashes,’ etec., are 
from a base *sphle(n)d- ‘fly out in small particles, split, burst’ : NE. 
splint, splinter, splatter, etc. Similarly from *sphel-g- ‘split, burst,’ 
come ON. spialk, OE. spele ‘splint,’ EFries. spalk(e) ‘abgespaltenes 
Stiick, Splitter,’ spalken ‘bersten,’ Skt. phalgu-s ‘winzig, schwach, 
gering’ : phdlgu-s ‘schimmernd, rétlich,’ sphulinga-s ‘Funke,’ Lett. 
spulgit ‘glinzen, funkeln,’ etc., root *sphel- : Skt. phdlati ‘springt 
entzwei, birst,’ sphdlayat: ‘schligt auf, zerreisst,’ etc. (cf. Color- 
Names 18). 

For meaning compare the following: MHG. spachen ‘bersten 
machen, spalten,’ MLG. spakeren ‘spriihen,’ OE. spincan ‘Funken 
sprihen,’ Lith. spinget: ‘glinzen’ (cf. Zupitza Germ. Gutt. 162).— 
Skt. sphérjati ‘bricht hervor,’ Lat. spargo, OE. spearca ‘spark,’ 
spearcian ‘emit sparks,’ smercan ‘sputter, sparkle,’ MLG. spranken 
‘sparkle,’ etc.—ON. spretia (*sprintan) ‘aufspringen, spriessen, sprit- 
zen,’ MHG. sprenzen ‘sprengen, spritzen; sprenkeln,’ sprinze ‘Lan- 
zensplitter; flimmerndes, glithendes Stiick,’ sprinz ‘das Flimmern,’ 
sprinzeln ‘mit den Augen blinzeln.’—EFries. spatten ‘springen, 
spritzen, auseinandergehen, zucken,’ Skt. spandaté ‘zuckt,’ Lith. 
spindziu ‘glinze, strahle,’ etc. (cf. No. 65).—Skt. licdti ‘reisst ab,’ 
léca-s ‘Teilchen, Bischen,’ lécya-s ‘ Licht.’ 

65. Spondeo ‘promise solemnly, vow’ : Gk. σπένδω ‘pour, pour 
a drink offering, mid. make a treaty,’ σπονδή ‘drink-offering; plur. 
a solemn treaty’ is an old comparison, and a good one. But Me- 
ringer’s added explanation (see Walde? s.v. spondeo) is entirely 
unfounded. | 

The primary meaning of σπένδω was certainly ‘pour out,’ and 
from this came its specialized use. In looking for a related word, 
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therefore, we should expect to find either ‘pour’ or some meaning 
from which ‘pour’ could come. This I believe we have in Skt. 
spandaté ‘zuckt, schlaigt aus,’ spandayati ‘macht zucken,’ Lith. 
spéndziu ‘lege einen Fallstrick,’ spindziu ‘glinze, strahle,’ Gk. 
σποδός ‘ashes,’ EFries. spatten ‘springen, spritzen, auseinander- 
gehen, zucken,’ NE. spatter, etc., root spe(n)d ‘spring, jerk, twitch; 
scatter, sprinkle, pour.’ For meaning compare Lat. spargo ‘scatter, - 
spatter, sprinkle.’ 

66. Stella, Gk. ἀστήρ, etc., may well be referred to sternere, but 
not as “die am Himmel ausgebreiteten, ausgesiiten,” for that is 
altogether too colorless. The stars were thought of rather as ‘sparks.’ 
So star belongs to sternere as spark to spargere. Here also belong 
Gk. orépoy ‘flashing, bright,’ στεροπή ‘flash of lightning, glitter,’ 
στράπτω ‘lighten’ (cf. Prellwitz Et. Wb.? 433), and ChSl. stréti ‘aus- 
breiten,’ MHG. strajen ‘spritzen, stieben, lodern,’ OHG. sirdla 
‘Pfeil; Blitzstrahl, NHG. Strahl, strahlen (Color-Names 55). For 
meaning compare Skt. kirdii ‘streut aus, giesst aus, bestreut,’ 
kara-s ‘Abgabe; Lichtstrahl,’ kirdna-s ‘Lichtstrahl,’ karata-s 
‘dunkelrot,’ kirikd-s ‘sprithend,’ karakd-s ‘weiss’ (ibid.). 

Skt. édras ‘Sterne’ belongs rather to ¢tard-s ‘durchdringend, 
gellend, funkelnd,’ Gk. ropes ‘piercing, sharp, clear, distinct,’ ete. 
(ibid. 61). So also: Skt. téjas ‘Schirfe, Spitze : Glanz, stechende 
Hitze, Feuer, Glut’; Lat. dcer ‘sharp, piercing, stingmg : dazzling,’ 
aciés ‘edge : brightness, glittering, twinkling,’ etc. 

67. Stirps ‘stalk, stem’ may be compared with Lith. stirpsta 
stirptt ‘etwas emporkommen, heranwachsen, zundchst vom kérper- 
lichen Wachsen bei Pflanzen, Tieren, Menschen.’ This is probably 
from “*stir- ‘stiff, compact,’ root *stezd-, on which see Walde? s.v. 
stipo. {Sitterlin’s explanation, JF, XXIX, 127, is improbable.] 

68. Stiva ‘plow-handle’ meant no doubt originally ‘stock, stem,’ 
from the same root as the above. But in view of stlus ‘stem, stalk, 
stake,’ OHG. stil ‘Stiel, Stengel’; st:mulus ‘goad,’ Skt. pra-stima-s 
‘gedringt’; stipes ‘stock, post,’ stipdre ‘press, cram,’ stipula ‘stalk, 
stem,’ stipulus ‘firmus’; Lith. stavbus ‘stark, tapfer,’ stazbis ‘ Pfosten,’ 
EFries. stipe ‘Pfahl’; Gk. origos ‘anything pressed firm,’ στιφρός 
‘compact, solid, strong,’ Skt. stibhi-s ‘Rispe, Biischel’; Lith. styrti 
‘steif werden, erstarren,’ EFries. stir ‘steif, starr,’ sfiren ‘starr werden, 
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gerinnen, starren,’ stfiria, stirps, etc., I see no good reason why we 
should derive Lat. stiva from *stips-vd or *stips-vd, with reference to 
stipes (so Brugmann IF. 28, 369). 

Inasmuch as the underlying meaning in all these words was 
‘be or make stiff, compact,’ stiva may be compared with Lett. sfiws 
‘steif, starr,’ sfiwét ‘steifen; scharf anziehen, spannen’; or from 
*sigud or *stig-ud : Lett. sfiga ‘Stengel, Ranke; Méetalldraht; 
Saite,’ Lith. styga ‘Saite,’ EFries. stik ‘fest, steif, gerade,’ stikel 
‘steif und gerade stehend wie ein Stachel, gerade auf, steil,’ OE. 
sticol ‘steep, high,’ sficca ‘stick, peg,’ Icel. stka ‘yard-measure, 
etc. : instigo, stinguo. [Cf. Sitterlin 1}. X XIX, 128.] 

69. Stinguo ‘quench, extinguish’ is no doubt the same as -stunguo 
‘thrust,’ but hardly “vom Auseinanderstechen, Auseinanderstochern 
der brennenden Scheite hergenommen’’ (Walde’ s.v.).. The primary 
meaning was rather ‘press, compress’ as in the related OHG. sticchan 
‘stipare, pungere,’ arsticchan ‘exspirare,’ MHG. sticken ‘sticken; 
heften, sticken,’ ersticken ‘ersticken; verstummen; vollstopfen,’ 
Du. stikken ‘sticken, steppen; ersticken, dimpfen.’ This group 
may also be derived from ‘*steja- ‘stipare.’ Compare sitpdre, 
ON. stifla ‘dam up, block up, stop up,’ Norw. stiwla ‘dam up, 
choke, stop,’ NE. stifle ‘suffocate; extinguish, quench; deaden; 
suppress.’ 

70. Sturnus ‘starling,’? ON. stare, OE. stearn, ster, OHG. stdra 
- ‘star,’ Gk. ἄστραλον - ὁ Ψψαρὸς ὑπὸ Θετταλῶν Hes. (cf. Walde? 748) 
go back to a term descriptive of the starling. As this bird is variegated 
nearly throughout with pale-buff or whitish tips of the feathers, we 
may assume that it was named the ‘star-bird’ or the ‘spotted.’ 
In either case sturnus is related to stella (see No. 66). The proba- 
bilities are that, though the above words go back to the same 
descriptive term, the Greek, Latin, and Germanic words were derived 
independently. In any case it is certain that they did not come 
from a common word for starling. 

On the derivation of sturnus from the root ster- ‘scatter: sprinkle, 
spot’ compare Gk. ψάρ, ψὰρός ‘starling’ : yrapds ‘speckled, dappled,’ 
ψαίρω ‘touch, graze.’ The color word certainly did not mean ‘like 
a starling,’ but the starling was named from the color word (cf. 
Color-Names 79). 
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Similarly OLG. sprd ‘starling,’ OS. spréla, MLG. sprén, MDu. 
spréwe, Du. spreeuw ‘starling’ may be referred to the root *spré-7-, 
*spré-u- ‘scatter, sprinkle’ in MHG. sprejen, sprewen ‘spritzen, 
sprithen,’ etc. The sparrow was probably also named from its spots: 
Goth. sparwa ‘sparrow,’ etc. : Gk. σπείρω ‘sow, scatter, sprinkle,’ 
MHG. sprewen, etc. (not Skt. sphurdt: ‘stésst mit dem Fusse weg, 
guckt’); OPruss. spurglis, spergla- ‘sparrow’ : Lat. spargo, NE. 
dial. sparky ‘spotted, speckled, piebald,’ MHG. spreckel, sprinkel 
‘Fleck,’ Norw. dial. sprekla ‘freckle,’ ON. spreklétter ‘gesprenkelt’; 
MHG. sprinze ‘Sperberweibchen, so benannt von der gesprenkelten 
Brust’ (Lexer Mhd. Wb. II, 1118) : sprinzen ‘bunt schmiicken,’ 
sprenzen ‘sprengen, spritzen; bunt schmiicken, sprenkeln.—MHG. 
spaiz ‘Sperling’ : EFries. spatten ‘springen; spritzen,’ NE. spatter. 

Inasmuch as the thrush has a spotted breast, Lat. turdus, Lith. 
strdzdas ‘ Drossel,’ etc. may be remotely related to sturnus (so Walde? 
8.0.) : root *ster-, *stereu- ‘scatter’ : ‘sprinkle.’ 

71. Surdus ‘indistinct, stupid, dull, deaf,’ absurdus ‘senseless, 
stupid, dull,’ sordés ‘mud,’ Goth. swarts ‘dark, black’ is an old com- 
parison (cf. Schade Wb.*? II, 904, with references). But we cannot 
start from the primary meaning ‘dark,’ but rather ‘turbid.’ I com- 
pare Lith. sverdu ‘schwanke, taumele,’ root *suer- ‘swing, sway, etc.’ 
in Lith. svirus ‘schwebend, schwankend,’ sveriad ‘wage,’ svartis ‘das 
Gewicht; der Schwengel am Brunnen; der Wagebalken,’ svirtzs 
‘Brunnenschwengel,’ OE. sweord ‘sword,’ etc. : base *suer-g- ‘make 
turbid’ : OE. gesweorc ‘cloud, mist,’ sweorcan ‘become dark, sad, 
grievous,’ OHG. giswerc ‘Verfinstrung durch Gewédlk, finstres 
Wittergewélk,’ MHG. swarc ‘dunkles Gewédlke,’ etc. (cf. Color- 
Names 29, 75, 90 f.). 

For meaning compare the following: Skt. dhindtr ‘schiittelt, 
bewegt,’ Gk. θύω ‘storm, rage’ : rudws ‘whirlwind, storm,’ τῦφος 
‘smoke, mist, folly,’ τυφλός ‘blind, dim, dark,’ Ir. dub ‘black,’ 
Goth. daufs ‘deaf,’ etc.; Gk. θολός ‘mud,’ θολερός ‘turbid, muddy, 
dark,’ NE. dull; Skt. dhvqsati ‘zerstiebt,’ Lith. dasas ‘vapor,’ 
Swed. duska ‘rieseln, nebeln,’ duskig ‘triibe und regnerisch,’ dusk 
‘triibes und regnerisches Wetter,’ OE. dosc ‘dark,’ NE. dusk, dusky, 
Lat. fuscus. 

72. Tardus ‘slow, sluggish; dull, stupid,’ tarddre ‘make slow, 
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hinder, delay; be slow, tarry, loiter’ are explained in Walde?’ as 
derivatives of a “*t,ru- ‘schlaff, matt, aufgerieben’ : Gk. tépu: 
ἀσθενές, λεπτόν Hes., Skt. tdruna-g ‘jung, zart,’ etc. But this 
brings us into an entirely different range of ideas. If tardus is 
for an older *tarudus, we may better compare trido ‘press,’ ChSl. 
_ trudt ‘Bedréangnis, Mithsal,’ truditi ‘beschweren, quilen,’ Pol. 
trudzié ‘ermiiden, bemiihen,’ refl. ‘sich abmiihen, miide werden,’ 
OSwed. /rgta ‘ermiiden,’ OHG. drdzen ‘mit Beschwerde ziehen,’ 
bidriozan ‘bedriicken, verdriessen,’ etc. 

However, I should prefer to derive tardus from *tydo-s ‘pressed, 
suppressed; heavy, sluggish,’ root *tered- ‘press; rub’ : Skt. ἑαγ- 
dayati, trndtt: ‘durchbobrt, spaltet,’ etc. (Mod. Phil. V, 290). For 
meaning compare EFries. drikken ‘driicken, dréingen; langsam 
arbeiten, sich aufhalten, zaudern’; Lett. tremju ‘stampfe,’ Lith. 
tremid ‘schmettere nieder,’ MDu. drommen ‘dringen, driicken,’ ON. 
pbramma ‘schwer treten,’ Norw. dial. tremma ‘stopfen, pressen, 
klemmen, dringen,’ ON. bruma ‘liegen; weilen, sich ruhig oder 
untatig verhalten,’ Lith. trimti ‘sich beruhigen’ (ibid. 289); MHG. 
stopfen ‘stechen, stopfen,’ NE. stop ‘close up, choke; make close or 
tight; hinder, hold back, check; cease, desist.’ 

73. Télum ‘dart, spear’ may be from *tezrlum. Compare Gk. 
τόξον ‘bow,’ NPers. terg ‘Pfeil’ (Hiibschmann ZDMG. 38, 430) : 
OHG. dehsala, dehsa ‘Beil, Hacke,’ OIr. tal ‘ax’ (*tékslo-), ChSl. 
tesla ‘ax,’ tesati ‘hew,’ etc. (cf. Walde? s.v. texo). 

74. Tricae ‘quirks, wiles, subterfuges; perplexities, vexations; 
trifles, trumpery’ is well referred to a base trei-k- ‘wind, twist’ 
(Persson Studien 194). Compare with this MHG. drihe ‘Sticknadel, 
Handger&t des Flechtens und Webens,’ Goth. reihan ‘dringen’ 
(cf. Lexer Mhd. Wb. I, 463, with references), from *treik- not *trenk-, 
OS. thrégian ‘drohen,’ thréga ‘Drohung,’ etc., root teréi- ‘twist : 
press, rub, terere; vex, annoy, threaten, etc.’ in Gk. re/pw ‘wear out, 
afflict, distress,’ Lat. trivi, tritus, Lith. trinu ‘reibe,’ OPruss. trinie 
‘droht,’ trészkiu, trdiszkau ‘quetsche, presse,’ OE. prestan ‘twist : 
press; torture, afflict,’ etc. (cf. Mod. Phil. V, 267). 

75. Vapidus ‘spoiled, flat’ should not be compared with Icel. 
hvap ‘dropsical flesh,’ which is identical with Norw. dial. kvap ‘a 
soft or moist mass’ : kvapen ‘soft, moist, full of water; swollen, open, 
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gaping (of a sore),’ kvapa ‘swell; be soft or watery; exude moisture 
(of sores or gum-secreting trees),’ kvapna ‘swell up.’ 

As ‘swell’ seems to be the primary meaning, perhaps here belong 
also MHG. hiufel ‘Wange,’ ON. hudpir ‘Wange, Backe, Maul,’ Skt. 
gupti-s ‘Schulter,’ Goth. hups ‘Hite.’ With these compare Skt. 
¢copha-s ‘Geschwulst, Geschwir, Beule,’ Lith. szupu, szupti ‘faul, 
morsch werden (von Holz),’ Dan. hoven ‘swollen, big,’ hovne ‘swell 
up’; Norw. dial. hosen ‘spongy, porous; dropsical,’ hosna ‘become 
spongy, bloat,’ Gk. κύστις ‘bladder, bag,’ κύστη " ἄρτος σπογγίτης, 
Skt. cdvas ‘Starke, Ubermacht’ (cf. Mod. Phil. VI, 444) : gudyati 
‘schwillt an, wird stark, wird miachtig,’ ¢ind-s ‘geschwollen, aufge- 
dunsen,’ Lith. szatnas ‘tiichtig, brav’; Skt. cdtha-s ‘Anschwellung, 
Aufgedunsenheit’?; Lith. szulnas ‘stattlich,’ szaulis ‘Hifte,’ ice., 
‘the swollen, big part,’ szvelnds ‘weich, sanft anzufassen,’ OE. 
hwelian ‘suppurate, make to suppurate,’ Lat. colostra ‘beestings’ (cf. 
Class. Phil. III, 81). 

76. Tristts ‘sad, mournful; stern, harsh, severe; harsh, dis- 
agreeable (taste, smell)’ is best compared with OE. priste ‘bold, 
brave; shameless,’ OS. thristi, OHG. dristi ‘dreist, verwegen’ : OE. 
brestan (*braistian) ‘twist; press; torture, afflict’ (cf. Noreen 
Urgerm. Lautlehre 232). 

These are from a root *trevs- ‘twist, wring, press,’ also in Lith. 
trészkiu, irdiszkau ‘quetsche, presse,’ OSwed. /résker ‘ widerspenstig,’ 
Norw. dial. éreisk ‘hard; stubborn.’ 

For meaning compare the following: Lat. torqueo ‘twist, rack, 
torment,’ OE. /ringan ‘press, crowd; oppress, afflict,’ bréh (*branha-) 
‘hatred, envy, rancor,’ adj. ‘rancid,’ ON. /rdr ‘faul, ranzig.’— 
ON. /reka ‘dringen, driicken,’ rekr ‘Starke, Kraft, Tapferkeit,’ 
OE. fracu ‘pressure, force, violence,’ rece ‘violence; weariness,’ 
1.6., pressure, active and passive, /rec ‘oppressive, grievous.’—MHG. 
drillen ‘drehen, abrunden,’ drel ‘fest, stark,’ OE. Jearl ‘strict, severe, 
stern.’—Lat. trido ‘thrust, press,’ ChSl. truditz ‘vexare,’ Lith. 
tritidnas ‘betriibt, traurig.—Gk. otpayyds ‘twisted,’ Lat. stringo 
‘draw tight, press together,’ strictus ‘drawn together, tight; severe, 
strict.,—OE. wriban ‘twist; bind,’ wrdf ‘angry, fierce; harsh (to 
taste); grievous, terrible,’ ΜΙ. wrét ‘gedreht, gewunden : krumm, 
schief, knorrig; wild, grimmig; heftig, strenge; kraftig, tiichtig; 
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herbe, sauer, bitter..—OSwed. ord ‘Winkel, Ecke,’ ΜΙ. wringen 
‘drehen, winden, zusammendrehen, driicken, schmerzen, quilen,’ 
wrank ‘sauer, herbe, bitter, strenge,’ sb. ‘Ringen, Streit; Groll,’ 
Lat. rancens, rancor (cf. Class. Phil. III, 83 f.). 

77. Vérus ‘true’ and its congeners I have discussed before (cf. 
Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. XIV, 329; Class. Phil. ITI, 84 f.). 
In part my explanations have been adopted (cf. Walde? s.v. sevérus, 
vérus). But that *uéro- ‘true’ and *ueré- ‘speak’ are from one and 
the same root seems not to be admitted. In fact, Walde does not 
even mention this connection of mine. I shall make one more effort, 
therefore, to prove my contention. 

We may assume *uere- as the original form of the root, from 
which *uéro- and *uré are ablaut-forms. That both ‘true’ and 
‘speak’ are developed meanings admits of no denial; and that both 
may come from a common meaning is easily proved. This common 
meaning was ‘make firm, affirm, establish, etc.,’ as the following 
proves: 

Av. urvata- ‘Bestimmung,’ urvdfa- ‘Bestimmung, Gebot,’ Skt. 
vraidm ‘Gebot, Wille, Ordnung, Gesetz,’ Gk. ῥήτρα ‘saying, speech; 
agreement, bargain, covenant’ (Cypr. ερήτα ‘Vertrag,’ ¢pnrdopas 
‘bestimme’), ῥητός ‘spoken, named, specified, covenanted, agreed 
on,’ OE. wer ‘agreement, treaty, promise, faith, fidelity, friendship,’ 
werfest ‘faithful, honorable, true,’ wer ‘true,’ OHG. wdr ‘verus, 
verax, 80. ‘veritas, fides,’ wdra ‘foedus, pactum,’ manda-wart, 
miti-wdrt ‘mansuetus, mitis,’ ON. verr ‘freundlich, angenehm,’ 
Lat. vérus, sevérus, etc. 

The root .*were- of the above is probably identical with *uere- 
in Skt. ovpndti ‘schliesst, bedeckt,’ ChSl. vretz ‘schliessen,’ Lat. 
operto, etc. The earliest meaning was perhaps ‘twist, bind, draw 
together.’ For meaning compare Walde? s.v. pactscor. 

Goth. wréhjan ‘beschuldigen,’ OHG. ruogen ‘anklagen; tadeln, 
schelten,’ ON. rggia ‘verleumden,’ OF. wrégan ‘stir up; accuse,’ 
wroht ‘accusation; quarreling; crime,’ OS. wrdht ‘Streit’ do not 
belong to were- ‘speak’ (cf. Walde? s.v. verbum), but to Gk. ῥάκος, 
Bpaxos ‘tattered garment,’ paxdw ‘tear,’ Skt. vrknd-s ‘abgehauen, 
gespalten’ (author, Jour. Germ. Phil. II, 230f.). For meaning cf. 
Nos. 23, 24. 
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78. Vincio ‘bind’ is properly regarded as a derivative of the root 
Ἐμοὶ- in veo. As Goth. -waddjus ‘wall’ is referred to the simpler 
root, so OE. wag ‘wall,’ OFries. wach ‘Wand,’ OS. wég ‘Mauer,’ 
pre-Germ. *uotkd-s is from *ueik- in vincio (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes 
XVIII, 16). 

79. Viscus, pl. viscera, if from ‘wind, twist,’ may certainly be 
compared with Skt. végkd-s ‘Schlinge zum Erwiirgen,’ ON. viskr 
‘Biindel,’ OHG. wise ‘Wisch,’ Lith. wiskiad ‘bebe,’ root *uei-s in 
ME., NE. wisp, Dan. visp ‘Rute,’ etc., Skt. véstaté ‘windet sich,’ 
Lith. vystau ‘windele’ (: Lat. wistilia ‘viscera’), OE. wise ‘growth, 
plant,’ Lith. vazsinu ‘mache wachsen,’ etc. (ibid. XVII, 7 f.). 

80. Vitium ‘fault, vice, should be compared also with OS. in-wid 
‘Boshert, Tiicke, Ubeltat,’ pre-Germ. *uitjo-m, OHG. in-wit ‘Trug, 
Tticke,’ OE. in-wid ‘guile, deceit, malice; evil,’ in-widd ‘deceitful, 
malicious, wicked’ (cf. author, AJ Ph. 27, 62). 

81. Uterus ‘womb; belly’ should not be separated from wufer 
‘bag.’ For meaning compare Lat. ldéra ‘skin, leathern sack; en- 
trails’; Goth. balgs ‘Schlauch,’ OE. belg ‘leather bag,’ NE. belly; 
OE. séod ‘purse, pouch,’ Goth. supn ‘Magen’; ON. skreppa ‘ Ranzen,’ 
Lith. skramblys ‘Magen’; OE. codd ‘bag; cod, shell, husk, skin,’ 
ON. kodde ‘Kissen,’ kodre ‘Hodensack,’ Goth. gifus ‘Bauch, 
Mutterleib,’ etc. (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes XVII, 9). Cf. 
No. 54. 

82. Volva ‘covering, integument; womb’ certainly comes from 
‘wrap, cover’: Lat. volvo, Gk. εἰλύω ‘wind, wrap, cover.’ For 
meaning compare OE. hama ‘dress, covering; womb’; OK. nef, ‘net,’ 
nette “caul’; NE. caul ‘covering of network for the head; omentum, 
amnion’; Skt. vapd ‘caul, omentum’ (*umpd ‘wrapper, covering’), 
Goth. wamba ‘Bauch,’ OHG. wamba, wumba ‘venter, uterus’; Lat. 
tnd-timentum, omentum (id. abid.). 
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THE IMPORT OF THE FETIAL INSTITUTION 
By TENNEY FRANK 


Every general handbook on international law begins with a 
chapter describing the remarkable institution of the Roman fetial 
college, a semireligious, semipolitical board which from time im- 
memorial supervised the rites peculiar to the swearing of treaties 
and declaration of war, and which formed as it were a court of first 
instance in such questions of international disputes as the proper 
treatment of envoys and the execution of extradition. Polybius, the 
first foreign student of Roman statecraft, quickly noticed this 
institution as unique (xiii. 3 and frag. 157); Hugo Grotius, the father 
of modern international law, pointed it out as a worthy example for 
his degenerate day, and many are the students of history who, like 
Bossuet, Maine, Mommsen, and Bryce, have remarked upon its 
high significance. The most noteworthy point in the practices of 
the fetial board is doubtless the assumption, which underlay every 
treaty as well as every declaration of war, that peace was the normal 
international status and that war was justified only on the score of 
an unjust act, as, for instance, the breach of a treaty, a direct invasion, 
or the aiding of one’s enemy. Such is surely the implication of the 
formulae used at the opening of a war, as in the following, preserved 
by Livy (i. 32. 7-10): ‘‘Hear me, Jupiter, I call you to witness that 
that nation 1s unjust and does not duly practice righteousness,” and 
again “161 unjustly or impiously demand that the aforesaid offenders 
be surrendered then permit me not to return to my country.’”! 
None of the phrases or formulae of the fetials presuppose for a 
moment the conception of international policies that possessed Solon 
when he advocated conquest for the sake of national glory, or 
Aristotle when he justified the subjugation of barbarians on the score 

1 Audi Iuppiter.... ego uos testor populum illum iniustum esse neque ius 
persoluere..... St ego tniuste impieque illos homtines illasque res dedier mthi exposco, 
tum patriae compotem me numquam siris esse. For a collection of sources dealing with 
the institution see Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, 475; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘‘Fetial’’; 
Weiss, Le droit félial; Fustel de Coulanges, La cité antique, 4; Phillipson, The Inier- 
national Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome (not always trustworthy). 
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of natural superiority, or that inspired oriental nations to fight for the 
extension of their religion, or modern statesmen to employ war as a 
means of furthering commercial interests. The early Roman prac- 
tice rested rather upon the naive assumption that tribes and states, 
being collections of individuals, must conduct themselves with justice 
and good faith, even as individuals. 

Of late, to be sure, the general attitude toward the fetial institu- 
tion has not been very favorable. Laurent in his influential Histoire 
du droit des gens, III, propounded the theory that the word iustum 
was here as in several other legal formulae merely a technical term 
referring only to the correctness with which the priests performed 
the necessary formalities at the opening of a war, that in fact any 
war which had been opened in the prescribed manner was called a 
bellum iustum, even though the demands were inequitable. The 
passage on which he based this claim was Cic. De rep. ii. 31: “Our 
fathers thought no war iustum unless due request for restitution was 
first made, and the war formally proclaimed.” It is clear that this 
conclusion rests upon a fallacy of the undistributed middle; further- 
more, that it cannot possibly fit the part of the formula wherein the 
enemy is charged with having been iniustum (ego vos testor populum 
illum iniustum esse neque ius persolvere, Livy loc. cit.)' Yet Laurent’s 
view has constantly gained ground and is now very widely accepted.? 
What has so favored the spread of his otherwise ill-founded theory is 
a group of disagreeable instances dating from the late republic of a 
treacherous disregard for equity under shadow of a literal application 
of the regular formulae. Authentic Roman history unfortunately 
begins at_a time when Rome’s religious and moral conceptions were 
breaking down under a new-found religious skepticism and a be- 
wildering mass of new political experiences that refused to be handled 
in accordance with ancient set formulae. At times the fetial law 
had to be disregarded, and, as was inevitable in times of moral 
readjustment, became now a dead letter to be replaced by higher 
general principles, now a form to be invoked as an excuse for deeds 

1 Cicero practically repeats the statement in De off. i. 36, where he shows clearly 
that he refers to ethical considerations, for he amplifies his meaning with the words 
aequitas and tustas causas (i. 38). 


2 Marquardt Staatsverwaltung III, 415: Ὁ. Buret Le droit de la guerre chez les 
Romains, 1888; Geoffroy Le drott de la guerre & Rome, et al. 
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of treachery. In these circumstances even the Roman historians 
occasionally lost sight of the earlier seriousness of the institution, 
as when they invented the tale of the trick played after Caudine 
Forks wholly in the spirit of a treacherous act perpetrated in Spain 
almost two centuries later. However, this inevitable failure of the 
later Romans to understand a practice that arose and contained 
significance during an age of simpler thinking and acting must not 
blind us to the real importance of one of the most striking of political 
institutions. To grasp the true meaning of the fetial law I think it 
is necessary finally to abandon the later legalistic interpretation that 
came from a day when it could no longer be understood, and even to 
give up the attempt to match favorable with unfavorable instances 
of its application from the days of the late republic. The only 
profitable course left us is to apply our historical imagination in an 
attempt to reconstruct the body of social conceptions out of which 
the formulae must have arisen, and, in the setting thus obtained, 
seek for a reasonable meaning of the whole institution. 

Now it becomes evident at once that the essential element of 
these formulae is the oath! of good faith that was spoken upon the 
making of the treaties as well as the oath of innocence taken when 
war was declared; and this fact brings us to the consideration of the 
immense importance of the oath in primitive institutions. In the 
days of early tribal life (and the use of the silex? proves that we are 
dealing with an institution of very early origin) before the state 
creates a machinery of justice, the protection of personal rights 
devolves upon private initiative, and when that fails, upon the 
practice of blood-revenge® administered by the proper member of 
the clan. However, even this protection is insufficient, since it fails 
to aid such isolated members of society as the stranger and the 
beggar, and even the parent, whose relationship is too close to 
permit interference by any other kinsman. But every tribe gifted 
with the least sense of logic makes the necessary deduction, and 
concludes from the vengeance that protects the average tribesman 
that there are gods who also care for these other members of society; 


1 Cf. the passage quoted above, also the oath quoted by Paulus 115: ‘Si sciens 
fallo tum me Diespiter .... eiciat ut ego hunc lapidem.’’ See also Polyb. iii. 25. 

See Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 130. 

8 Westermarck Origin and Development of Moral Ideas I, chap. xx. 
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and consequently such members have ever secured a fair meed of 
protection.! Whether the specific belief in each case be that the 
wronged soul pursues the offender or that the god protects the other- 
wise unprovided-for individual, the reasoning that underlies the 
various beliefs is the same. In all cases the inference is drawn 
from the great body of instances of blood-revenge and from the de- 
mand for equity which underlay the practice of blood-revenge that 
somehow protection is accorded all men withm the state. 

Now whether such reasoning will proceed farther and consider 
its conclusions as valid beyond the tribe, will depend upon the tribe’s 
religious conceptions and general habits of thought. There have 
been numerous tribes that have never developed any permanent 
system by which amicable intertribal relations could be established. 
But among the primitive tribes which have gone farthest in creating 
a machinery for peaceful intercourse with foreign peoples the early 
Romans are perhaps the most notable, and their advance was made 
by a logical extension beyond the state of the beliefs which we have 
just mentioned; and the device by which this extension was made 
possible was the oath. Of course the oath was not peculiar to the 
Romans, even in intertribal relations. The Greeks also swore alliances 
and friendships and believed that the breach of oath let loose the 
apa, a kind of avenging spirit which guarded pacts as the Erinyes 
guarded blood-relationships. They even thought of a special god 
as guardian of oaths, a creature who would “punish men beneath 
the earth” for an infraction of the sacred pact. How immensely 
important the oath was in Roman legal practice every Latinist 
knows, and recalls that centuries after the state had created an 
elaborate judicial machinery, this cumbersome device still remained 
in vogue. In the making of interstate pacts, the oath sworn by the 
fetial priest was all-inclusive in its seriousness, the formula being: 
‘“‘If the Roman people . . . . break this treaty, then do thou Jupiter 
so strike down the Roman people as I now strike this offering, and 
so much harder as thou art stronger” (Livy. i. 24. 8). 

1 We need give only a few examples of this well-recognized fact: Odys. 8. 546, 
8 guest is ἀντὶ κασιγνήτου; Odys. 21. 27 and 17. 475, Zeus protects the beggar; Livy 
39. 51, scelus occidend: hospitis; Gellius, 5.13. See, further, Hobhouse, Morale in 


Evolution I, chap. iii; E. Meyer Anthropologie 42; Leist Graeco-Ital. Rechisge- 
echichte 312. 
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It would be a work of supererogation to discuss whether the 
infraction of the oath, either among the early Romans or any other 
primitive people, could be devoid of moral significance and whether 
it could be atoned for by simple performance of correct rites that 
would satisfy the gods. That is entirely out of the question, for 
we are dealing with the very institutions that brought ethical con- 
siderations into religious beliefs and made the supermundane spirits 
guardians of relationships for which states had as yet failed to 
provide. And as surely as the human need for justice which first 
created these forms was permanent, so surely has that need, quite 
independent of the fate of the ritual, invariably kept the institution 
of the oath sacred, at least until the state has created the requisite 
machinery for the guardianship of equity. Primitive society does 
not allow itself to be utterly hoodwinked in such matters, and it is 
needless to insist that the tribe as well as the individual that fails 
to observe the oath quickly pays the cost by being put beyond the 
pale of ordinary relationships. When the absolute need for a prac- 
tice makes it sacrosanct, the practice may not be treated as of small 
concern. In matters of mere religious import Orestes could trick 
the gods and escape serious consequences by means of sacrifice—the 
poet did not concern himself greatly over the matter—but when 
the crime touched sacrosanct human relationships, when it had been 
committed against his mother, the sin was no longer a matter to 
be dealt with by a simple sacrificial rite. 

So far then as the Roman fetial law centered about the oath and 
so far as the intended war touched a tribe with which Rome had a 
sworn treaty, we need not for a moment doubt the real ethical 
importance of the formulae. But it is at this point that Rome’s 
international practice took on a peculiar development, advancing 
in its logic a step farther than in most states; for it gave the formulae 
a general application in all intertribal relationships regardless of 
whether there was a treaty or no. In all declarations of war! alike 
the fetial priest was called in to repeat the demand for equitable 
restitution, and in every instance he stated under oath that the 
war was declared because populum illum iniustum esse neque ius 
persolvere. 


1Cf. Cic. De off. i. 36; De rep. ii. 31, ‘‘omne bellum"; and Varro in Non. 529, 23. 
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We need not suppose that it was a peculiar proneness toward 
morality that induced the Roman state to inaugurate this important 
custom. The innovation was rather a resultant of various favorable 
circumstances, the foremost being no doubt the accident that the 
Romans inherited from their ancestors a belief in Jupiter! (Father 
Light) as a universal rather than a tribal god, and that they were 
surrounded by tribes which worshiped the same deity. This accident 
saved the Romans from the pitfall that has lain open to so many 
primitive peoples of regarding themselves as the god’s favorite 
people with exclusive monopoly of his protective power against all 
comers, or even as his special missionary chosen to spread his faith. 
Jupiter never was a partisan, as were most of the gods of the East. 
-When a Roman desired to break the word he had given his Latin 
or Sabine or Volscian neighbor in the presence of Jove he could not 
easily delude himself into the thought that Jove would take his 
view of the matter rather than his neighbor’s. A second circum- 
stance was of hardly less importance. The Latin tribe inhabited 
the comparatively fertile valley lands of the Tiber, whereas all the 
surrounding tribes, their potential enemies, possessed far inferior 
fields in the arid limestone mountains roundabout. Now it is a 
commonplace that the tribes of the plains have always discovered 
the advantages of peace before the highlanders. For centuries the 
situation was such that the Latins had all to lose and little to gain 
by recognizing practices of brigandage and lawlessness. They there- 
fore naturally arrived at the conviction early that neighboring tribes 
must dwell in peace, that brigandage must be suppressed, and that 
the rules of equitable dealing which are observed by well-balanced 
individuals should also hold between neighboring tribes. And if 
their less fortunately blessed neighbors did not understand this per- 
fectly apparent truism, they were ready to issue their quos ego! 
through the mouth of their fetial priest. 

Viewed thus from its origin, it becomes evident that the phrase 
tustum mumaque has absolutely nothing to do with the mere ritual 
correctness of a priest’s action. The whole fetial practice arose with 
the need for equitable dealings between tribes and developed with 
the ideas that begot ethical import, not only in human but also in 


1Cf. E. Meyer Geschichte des Alt. 11, 775-77; Warde Fowler The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People 128. 
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religious institutions. The absolute genuineness of the elaborate 
custom cannot for a moment be doubted. 

However, in having said this much, we are by no means making 
the unreasonable claim that the fetial rule invariably secured justice. 
After all, the Roman senate reserved to itself the right of final judg- 
ment; and a grievance usually appears more serious to the offended 
than to the offender. It is furthermore a matter of course that 
grievances can readily be discovered when intertribal enmity reaches 
the breaking point through an accumulation of petty offenses or 
through natural antipathy. Into that question we cannot enter 
here. Suffice it to say that the Romans appear neither more nor 
less hypocritical in their diplomacy than the average modern nation. 

A more important question is how long the rules retained their 
‘original importance. Obviously they had no appreciable value 
under Augustus, who restored them with archaeological zeal, for 
equity can have little consideration in a régime which proposes 
debellare superbos. Neither could they have been regarded with 
real respect by the senate of 137 B.c., which so hypocritically obeyed 
their letter in the Mancinus affair. The senate of 170 B.c. perhaps 
more honestly showed the then existing attitude toward the rules 
by frankly disregarding them, when the real interests of the state 
(and doubtless the cause of justice) called for a war with Perseus, 
even though an overt act of injustice, as the letter of the law pre- 
scribed, could not be proved with certainty. For the century before 
that date we are in some doubt about the current interpretation of 
the rules. The rupture of the Caudine treaty in 321 B.c., as described 
by Livy (ix. 10) is unhistorical and cannot be invoked as evidence 
in the question (see Nissen’s entirely convincing exposition in Rhein. 
Mus. XXV 1ff.); but so far as we know, there is no act in Roman 
history before the opening of the first Punic war which can prove 
that the fetial law was not honestly interpreted and sincerely 
adhered to. 

The epoch in which that war falls was one of great change 
in Rome’s conceptions of political and legal problems.' Greek 
philosophy was gaining entrance with its searching criticism of 
common-sense morality. Direct contact with foreign peoples on all 


1 Warde Fowler, op. cit., chaps. xi-xv, has brilliantly sketched what he calls the 
petrifaction and disintegration of the Roman religion during this period. 
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sides revealed the fact that older and more civilized states possessed 
short-cut methods of diplomacy as well as more convenient and 
advantageous political theories—theories wherein the naive assump- 
tion that the state was judged by the standards of the individual 
found no acceptance. Even Roman jurisprudence was severing 
itself at this time from ritualistic entanglements, was finding an 
independent basis upon more general grounds of equity, and was 
raising up a new machinery within the state independent of religious 
sanction for the administration of justice. At such a time of intel- 
lectual ferment it is not surprising if the validity of the fetial rules 
was occasionally questioned. However, in a state which possessed 
as strong a conservative party as republican Rome, a severance 
from so important an institution could not be very rapid. Polybius 
still found in the second century B.c. that fairness in international ᾿ 
practices distinguished Rome among nations (frag. 157). We are 
safe in believing that up to his day the rules remained in quite 
regular use and that they received as straightforward application 
as might be expected of the average nation which sincerely desires 
its word to be respected. That they should have continued in 
effect after Rome became mistress of the world no one could hope, 
for no nation has as yet succeeded in suppressing the lust for 
dominance after gaining a political preponderance over its neighbors. 

We cannot, however, concern ourselves here with the ultimate 
fate of the rules. It is sufficient if we have established the fact that 
they arose out of a need for equitable dealings between tribes and 
were interpreted as containing a precise ethical meaning through 
the long period of Rome’s growth; that, in fact, their application 
was never 8 mere question of how correctly a given form was carried 
out before the eyes of God. Thus understood, the institution proves 
not only to be significant for the history of international law, but 
to be an important fact in early Roman history, in the light of which 
Rome’s national growth can the more safely be reconstructed. Any 
historian who neglects its true import will fail to reach a reasonable 
interpretation of the legends of the early republic, or a safe concep- 
tion of the real course of events through the remarkable epochs of 
the fourth and third centuries B.c. _ 


Bryn Mawe, Pa. 


RECENT VIEWS OF THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 
ISOCRATES! 


By CHaries ἢ. ADAMS 


The extent and importance of the change that 4s taking place 
in the estimate of the value of Isocrates’ work as a political writer 
must impress the reader of Emminger’s review of the literature on 
Isocrates for the years 1886-1909 (Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 1911, 
pp. 76 ff.), or of the introduction to Kessler’s little book. We had 
been taught for the most part to consider Isocrates as an unpractical 
dreamer, the “king of rhetoricians’”’ indeed, and a man of pure 
Hellenic patriotism, but a man lacking in political understanding, 
blind to the demands of practical statesmanship. This view is 
expressed in extreme form in Ivo Bruns’s remark in connection 
with the Panathenaicus: 

Er hatte in besseren Tagen damit Erfolge erzielt, dass er scheinbar 
politische Ideen, die in Wirklichkeit véllig unpraktische Phantasien waren, 
zu sprachlichen Schaustiicken verarbeitete. So hatte einst die Imitation 
des gorgianischen Olympikos, sein Panegyrikos, welcher—im Jahre 380!—zum 
Perserkrieg unter Athens Hegemonie aufforderte, trotz der Nichtigkeit des 
Inhalts durch die patriotische Phrase und den Glanz der Diktion Eindruck 
gemacht. [Lilerarisches Portrdt, Ὁ. 525.) 

The least radical change in this estimate of Isocrates we find 
in the view expressed by Wilamowitz in his chapter on the Panegyri- 
cus in the second volume of his Aristoteles und Athen, and in a more 
summary form in his chapter on Attic prose in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart (pp. 66 ff.), where he says: 


Mehr als einmal hat der Journalist héchst geschickt die Unterstrémung 
der momentanen Politik so vor das Publicum gebracht, dass er es fortriss. 


1 Eduard Meyer, Isokrates’ zweiter Brief an Philipp und Demosthenes’ zweite 
Philippika. (Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich-preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Sitsung der philosophisch-historischen Klasse vom 17. Juni, 1909.) P. Wendland, 
Koénig Philippos und Isokrates; Isokrates und Demosthenes. Beitrage su athenischer 
Politik und Publicistik des vierten Jahrhunderts. (Nachrichten von der kéniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. 1910.) 
Dr. Josef Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, Paderborn, 1911. (Studien 
sur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, Vierter Band, 3. Heft.) 
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Den Ruhm, dem zweiten Seebund Athens und der unitarischen Politik 
K6nig Philipps den Weg bereitet zu haben, kann dem Isokrates niemand 
nehmen..... Aber Isokrates hat keinen Gedanken ausgesprochen (es sei 
denn iiber seine Kunst), der ihm eigen gewesen ware, und am gliicklichsten 
ist er, wenn er Gemeinplatze behandelt. 


Eduard Meyer fully accepts the view of Wilamowitz as to the 
relation of the Panegyricus to the second Athenian naval confederacy; 
he says (Griech. Gesch. V 371); ‘‘Die Schrift hat eine gewaltige 
Wirkung ausgeiibt; sie erhob Isokrates mit einem Schlage zu dem 
ersten der lebenden Publicisten. ... . Sie enthalt die Ankiindigung, 
dass Athen, durch die Friedensjahre gestarkt, die erste Gelegenheit 
zu dein Versuch der Wiederaufrichtung seiner Seeherrschaft benutzen 
werde.” In his estimate of Isocrates’ political influence Meyer 
goes beyond Wilamowitz; he says (p. 337): 

Indem er unternahm, die grossen politischen Fragen, welche die Nation 
bewegten, in formvollendeten Essays zu behandeln und ihr die idealen Auf- 
gaben vorzuhalten, welche in dem Hader des Tagestreibens dem Bewusstsein 
vollig entschwunden waren, hat er in der That eine historische Wirksamkeit 
gewonnen, welche alles iberragte, was die Politiker gewéhnlichen Schlages 
zu leisten vermochten. Durch diese Thatigkeit ist er standig gewachsen 
weit tiber das hinaus was seine Anlagen erwarten liessen, vom Rhetor zwar 
nicht zum Staatsmann, wohl aber zum politischen Wortfithrer der Nation: 
ihm ist es zu verdanken, dass neben und in der Stimme Athens auch die 
Stimme der Nation zu Worte gekommen ist. 


With these views Beloch is in entire accord. He remarks that 
Isocrates’ pamphlets were read from one end of the Hellenic world 
to the other, and that to their effect was added the personal influence 
of Isocrates on many of the ablest young men, who later became 
intellectual leaders of the nation. He holds that in great measure 
it was Isocrates who prepared the way for Philip’s uniting of Hellas, 
and Alexander’s opening of Asia to Greek enterprise and culture. 
Indeed in Isocrates’ picture in the Philippus (§§ 120 ff.) of what the 
conquest of even Asia Minor would mean to Hellas Beloch sees 
almost prophetic inspiration. (Beloch Gr. Gesch. II 531.) 

It is under the full mfluence of this newer estimate of Isocrates’ 
political activity that the pamphlets under review have been written. 
The immediate occasion of Meyer’s brief study, Isokrates’ zweiter 
Brief an Philipp und Demosthenes’ zweite Philippika, is the possi- 
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bility that we now have of fixing the date of the letter, through its 
reference to a severe wounding of Philip, which can now be dated, 
thanks to Didymus’ commentary (see von Hagen Philologus LX VII, 
1908, pp. 121 ff.). The letter falls in the late summer of 344, and 
therefore shortly precedes the Second Philippic of Demosthenes, 
which belongs in the autumn or winter of the same year. 

of Meyer sees in the letter an earnest attempt of Isocrates to coun- 
teract the effect on the mind of Philip which must have been made by 
the unprovoked and slanderous agitation which Demosthenes and 
his followers were carrying on both in Athens and in the Pelopon- 
nesus. Meyer declares that Philip had most scrupulously observed 
every provision of the Peace of Philocrates; that so far from Philip’s 
being responsible for the sufferings of the Phocians, it was his voice 
that had saved them from the utter destruction that some of their 
neighbors had demanded as the penalty for their sacrilege. Isoc- 
rates, fearful that Philip will at last lose all patience with the Athe- 
nians for tolerating the misrepresentation that he is suffering from 
Demosthenes and the other agitators, writes the letter to show 
Philip that these slanders come from a faction, and that with patience 
he can win the great body of the Athenians to permanent friendship. 
Meyer believes that the letter had no small influence on Philip, for 
in the next spring we find him sending an embassy led by his secretary 
Python of Byzantium, through whom Philip reiterates his friend- 
ship for Athens and offers to revise the terms of the peace if there 
is anything in it that is unjust (εἴ τε μὴ καλῶς γέγραπται ἐν τῇ 
εἰρήνῃ, Halonn. 22.). Meyer sketches Philip’s further efforts to 
preserve peace and interprets them as indicating that Philip’s 
designs had never been against Athens, save so far as she came into 
conflict with his ambitions in the north. According to Meyer 
(and this is one of the most important statements of a paper every 
page of which is significant) the one steady object of Philip’s ambi- 
tion was not the conquest of Hellas, still less was it war against 
Persia, but from first to last simply the consolidation and expansion 
of the Macedonian kingdom by uniting under its control Thrace, 
Illyria, Epirus, and Thessaly. His aims were purely Macedonian; 
it was only when the policy of Demosthenes had forced him to 
bring all Hellas under his contro! that he turned to the idea of the 
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invasion of Persia; had he lived to undertake this, it is not likely, 
Meyer believes, that he would have prosecuted the war with vigor, 
or carried the conquest beyond the Taurus and the Euphrates. 
“The whole course of world history was changed by his murder.”’ 

Meyer considers the Second Philippic of Demosthenes not as an 
address delivered before the ecclesia—at least in this form—but, like 
the other published political “‘speeches’’ of Demosthenes, as a 
pamphlet. As a consequence of Demosthenes’ misrepresentations 
of Philip in a recent mission to the Peloponnesus, ambassadors had 
come from Philip and from ‘the Peloponnesus as well, protesting 
against such slanders and agitation. Demosthenes found himself 
put upon the defensive, and his resort had to be to reiterate his 
charges, not with any intention of precipitating an immediate war, 
but to turn the tide of feeling at Athens that was setting against 
himself and against the whole anti-Macedonian agitation. This 
brief statement is enough to show that Meyer’s view of Demosthenes 
differs from traditional opinions even more radically than does his 
view of Isocrates. 

Wendland, concurring fully with the views of Wilamowitz as 
to the Panegyricus, and with those of Meyer as to the Second Letter, 
gives in his paper, Kénig Philippos und Isokrates, a detailed analysis 
of the Philippus, the Panathenaicus, and the Third Letter, with a 
view to determining the attitude of Isocrates toward the political 
situation at the time of the writing of each. He shows how, at the 
time of the writing of the Philippus, in the summer of 346, between 
the conclusion of the Peace of Philocrates and the destruction of 
the Phocian towns, Isocrates had abandoned his earlier hope that 
union of Hellas could be effected along the lines proposed in the 
Panegyricus. The failure of the second naval confederacy had 
convinced him that union could now be brought about only by an 
outside power; this power he saw and welcomed in Philip. Up to 
this point no one will question Wendland’s statement. But when 
(p. 134) he interprets Isocrates’ proposition in the Philippus, §§ 68- 
71, as equivalent to that of the formation of a “confederated state 
with Philip at the head,” he goes beyond a reasonable interpretation_ 
of the text. In the text there is no hint of an organized, represen- 
tative government of Hellas; the Philippus looks forward to a 
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position of Philip differing in no essential from that which is portrayed 
as already beginning at the time of the embassies described in the 
speeches of Aeschines and Demosthenes. The Philippus pictures 
Philip’s court as about to be the gathering-place of ‘‘ambassadors’”’ 
who shall come to consult with him for the common safety; all 
Hellas will await his proposals, accept his arbitrament, and pray for 
his safety (§§ 69f.). This is precisely the situation that was already 
rapidly developing at the time of the negotiations for the Peace of 
Philocrates; there is in these words no suggestion of an organized 
confederacy of Greek states under Philip’s lead; it is πρέσβεις who 
are to come to Philip’s court, not the members of a confederate 
synod. Kaerst is justified in protesting against a tendency to see 
in these words of the Philippus the program of a Hellenic league 
(Gesch. des hellen. Zeitalters, I. 92). 

Of especial value is Wendland’s remark that in the Philippus 
Isocrates does not, or will not, see the inevitableness of collision 
between Athenian and Macedonian interests in Chalcidice and the 
Chersonese. 

Incidentally it should be noted that Wendland misinterprets 
the text of the Philippus at one point. He speaks (p. 152) of the 
‘brutally egoistic motive’ of Thebes in the Phocian war as being 
the wish “selbst Herr der Tempelschitze zu werden.” This is 
based on the words, πρὸς Φωκέας πόλεμον ἐξήνεγκαν as... . 
τῶν τε χρημάτων τῶν ἐν Δελφοῖς περιγενησόμενοι ταῖς ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων 
δαπάναις (Philippus, ὃ 54). But περιγίγνεσθαι is to be taken 
here in its regular sense, to prevail over, get the better of, not to get 
control of; the meaning is that the Thebans vainly expected to be 
able, supported only by their own limited financial resources, to 
conquer the Phocians, supported as they were by the temple treasures. 

Turning to the Panathenaicus, a work which Blass had charac- 
terized as “‘ein wiister Haufe Spreu, in dem die K6rner recht selten 
sind,’ Wendland attempts to show that this product of Isocrates’ 
extreme old age is not the senile encomium on Athens and disparage- 
ment of Sparta that it has been supposed to be, but that it is a 
shrewdly composed political pamphlet, designed for immediate 
effect on the treatment of two questions of the hour: the position 
of Philip and his future, and the need of a reform of the debased 
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Athenian democracy. Wendland believes that with the anti- 
Macedonian feeling rapidly reaching its height, as it was in the years 
342-339, Isocrates found himself no longer able to write openly as 
a pro-Macedonian, or to address Philip openly as the coming 
restorer of Hellenic unity, and the leader of Greece against the 
national enemy. The Panathenaicus is therefore a pamphlet that 
must be interpreted by looking beneath the surface, according to 
hints that only the initiated will understand. Wendland’s thesis 
is that in this pamphlet the long encomium on Athens is in reality 
an allegorical setting-forth of the liberal and just policy that Isoc- 
rates would have Philip adopt in his administration of Hellenic 
affairs; the censure of Sparta’s selfish treatment of the states in 
the days of her power is intended as a warning to Philip. The 
Agamemnon episode paints a picture of the Philip of Isocrates’ 
dream, the conqueror of Asia (an interpretation that Schaefer 
had suggested and Blass had fully accepted). In the last part of 
the Panathenaicus Wendland finds an appeal for a return from the 
degenerate democracy to the wisely balanced democratic-aristocratic 
government of the earlier days. 

Granting that Wendland is right in his interpretation of the 
Agamemnon episode, it must be said that the treatment of the remain- 
der of the Panathenaicus is altogether fanciful. An interpretation 
that demands so much acuteness on the part of the reader, so much 
finding of subtle, hidden meanings concealed under plain statements, 
defeats its own purpose. A treatise so written could have had no 
influence beyond the small circle of the initiate; it would appeal 
only to the few who had no need of the appeal. Where Wendland 
restores unity to the first part of the pamphlet, Isocrates himself 
apologizes for its lack of unity (§ 86). Of the part dealing with 
Sparta, Isocrates himself gives a full and consistent explanation 
through the words of his pro-Spartan friend. 

In his second paper, Isokrates und Demosthenes, Wendland traces 
in the works of each man those expressions that may, with more or 
less of probability, be regarded as referring to words or acts of the 
other. He admits that positive proof of connection in such cases 
is seldom possible, for apparent personal references may after all 
be called out by the existing situation in general. Taken in this 
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way Wendland’s paper gives an acute and sound account of the 
development of Demosthenes’ political views, and of the fundamental 
antagonism between the positions and ideals of Demosthenes and 
those of Isocrates. The only serious criticism to which the paper is 
open is that in the earlier part there is an overemphasis on the points 
of similarity between the position of Demosthenes and that of 
Isocrates with respect to a pan-Hellenic invasion of Persia. 
Demosthenes does, it is true, in the speech on the Symmorie 
recognize the fact that union of the Greek states is a necessary pre- 
requisite for a movement against Persia; but whereas in the 
Panegyricus Isocrates seeks to secure this unity by persuasion and 
to use it for a grand invasion of Asia, Demosthenes has no illusions 
as to the possibility of such an invasion. He sees the possibility o 
unity only as the result of some movement against Hellas whi 
should force the states to make common cause in defense. 
difference is fundamental. 7 
Kessler, a pupil of Drerup’s, presents in his Jsokrates und die 
panhellenische Idee little that is new. He gives a useful review of 
recent literature on Isocrates as a publicist, but does not himself 
appreciate the real difficulties of the questions that he discusses. 
He gives insufficient explanation of the inconsistency of Isocrates’ — 
proposition in the first part of the Panegyricus that Atheng and Sparta 
divide the hegemony, with his unsparing attack on Sparta in the. 
later parts of the same work. He bases his assumption of Isocrates’ _ 
plan for a pan-Hellenic council under Philip on the insufficient 
evidence of the passage of the Philippus criticized above. He has 
no criticism of the political vision of a man who could in 346 believe 
that Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and the anti-Spartan states of the 
Peloponnesus could be brought into harmonious submission to the 
leadership of a Macedonian king by other means than the conquest 
of the strongest of them. He fails to appreciate the essential chang 
of attitude in Isocrates’ plea in the Panegyricus that the polit) 
salvation of Hellas is to be found in a grand invasion of Persia, and 
his view in the pamphlet On the Peace that prosperity is to come 
not through war, but through peace. His assumption that the 
bestowal of Greek civilization on the barbarians of Asia was a part 
of Isocrates’ program (‘‘So sollte auch Philipp dem Ideal zum Siege 
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verhelfen, alle Menschen griechischen Bildung teilhaftig werden zu 
lassen,’’ p. 61) is based on the altogether insufficient phrase of the 
Philippus, ὃ 154, ἣν διὰ σὲ βαρβαρικῆς δεσποτείας ἀπαλλαγέντες 
Ἑλληνικῆς ἐπιμελείας τύχωσιν. Greek ‘‘guardianship’”’ of the 
barbarian world would indeed in time carry with it Greek civiliza- 
tion, but there is nothing to show that Isocrates had this distinctly 
in mind as a part of the program of the future. Kessler’s attempt 
to find in the appendix of the Panathenaicus a hidden description 
and appreciation of Macedon under Philip is valuable only as a 
warning of the dangers that beset the historian who attempts 
interpret documents by “hidden meanings’”’ and by reading between 
the lines rather than by their plain statements. Kessler’s conclu- 
sion that the writings of Isocrates had practical effect not so much 
in influencing Philip and Alexander as in preparing public opinion 
for submission to them is interesting and probable; but the unity 
which the Macedonian power impressed upon Hellas was far from 
that unity of which Isocrates had dreamed. 
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A NEW EPIGRAM FROM THESSALY 
Bull. Corr. Hell. XXXV (1911) 239 


An epigram from Elassona, the ancient Olooson, and published for the 
first time by J. Hatsfeld, loc. cit., reads, in his transcription, as follows: 
Newla fos ἔθανον καὶ οὐ Ad[ Boy ἄνθος Er’ ἔβας, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἱκόμαν πρὸς τὸν πολυδάκρνον els ᾿Αχέροντα᾽ 
μνᾶμα δὲ rede rarép 'Ὑπεράνορος παῖς Κλεόδαμος 
στᾶσέ με Θεσαλίαι καὶ ματὲρ θνγατρὶ Kopéva. 


The inscription is in the epichoric alphabet of Thessaly, and the forms of 
the letters (somewhat less archaic than those of JG. IX, i. 270, but still with 
the crossed theta and so earlier than JG. IX, i. 225) indicate a date early in 
the fifth century B.c. It is epic in meter and style, and the dialect is also, 
like that of the epitaph of Diokleas, 7G. IX, i. 255, epic with some local 
coloring, mainly the retention of original a. 

As the editor’s comment is limited to brief remarks on the date and on 
the scansion of the last two verses,! it is impossible to be certain what he 
had in mind for the forms éos in line 1 and πρὸς rév in line 2, but this trans- 
cription seems to imply that he understood them as equivalent to ἕως and 
πρὸς τὴν respectively. But both would offer exceptions to the retention 
of original ἃ otherwise observed (Néxia, ἔβας, ἰκόμαν, μνᾶμα, Ὑπεράνορος, 
Κλεόδαμος, στάσε, Θεσσαλίαι, ματέρ, Kopova; for réde see below), and 
mixture of dialect in this particular is unusual in inscriptional epigrams; éws 
would have to be taken as in English “while young” =“ while I was young,” 
@ use unparalleled in Greek, so far as I know; and πρὸς τὴν makes no sense 
whatever. 

Obviously EO is to be understood as ἐδσ᾽ = ἐοῦσα with elision, precisely 
as OSA in IG. IX, i. 255 is yoléoa, or the like, also to be read with elision. 
In both cases we have the epic, not the Thessalian form, which would end in 
—ovoa. Similarly in line 2 we have the epic εἰς, not the Thessalian ἐν. Here 
the spelling E!<, the correctness of the editor’s copy being assumed, is note- 
worthy. It far antedates any other example of the use of Ε! for the length- 
ened ε in this word, though there are several even earlier instances in the 
case of εἰμί. 

1 The meter is so much more successfully managed than in some of the other early 


epigrams found in Thessaly, that the two gross violations in the final syllables of 
᾽ΥὙπεράνορος (παῖε) and uarep may well be pardoned. 
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TTPOZTEN in line 2 is simply πρόστεν τε πρόσθεν, like Delph. xpéora = 
πρόσθα, with the use of or =08 which is already attested for Thessaly, though 
previous examples (wereiorayv, ἐλέστειν) have been confined to Larissa. In 
line 3, instead of τέιδε, 1.6. Ion. τῇδε, in contrast to the retention of ἃ 
elsewhere, I prefer to understand ‘‘Doric” rede. This type of adverb is 
not merely Doric in the strict sense, but common to Delphian and Boeotian,! 
and there is every probability that it was also Thessalian, though not pre- 
viously attested. 

The first two lines are put in the mouth of the deceased, but by a careless 
shift με is introduced in the fourth line as if the last two lines were spoken 
by the tomb. Conversely in the stele of Sigeum, while the Ionic version 
has correctly “1 am [the monument] of Phonodicus; he gave a mixing bowl,”’ 
etc., the Attic version keeps the first person even when the subject changes, 
as “1 am [the monument] of Phonodicus; I gave a mixing bowl,” etc., this 
followed again by words put in the mouth of the monument. 

Is Θε(σ)σαλίαι, which is of course the epic not the native form (Πετθα- 
Nar), locative singular ‘in Thessaly,’ or the dative singular agreeing with 
θυγατρί and furnishing the otherwise missing name to the deceased ἢ 

The most important feature of this epigram, on account of its bearing 
upon the question of the spiritus asper in Homer, is the psilosis, which shows 
itself unmistakably, not merely in the absence of H in ἔβας, ἱκόμαν, and 
"Yxepdvopos, but also in the ἔτ᾽, not ἔθ᾽, preceding the first. For pasilosis is 
not Thessalian, and the sign of the spiritus asper is regularly employed in the 
epichoric alphabet (hos, hea, hvios, Heppa, etc.). In discussing Wacker- 
nagel’s view, Vermischte Beitrdge 5 ff., now also advocated by Fick, 
that the spiritus asper in Homer is due entirely to Attic influence, H. 
Jacobsohn, Philologus LX VII, 331, remarks: ‘‘Einen positiven Beweis, ob 
Homer durchgehends Psilosis besessen habe oder nicht, kénnen und werden 
uns hoffentlich einmal Epigramme aus alter Zeit bringen. Wird hier in 
einem nicht psilotischen Dialekt ein homerisches Wort ohne h geschrieben, 
das in unserem Text mit ἢ versehen ist, so ist die Frage zugunsten 
Wackernagels entschieden.” But clear evidence of this, or of the converse, 
he thinks is still lacking. Solmsen Rh. Mus. LVIII, 604, footnote 2, had 
already pointed out, for Thessaly, that, except in the special case of the 
article, ἃ was regularly expressed in early inscriptions, except when they 
were in epic or elegiac verse, and had remarked that the contrast was 
‘“héchst bemerkenswerth fir die Beurtheilung dieser Dinge bei Homer.”’ 
But the evidence of this psilosis in epic and elegiac verse (mainly from the 
epitaph of Diokleas, which has not only d, admittedly a special case, but 
also ὅτ᾽ and dvopos) was such that Jacobsohn, loc. cit., was able to cast some 


1 Very likely Arcadian too, but the only example as yet is the restored r[e]idepl, 
Wilhelm Athen. Mitt. XXX, 228, or τίε)ῖδέ νι, Meister Ber. Berl. Akad., 1910, 162, 
about which there is room for some doubt. 
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doubt upon it and pronounce it inconclusive. Any possible doubt, however, 
must be dispelled by our present epigram. 

We have here, and likewise in the epitaph of Diokleas, psilosis, and this 
cannot come from the native dialect of Thessaly. Its source must lie in the 
imported literary form; and unless one prefers to resort to the hypothesis 
of specific Aeolic (Lesbian),? as distinct from Homeric, influence in the 
development of post-Homeric epic and elegiac composition, there appears 
to be no escape from the conclusion that we have here an important con- 
firmation of Wackernagel’s psilotic Homer. 

Cari Ὦ. Buck 


NOTE ON LUCRETIUS III. 59 ff. 


denique avarities et honorum caeca cupido 
60 quae miseros homines cogunt transcendere fines 
iuris et interdum socios scelerum atque ministros 
noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 
ad summas emergere opes, haec vulnera vitae 
non minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur. 
65 turpis enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas 
semota ab dulci vita stabilique videntur 
et quasi iam leti portas cunctarier ante; 
unde homines dum se falso terrore coacti 
effugisse volunt longe longeque remosse, 
70 sanguine civili rem conflant divitiasque 
conduplicant avidi, caedem caede accumulantes. ... . 

Professor Masson in his Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, p. 20, says: “The 
logic of the passage which follows is extraordinary. ‘These wounds of life,’ 
the poet says, ‘derive by no means their least nutriment from the dread of 
death.’ But poverty and obscurity are a kind of death in life, and ‘there- 
fore’ the fear of death is the cause of men’s unscrupulous struggle for power 
and riches!”’ 

This misapprehension would hardly require comment were it not that 
it is shared by many other editors, and none, so far as I know, have brought 
out the full feeling of the passage. The main Epicurean thought is simple 
enough, though Munro and Woltjer seem to have overlooked the Epicurean 
parallels, and Giussani and Heinze, who give them in part, have not, I think, 
fully apprehended the deeper poetic meaning of the passage. It is on its 
face merely the obvious consideration that wealth and power are means of 


1 Jacobsohn, to be sure, attempts to show that psilosis is at least possible for a 
part of Thessaly. But the weight of evidence is against this. 


2 The spelling of els, noted above, would cease to be remarkable if intended for 
the Aeolic form. But even so, it might be Homeric. For there is, of course, no 
direct evidence as to whether Homeric εἰς represents the Aeolic form with genuine 
diphthong or the Ionic form with lengthened e. 
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defense and protection against danger and death. As Shylock says (Shakes- 
pere M. of V. iv. 1): 
Nay, take my life and all, .... 


.... you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


The earliest expression of this idea that I recall is found in that universal 
anticipator, the Anonymus of Iamblichus (Diels Vorsokratiker? 631, 31 ff.): 
φιλοψυχοῦσι μέν, ὅτι τοῦτο ἡ ζωή ἐστιν, ἡ ψυχή" ταύτης οὖν φείδονται καὶ ποθοῦ- 
σιν αὐτὴν διὰ φιλίαν τῆς ζωῆς καὶ συνήθειαν In συντρέφονται - φιλοχρηματοῦσι 
δὲ τῶνδε εἵνεκα, ἅπερ φοβεῖ αὐτούς. τί δ᾽ ἐστὶ ταῦτα; αἱ νόσοι, τὸ γῆρας, 
αἱ ἐξαπιναῖοι ζημίαι, οὐ τὰς ἐκ τῶν νόμων λέγω ζημίας (ταύτας μὲν γὰρ καὶ 
εὐλαβηθῆναι ἔστι καὶ φυλάξασθαι), ἀλλὰ τὰς τοιαύτας, πυρκαϊΐάς, θανάτους 
οἰκετῶν, τετραπόδων, ἄλλας αὖ συμφοράς, at ἐπίκεινται ai μὲν τοῖς σώμασιν, αἱ 
δὲ ταῖς ψυχαῖς, αἱ δὲ τοῖς χρήμασι. τούτων δὴ οὖν ἕνεκα πάντων, ὅπως ἐς ταῦτα 
ἔχωσι χρῆσθαι τοῖς χρήμασι; πᾶς ἀνὴρ τοῦ πλούτου ὀρέγεται. Lucretius probably 
took it from the seventh Κυρίώα δόξα of Epicurus D.L. x. 141: ἔνδοξοι καὶ περί- 
βλεπτοίτινες ἐβουλήθησαν γενέσθαι, τὴν ἐξ ἀνθρώπων ἀσφάλειαν οὕτω νομίζον- 
τες περιποιήσεσθαι. There are allusions to the idea in the first book of Cicero’s 
De firibus, notably i. 15, and as noted by Heinze, in Porphyry De abst. I, 54. 
Lucretius himself in v. 1120 ff. uses it to enforce the Epicurean moral that 
we can escape this imaginative extension of the fear of death only by con- 
tenting ourselves with the little that Nature really requires. Cf. Plutarch 
Septem sap. conniv. 159 F. 

But in the passdge before us the genius of Lucretius, as often, adds to the 
plain statement of the Epicurean idea a depth and subtlety of poetic feeling 
that give it a new psychological significance. There is more in Lucretius’ 
words than the mere utilitarian suggestion that wealth and power will guard 
us against death. There is the feeling that poverty and humiliation are a 
diminution of our very being, and so an approximation to death. It is 
what James describes in his Psychology (I, 291) as “ἃ sense of a shrinking of 
our personality, a partial conversion of ourselves to nothingness. ... . We 
are assimilated to the poor devils whom we so despise and at the same time 
removed further . . . . from the happy sons of earth who lord it over land 
and sea and rule in the full-blown lustihood that wealth and power can give.”’ 

A different expression of this psychological feeling is the remark of 
Burke (Sublime and Beautiful vii): “What generally makes pain itself, if I 
may say 80, more painful, is that it is considered as an emissary of this king 
of terrors.” And still another is Emerson’s observation in the Essay on 
Politics: ‘Senators and presidents have climbed so high with pam enough, 
not because they think the place specially agreeable, but as an apology for 
real worth, and to vindicate their manhood in our eyes.” The underlying 
psychology is that expounded by Spinoza throughout the third book of his 
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Ethics, notably in Propositions 11, 12, 25, 53, 54, 55. Joy is enlargement of 
our being, and pain or grief diminution. 
This is to encumber these beautiful lines with a ponderous exegesis, but 
we can hardly appreciate their full meaning with less. 
Pau. SHOREY 


THE MIRUM QUIN SENTENCES 


There are in Plautus ten sentences introduced by mirum quin.' The 
verb is in the subjunctive. Besides these, one example (Persa 442) of a 
mirum quin sentence with the indicative verb has been admitted into the text 
of Goetz and Schoell. Various emendations of the text have been suggested; 
and I do not believe the passage can with reason be brought forward as 
evidence that mirum quin was ever followed by any other mood than the 
subjunctive. It is said that the construction does not occur outside of 
Plautus. 

The meaning of these sentences is clear and the ironical force present in 
all cases is recognized by all the editors. That which seems to be ener- 
getically asserted is manifestly contrary to fact and in some cases impossible. 
Hence the following example is sufficient illustration of the construction, 
Trin. 967: Mirum quin ab avo etus aut proavo acciperem, qui sunt mortur. 
‘““No doubt I’d get it from his grandfather or his great grandfather—they’re 
dead you know.” 

The explanation of this construction commonly accepted is that it is the 
development of an original parataxis in which quin appeared as an inter- 
rogative adverb with the meaning “‘why not?” Mirum quin would mean, 
then, “It is strange why not.”” So Kienitz in the well-known article and so 
Durham in his Substantive Clauses in Plautus; though the latter doubts 
the deliberative character of the originally paratactic question. 

Now in the third volume of Classical Philology I argued against the 
commonly accepted theories concerning the origin of the guin constructions 
in general and suggested another explanation. On the negative side the 
points in that argument were briefly these: Outside the clauses themselves, 
there is no real evidence to show that quin ever had the meaning “why 
ποὺ ἢ Etymologically the original value of the word may as well have 
been positive and demonstrative—or intensive—as negative and interroga- 
tive. Certainly there is no evidence for a meaning “why not?” in the 
declarative sentences, since they are neither negative nor interrogative, and 
certainly none in the imperative sentences. In the interrogative sentences 
there is never any real asking for information; the questions are rhetorical 
and imply a command, an implication easily given by questions other than 


1 Amph. 750; Aul. 85; Cist. 733; Merc. 204; Most. 493; Persa 339; Persa 433; 
Rudens 1393; Trin. 495; Trin. 967. 
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those introduced by a “why not?” Moreover, there is always opposition 
between these interrogative-imperative sentences and something that has 
gone before, a relation which quin is well fitted to express. An examination 
of the clauses themselves as they occur in Plautus and Terence gives very 
little support for the meaning ‘‘Why not?” In not many cases do the quin 
clauses depend on verbs or expressions capable of implying a question. 
Besides this, an independent question with the subjunctive such as has been 
supposed to form the second member of the parataxis (e.g., in nulla causa est 
quin verberes) is almost or quite non-existent in the literature. 

On the positive side my contention was and is that these constructions 
arose from a parataxis in which the first person subjunctive expressed the 
resolve of the speaker with the implication that it was impossible to prevent 
the action resolved upon, the introductory clause explicating that implica- 
tion, and the quin serving to point out the opposition existing between the 
two clauses, that is, with precisely the same force which we know it did have 
in independent declarative sentences. The paratactic stage might be 
illustrated by placing side by side these two sentences: Nequeo continert, 
“1 can’t be stopped”; quin loquar, ‘Nay I will speak.’”? From such a 
parataxis would arise such a sentence as Men. 253: Verum tamen nequeo 
continert quin loqguar. ‘‘I can’t be stopped but that I will speak.” “1 
can’t be kept from speaking.”’ 

If we adopt this view concerning the original value of the conjunction 
quin, we must of course deny that the mirum quin construction arose from a 
paratactic question. We shall be inclined also to deny that the construction 
arose directly from any parataxis and to say rather that we have here an 
example of the extension of a clause originating in connection with some 
other type of principal sentence; and this view, it seems to me, is one ante- 
cedently probable no matter what is decided concerning the origin of the 
quin clauses in general. Positive evidence for this view will be obtained 
if we can show that the mirum quin sentence is easily connected with some 
other type of guin sentence. This, I think, can be done. 

The quin clause from expressing that which is resolved upon and by 
implication impossible to prevent came to express that which it is impossible 
to prevent or hinder or that which nothing does hinder. Lucretius iii. 26: 
nec tellus obstat quin omnia dispiciantur. ‘‘ Earth is no bar to all things 
being descried” (Munro). Now it is easy for such a clause to come to express 
that which it is impossible to prevent one’s thinking of as true. Mil. 332: 
Me homo nemo deterrent quin ea sit in his aedibus. ‘No one will keep me 
from thinking that she is in this house.’”’ Hence arises the non dubium est 
quin construction. Non dubium est quin virtually means ‘‘nothing prevents 
one’s thinking that.’’ This shift of meaning of the quin sentence furnishes 
the explanation of the mirum quin construction. 

At the risk of prejudicing my argument I quote here a passage from 
Lucretius in which, if I mistake not, we have a quin clause depending on 
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mirum, though so far as I can learn, the editors have not so taken it— 
certainly not Munro. 


Lucr. vi. 1014: quo minus est mirum, quod dicitur ex elementis, 
corpora si nequeunt e ferro plura coorta 
in vacuum ferri, quin anulus ipse sequatur. 


If we make the quin clause depend on mirum, the meaning of minus est 
mirum clearly is “it is not strange,” “it is not unthinkable,” ‘‘there is 
nothing to prevent one’s thinking,” “there is no doubt.”” The comparison 
with nimirum is at once suggested. For our present purpose the frequently 
occuring ironical force of nimirum should also be remembered. 

If, now, we compare this sentence from Lucretius with one of our mirum 
quin sentences, omitting consideration of the irony as being a rhetorical 
matter, it appears that we need only a negative with mirum to make the 
constructions the same. The negative idea is at once supplied if we consider 
the mirum quin sentences to be interrogative. I should, therefore, place 
an interrogation point after each of these sentences and for a translation of 
Amph. 750, to show the construction, use something like this: ‘Is there any 
doubt but that he will contradict you, his master?’”’ And this implies, 
“There is no doubt but that he will contradict you.”’ ‘Why of course he 
would contradict you.” 

It will not be thought that I am using the lone sentence from Lucretius 
as the main support of my theory. The non dubium est quin sentences 
and such sentences as nemo deterrelit quin sit (‘‘No one will keep me from 
thinking”) show the development of the quin clause which appears in the 
mirum quin clauses also. The word nimirum shows the meaning which can 
be attached to mirum when used with a negative. The negative force is 
supplied if the mirum quin sentences are taken as interrogative. 

Frank H. FowLeR 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


NOTE ON EUGIPPIUS 


In the new Pauly-Wissowa Real Encyclopddie der classischen Altertums- 
unrssenschaft s.v. ‘‘Eugippius” [Vol. VI 1, 1907] the statement is made that 
“the best text edition” of both his works is that of P. Knoell in the Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum IX 1, 2, 1885-86, while no mention at 
all is made of the later and authoritative edition of the Vita Sanctz Severinz 
by Mommsen [Berlin, 1898]. 

In the case of so important a historical source as this record by an eye- 
witness of the conditions in Noricum at the critical period when the Roman 
outposts were gradually yielding before the final barbarian onslaughts, we 
are fortunate indeed to possess a text by so thoroughgoing a scholar as 
Mommsen. His edition rests upon a broader manuscript foundation than 
any that preceded it [see Hermes XXXII 3, 1897, pp. 454-68, and ΧΧΧΙΠ 
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1, 1898, pp. 160-67, Eugippiana by Mommeen, and the introduction to his 
edition], and his investigations have laid a sure foundation for the text. [So 
Manitius in the Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1899, No. 15, p. 460; 
and see also Pfeilschifter in the Wochenschrift fir klasstsche Philologie, 1899, 
No. 6, p. 155.] 

Knoell’s edition, on the other hand, is based on a smaller number of 
manuscripts, of generally lesser importance than those used by Mommsen 
and, as Sanday states, the editor has in some passages ‘‘shown a misplaced 
ingenuity of suspicion which resorts to far-fetched explanations for that 
which is plain enough as it stands.”’ (See the Classical Review, 1887, I 8, 


p. 224.] 
CHARLES C. ΜΙΒΕΟῪ 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


COMMUNICATION 


In a thesis recently presented to the University of Michigan I have 
reopened the question of the act-division in Plautus. I have thrown over- 
board the existing act-division and have discovered certain criteria which 
are of service in locating the divisions as they probably were made by 
Plautus. These criteria are (1) announced departure of the actors present 
on the stage; (2) no clue given as to the identity of the oncoming actor or 
actors; (3) undoubted vacant stage; (4) monologues just before or after 
the break. Not all of these criteria are always existent at the place in 
question, but in the very large majority of cases they are in force. I have 
considered also the divisions in Menander without regard to the occurrence 
of the word XOPOY. The title of the thesis is The Divisions in the Plays 
of Plautus, and it will probably be published this summer or in the early 


autumn. 
FREDERICK M. Foster 
WaSHBURN COLLEGE 
Topeka, Kan. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Themis. A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By JANE 
ELLEN Harrison. Cambridge: University Press, 1912. Pp. 
xxxli+559. $5. 


The primitives are upon us. In literature we must be mediaevalists; 
in art we may not truly admire anything that is not glorified by an inarticu- 
late helplessness; and in religion we turn from the perfected rites and 
reasoned faith of highly civilized peoples to track out the remotest strivings 
of rude man to express his religious emotions, feeling confident that if we 
can only detect the primitive’s first affections we shall have firm hold on the 
essential elements in religion. All this is very natural and in many ways 
highly desirable. Yet are we quite confident that the primitive stages are 
absolutely illuminating? Because we, with our historical telescope, can 
detect the source from which a certain religious act of the fifth century B.c. 
or of our own day sprang, does it follow that we therefore grasp the full 
religious meaning of that act? Would a knowledge of the origins of the 
several rites which compose the Mass convey to us any adequate understand- 
ing of the religious content which the Mass has for the devout mind? Cer- 
tainly not. Although it is true that we cannot understand any stage of any 
thing without knowing whence it came, origins can never tell us the whole 
story of the developed state. Yet it is a fact that anthropology has widened 
our horizon enormously and has already rendered great assistance to the 
study of religion. In England and in France there have grown up anthropo- 
logical schools whose stout volumes display great stores of material drawn 
from the remotest quarters of the world. These works have thrown welcome 
light into many dark places, and the writer for one gladly acknowledges his 
debt to the learned and prolific members of these schools. Still often one 
cannot refrain from asking certain questions. Although similar rites are 
frequently developed at like stages of culture among peoples widely sepa- 
rated by space and time, can we be sure that these rites represent concepts 
or impulses so uniform that we are justified in using matter drawn from 
Australia, Mexico, or Kamchatka to fill out the gaps in our evidence and to 
interpret our data, when we are dealing, say, with the religions of Greece and 
Rome? Control is not easy and, with all respect be it said, the ‘‘compara- 
tive” writers do not always seem to apply it rigidly. The collecting of 
interesting material appears somehow or other to blunt the logical faculties. 

This diatribe is prompted by Miss Harrison’s learned, interesting, and 
persuasive book. The work owes its origin, as Miss Harrison herself tells 
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us, chiefly to the conviction that the Olympians were not only non-primitive 
but positively in a sense non-religious; but that, on the other hand, the 
cultus of Dionysus and of Orpheus were essentially religious. Under the 
influence of Bergson and Durkheim she came to feel first, that the mystery- 
god and the Olympian expressed, restrictively, the one durée, life, and the 
other the action of conscious intelligence which reflects on and analyzes life; 
and second, that among primitive peoples religion represents collective feeling 
and collective thinking rather than the thought of the individual. The 
starting-point of the book is the fragmentary hymn which was discovered a 
few years ago by the English excavators at Palaikastro in Crete. The hymn 
begins with an invocation to “Mightiest Kouros, Kronian,” coming at the 
head of his Daimones to join in dance and song; it then continues apparently 
with an etiological myth, and concludes with the benefits conferred— 
fertility, prosperity, and the rule of Dike and Themis. This Kouros of the 
hymn Miss Harrison identifies with Zeus, Dionysus, Zagreus. She would 
attribute his origin to the social action of the Kouretes, who represent a 
tribal group whose unity the Kouros reflects—a group into which youths 
were received by initiation rites, by a New-Birth, a dromenon. This drome- 
non itself is something re-done or pre-done with magical intent; the dithy- 
ramb being a dromenon of the New-Birth. The god derives his existence 
from the collective enthusiasm of the Kouretes, Bacchoi, or whatever the 
social unit may be called. This furnishes the kernel of the whole book. 
Miss Harrison then proceeds to discuss man’s reaction toward the universe, 
in which he sees strange powers which he tries to control through magic or 
to shun through tabu. The Omophagia is regarded as an example of the 
essence of magic; this consideration requires a definition of sacrament and 
sacrifice. The chapter on the dithyramb and the spring festival, whose 
purpose was to secure the awakening and fertility of the world, leads to a 
chapter on the origin of the Olympic Games contributed by Mr. Cornford. 
These, according to the writer, arose from an annual race of the Kouretes, 
the victor becoming the Eniautos-Daimon, the good-luck of the year, who 
is, however, absorbed by the hero. Miss Harrison then resumes her dis- 
cussion and in three chapters carries us from the daimon and hero through 
the transition stage represented by Herakles and Apollo, to the highly 
individualized Olympians. Finally Themis is shown to be the collective 
conscience of the neutral, not the conventional, social group; she is 
“‘herd-instinct, the social sanction,” to quote Miss Harrison’s own 
expression. ‘“‘The emphasis and representation of this collective con- 
science, this social imperative,’”’ to her mind, constitute religion. ‘Themis 
is not religion but she is the stuff of which religious representations are 
made” (p. 485). 

The reviewer naturally has no desire to treat this book lightly, or to 
attempt to obscure its real value by massing objections against it. As he 
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has said above, the work is full of learning and insight. If it sometimes 
seems to take the reader far afield and to be expanded by the consideration 
of matters only remotely connected, the treatment is always interesting and 
persuasive. Indeed one must be on his guard lest he be carried along against 
his own judgment. There is in it much matter for reflection, much that is 
illuminating. Miss Harrison deserves well of her fellow-students of religion 
for attempting to apply Durkheim’s social psychology to the problems of 
Greek religion, even if they are forced to entertain doubts as to many of the 
results she has obtained. She is right in emphasizing the fact that the 
Olympians are born of literature and art, of reflection and analysis, and in 
making clear the difference between them and the products of the natural 
social group. Yet the reviewer must say in all frankness that the work 
seems to him to exhibit serious defects both in principle and in detail, a few 
of which he will now mention. 

In the first place there is here, implicitly at least, that confusion between 
the origins and the nature of the developed religion which was mentioned 
above. If we allow that Themis was originally the ‘‘herd-instinct”’ made 
objective, it does not necessarily follow that the source of her being deter- 
mined her nature in the developed period of Greek religion. Too many 
influences have been operative to admit of that. Indeed no developed god 
or religious institution ever came from any single source. The origins are 
manifold, and there is grave danger that the scholar shall overestimate 
some one source or 8 few sources which he sees, and so distort the truth. 
We must also return to the doubt whether the ceremony of the Second- 
Birth among the Akikiyu of British East Africa or among the Hindus are 
quite such illuminating parallels to Greek customs as Miss Harrison would 
make them. Are the Intichiuna ceremonies of Central Australia really 
analogous to the rite of the revocation of ghosts at the Anthesteria? Should 
one not look for phenomena somewhat less remote from the Hellenic world ? 
Again is it right to make so much of Cretan influence as Miss Harrison and 
others frequently do? Good fortune has revealed to us much of the Minoan 
civilization, but no man can tell what the next decade may show us in Asia 
Minor or even in Northern Greece. The lessons of the last forty years 
since Schliemann began at Troy should not be wholly lost, but should rather 
make us cautious. That Crete influenced Greece profoundly no one would 
deny, but there is as yet no warrant for regarding the land of Minos as the 
chief source of post-Dorian civilization. 

When we come to some objections to details we must note that there is 
no sure proof that there ever was a Minoan god corresponding to the Diony- 
sus of later times. There may have been, but there is no certain evidence 
of his existence. Surely a hymn which, in its present form, dates from the 
third century of our era is no warrant for a period at least fifteen hundred 
years earlier, even if it contain the primitive elements which the verses from 
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Palaikastro certainly do. The hymn itself is in three fragments. One of the 
breaks comes after the words: 


Ἔνθα yap σέ, raad’ ἄμβροτον, 
ἀσπιδί ηφόροι τροφῆες] 

wap’ ‘Péas λαβόντες πόδα 
κίρούοντες ἀπέκρυψαν). 


This certainly is the beginning of the familiar story of the protection of the 
infant Zeus by the Kouretes. But when Miss Harrison goes on to say that 
to the cardinal features of the story belong the hiding, killing, and dismem- 
berment of the child, who then is to be brought to life again, she is stating 
something which cannot be proved, and the arbitrary equation Kouros= 
Zeus, or Dionysus, or Zagreus, combined with the doctrine of expurgation, 
will not convince all readers. 

The sarcophagus from Hagia Triada is interpreted with a confidence as 
to the relation of the scenes depicted and their details that is somewhat 
startling. Miss Harrison knows why the bull gives up his blood: it is that 
the people may have new mana, new μένος. The sequel of the killing she 
sees on the other side, in the scene in which a woman is pouring something 
into a crater between two upright double axes; this something, we are told, 
is the blood of the bull who is dying on the opposite side. The something 
poured may be blood, but Miss Harrison’s interpretation is purely subjective, 
as is much else that she says about the scene. What warrant have we for 
believing that the two sides represent scenes related in any such way as that 
presented by Miss Harrison? None whatever. To multiply objections of 
this sort would be easy, although ungracious. 

One thing more, however, should be mentioned. In a number of places 
in the text Miss Harrison employs Professor Gilbert Murray’s beautiful 
English versions, relegating the Greek to the footnotes. But Mr. Murray’s 
versions, for all their beauty, often incorporate ideas which are not found in 
the original so that the effect is somewhat misleading. For example (p. 33): 


When from out the fire immortal, 
To himself his God did take him, 
To his own flesh, and bespake him: 
‘Enter now life’s second portal, 
Motherless Mystery; lo, I break 
Mine own body for thy sake, 
Thou of the Twofold Door, and seal thee 
Mine, O Bromios’’—thus he spake— 
“And to this thy land reveal thee.” 


Eurip. Bacchae 518 ff.: | 
ὅτε μηρῷ πορὸς ἐξ ἀ- 
θανάτου Ζεὺς ὁ τεκὼν ἥρ- 
πασέ νιν τάδ᾽ dvaBoacas: 
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Ἴθι, Διθύραμβ', ἐμὰν ἄρ- 
σενα τ ι 
ἀναφαίνω σε τόδ᾽, ὦ Βάκ- 
χιε, Θήβαις ὀνομάζειν. 
Or again (p. 133), where the expansion is less misleading: 
O feet of a fawn to the greenwood fied, 


Alone in the grass and the loveliness. 
Bacchae 866: 


ὡς νεβρὸς χλοεραῖς ἐμπαί- 
ζουσα λείμακος ἡδοναῖς. 
Compare again pp. 38-41. 

To the chapter on “Daimon and Hero” Professor Murray adds an 
excursus on “ Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy,” in which he treats 
matters recently handled by him in part in public lectures in this country. 

It is unfortunate that a book which contains so much of vital interest 
to students of Greek civilization should continually make the reader pause 


and doubt its processes and its conclusions. 


Currrorp H. Moore 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Origin of Tragedy with Special Reference to the Greek Tragedians. 
By Wiitu1am Rmceway. Cambridge University Press, 1910. 
Pp. 228. $2.25. 


In this book Mr. Ridgeway rejects the generally accepted view which 
associates the origin of Greek tragedy with the worship of Dionysus. He 
refuses to believe that anything so solemn as the tragic drama could have 
had its genesis in what he calls, ignoring the serious side of the Dionysiac 
faith, the orgies of an unclean and licentious ritual. He seems to accept the 
view of Aristotle and others that it developed froin the dithyrambic chorus, 
but he denies that the dithyramb had anything more than an accidental con- 
nection with Dionysus. Indeed, the dithyramb existed in Greece long before 
the immigration of the Thracian wine-god. It was originally, he appears 
to think, a ritualistic ‘‘mimetic’’ chorus which was sung at the tombs of local 
heroes to honor and propitiate the dead, like the “tragic choruses’’ with 
which, according to Herodotus, the Sicyonians celebrated the “sufferings” of 
the hero Adrastus. Such choruses came to be called “‘tragic,’’ not because 
a goat was the prize nor because the singers impersonated the goat-like fol- 
lowers of Dionysus (the Satyrs, by the way, were not goat-like but horse- 
like according to Mr. Ridgeway), but simply because they wore goat skins— 
a costume which had only a traditional significance for it was merely a sur- 
vival from the primitive time when goat skins formed the dress of all people. 

At first the “tragic” performances were local and ritualistic. They 
were given only at the tomb. The first great innovation which changed 
this ritualistic “‘mummery” into something like dramatic art was made by 
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Thespis when he divorced the show from the local tomb, put it on wheels, 
and offered entertainment here and there from his itinerant wagon. For this 
view, we have not only the Horatian tradition but the close parallel in the 
early history of the English drama when the mystery and miracle plays, 
which were confined originally to a particular church or shrine, came to be 
given by strolling players from a stage on wheels. 

This theory of the origin of tragedy relieves us of the perplexing difficulty 
of explaining how anything so noble as the Aeschylean drama could have 
sprung from so base a parentage, or how, in Aristotle’s words, ‘‘ the grotesque 
diction of the earlier Satyric was discarded for the stately manner of Tragedy.” 
For tragedy has no vital connection with Dionysus or the Satyrs. It is 
directly descended from solemn chants at the tomb. This the author tries to 
confirm by an examination of the extant tragedies. Some of these, notably 
the Choephoroe, associate the action with the tomb of a hero and with offer- 
ings and prayers to the dead; and a greater number abound in clear echoes 
of beliefs and superstitions which survive from the primitive ancestor or 
hero worship in which tragedy had its beginnings. 

How, then, did ‘‘tragic choruses’”’ get mixed up with Dionysiac festivals? 
Mr. Ridgeway offers the easy explanation that wherever such choruses 
existed the wild cult of Dionysus was superimposed on the cults of local heroes, 
absorbing the older ritual but not affecting the character of the ‘‘tragic 
choruses.” The new religion brought with it, however, its own appropriate 
“mummery,” the Satyr chorus, and added this to the “tragic choruses’’ 
already on the ground, thus instituting that misalliance of incongruous types 
which was, presumably, the source of much artistic embarrassment to the 
Athenian tragic poets. 

The above is, in brief outline, Mr. Ridgeway’s tempting, but hardly con- 
vineing, theory. It is open to a number of serious objections which the 
author either ignores or dismisses somewhat cavalierly. In the first place, 
he gives absolutely no proof that ‘‘tragic choruses’? formed a recognized 
part of the worship of local heroes. He cites a number of instances to show 
that the worship of the dead was not uncommon. But this is not the point. 
The single clear case of a local hero who was honored in this way is that of 
Adrastus who, on the authority of Herodotus, was honored by ‘“‘tragic 
choruses” at Sicyon until Cleisthenes restored or assigned (ἀπέδωκε) them 
to Dionysus. But the meaning of Herodotus is by no means clear. An 
unprejudiced reading of the passage in question leaves the impression that 
the historian felt that such choruses were appropriate to Dionysus and had 
been transferred from him to Adrastus. At any rate, the passage cannot 
be used to prove that here the cult of Dionysus had supplanted an older hero 
cult. The author, himself, has to admit that “scholars with one accord” 
have interpreted Herodotus to mean that Cleisthenes restored to Dionysus 
an honor which had been taken from him. 

Again, Mr. Ridgeway’s contention that the dithyramb was not of 
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Dionysiac origin has against it a clear tradition which associates the early 
dithyramb with Dionysus. Archilochus (fr. 77), who first mentions it, calls 
it a song for Dionysus, and there is no doubt that the dithyramb which 
Arion perfected at Corinth was a chorus of Satyrs in honor of Dionysus. 
Moreover Aristotle in his brief sketch of the development of the drama 
implies clearly enough not only that tragedy arose from the dithyramb but 
that the dithyramb was a Satyr chorus. 

The significance of the word tragedy is important to any view we take 
of the question. The author’s explanation that the name was given to choral 
songs for the dead because the singers wore a dress which survived from the 
early period when goat skins were common apparel raises the question why 
the same conservatism in dress is not shown in other choral songs which were 
equally primitive and ritualistic in their origin. Granting with Mr. Ridgeway 
that we are here on uncertain ground, is not the common view, expressed 
in Et. M. 764, 6: τραγῳδία, ὅτι τὰ πολλὰ οἱ χοροὶ ἐκ Σατύρων συνίσταντο, ovs 
ἐκάλουν τράγους, more plausible ? 

The author’s long chapter (iv) in which he attempts to point out sur- 
vivals in extant Greek tragedies of what he regards as the primitive type of 
the τραγικὸς χορός does not materially strengthen his theory. We expect 
to find in Greek tragedy, regardless of its origin, what we find in other lit- 
erature of the time, echoes of old superstitions not yet outworn, survivals 
of customs and beliefs connected with an old worship of the dead, especially 
when they readily serve to contribute dramatic interest and effectiveness to 
the play; but if we took the author’s view we should expect to find something 
more. If tragedy is a lineal descendant of a ‘“‘mimetic’’ chorus which 
celebrated ‘‘the sufferings’’ of the dead we should expect to find in the 
extant tragedies or in references to tragedies which are lost, some clear 
survival of the ‘‘primitive type,” but for this we look in vain. Tombs and 
ghosts and dirges we have in plenty, but are not these of the nature of all 
tragedy ? 

Finally, one closes Mr. Ridgeway’s book, grateful to him for having 
inspired a re-examination of the articles of a long-accepted creed but with 
the feeling that the orthodox view suffers less from “8 rigid application of 
the historical and comparative methods” than does the author’s ingenious 


and stimulating thesis. 
GEORGE NORLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Epirotische Geschichte bis zum Jahre 280 v. Chr. Won Caru Kiotzscu. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1911. Pp. viii+240. 

It was from the adjacent island of Corcyra that Epirus was hellenized. 
With Hellenic culture went hand in hand political superiority. Thus the 
first overlords of Epirus, the Chaones in the north, owed their leadership . 
to propinquity and intimacy with the Greek commercial republic. In the 
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last quarter of the fifth century before Christ, however, King Tharyps 
brought to his own people, the Molossians, benefits derived from an educa- 
tion received in Athens, and by an enlightened foreign and domestic policy 
he laid the basis for the future Molossian hegemony. His son Alcetas owed 
his crown to Dionysius I and Jason of Pherae, and with these and other 
external supports he made Epirus more than a geographical concept. After 
his death his kingdom was fought for by his two sons and a domestic feud 
was thus started which came to an end only in the reign of Pyrrhus. In the 
meanwhile, through the marriage of Alcetas’ granddaughter Olympias with 
Philip II, Epirus came into the sphere of Macedonian policy. The brother 
of Olympias, Alexander, and after his death in battle in Lucania, Olympias 
herself got their cue from Macedon, and this virtual suzerainty of Macedon 
over Epirus was also exercised by Cassander. On the latter’s death, in 297 
B.c., Pyrrhus got his opportunity to make Epirus a strong and independent 
state. He is the central figure in the last half of Dr. Klotzsch’s work. 

That historical training should involve not simply research but also. 
synthesis is a postulate upon which Professor Eduard Meyer has always 
insisted. Hence the dissertations which issue from his school tend to be 
books. This condition is illustrated by the important work on the age of 
Demosthenes recently published by Kahrstedt and also by the one of which 
we have just sketched the outline. Dr. Klotzsch has tried to make real 
history out of the meager records of Epirus, and he has succeeded better 
than might have been thought possible. It was, indeed, worth while to 
think out the political development of Greece from the Epirote standpoint, 
and in the process many suggestions are made with which the general his- 
torian will have to reckon. The chief defect of our author is perhaps due 
as much to the paucity of sources as to youthful enthusiasm—the audacity 
with which he explains the state of public opinion in Epirus at different 
epochs and the varying political aims of its rulers. There are some things 
about ancient countries which we cannot know. The style, too, seems to 
us needlessly tangled. Professor Beloch does not write German as Dr. 
Klotzsch does. Occasionally we miss a reference to the modern literature. 
For example, De Sanctis (Storia det Romani II, 390, n. 2) might have been 
cited for the chronology of the Corupedion campaign—with which, by the 
way, we agree fully. The book as a whole is a very creditable performance. 


WILLIAM Scott FERGUSON 


Excavations in the Island of Mochlos. By RicHarp B. SEAGER. 
Boston and New York, 1912. -Imp. 8vo, pp. 111, 11 color 
plates, 54 figures. 

This book, recently published by the American School of Classical Studies 


at Athens, at once takes rank as our best source of information for the begin- 
nings of Bronze Age culture in Crete. It deals with the author’s excavation 
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of twenty-three graves on the small island of Mochlos, which lies off the 
north shore of Sitia, the easternmost province of Crete. These graves date 
from the Early Minoan Period, roughly coincident with the third millennium 
B.C., ἃ time when Crete led Europe in development. 

While excavating a Minoan settlement in 1908, Mr. Seager was led 
by surface potsherds to the cemetery site, which lies just outside the ancient 
town, on a steep slope at the water’s edge. Burials were found in six large 
chamber-tombs, in small inclosures walled by light rubble, in cist-like graves, 
holes in the rock, and inverted pithoi. There were no signs of cremation, 
but in every grave the confusion of bones pointed to second burial, after the 
flesh was decomposed. The pithoi, all containing bones of infants, were 
scattered on the slope, and evidently bore no relation to the other burials; 
their decoration is in the well-known style of the Third Middle and First 
Late Minoan periods. 

Of the chamber-tombs, standing apart on a narrow ledge of rock, two had 
been plundered in Middle Minoan times, two contained few but excellent 
objects, two were veritable treasuries. The princely status of the dead was 
shown by a profusion of gold diadems, armlets, chains, beads, and pendants, 
thin strips of gold in many shapes to be sewn on garments, gold hair orna- 
ments, fine ivory seals, and beautiful stone vases. The total harvest from the 
cemetery amounted to 265 clay vases, 130 stone vases, 150 gold ornaments, 
11 necklaces of various materials, about half a hundred bronze objects, and 
a number of. interesting seals of gold and ivory. None of the “bronze”’ 
from Mochlos has been analyzed. Mr. Seager admits the possibility that 
the Early Minoan specimens may turn out to be almost pure copper, but he 
wisely refrains from accepting Mosso’s postulate of a Copper Age for Crete. 

From a deposit of the Third Middle Minoan Period Mochlos adds one 
example of Cretan script—a signet seal of chalcedony bearing three picto- 
graphic characters, the horned altar, a full-rigged ship, and the trowel sign. 
Of the same age is a small terra-cotta head, modeled with considerable 
mastery in the style of the ivory youths and the faience goddess from Knossos, 
with which it is contemporary. To the subsequent epoch (L. M. I), the 
flourishing period of Aghia Triadha and Gournia, belongs a remarkable gold 
signet, which surpasses all Mr. Seager’s other finds in general interest. The 
hoop is so small that the ring cannot have been worn by an adult; on the 
bezel is carved an elaborate design. Beside a fig-tree, borne in a barge 
fashioned somewhat like a sea-monster, sits a figure supposed to be the 
Minoan goddess. On the water’s edge stands a pillared shrine. The three 
symbols in the field are unintelligible; the figure may not be a divinity of 
either sex, but a mariner. In view of these uncertainties interpretation is 
at present impossible, but there can be no doubt that the scene is a signifi- 
cant one. The pictographic seal, the head, and the signet are by-products 
of the excavations, not associated with the principal burials, whose earlier 
date is certified by well-known types of pottery. 
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Many pages of Mr. Seager’s book can be skimmed by the general reader, 
but even the detailed lists of finds have been made as attractive as possible 
by orderliness in arrangement and by constant reference to many excellent 
illustrations in half-tone (from photographs and pencil drawings), zincograph, 
and color. The art and culture of Mochlos are summarized in the last 
twenty pages. 

The first dwellers in the island were a primitive people. A rapid advance 
in culture in the Second Early Minoan Period (ca. 2500 B.c.) indicates a 
sudden widening of horizon. Mochlos gives no positive proof of intercourse 
with Egypt, not a single importation; but the phenomenal skill acquired in 
carving hard stone—an achievement for which no preliminary steps have 
been found in Crete—as well as the forms of at least six stone vases unearthed 
in his excavations justify Mr. Seager in believing that Egypt had come within 
the ken of the sea-faring peoples of eastern Crete. Mochlos had a good 
harbor from which to adventure. 

Under the new impulse progress was rapid. Mochlos was more pros-- 
perous in the latter half of the Early Minoan Period than in Middle Minoan 
times, and this is true of eastern Crete in general, in strong contrast to 
Knossos. Methods of work were simple but effective. The artistic sense 
was alive. Without help of the wheel, craftsmen carved vases from both 
marble and alabaster, selecting stone richly veined, and shaping it with 
careful regard to beauty of color and form. Soldering was unknown 
but gold was welded to gold, and decorative designs, usually geometric, 
were beaten out over molds or pricked from the reverse side. Some animal 
designs, pricked in gold, are very much like the geometric art of the Iron 
Age. Mr. Seager seems hardly to appreciate the delicate leaf and flower 
forms, notably the crocus, among the hair ornaments from Mochlos; he 
reserves his enthusiasm for two exquisitely fine gold chains, equal to late 
Greek work. 

Mr. Seager writes with admirable clearness and with the alert under- 
standing that has made him so fortunate an excavator. His data can be 
trusted fully. He is guarded in his conclusions, not going beyond the direct 
evidence of his own diggings, the hardly disputable theory of early inter- 
course with Egypt, and some interesting views as to the occupation of the 
coasts of eastern Crete, toward the close of the First Early Minoan Period, by 
a spread of population from neighboring inland centers of Neolithic culture, 
or by members of the same race as the Minoans, newly arrived in Crete. 
His book is not rich in comparison beyond the citation of objects from other 
Cretan excavations, which are like those found at Mochlos. This limitation 
narrows our view of the world in which Mochlos played a part. 

Whence came the copper and gold? Mr. Seager does not even ask the 
question. They did not originate in Crete, probably not in Africa. If 
the copper was from Cyprus, the nearest source, it is the more remarkable 
that Cretan tools and weapons should be as free from Cypriot as from 
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Egyptian influence. Even before Mochlos was excavated, we knew that in 
the third millenium B.c. Crete was neither primitive nor merely at school to 
older lands. Knossos showed obsidian from the Liparian islands. Aghios 
Onuphrios, Vasiliki, and Gournia opened our eyes to connections with Asia 
Minor. The Burnt City of Hissarlik had been duly inscribed in the Second 
Early Minoan Period and Dr. Schliemann’s treasure only awaited confirma- 
tion from the gold ornaments of Mochlos to be accepted as genuine products 
of the age. The Mochlos gold work is superior to the Hissarlik treasure, 
refuting the charge that Dr. Schliemann was mistaken in supposing that such 
objects could have originated in the Aegean at so early a date. It seems 
probable that Crete had the advantage of trading for raw materials with 
peoples less advanced than herself, and that this experience was as valuable 
in giving self-reliance to her native genius as was the intercourse with more 
civilized nations in awakening new ambitions. But on these points Mr. 
Seager is silent. 
HarrigET ΒΟΥ Hawes 


“Tertullians Apologeticum.”” Von Ricnarp Hernze. In Berichte 
δον die Verhandlungen der Kénigl. Sdchsichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische Klasse 62. 
Band 1910, pp. 279-490. 


However fascinating the attempt to reconstruct lost works of ancient 
literature and place them in their setting, classical philology is in greater 
need today of exact analyses of extant works, of summaries of their contents, 
and of comment upon their meaning as ἃ whole. Richard Heinze, who has 
enabled our generation to read Virgil with fresh understanding, gives in the 
present volume an admirable interpretation of Tertullian’s A pologeticum. 
After a brief introduction, in which he pays tribute to Geffcken’s recent 
studies of the Christian apologetes, he takes up Tertullian’s work in its essen- 
tial divisions and with a combination of summary and comment follows its 
line of argument. This treatment brings out in clear relief and with a new 
emphasis Tertullian’s familiar traits and temperamental antinomies—his 
sturdy historical sense and his reliance upon false history, his hatred of shams 
and his condescension to sophisms, his tender sympathy for all human 
souls and his scathing contempt for the pagan philosopher. Heinze shows 
that the apology as a literary form is, like most literary forms, Greek in its 
origin, but that Tertullian impresses his own stainp upon it; in general, 
when appropriating material from his Greek predecessors, he points the 
argument more sharply and adjusts it more nicely to his needs. Heinze’s 
recent studies in Cicero are applied to good purpose in the present work: 
he can point time and again to some parallel situation in Cicero, as proof that 
the methods of the ancient forensics were still in vogue. He takes issue with 
Mommsen in holding that the proceedings against the Christians, at least as 
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they are described in the A pologeticum, did not include a technical charge of 
maiestas. He maintains, against many scholars, that Tertullian is a pre- 
cursor, not an imitator, of Minucius Felix. The present reviewer, though 
he cannot claim to have examined all the coincidences between the two 
writers with sufficient care, believes that this old quarrel is not yet laid. 
“Einheitlichkeit der Auffassung, Konsequenz der Durchfiihrung, zusam- 
-menhang der Gedankenentwicklung” (Ὁ. 291) are Heinze’s tests of priority; 
but Tertullian might have introduced these desirable qualities into material 
furnished him by Minucius as he admittedly did into material furnished him 
by the Greeks. It seems also to the reviewer that Heinze’s endeavor to 
prove Tertullian the earlier writer leads him to underestimate Minucius, who 
is something more than “ein unselbstandiger und gedankenarmer, aber 
literarisch gewandter Kompilator” (p. 488). However the problem is 
decided, if it can be decided, Heinze has brought forward new considerations 
which deserve careful pondering. He describes the present work as a pre- 
liminary study for an edition of the Apologeticum; let us hope that he is to 
undertake this edition himself. 
E. Καὶ, Ranp 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Die Zahl 40 im Glauben, Brauch und Schrifttum der Semiten. Ein 
Beitrag zur vergletchenden Religionswissenschaft, Volkskunde und 
Zahlenmystik. Von W. H. Roscuer. (Abh. der philol.-histor. 
ΚΙ. der k6nigl. sachs. Ges. der Wiss., Bd. XXVII, No. IV.) 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. Pp. 48. M. 2. 

Die Tessarakontaden und Tessarakontadenlehren der Griechen und 
anderer Volker. Ein Bettrag zur vergleichenden Religionswissen- 
schaft, Volkskunde und Zahlenmystik sowie zur Geschichte der 
Medizin. Von W. H. Roscuer. (Berichte tiber die Verhandl. 
der k6nigl. sachs. Ges. der Wiss., philol.-histor. KI]., Bd. 61, 
Heft 2.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. Pp. 17-206. M. 6. 

These two studies not only supplement one another, but were conceived 
as a single whole; the second even contains a considerable supplement 
(pp. 173-83) to the first, and the analytical table of contents (pp. 188-97) 
and the alphabetical index (pp. 198-206) relate to both treatises. The 
difference in format, therefore, due to the exigencies of publication, must 
strike the student as an annoying impertinence. 

The encyclopedic learning of the author, displayed to good purpose in 
his former writings, is so well known to scholars as to call for no special 
remark in this instance. The method of treatment is substantially identical 
with that of the author’s studies dealing with the numbers seven and nine. 
In the first treatise he considers the beliefs of the Babylonians, Mandaeans, 
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Israelites, and Arabs and other Mohammedan peoples; in the second, the 
Greeks claim the lion’s share of his attention, but all sorts of peoples, related 
or unrelated to the Greeks, likewise are passed in review. To the classical 
student the heads under which the materials relative to Greece are grouped 
will doubtless prove to be of the greatest interest. They are as follows: I, 
“Cult and Myth”; II, “‘Homer and Hesiod’’; III, ‘‘ Agriculture, Weather, 
etc.”; IV, ‘Legislation, Politics, and the Pythagoreans’’; V, ‘‘ Hippoc- 
rates”; VI, “Later Medicine”; VII, ‘‘ Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, etc.’’ 
Throughout the author distinguishes between periods of forty days and those 
of forty years, and then groups together the somewhat miscellaneous mass 
of other uses of the number. He arrives at the conclusion that the sacred 
or mystical character of the number forty was derived from the primitive 
observations touching various forty-day periods, such as that of the continu- 
ance of the menstrual discharge after the inception of pregnancy and that 
of the lochial discharge after parturition. Other periods of like duration 
were noted relative to wind and weather. From this sphere the conception 
spread so as to cover various terms of forty years, such as the almost 
ubiquitous forty-year generation with its ἀκμή at the fortieth year. 

Dr. Roscher properly emphasizes the comparative aspects of his investi- 
gations; for, though—doubtless in a large measure because of lack of knowl- 
edge on our part—the parallelism between all the peoples compared is by 
no means complete, nothing is more calculated to impress the student 
than the actual extent of agreement disclosed between peoples of the most 
different ethnological affiliations. Every such study properly conducted, 
as are those of Dr. Roscher, contributes ‘substantially to the stock of primi- 
tive ideas, the constitutive and regulative significance of which for the 
development of human conceptions and institutions we are just beginning 
adequately to realize, and so to the science of folk-psychology and the begin- 
nings of science. The author has once more given striking proof of the 
inexhaustible riches of that storehouse of primitive notions, the writings of 
Hippocrates; and incidentally he offers valuable suggestions, looking to the 
improvement of the text of not a few passages, based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects under discussion. One can but hope that the 
erudite and indefatigable investigator may continue to shed light upon 
questions of this kind. 


W. A. HEIDEL 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Common People of Ancient Rome. Studies of Roman Infe and 
Interature. By FRanK Frost ABBotr. New York: Scribner, 
1911. Pp. xu-+290. | 

In everything written by Professor Abbott we have learned long since 


to look for soundness of scholarship as well as clarity of presentation; and 
both of these expected qualities are exhibited in his latest volume. The 
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Common People of Ancient Rome is evidently intended to make the past more 
vividly real and near; but in pursuit of this laudable aim it never descends 
to methods that are sensational or sentimental, and the book should appeal 
to any intelligent reader with an interest in history, whether he has a special 
classical training or not. To the friends of Latin and Greek it will be wel- 
come also as a pertinent argument to be wielded in the presence of facile 
and familiar phrases about “arid fields, exhausted soil, unproductive methods, 
and dreary technicalities.” 

The nature of the contents may perhaps be gathered more satisfactorily 
from the chapter headings than from the title, so I quote a few of them: 
‘“‘How Latin Became the Language of the World”; “The Poetry of the 
Common People’’; ‘‘Diocletian’s Edict and the High Cost of Living”; 
‘‘Some Reflections on Corporations and Trade-Guilds.’’ With the exception 
of ‘‘The Origin of the Realistic Romance among the Romans,’ the papers 
are now published for the first time. If the reader is inclined to question 
whether the comprehensive general title is quite justified, he may recall 
that Society and Politics in Ancient Rome is really a companion volume. 

After voicing ἃ genuine commendation of the work, one might submit 
a few suggestions like the following: (1) It would hardly seem worth while 
devoting so much space to Grober’s theory that the different developments 
of Latin in the Romance languages were due primarily to the time of the 
original Roman acquisition and settlement of the respective districts (pp. 
23-26). Naturally Professor Abbott himself does not accept this untenable 
view. (2) “The speech of the common people . . . . is usually much more 
rigid in its adherence to its own principles than formal speech is, which is 
likely to be influenced by conventional associations” (pp. 32-33). We may 
readily accept the essential point of the paragraph; but the careful reader will 
view that particular sentence very suspiciously. (3) The verses scratched 
on a temple wall at Memphis by a Roman lady tourist (p. 113) can scarcely 
be takén as an example of the ‘‘Poetry of the Common People,” unless a 
trip up the Nile was a much more frequent diversion of the plebs than we 
have always assumed. (4) In dealing with the “Edict of Diocletian” it 
might have been well to emphasize more strongly the significance of the fact, 
pointed out long ago by Dureau de La Malle, that the prices of provisions 
thereby enjoined were not merely low, but so low that the imperial effort 
broke down utterly and immediately. Furthermore, even the actual rela- 
tive value of wages and the prices of supplies may fail to be reliably indicated 
by the edict, despite the general assumption to the contrary. For if there 
was an error in the scale of wages that did not happen to counterbalance the 
error in the scale of prices, the economic relation would be materially modi- 
fied. We should be glad to know whether Diocletian’s policy aimed at 
benefiting the poor man in both arms of the balance or only in one. How- 
ever, Professor Abbott’s comparison of the purchasing value of the working- 
man’s day in that period and our own is helped by the introduction of a careful 
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tabulation and renders a real service. (5) The many translations of Latin 
passages are invariably accurate, as one would expect. That they did not 
always strike the present reviewer as being felicitous, is only a proof that a 
former student may some day presumptuously differ from an honored master. 

Typographical slips are creditably rare, although bletat (p. 102) is rather 
startling. One must regret the printing of words and phrases from various 
languages in the same type as English words, the few exceptions in the text 


only serving to emphasize the confusion. 
FreD B. R. HELLEMS 


Sophokles. Erklirt von F. W. SCHNEIDEWIN und A. Nauck. Zwei- 
tes Bandchen: Kénig Oedipus. Elfte Auflage besorgt von 
EWwALpD Bruun. Berlin: Weidmann, 1910. Pp. 239. M. 2.20. 


Sixty years ago Schneidewin first published his school edition of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. At his death in 1856 the work of revising his Sophocles 
passed into the hands of the great conjectural critic, August Nauck, who 
issued one edition of the plays after another, the ninth of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus appearing in 1886. Bruhn published the tenth in 1897. 

In text and commentary the present edition is an improvement on its 
predecessor. This manifests itself in some cases, viz., vss. 667, 840, 1182, 
1309, 1461, in the rejection of conjectures adopted in the tenth edition, in 
favor of the reading of the MSS. But in 463 and 806 also the reading of L 
and other codices should have been kept, as in the previous edition. Bruhn 
now reads εἶδε in 463, but, in support of εἶπε and the participle, cf. Soph. 
Εἰ. 676, O.C. 1580, Plat. Gorg. 481c, etc.; and he adopts Robert’s conjecture 
τῆς τροχηλάτου in 806 in preference to the MS reading τὸν τροχηλάτην, 
which occurs in the same story in Eur. Phoen. 39. 

Vs. 13. Bruhn would omit ov. This is wrong; cf. Dem. 19, 123, 
Philem. 213, Herod. 2, 110, Plat. Lys. 212d, etc. μὴ οὐκ ἔχων in 221 illus- 
trates the same principle, but here the editor without warrant gives to each 
negative a separate negative force. Vs. 31. σὲ is governed by κρίνοντες 
not by éopuecO’ ἐφέστιοι. Vss. 44 f. Bruhn construes βουλευμάτων with 
ξυμφορὰς in the sense of “advice contributed (συμφέρειν) by others.”’ For 
a better interpretation in which βουλευμάτων is made to depend on ζώσας 
μάλιστα, cf. Classical Philology 11 941. Vs. 360. The reading adopted in 
the text ἢ πέρα λέγειν is inferior to ἢ ’xrapg λόγων, which is implied in L 
and supported by a scholium. Vs. 586. There is nothing ‘‘indefinite”’ 
about the protasis εἰ. ... &e (Ξε μέλλει ev). Vs. 624. Bruhn still 
maintains that 624 is “8 meaningless remnant of a longer debate between 
Oedipus and Creon.” Vss. 656f. The editor reads μηδέποτ᾽ αἰτίᾳ σ᾽ ἐν 
ἀφανεῖ λόγων. If emendation is needed—and this is doubtful—Seidler’s 
μήποτ᾽ ἐν αἰτίᾳ σύ γ᾽ ἀφανεῖ λόγων is to be preferred. Vs. 659. Clearness 
and symmetry demand φυγὴν rather than φυγεῖν. Vss.702f. M.Seyffert’s 
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ἐγκαλεῖν ἔχεις and Bruhn’s conjecture τέκμαρ (709), which are adopted in 
the text, are both unnecessary. Vs. 917. If, as seems likely, the original 
reading of L was ed... . λέγοι, this should be adopted in preference to 
ἣν . . . . λέγῃ, since it is amply supported by Az. 521, 1159, 1344, 0.C. 352, 
Ant. 666, 1032, O.T. 314, 979, etc. Vs. 1021. ὠνομάζετο is an affectionate 
middle, ‘‘he called me his own child.’”? Emendation is not needed. Vs. 1064. 
The imperative δρᾶ suits Jocasta’s excited state of mind (cf. 1056, 1057, 1061) 
better than the infinitive δρᾶν (so Bruhn), and it is not necessary that 1064 
should conform in structure to 1065. Vss. 1462f. In adopting the fem. 
dual forms ταῖν 1462, aly 1463, 1466, ravraw 1504, Bruhn accepts the 
evidence of the MSS (see Kiihner-Blass I 604; 11 584) in preference to that 
of the inscriptions (Meisterhans* 123). Cf. τοῖν φίλοιν δακρυρροούντοιν 
1472. In the Critical Appendix tro στραφεὶς 728, κατῆλθ᾽ 117, and ὄλεθρον 
1343 are attributed as conjectures to Ed. Schwartz, but the first comes from 
the MSS, the others had been made by previous scholars, F. Ascherson and 
Turnebus, and all are found in one or more texts. 

It goes without saying that in spite of criticism this is an excellent edition 
of the play, improved through a long series of revisions. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER 
Emory CoLLsGEe 


De poetarum Aiticorum arte scaenica quaesitones quingue. Scripsit 
Pau.tus GRAEBER. Gé6ttingen: Dieterich, 1911. Pp. 60. M. 
1.50. 


The more important conclusions advanced in this dissertation are as 
follows: “In Aeschylus and twice in Sophocles, when a new character enters 
the scene, he converses first with the chorus (or coryphaeus), even if another 
actor is already present; especially striking instances are Persae 249 and 
681. Of course, this practice arose in the one-actor period and lapsed after 
the addition of a third actor. Incidentally, it has a bearing on the stage 
question, for it is inconceivable that an actor should regularly ignore another 
actor on the stage beside him in favor of the chorus in the orchestra below”’ 
(chap. 1). 

The second chapter, “De choro et histrionibus,” contains little that is 
new except the hypothesis that the number of choreutae in the early chorus 
was fifteen, which was reduced to fourteen, thirteen, and twelve as the first, 
second, and third actors were added by the successive promotion of coryphaet. 
There is no use pointing out that this ignores the traditional derivation of 
tragedy from a dithyrambic chorus of fifty, for Aristotle and his statements 
on this subject are utterly de trop nowadays and it is popular to trample 
them under foot; in fact, Graeber is himself a convert to Dieterich’s theory 
that the histrionic element in Greek drama came from Eleusis. But Grae- 
ber’s hypothesis also runs afoul of comedy; for, since the formal recognition 
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of comedy at the City Dionysia fell within the two-actor period, the tragic 
chorus must at that time have contained thirteen choreutae and the double 
comic chorus ought to have consisted of twenty-six, not twenty-four. 

“New characters are frequently made known to the audience by being 
announced just before they arrive on the scene. Aeschylus’ method of 
announcement is characterized as follows: (a) the announcement is given 
by the chorus (coryphaeus), (Ὁ) at the character’s first entrance, and (c) is © 
not repeated at subsequent appearances. Sophocles and Euripides agree 
with Aeschylus in observing (a) in their older plays, but later represent one 
actor a8 announcing another. The first instance of this later device is found 
in the Medea, and it is usually employed only in the case of such actors as 
appear through the πάροδοι, rarely of those appearing through the scaenae 
frons. In Aristophanes (a) hardly occurs except in tragic parodies. Sopho- 
cles (in his two earlier plays) and Euripides occasionally ignore (c). As 
regards (b), Sophocles distinguished between characters with definite names 
and messengers, herdsmen, nurses, etc.—the latter, being recognizable from 
their clothing, are never introduced” (chap. iii). I have cited only the 
more plausible ‘generalizations of this chapter. It is a weakness of Graeber’s 
to formulate 4 rule or general statement upon the slightest excuse. This 
tendency to force his evidence is apparent everywhere in his thesis. In 
consequence, he rests under the necessity of explaining away numerous 
exceptions—with varying degrees of success. It is not so much that the 
interpretations which he is thus compelled to adopt have never been advo- 
cated before, but that the rapidly accumulating mass of extreme views 
finally becomes (at least in some cases) an intolerable weight. 

“ Ancient playwrights experienced difficulty in inventing suitable motives 
for an actor’s withdrawal and therefore occasionally left a character inactive 
on the scene during a choral ode; but this never happens when the στάσιμον 
is used to disguise the imaginary lapse of time” (chap. iv). If true, this 
dictum would be extremely valuable; unfortunately, the absence of stage 
directions renders most passages unsuitable for citation either pro or con. 
But does not Eur. Hecuba disprove it? At v. 437 Polyxena leaves for the 
tomb of Achilles, and Hecuba after giving expression to her sorrow faints 
away (438-43). The στάσιμον follows immediately (444-83) and at its 
conclusion (484) Talthybius enters and inquires where Hecuba may be 
found. The coryphaeus replies: 

αὕτη πέλας σου var’ ἔχουσ᾽ ἐπὶ χθονί, 

Ταλθύβιε, κεῖται ξυγκεκλῃμένη πέπλοις (486 ἢ). 
It can therefore hardly be denied that Hecuba has been present throughout; 
but does condensation of time also take place at this point? Most assuredly; 
for Talthybius comes to announce the death of Polyxena who had left the 
scene but forty lines before, and his narrative shows that this sacrifice 
required a considerable interval. 
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Chap. v is devoted to an attempt to prove that two singing choruses 
(of councilors and women respectively) appeared in Phrynichus’ Phoenissae. 

It is tempting to take up smaller points in this suggestive pamphlet, 
filled, as it is, with shrewd observations and clever argumentation, but I 
must conclude with one final criticism. Have matters come to such a pass 
that writers of German dissertations must be asked to study the literature 
of their subject? TAatx«’ ᾿Αθήναζεϊ Except for two text editions in the 
Oxford Classical Series, Graeber cites not a single non-German book or 
article. However it may be in other fields, in scenic matters American work 
(to say nothing of English and French work) cannot be ignored with safety. 
Dignan’s thesis on The Idle Actor in Aeschylus would have been useful to 
Graeber on almost every other page. He acknowledges no acquaintance 
with Rees’s The So-called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama 
and his numerous supplementary papers, with Professor White’s ‘‘An Unrec- 
ognized Actor in Greek Comedy” (Harvard Studies XVII, 103 ff.), or Mac- 
Rae’s “‘ Date of the Extant Prometheus of Aeschylus” (A.J.P. XXX, 405 ff.) 
—all of which would have borne directly upon different aspects of his theme. 
On p. 15 note might profitably have been taken of Professor Capps’s con- 
clusions (A.J.A. X, 290 f.). But it is useless to extend this list—so far as 
Graeber is concerned, the English and French languages have no existence. 


Roy C. FLIcKINGER 


Die politische Wirksamkeit der griechischen Frau. Eine Nach- 
wirkung vorgriechischen Mutterrechtes. Von Dr. Puit. Orro 
BRAUNSTEIN. Leipzig: Druck von August Hoffman in Kom- 
mission bei Gustave Fock, 1911. 


The title of this excellent treatise is somewhat misleading. The reader 
who expects to find a discussion of the political influence of Greek women 
will be disappointed, for ‘‘politische”’ is used ‘‘im Sinne des greichischen 
Staatsrechtes, das heiszt kommunalpolitische.”’ 

Starting with the material assembled by Paris in his dissertation entitled 
Quatenus feminae res publicas in Asia minore Romanis imperantibus attigerint ? 
he makes use of all the available evidence without limitation as to locality 
or time. The conclusion reached in the first chapter, which deals with 
the citizenship of women, is that, while throughout Hellas citizenship was ° 
always accorded to women in theory, they were expressly described as 
citizens only in Asia Minor. The offices filled by women include liturgies 
and magistracies. Among liturgies are yupvacupyia, ἀγωνοθεσία, πανηγυριαρ- 
xia, éoriacis(?). The magistracies held by women were ‘“‘Archontat, 
Prytanie, Stephanephorie, Demiurgie, Hipparchie, Strategie, Dekaprotie.”’ 
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In the main female officials are found in Asia and occasionally in the neigh- 
boring islands; but female archons appear in Delphi and in Sparta. The 
period extends from the first to the third century of the Christian era. It is 
noteworthy that with one exception the offices are of Greek origin. 

The most interesting part of the study is the theory advanced to account 
for the phenomenon. He takes exception to the explanation offered by 
Paris which in brief is as follows: The Hellenization of the native cults 
in Asia Minor led to the introduction of female temple officials. Under 
Roman rule festivals and games were encouraged to distract popular atten- 
tion from politics. The increased importance of religious rites and institu- 
tions in the life of the community tended to increase the importance of the 
priestesses, and it was only natural that they should occupy official positions, 
the duties of which were connected with festivals and games. Braunstein’s 
explanation in a word is Mudtterrecht. The practice of conferring offices 
upon women was most common in Lycia and Caria. In these localities 
the most numerous traces of Mutterrecht are to be found. The evidence 
for this pre-Greek institution is carefully collected and weighed. Greek 
culture pushed the institution into the background but did not destroy it. 
Many indications go to show that it continued to exist among the country 
people. Favorable conditions for the recrudescence of Mutterrecht in the 
form of elevating women to official positions in the municipal governments 
were introduced by the Roman policy. Braunstein’s theory really supple- 
ments the explanation offered by Paris. Taken together they offer a most 
plausible explanation for the high position held by women in Asia Minor 
under Roman sway. Braunstein himself remarks that ‘‘diese mutterrecht- 
lichen Zustaénde”’ are not the causa efficiens, but the conditio sine qua non. 
The weakness of the thesis lies in the lack of convincing evidence of the 
persistence of Mutterrecht in Asia Minor. New material may furnish such 
evidence. Meanwhile awe may readily agree with the author’s modest claim 
that the available evidence makes his theory extremely probable. 

The printing of some of the more important inscriptions would have 
enabled the reader to follow the discussion more intelligently. In the 
discussion of the difference between ἀστή and πολῖτις he remarks that 
‘“‘Eine Verleihung des Biirgerrechtes an Frauen” was very unusual and is 
not found in Attic inscriptions (p. 16, note 1). Are we to infer that there 
is literary evidence for the naturalization of women in Athens apart from 
their husbands or fathers? Does he regard the statement of the speaker 
in (Demos. lix. 107) concerning Neaera, ἣν οὔτε of πρόγονοι ἀστὴν κατέλιπον, 
οὔθ᾽ ὁ δῆμος πολῖτιν ἐποιήσατο, as proof of the independent naturalization of 
women in Athens? 

It is a.piece of work that was well worth doing and it has been well done. 


RoBERT J.: BONNER 
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Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language. By JosEPH WRIGHT. 
Oxford University Press, 1912. Pp. xx+384. 6s. net. 


For the study of the comparative grammar of Greek our classical stu- 
dents have had no such suitable handbooks as have been at their disposal 
for the study of Latin comparative grammar, in fact nothing whatever in 
English which answers to Lindsay’s Latin Language or his Short Historical 
Latin Grammar, or the still briefer Latin Language of Bennett. The present 
work will go far to relieve this situation, though it will not altogether equal- 
ize it. The author, the successor of Max Miiller in the chair of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford, is perhaps not so well known to classical as to modern 
language students, for his published work has been mainly in the field of 
Germanic, more particularly English philology. But in contributing to the 
“Students’ Series of Historical and Comparative Grammars,” of which he 
is himself the editor, the volume on Greek grammar, he has succeeded on 
the whole admirably in what was intended. He is justified in the belief 
expressed in the preface, that “the student who thoroughly masters the 
book will not only have gained a comprehensive knowledge of comparative 
Greek grammar, but will also have acquired the elements of the comparative 
grammar of the Sanskrit, Latin, and Germanic languages.”’ The selection 
and arrangement of the material is excellent, and most of the views expressed 
may be taken as representing the best current opinion. If there is any reser- 
vation in our appreciation of the book, if we think it does not compare alto- 
gether favorably with Lindsay’s Latin Language, it is not because it is less 
exhaustive (one can well believe the author that it would have been much 
easier to write a larger book), or because of serious errors such as would 
affect its value to the student; it is because we seem to miss that first hand 
detailed familiarity with the facts and independent grasp of the special 
problems of the language, which characterize Lindsay’s work, and which the 
author makes felt when he has occasion to discuss a matter of English gram- 
mar, 88 on p. 223. It would hardly be fair to say that the book teaches 
comparative grammar from the standpoint of Greek rather than Greek 
grammar from the standpoint of comparative grammar. Yet it is surprising 
to find that such a special problem as the Homeric “‘distraction”’ (ὁρόων, etc.), 
to the discussion of which comparative grammarians have certainly con- 
tributed their full share, is not even mentioned. 

One must approve, for a work where brevity is essential, the author’s 
principle of presenting the explanation which he regards as correct, without 
stating his authority or discussing divergent theories. But the inevitable 
result is that we are sometimes curious to know whether he has definitely 
rejected or only overlooked a recent view. For example, the explanation 
of πολλή from *zoAgja (p. 78, §176) has been given up by its originator in 
favor of that of Thurneysen (J.F. XXI, 176; cf. Schulze Jagic Festschrift, 
343). The explanation of acc. pl. πόλεις, πήχεις as nom. pl. forms (pp. 172, 
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176) has been pretty generally given up in favor of Wackernagel’s view (I.F. 
XIV, 371 ff.; cf. Brugmann Grundriss II?, 2, 223), though we perhaps have 
not yet the last word on this. The doctrine that the gen. sg. —ov is to be 
separated from —oo and represents an original -o-so besides -o-sjo- (pp. 149, 
165) is held by some, but we think the prevailing opinion is still that this is 
not necessary or probable. 

- In the treatment of the non-literary dialects, which is not intended to 
be more than incidental, there are some slips. For example, several of the 
statements of contraction in the dialects (pp. 46 ff.) are wrong or misleading. 
Boeot. καλεός and Arc. κόρρᾶ are both quoted as Doric (p. 40; on p. 78 also 
“Dor. καλρός," but correctly “Arc. xépea”). To be sure, the important 
thing to the student is that the original forms from which come Ion. xaAds, 
κούρη and Att. καλός, κόρη are actually preserved somewhere, and if they 
were simply called ‘‘dialectic,’”’ it would be sufficient for the purpose. But 
in the discussion of the type yapies (p. 201) there is no mention of the exist- 
ence of dialect forms with the original ¢ (Boeot. χαρίρεττα, etc.), or even 
of the true Attic rr- forms like μελιτοῦττα. 

More disturbing is the occasional failure to eliminate glaring inconsist- 
encies, as the two irreconcilable derivations of ployw (δὴ 224, 470.2), or of 
τελήεις, which in §69, 6 is derived from *reXeopevrs, while in § 276 it is 
explained as containing -ἄρεντ- extracted from forms like *riparer- 
(rizyes). Furthermore, although ὃ 69 is on the lengthening of short vowels, 
and the opening statement that “ἴῃ Att. and Ion. e became long close ὅ 
(written «)” is made without reservation, the derivation of reAyas from 
*reXeorerrs is given without comment on the ἡ, or reference to the under- 
lying theory of the special vowel development in such cases (Brugmann 
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Homerische Probleme. I. Die kulturellen Verhdlinisse der Odyssee als 
kritische Instanz. Von Dr. E. BELZNER, mit einem Nachwort 
von Dr. A. Rozmer. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1911. Pp. vi 
+202. 


Dr. Belzner undertakes to discuss more critically than Cauer and more 
fully than Rothe the alleged evidence for different stages of civilization 
within the Homeric poems. He begins by rejecting Cauer’s and Lang’s 
a-priori assumption that Homer could not have archaized in the sense of 
consciously representing the epic life as different from that of his own time. 
Cauer’s examples from the Bible he thinks are misleading, and the analogy 
of the Italian painters proves too much; for nineteenth-century German 
painters, too, sometimes present the life of Christ in modern costume. Belz- 
ner thinks that the possibility of conscious archaizing in Homer is clearly 
proved by two facts: First, the poet himself thought that the sun rose from 
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the stream of Ocean, but he consistently makes his personages speak of it 
as coming up from the darkness beneath the earth. More convincing than 
this somewhat doubtful proposition is the second and familiar argument 
drawn from the references in similes to usages never attributed to the actual 
life of the heroes. In strictness then we must distinguish the Homeric 
“‘culture”’ of the poet from the epic “‘culture’’ of the heroes. 

The remainder of the treatise is a systematic survey, for the present 
limited in the main to the Odyssey, of the Homeric and epic royalty, 
weapons, riding and driving, dwellings, dress, food, wooing, burial customs, 
temples and cult-images, and the relation of gods to man. Each section 
contains references to the literature, including Cauer, Lang, Rothe, Seymour, 
Finsler, Reichel, Robert; and nearly all close with a formal summing-up 
in opposition to Cauer, that the evidence fails to prove differing stages of 
civilization within the poem. I held this view before reading the book, and 
hold it with increased confidence now. But Robert will not be driven from 
his ingenious manipulation of Ionian and Mycenaean weapons by the argu- 
ment that purely poetic motives determine the poet’s choice in each case. 
Cauer is not likely to accept the proof that temples and open groves or altars 
coincide or alternate throughout the poem. And those who believe that 
Odysseus and Diomede drove home in the Doloneia, will not regard as con- 
clusive the argument that ἐν χείρεσσ ᾿Οδυσῆϊ τίθει proves that they rode; 
because otherwise Diomede would have laid the spoils in the chariot instead 
of handing them to Odysseus. The evidence in these or similar cases never 
absolutely compels assent. It is always possible to argue either that appar- 
ent discrepancies denote differing stages of culture or that they are due to 
accident, or the economy of the poem, or the psychology of tlie poet and his 
hearers. About the only certain things in the Homeric question are the mis- 
takes of interpretation into which the necessity of proving a theory usually 
betrays its author; as when, for example, Mr. Verrrall is led by the exigencies 
of his argument (Bacchants of Euripides 204 and 237) to affirm that Ido- 
meneus participated in the fight in Ilzad xii. 117, which is simply not so. 

Dr. Roemer’s appendix, “‘ Aristarchea,’’ contains an interesting account 
of Aristarchus’ method, and a sharp polemic against Wilamowitz’ recent 
declaration that the main critical recension of Homer was accomplished by 
Zenodotus, and that Aristarchus, whose critical signs refer to Zenodotus’ 
work, could not say recensui, but only recognout. Roemer argues with great 
vigor and ingenuity and the citation of many examples that it was Aris- 
tarchus who recognized and athetized the numerous interpolations due to a 
desire to introduce later myths into Homer, and Aristarchus who, inter- 
preting Homer by himself, rejected the wild and arbitrary conjectures of 
Zenodotus and established the true text. To Aristarchus, for example, he 
systematically attributes the common-sense explanation κατὰ τὸ σιωπώμενον 
of passages in which quibbling critics, including some moderns, have found 
a contradiction in the statement that a person picks up what we had not been 
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told he had put down, or uses again a spear which he is not explicitly said 
to have recovered. Roemer goes so far in his enthusiasm for Aristarchus as 
to emend the scholia in order to shift from Aristarchus to his predecessors 
the responsibility for irrational interpretations. Many of these emendations 
are plausible, but the frequent resort to this extreme measure will only 
further confuse a tradition which Roemer frankly confesses is already the 
despair of the sane and sincere investigator. We shall await with interest 
his forthcoming work on Aristarchus. For despite the enormous literature 
of the subject it is still often impossible to answer very simple questions 
without a search through the scholia, which few have the leisure or the courage 
to undertake. And distinguished scholars do not scruple to speak of ἡ κοινή 
as if it were a definite extant ancient vulgate manuscript. 
Paut SHOREY 


Enchiridion patristicum. Locos SS. Patrum Doctorum Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum in usum scholarum collegit M. J. Rov ΡΕ 
JOURNEL, S.J. Freiburg: B. Herder, 1911. Pp. xxiv+887. 
$3.15 net. 


This volume is a collection of excerpts from the patristic writings, compiled 
for the definite purpose of ilhistrating the doctrine of the several Fathers and 
as a, source-book and chronological index of the development of the dogmas 
of the church. The adoption of this plan necessarily narrows the field of the 
book’s usefulness. The editor has not attempted to cover general church 
history, although certain selections bearing on the subject are included. 
Moreover the student of the patristic writings from the literary or personal 
side will require more continuous material than is here given, and the limi- 
tations of the selections to those illustrating the development of the dogmas 
of the church seems liable to bring about the exclusion of much material 
interesting to the student of philosophy and of the relations between ecclesi- 
astical and pagan thought. M. de Journel states that he has included the 
passages most often cited in illustration and those that set forth the thought 
of the authors or their times in such a way that they could hardly be passed 
by, pruning away to a certain extent mere rhetorical ornament; but he has 
not attempted to be so liberal in giving space to those who opposed the ortho- 
dox views. Thus the Gnostics appear in the present volume only through 
the medium of their opponents; Pelagius has one page, and Arius fares hardly 
better. Though in a sense the heresies belong rather to church history 
than to the editor’s chosen field, it might have been well to include somewhat 
more material than he has furnished. 

If these are defects they are due to the plan adopted for the book rather 
than to the fault of the editor. The material which he presents seems to be 
sufficiently ample and well chosen for the purpose, furnishing representative 
passages from all the important Fathers dealing with practically every point 
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of doctrine raised in the early church, and with the establishment of the 
canon and the hierarchy. The typography and scheme of the book are 
excellent. Μ. de Journel has not been under the necessity of establishing 
a text, since he has merely reprinted from previous editions, but he has 
apparently given great care to its editing and has been fortunate in avoiding 
misprints. The ordinary student, however, may feel the lack of commen- 
tary and orientating notes, such as those in Ritter and Preller’s Historia 
philosophiae Graecae, which was one of the models for this volume. 

The selections cover the period from the Didache through John of 
Damascus, and are arranged by authors, in chronological order, the excerpts 
from each work being kept together, with proper indications of book and 
subdivision, but without critical or explanatory commentary. There are, 
however, Latin translations of the Greek selections, and in the interior mar- 
gins the editor has placed references to his index theologicus, which com- 
prises 612 topics relating to doctrinal matters, under which are listed the 
sections in which the topics are treated. This furnishes an easy method of 
locating parallel passages and of tracing the development of any dogma in 
its various phases. The text printed .is that of the Migne Patrologiae, 
except in the cases where a better and more recent edition is available. There 
are besides an index chronologicus at the beginning of the volume and an 
wndex scripturisticus and an index alphabeticus scriptorum, operum, rerum at 
the end. The work as a whole will prove a useful supplement to other man- 
uals for the student of church history and of the history of theology. 


FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
THE UNIVERSITY ΟΡ CHICAGO 


Isocrates. Cyprian Orations. Evagoras, Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles aut 
Cyprit. Edited with introduction and notes by Epwarp §S. 
Forster. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1912. Pp. 160. 


Mr. Forster’s edition of the Evagoras, Ad Nicoclem, and Nicocles is 
intended for use in the upper forms of the English public schools and the 
pass course at the universities. It could as well serve to introduce the 
American undergraduate to Isocrates, for the orations are not difficult from 
either the linguistic or the historical point of view, and are, besides, inter- 
esting and fairly representative of Isocratean style. Two of them have 
never before been edited in full for English-speaking undergraduates. 

The introduction contains sections upon the life, works, and teaching of 
Isocrates, the historical background of the Cyprian orations, and Isocrates’ 
style, besides text-critical notes, information about the MSS, and bibliog- 
raphy. The editor does not of course attempt to surpass Blass and Jebb, 
but he has told in an interesting way the main facts necessary for the under- 
graduate student concerning the author and his times. In a school text, 
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it would perhaps have been better to have commented more fully on the 
style of Isocrates, and to have given a more lengthy description of the 
Gorgian figures, which the editor names and illustrates. 

Mr. Forster has given much attention to the text, and that which he 
presents agrees rather with Drerup in most cases than with Blass. He has 
not made any conjectural emendations, and has in most cases followed very 
closely the readings of Codex Urbinas (©). A list of readings is given 
(pp. 25-28) wherein the present edition differs from either Blass or Drerup, 
to which may be added a few cases not cited of variations from Blass’ text: 
E. 3 εὐκόλως, Blass (after Stobaeus) εὐκλεῶς; ibid. 6 τούτους, Blass τούτων; 
Ad. N. 11 οὐδ’ ἐν, Blass οὐδὲν: ibid. 35 ad fin. dx’ αὐτῶν, om. Blass, with 
the remark that the words would be more correctly inserted after ἄμεινον. 
The variations from Blass’s text are generally supported by Drerup’s judg- 
ment. Though in some cases Mr. Forster may have abandoned a better 
reading—as perhaps in E. 3 εὐκόλως (see above); N.C. 5 τῶν ἄλλων ζώων, 
Blass (with ΓΘ in Antidos.) τῶν ζώων---ἰῃ as many more he gives a better 
reading than Blass or one equally good. One might question whether Mr. 
Forster is quite correct in his reason for adopting the ληροῦντας 4 AoWopov- 
μένους of Γ instead of λοιδοροῦντας ἢ λοιδορουμένους (Ad N. 47) because 
“the middle rather than the active of λοιδορεῖν is used” (see note ad 
loc.). While one might perhaps feel a preference for the middle here, 
comparison with N.C’. 4 λοιδορεῖν and the many examples of the active 
voice in Stephanus 8.0. show that the active was used as well as the middle. 
In E. 70 and 72 the present text reads γεγενημένων ([, Drerup), while Blass, 
perhaps more correctly, has προγεγενημένων (1;@A; and cf. Ad N. 3, 
N.C. 30). The editor follows Drerup in the spellings ἐξηργασάμην E. 73, 
κατηργάσαντο ἢ. 57, and ἄμεικτον E. 67, which might prove puzzling to the 
school boy; and he is wrong in stating that Blass in Ε΄. 73 reads κατειργασάμην. 

The notes possess the commendable feature of frequent discussions of 
the meanings, connections, and the technical and idiomatic employment of 
a large number of Greek words (e. g., see the notes on ὑπερβάλλειν E. 
1, πολιτικός ibid. 10, διαφέρειν ibid. 14, ἀπολείπειν ibid. 18, etc.). Mr. 
Forster rightly judges that pointing out these turns of language is ‘“‘one 
of the most important functions which the teaching of Greek can perform, 
and which can justify its retention as a school subject.”” By emphasizing 
these points the Greek teacher can greatly help his students toward acquiring 
exactness of thought and expression, and the Greek language is without 
doubt one of the best vehicles for such instruction. In following up this 
design Mr. Forster could have made his note on Ad N. 9 ἀποβλέποντες 
fuller by pointing out that the word means here (and often in Plato) ‘‘to 
look to as a model.” The editor does not refer to any textbook of grammar 
in his notes, but himself furnishes the needed commentary. He prefers 
throughout to make no distinction between the adverbial accusative and the 
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accusative of specification, bringing all such cases under the former head 
(cf. notes on E. 71 ri, N.C. 2 τὰ περὶ τοὺς θεούς, etc.). 

A few misprints have crept into the book: p. 13, last line, the reference 
is of course to note 2; p. 81, first line, “Troy” should be “Tros’”’; p. 127, 
note on Ad N. 43, ὑποθήκας should be ὑποθήκαις ; and in the note on N.C. 35 
τοιαύτας ὑπερβολὰς ἔχειν εἰπεῖν the editor doubtless meant to write “to be 


8016 instead of ‘‘can.”’ 
FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
Tas UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Q. Horati Flacci Satirae. Satires publiées par Paun Lesay. Paris: 
Librarie Hachette et Cie, 1911. Fr. 15. 


This volume is the second of a complete edition of Horace, edited by 
F. Plessis and P. Lejay, which is designed to supply the lack in France of 
“un travail détaillé de critique et d’interprétation.”’ It is therefore a 
critical edition, with a brief though adequate apparatus, in which the impor- 
tant variants are noted, and with a very full commentary. Questions of 
orthography are only occasionally treated. There are preliminary essays 
on ‘‘ Les origines et la nature de la satire d’Horace’’ and on the text. Each 
satire is provided with a very full introduction, which not only gives an out- 
line of its contents, but also discusses its character and purpose. In these 
introductions numerous subjects suggested by the contents of each satire 
are treated, such as Country Life at Rome, Horace and Lucian, La littéra- 
ture culinaire, and the like. There is an index of proper names and a list of 
‘‘initia satirarum.” 

The text is on the whole conservative, and more weight is given to the 
readings of the Blandinian manuscripts than by Keller and Holder or 
Vollmer. Novelties in punctuation are more numerous, and it is pleasant 
to see the ingenious and convincing suggestion of Samuelsson on ii. 5. 91 
adopted by a second standard text. 

In the introduction the chapter on the relation of the Old Comedy to 
Satire is particularly interesting and suggestive. The views of “ΜΜ. 
Leo and Hendrickson” are subjected to a careful critique and rejected, but 
the book was printed before the appearance of Hendrickson’s convincing 
article in Class. Phil. VI, 129 ff. Μ. Lejay does not, as so many have done, 
confuse the issue, and rightly declares that attempts to show dramatic 
elements in the Roman literary satire are beside the mark. No one, 80 
far as I know, denies the existence of an early form of drama among the 
Romans, although it is difficult to see how any part of it could have been 
called ‘‘satura.”’ 

The commentary is very full and printed in excessively fine type, in 
which misprints and broken letters are more common than they ought to be. 
It is especially strong on the language and the grammar of Horace, which 
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are illustrated by copious examples from Horace himself and from other 
Latin writers. In the discussion of moot points the editor assumes a didactic 
tone, which is at times somewhat aggravating, and is not well suited to a 
critical edition. On ii. 5. 39, for example, he says of rubra, in the sentence 
“seu rubra Canicula findet Infantis statuas,” ‘‘elle convient pour indiquer, 
non la couleur de l’astre, mais la chaleur de |’été.”? Against the passages 
which M. Lejay cites in favor of this view, none of which refers to canicula, 
and only the first of which is at all pertinent, may be set Sen. N.Q. i. 1. 7, 
“cum... - acrior sit caniculae rubor, Martis remissior,” and Schol. Bern. 
in Germ. Arat. p. 237.6, Breysig; while against the casual reference in Bliim- 
ner’s Farbenbezeichnungen may be placed the detailed investigation of See in 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics XI (Northfield, Minn., 1902; cf. TAPA. 
XXXIV, lix). It seems within the range of possibility, to say the least, 
that Horace called Sirius red because it was red. 

The edition is on the whole an excellent one, full of value material and 
suggestions, which must be taken account of by all serious students of the 
Satires. 


JOHN C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Auli Persit Flacci Saturae. Edidit atque prolegomenis, interpreta- 
tione Belgica, commentario instruxit JAacoBus VAN WAGENINGEN. 
Partes duae. Pars prior, pp. lxiii+-48; pars altera, pp. 129. 


This scholarly edition based upon the text of Leo’s recent revision of 
the standard Jahn-Biicheler text will be welcomed by all students of Persius. 
In the commentary Van Wageningen invites careful comparison with the 
well-known edition of Némethy, Budapest, 1903, while in the prolegomena 
we have a convenient summary of the most recent studies in the language, 
philosophy, and literary art of Persius. 

This prolegomena, which shows the results of careful assimilation, 
skilful arrangement, and independent judgment and research, is worthy of 
all praise. After a brief discussion De origine saturae, pp. vi-x, in which 
far too scant notice is paid to the theories of Leo and Hendrickson, there 
follows a section De Persii exemplis, pp. xi-xxiv. The two tables of parallels 
for Horace, and for Catullus, Virgil, and Ovid are useful. A similar table 
should have been prepared for Lucilius; cf. my paper on ‘‘ Lucilius and Per- 
sius,”’ Trans. Am. Phil. 5. XL, 121-50. In the table of Horatian reminis- 
cences Van Wageningen seems to me over-cautious. In an author whose 
diction is so steeped in Horace it seems better to follow Némethy’s procedure 
of quoting all possible parallels that the reader may have the evidence to 
discriminate between direct imitation, free adaptation, and mere coinci- 
dence. Chap. ili, pp. xxv—-xxxvi, De sermone Persiano, on the lexicography, 
syntax, and diction of Persius is excellent. The growing influence of the 
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sermo popularis in Persius in contrast with Horatian satire is clearly indi- 
cated. It may be added that this is in part a reversion to the standard of 
Lucilius. I miss on p. xxvi the statement that the use of the personal 
pronoun as subject is characteristic of the sermo popularis. Also under 
p. xxvi, par. 4, De verbo, it would be well to add references on the usage of 
simplex pro composito. Agam on p. xxxi Persius’ habit of modifying an 
adjective used as a substantive by another adjective might be cited, 
eg., mordaci vero, i. 107; generoso honesto, ii. 74; optimum pingue, ill. 32. 
Pp. xxxvii-xlv on the hexameter of Persius are good; v De Persi: saturarum 
indole atque natura, pp. xlvi-xlvili; and vi De Persi doctrina stoica, 
pp. xlix-li, are over-brief but satisfactory. Apparently Geffcken’s articles 
on Greek satire (“Studien zur griechischen Satire,” N.J.KI.A. XIV 6, 
pp. 393-411, and XIV 7, pp. 469-93) appeared too late for consideration. 
Should not Persius” exceptional gift for minute characterization be illus- 
trated in the former chapter? Gildersleeve’s introduction would have been 
especially helpful here. It seems strange that this incisive and stimulating 
edition is unknown to Van Wageningen. vii De Persio alitorum exemplo, 
pp. lii-lxi, contains a list of the few Persian echoes in Juvenal and Martial, 
based on the studies of Manitius and E. Wagner. This is followed by a 
table of the more numerous imitations in Lactantius, Jerome, Augustine, 
Ausonius, and the testimonia upon Persius in the grammatici and the ancient 
scholastic commentators. 

I turn next to the text, which is essentially that of Leo. Although all 
deviations from Leo’s text are noted in the commentary, it would have been 
well to print a complete list om Ὁ. lxiii. In certain cases, as for instance 
in i. 69, videmus for docemus, iii. 93, rogabit for rogavit, v. 17, bullatrs (clearly 
required by turgescit) for pullatys, v. 104, vert for verts, such deviation has 
the support of MSS authority, and clearly results in a better text. In 
other places, however, where the traditional text affords slight difficulties 
of interpretation or where the MSS tradition is divided Van Wageningen 
turns too readily to conjectural emendation; e.g. scribimus inclusus numeris, 
i. 13, for scribimus inclust of the MSS evidently modeled on Horace Ep. 
ii. 1. 117; versicults for auriculis in i. 23 (if we are to emend Madwig’s 
articulis adopted by Némethy) is much more pointed; and in i. 67, sitive 
for sive. 

In i. 74, as Gildersleeve points out, the reading cum in connection with 
terens is better than quem. In v. 90, vetamt though not elsewhere attested 
may be a plebeianism, or even a plebeianism deliberately manufactured by 
Persius for the mouth of the newly made freedman, ‘‘forbidded” instead of 
‘“‘forbade”. In v. 109, it seems needless to follow Leo in emending adstrin- 
gas to ut stringas, for surely there is no difficulty in conversation in following 
a question of fact by a question of potentiality. In iv. 48, although amarum 
has the MSS authority and is rightly defended by Némethy, who compares 
Horace Sat. 1, 2. 68-71 and paraphrases by irritabilis, Van Wageningen 
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wrongly prefers amorum from John of Salisbury. I should add a reference 
to Persius vi. 72, morosa vena where morosa seems to be used in the same 
sense of irritabilis rather than of fastidiosus. The limitations of space 
preclude the discussion of a fuller selection from my marginalia. 

I can only notice the commentary briefly. In general, though the pas- 
sages for annotation are chosen with discrimination, the commentary is 
less exhaustive than that of Némethy, and perhaps affords a more limited 
opportunity for judging the place of Persius in the development of satire 
as a literary form. Horatian parallels should have been quoted in larger 
number, as I have indicated above. Especially in Satire I and Satire V, 
1-20, the vital part played by Horace’s Ars poetica in molding the literary 
ideals and expression of Persius should be more clearly indicated. On the 
other hand, the full citations of the best modern handbooks on Roman life 
and morals are a feature of this commentary, which is especially well adapted 
to what we may call the study of the external life depicted in Roman satire. 
In several places also we have fuller restatements of old interpretations 
latterly discarded, which will commend themselves to students of Persius. 
Thus in i. 134, edictum is rightly explained as the play-bill rather than the 
praetor’s edict. In ii. 68, haec is rightly referred to pulpa. In iii. 105, 
the interpretation of porta as the house door seems correct. In vi. 51, 
however, I doubt the interpretation of exossatus. Gildersleeve’s note con- 
tains the best statement of the difficulties involved in the interpretation of 
this vexed passage. I regret that I am not competent to criticize the Dutch 
translation. Students of Persius are to be congratulated in having in the 
editions of Némethy and Van Wageningen two scholarly and individual 
commentaries which admirably supplement each other. The clearness of 
the Latin of the prolegomena and commentary are worthy of the best 
traditions of Dutch scholarship. 


GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


De C. Maecenatis Fragmentis. By Pautus Lunprerstept. ([Com- 
mentationes Philologae Ienenses, Vol. IX, Fasc. 2.] Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1911. Pp. 119. M. 5. 


The time seems destined to come when every Roman writer, no matter 
how scant his literary legacy, will find somebody to compose a μέγα βιβλίον 
about him. Nor can we see any great evil in this, provided the big book is 
not duplicated every few years with insignificant changes. Herr Lunderstedt 
lists so many who have collected and commented on the fragments of Mae- 
cenas that he finds it necessary to justify himself for increasing the bibliog- 
raphy. The work of Harder, his chief predecessor, Ueber die Fragmente des 
Maecenas, would, it seems, have sufficed the philological world, had he added 
something ‘“‘de genere dicendi similibusque rebus,” and “not been unfor- 
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tunate in so many of his statements.”” But while much that Herr Lunder- 
stedt has written in his chapter on the style of Maecenas is commendable, 
his metrical analysis of Augustus’ parody of that writer’s prose (Macrobius 
Sat. ii. 4. 12) into trochaic, cretic, choriambic, and iambic measures (p. 20) is 
luckily concealed in a foreign tongue from the ordinary ‘‘man in the street,” 
who might disrespectfully liken it to the discovery of lyric poetry in the 
definitions of a dictionary. If the reviewer had only been sufficiently infected 
by the bacillus Zielinskius, he would venture to extract ‘“‘non solum numeri 
simplices sed maxime artificiosi et continuati’’ (p. 103) from the editor’s 
own excellent Latin. His commentary is so exhaustive, if not exhausting, 
that it would have delighted old Nicolaus Perrottus of Cornucopia fame 
himself, but it will prove a great help to anybody who may be halted by the 
vexatious Janguage of Maecenas, who certainly deserved the censure of 
Seneca for his “eloquentiam ebrii hominis.’ 


Watton Brooxs McDaniEeu 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


P. Papini Stati Stlvuae iterum edidit ALFREDUs Kuorz. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1911. M. 2.40. 


In the beginning of his new preface, Klotz states that it was his chief 
purpose, in the preface to his first edition, to show that the Matritensis was 
the source of all other known codices of the Stlyae and to establish the value 
of Politian’s marginal notes in the Corsinian exemplar of the editio princeps. 
He says that all now agree as to the primacy of the Matritensis, but that 
some are still in doubt as to whether this codex was the one sent into Italy 
or a copy of it. This question he discusses at some length and concludes 
thus: ‘‘I no longer claim that Politian used a copy of the Matritensis (a view 
I defended in Hermes XXXVITII, 1903), but hold, with Thielscher, that he 
had the genuine Poggian codex.” 

In the course of his argument, he makes the following points: the ancient 
codex found in Helvetia by Poggius did not cross the Alps and so could not 
have been used by Politian; the Matritensis was not written in Italy but 
came from some other place; the writing was not, however, Carolingian as 
the editor once thought; Politian’s statement that the codex he used was 
brought to Italy by Poggius proves that he was ignorant of the real facts; 
the codex which Politian had was divided into two parts, not mutilated, as 
is usually understood; Politian erred in the one or the other of two points— 
either he did not employ the codex sent by Poggius into Italy, or he did not 
give correct report on verse i. 4, 86a when he said that it was lacking in his 
cgdex; assumption of the former involves one in greater difficulties, for some 
of Politian’s notes, taken from the book of Poggius, show, when compared 
with the Matritensis, that the latter was surely in his hands; Politian, there- 
fore, simply made a false statement when he said that verse i, 4, 86a was not 
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in his codex; the view, held by some, that the verse had been there but later 
had been erased is wrong, as is also the view that it had been on the margin 
and afterward cut out; Poggius corrected, in haste, some of the errors in the 
copy made for him (of the old codex found in Helvetia) and sent by him 
into Italy. 

The editor thought it unwise to burden his apparatus criticus with Poli- 
tian’s marginal notes. He realized, however, that he had been too sparing, 
in his former edition, in his mention of the conjectures of various scholars. 
More of these, therefore, are now given. On the other hand, many old and 
refuted conjectures he has excluded. He says that, although not permitted to 
give a continuous commentary, he has not hesitated to offer an interpretation 
of the most difficult passages. 

The new version of the text shows changes in about a hundred passages. 
About one third of all these are changes in punctuation, orthography, para- 
graphing, and capitalization. Five new lacunae have been introduced. 
Some of the more radical alterations are the following: ii. 6, 50, repetisse for 
par esse; ii. 6, 70, germen for cardine; v. 1, 230, sic cautum for siccatam; 
v. 3, 68, moritura for modo, itura; v. 5, 46, vestra modts for vestra, domus. 
Other interesting new readings are seen at i, 1, 6; i. 4, 4; ii, praef., 29; 
li. 6, 30 and 83; iii. 2, 60, 82, and 119; iv. 2, 36; v. 1, 19, 83, and 207; v. 
2,110; v. 3, 140; v. 5, 37 and 75. 

In general the editor has performed the task of revision with commend- 
able caution and moderation. But it is the conviction of the reviewer that 
he has, in some instances, carried his conservatism too far. Students of the 
Stlvae will regret that more light has not been thrown on the difficult pas- 
sages in i. 1, 28; iii. 2, 30; iii. 3, 179 and some others of like nature. Two 
typographical errors in the text were noted at ii. 3, 15, placida for placids, 
and i. 4, 30, nostra for nostras. 

A complete bibliography has been added. In all about twenty pages 


of new matter are offered. 
J. H. Howarp 
University oF Sours Dakota 


Tales of a Greek Island. By Jut1a D. Draaovumis of Athens. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 


This work may not inappropriately attain brief mention among scholars. 
The stories deal with the modern peasants of the little island of Poros, but 
over the life of the present is ever hanging that of the past, just as the Temple 
of Poseidon where Demosthenes died is as much of a landinark in the island 
as is the monastery and the chapel with the modern image of the Virgin. 
The characters are pulsating with life and are evidently drawn by one who 


knows the island and its people well. 
; WILLIAM FENwicK HakRIS 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Einleitung in die Sprachwissenschaft. Von V. ῬΟΒΖΕΖΙΝΒΚΙ. Auto- 
risierte Uebersetzung aus dem Russischen von Dr. Euricu 
ΒΟΒΗΜῈ. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1910. Pp. 229. M. 3. 


The author states the purpose of the book in the Preface. He wished to 
publish the doctrines of his teacher Fortunatov, who was also his predecessor 
in the chair of the science of language at Moscow. He wished further to 
prepare for translation into German a book which would serve for the use 
of beginners in the subject. 

The two hundred and twenty-nine pages cover all the ground that is of 
particular interest to European or American beginners. In addition to the 
chapters that must always appear in such a work, one chapter is devoted to 
a, history of the scientific study of language, two to a classification of the 
world’s chief languages, one to phonetics, and one to the Indo-European 
Ursprache and Indo-European antiquities. All of this is treated in so few 
pages by three methods: (1) by condensation of statement, although this is 
rare, (2) by frequent omission of proof, and sometimes of examples, (3) by 
treatment of selected topics only. Each chapter has a very brief bibliography, 
and occasionally references to other books are inserted in the text. 

It is questionable whether a book bearing this title should include a 
chapter on phonetics, especially when there is nothing new in it, except a 
vigorous blow dealt the experimental method. The little work of Finck 
might well take the place of the forty-two pages given to the classification 
of languages. With these chapters omitted there would be ample room for 
a fuller and more satisfactory treatment of changes in language, which should 
surely occupy half, instead of less than a quarter, of any such treatise. 

Owing to its size one naturally compares the book with Sweet’s History 
of Language, and the comparison brings out the fact that the chief merit of 
the new book consists in the interesting manner of approaching topics and 
the real life that comes from a larger attention to the most important things 
only, whereas Sweet’s extreme condensation is valuable rather than inter- 
esting. As the book is very readable, it should serve well the purpose stated 
in the Preface, and its lack of technicalities might give it a still broader 


range of readers. 
R. W. HusBanp 


DartTmMoutH COLLEGE 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti, Carmina Quae Extant Omnia, cura RoBIN- 
ΒΟΝ ELLIs, JOANNIS P. PosTGATE, JOANNIS S. PHILLIMORE. 
London: Warner (Riccardi Press) 1911. Pp. 319. 218. 

This de luxe edition of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, limited to 

1,000 numbered copies and printed in a special font on special paper, ‘is 

the second of a select series of classical texts” of which a Horace was the first. 
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It is ἃ most attractive piece of work; type, paper, and general make-up being 
admirable. The large initial letters of each poem are a beautiful light blue. 
As is to be expected, the editions of the Oxford Classical Series are used for 
the text, though it cannot be said that they are the best available. The 
critical apparatus and the introductions are of course omitted, as are also the 
fragments of Catullus and Tibullus. The lines are not numbered. The 
book being evidently intended for the lay reader, not for the scholar, it seems 
unwise to have retained the many signs of corruption instead of presenting a 
readable text—especially in the absence of an apparatus. 

The prospectus states that ‘‘the several editors have kindly consented to 
read the proofs and are embodying certain recent emendations and correc- 
tions.” Examination hardly bears out this statement. A collation of the 
first 44 poems of Catullus shows only the change from inpotens to impotens, 
in 8.9. In the first book of Tibullus the only changes are quot annis to 
quotannis, in i. 1. 35, and amari to amori (one of Postgate’s own emendations 
suggested in the Classical Quarterly), ini. 9.45. In vs. 3-7 of the Pan. Mess. 
the punctuation is changed in accordance with a published suggestion of the 
editor, but in vs. 71 his suggestion of seno for saevo is not introduced. The 
poems of books iii and iv are renumbered within the various groups—a 
confusing innovation. “Incerti auctoris” is the heading for iv. 13 and 14. 
In the “Vita” Postgate’s old emendation ingenue for tiginem is introduced. 

Phillimore has been much less conservative. He has apparently intro- 
duced all of the many (mostly improbable) conjectures of his own that he has 
published in the Classical Review and elsewhere in the past few years, though 
some of them were originally made with hesitation. In some cases almost a 
whole line is changed. In ii. 12. 18 the Oxford edition has δὲ puer est, animo 
traice puella tuo; the present one, quod superest, alvo tramite pelle sitim, not 
& single word the same! The new “emendation’’ agrees with the MSS in 
only one word, alio. Other changes noted are in i. 2. 7; 8. 13-16; 8. 27; 
15. 33; 16.8; 16.20; 19.5; 20. 15; 21.5; 21.9; 21.10; 22.3; 11. 10. 23; 
24.8; 25.17; 34.31; 11. 6.9; 7.49; 7.60; 9.44; 14.7; 18. 19-20; 21. 16; 
24.5; 24. 11-12; iv. 5.21; 11. 24—practically all published emendations of 
the editor. There are no other changes in the first book. 

A new and interesting feature is to be commended: groups of lines 
closely connected in thought are set off from each other by extra spacing, 
thus giving an idea of the more or less symmetrical arrangement of thoughts, 
as well as helping the reader. Of course all will not agree with Phillimore’s 
grouping, for the perplexities are many. 

Those who wish to possess a beautiful copy of this triad of authors should 
get this book, but scholars will find the texts of no importance, the Propertius 
indeed being inferior to Phillimore’s earlier edition. However, students of 
the structure of the Propertian elegy must take it into account. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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Epigraphie. Extrait du Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi catho- 
lique I, col. 1404-57. By L. JaLasBert. Paris: Beauchesne 
et Cie, 1910. 


Christian inscriptions have an importance for the classical scholar as 
well as for the student of church history and theology. It is therefore not 
inappropriate that the reprint of M. Jalabert’s article should be noticed in 
Classical Philology. The reputation of the author is warrant for the value 
of his work. This is divided into two unequal parts. The first deals with 
the elements of Christian epigraphy, such as the dating, diffusion, formulas, 
etc., of the inscriptions; the second, and the major part, is entitled “ L’Apolo- 
gétique des Inscriptions.” Here M. Jalabert first discusses the contribu- 
tion of the inscriptions to the elucidation of the New Testament on matters 
of text, history, and archaeology; he then considers their testimony as to 
the history of the church, treating such matters as the environment into 
which Christianity came, the spread of the church, its unity, struggles, and 
divisions, as well as things concerning its inner life—the credo, sacraments, 
worship, ecclesiatical institutions, and Christian morality. 

Although it is clear from this brief outline that the classical philologist 
will be concerned chiefly with the first part of M. Jalabert’s work, the second 
cannot be neglected by those who are interested in Greco-Roman civiliza- 


tion as a whole. 
Currrorp H. Moore 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A. Pers Flaca, ἢ). Iunw Iuwenalis, Sulpiciae Saturae. Recog- 
novit Otro JAHN. Post Francisci Buecheleri Iteratas Curas 
Editionem Quartam Curavit FRriepeRIcHus LEo. Berolini 
Apud Weidmannos. Pp xxiv+304. 


To those who have read Leo’s two articles in Hermes XLIV, pp. 600 ff., 
“‘Doppelfassungen bei Juvenal,” and thid., XLV, pp. 43 ff., “Zum Text 
des Persius und Iuvenal,” the point of view which he adopts in this fourth 
revision of the well-known Jahn-Buecheler edition of Persius and Juvenal 
is already familiar. I turn first to Persius. Leo refuses his assent to the 
doctrine of Jahn Proleg., Ὁ. ccxv, kl. Ausg., p. 5, and Buecheler Rh. Mus. 
XLI, pp. 454 ff. that the text of Persius is preserved by our MSS in essential 
purity. It will be remembered that both Jahn in his editio minor of 1868, 
and Buecheler in his second edition are inclined to give a decided preference 
to the readings of a, the common archetype of A, Montepessulanus 212, 
and B, codex Vaticanus H 36, over P, Montepessulanus 125. Bieger in his 
dissertation, De Persiit codice Pithoeano C recte aestimando (Berlin, 1890), 
deserves the credit of pointing out the necessity of giving fuller recognition 
to the claims of P, and less regard to the recension of Sabinus represented by 
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a. Buecheler in his third edition (1893) accepts essentially the results of 
this dissertation. In the present edition comes Leo, who denies the dictum 
of Jahn and Buecheler that the consensus of A, B, and P gives essentially 
8 pure text, and pleads for a careful collation of the once discredited class 
S. Certain variant readings of MSS in this class, he argues (cf. p. xvii 
praef.), are by no means all due to conjecture, but in some cases at least 
seem to evidence in their corruptions a tradition differing from both P and a. 
A complete collation of these MSS is therefore, as Leo rightly holds, a 
necessity for the proper textual study of Persius. The present edition does 
not rest upon such a collation, but as representing the readings of a typical 
MS of this unclassified group, Leo gives the readings of a codex Laurentianus 
37, 19 (L), first carefully collated by Felix Ramorino Stud. Ital. di Filol. 
Cl. XII (1904), pp. 229 ff. In addition we have Owen’s collation of the 
two Montpellier MSS, and a new collation of Vaticanus B made by Pasquali. 

With the general principle here laid down the reviewer agrees. Indeed 
L for example (cf. Praef. p. xviii) preserves certain good readings free from 
the corruptions of both P and a. It would seem, however, that at times 
Leo is somewhat more free in admitting and suggesting conjectures than 
is properly consistent with our present agnostic attitude toward the text 
tradition of Persius. Thus in 5. 110 the interpretation of an interrogative 
potential subjective seems permissible, and not to have been questioned 
by Jahn and Buecheler. In 2. 55 even though we are not sure of the explana- 
tion of the scholia, one hesitates to accept patres on the basis of Lucilius 
(frag. 20 ff.) where we have a council of the gods, likened to the Roman 
senate. Némethy following the scholia gives a correct interpretation of 
fratres. Indeed Juvenal 13. 150-52 seems to be an imitation of our pas- 
sage and refers directly to Castor. On the other hand the interpretation of 
dvato is convincing, though one would wish that the 5 might be worked into 
the line in the place of the conjecture ef ovo. The argument for the incom- 
pleteness of the sixth satire carries conviction. But the problems presented 
by the text of Persius are after all much less intricate than those calling for 
decision in the text of Juvenal since Winstedt’s discovery. Previous to Win- 
stedt’s discovery the stemma of the MSS of Juvenal was comparatively simple. 
Jahn’s editio maior of 1851 was held to have established the supremacy 
of P. More or less closely related to P were the Aarau fragments discovered 
by Wirz, the Bobbio palimpsest, and the florilegium of St. Gall. All the 
other MSS of Juvenal were relegated to an inferior or interpolated class w, 
whose text, though on the whole inferior to P, is yet sufficiently often in 
agreement with P to render any clear-cut distinction from this better MS 
impossible (cf. Wilson’s Juvenal, pp. xxvi ff.) All the MSS of this inferior 
class can be shown to go back to a recension made by Nicaeus. Buecheler 
indeed in distinction from Jahn and perhaps a majority of Juvenal students 
held that not only the w class but P. A as well go back to the Nicaean recen- 
sion (cf. p. 114 in Friedlaender’s edition). 
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Inevitably the lines of a new sfemma must be traced as the result of the 
discovery of Winstedt. Here we have a MS of the ὦ class that is more often 
in agreement with P than any of its fellows, and which in addition to the 
passages between vi. 365 and 366, and between 373 and 374 contains new 
readings of merit, not found in either P or the other MSS of the ὦ class so 
far examined. The pressing need for the critical study of Juvenal is there- 
fore the collations and appraisal of all the MSS of this once discredited ὦ 
class. Leo’s text does not rest upon such a complete collation, but a glance 
at his conspectus librorum (cf. p. 70) shows what an important advance has 
been made in the last 17 years in recognizing the rights of w. In other 
words, although in a sense Leo’s edition is a “stop-gap” appearing at ἃ period 
before a complete re-examination of all Juvenal MSS could be made, we have 
an apparatus, which in fulness, clearness, and logical arrangement repre- 
sents a great advance over the three preceding minor editions. To men- 
tion new additions of especial value to the apparatus criticus we now have 
(1) a new collation of the Aarau fragments (A); (2) the readings of Para- 
sinus 8072 (B), a brother not a copy of P, from Stuart’s collation (cf. 
Class, Rev. 111 [1909], p. 109; (3) the fragmentum Ambrosianum (ΕἾ, found 
by Ratti in 1909 and containing 14. 250-56, 268-91, 303-19; (4) Hous- 
man’s collation of Parisinus 7900 A (G) and Urbinas 661 (U) which are 
now shown to stand close together in their common agreements with P, 
and whose consensus is therefore indicated by (y); (5) the readings recorded 
under ¢ and ὦ are apparently based upon the examination of all the Vatican 
codices of Juvenal; (6) of value also is the practice of distinguishing the 
lemmata of the scholia by S, the readings gained from their text by sch. 
It is therefore no great exaggeration to say that in fulness of report, in 
nicety of notation, and in general critical usability this edition approxi- 
mates the standard of many maior variorum editions. 

In conclusion a word should be said as to Leo’s own theory of the text, 
and the actual text he prints. Leo holds that the text of Juvenal rests 
upon a double recension; that books i-iv were published by the poet him- 
self, and that after his death a new edition with the addition of book v 
appeared. Our text he holds goes back to this posthumous edition. After 
the publication of books i-iv, however, Juvenal (cf. ita iv: in exilio am- 
pliarit satiras et plerasque mutavit), worked over at least books ii-iv and in 
a number of passages prepared variant versions of greater or less length. 
The fifth book he left unfinished. It was published as he left it, and at 
the same time appeared books i-iv, in the form in which they were finally 
revised by the poet. Yet though this posthumous edition became the stand- 
ard, the earlier edition of books i-iv was not entirely suppressed, and some 
of its variant passages were preserved in MSS of the posthumous edition. 
The commentator who composed the first annotated edition within a century 
after Juvenal’s death had at his disposal, the first edition of books i-iv, 
from which he occasionally excerpts such variant renderings. In the 
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fourth century this commentary was excerpted and republished in a new 
edition. Pithoeanus and its kin especially represent this fourth-century 
edition. 

For the reconstitution of the text therefore Leo frankly abandons the 
hypothesis of Buecheler and holds that both P and ὦ are important in equal 
degree, except that the text of a MS without commentary is less likely 
to be reliable. Even till the eleventh century, however, sporadic copies of 
the first edition of books i-iv survived and from them we have traces of 
this older recension both in P and in the ὦ class. 

The present edition therefore represents a revolution from the hypothe- 
sis of Buecheler, and in a sense a return to certain points of view which 
found their extreme expression in Ribbeck’s Der Echte und Unechte Juvenal, 
and in the better-grounded skepticism of Teuffel’s Stud. und Charakt. 
zur griech. und rém. Litteraturgesch2, Leipzig, 1889, p. 549. The edition 
is likely then to arouse controversy. Indeed Vahlen in 1884, Ind. lect- 
aest., Berlin, p. 30, spoke of Teuffel’s theory of a double recension as nebu- 
losum commentum. It would seem to be the part of sane conservatism to 
suspend final judgment upon the soundness of Leo’s theory pending a com- 
plete collation of the MSS. At the same time whether we accept or reject 
the conclusions of Leo’s first article in Hermes one is bound to recognize 
that the external argument for Leo’s thesis has been greatly strengthened 
by Winstedt’s discovery and by the new light thrown by that discovery 
upon such notices in the scholia as that of Valla on 6. 614 and by such 
additions as 6. 558, 559 by P?. 

A word in closing as to Leo’s own text. It was perhaps inevitable that 
the immediate effect of such a hypothesis, should tend to encourage con- 
jectural emendation, the bracketing of some lines as interpolations, and 
the indenting of others as showing a variant recension. Not all Juvenal 
scholars will accept ducetis in the vexed 1. 156. The bracketing of 10. 54, 
as an interpolation seems to spring from too nice stylistic analysis to be 
applicable to a declamatory satirist like Juvenal. Other passages might 
be added. On the other hand the emendation of assiculis in 14. 269 is 
attractive. Leo’s changes in punctuation in almost all cases are an improve- 
ment over Jahn and Buecheler. In some passages previously emended by 
Buecheler Leo shows the correctness of the MSS. Thus in 6. 166 where 
he reads Venusina, comparing CIL VI, 2379 a 57 in place of Buecheler’s 
Venustina. It would be instructive to speak of other passages if space per- 
mitted. It only remains to add that all students of Latin satire will feel 
grateful to Leo for the discrimination, clearness, and boldness with which 
he in this edition has attempted the task of relaying the foundations for 


the adequate critical study of Persius and Juvenal 
G. C. FIske 
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WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN 
IN MEMORIAM 


Full of years, honored by many at home and in distant lands, beloved 
by his pupils and held in lifelong esteem by his friends both far and near, the 
oldest of the Hellenists of America passed tranquilly away in his home in 
Cambridge on the twelfth of June, after a life both happy and complete. 

Few of her sons have served Harvard so long or loved her with a more 
zealous and constant fidelity than William Watson Goodwin. He graduated 
in the class of 1851; from 1856, when he returned from Germany, to 1860 
he was tutor, and in 1860 succeeded Felton, who had held the Eliot pro- 
fessorship of Greek literature from 1834 until he became τωρ θεόν of the 
university. At Oxford Gaisford was regius professor of Greek for forty- 
three years; at Harvard Goodwin was in active service for forty-one, and 
even after his retirement in 1901 at the age of seventy he continued, as pro- 
fessor emeritus, to give instruction in Plato and Aristotle for several years. 

It was not much writing that gave Goodwin his fame. It was the quality 
of the few books he wrote, together with the sterling character and personal 
distinction of the man that won him the place accorded him by all. His 
Greek Grammar has commended itself to students of the language for forty 
years; and only he who has tried his hand at formulating a grammatical 
principle can appreciate the lucidity and precision that marks Goodwin’s 
power of statement. For half a century the Moods and Tenses has been the 
standard authority of American and English students of Greek. The 
present generation can have no conception of the service rendered to Greek 
syntax by a book that swept away the clouds of abstract speculation that 
had gathered about the subject—clouds that lingered for years in Germany 
despite the work of Baiumlein and of Madvig. The Moods and Tenses is 
distinguished for clearness, sanity, and restraint. Though not at all points 
revolutionary or even novel, it laid the foundations on which has been raised 
much of the ampler and more detailed investigation of later works. 

Goodwin was not 8 grammarian in the narrower sense. His knowledge 
of Thucydides was profound, his interpretation of Aeschylus marked by 
appreciation of literary value, his exposition of Plato and Aristotle searching 
and stimulating. He was a master in Attic law, and his study of this diffi- 
cult province gives unique value to his editions of Demosthenes’ On the 
Crown and Against Midias. He had a keen interest in archaeology and 
history, and he served for many years as vice-president of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund. He was the first Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens (1882-83), and his ΔΥῸ saver in the welfare of Greece 
received recognition in his being named Knight of the Greek Order of the 
Redeemer. Few American scholars have been more widely honored than 
Goodwin. He received honorary degrees from Amherst, Columbia, Chicago, 
Yale, and Harvard; from Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh; and Gdt- 
tingen renewed his doctor’s degree in 1905, fifty years after he had first 
received it. He bore all bis honors with characteristic modesty. He hated 
all pretension, exaggeration, and perverse ingenuity. He disclaimed 
knowledge often where his knowledge was both wide and sound. The 
doctor irrefragabilis of Greek syntax was not likely to be vulnerable when 
he had to settle other than “ hoti’s business.” 

Goodwin belonged to the generation of Child and Lane and Norton at 
Cambridge. Younger men will not have seen him often, for in his later 
years he did not frequent the gatherings of scholars. Only his friends know 
of the kindliness and love, the grace and gentleness, that adorned him. 
Throughout all his days he wore the white flower of a blameless life. 
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THE HOMERIC AUGMENT 
By A. SHewan 


The distribution of the Homeric poems into strata of different 
ages has long been a favorite exercise with the enemies of unity. 
The stratifications do not agree, nor has any individual arrangement 
ever been accepted. Indeed, of recent years the conviction has been 
growing that the language and verse are one, and that this particular 
enterprise is futile. But it has not been abandoned as one of the 
‘‘forlorn causes.” To the long list of tests, the dizgamma, “TIonisms,”’ 
contraction, “singular and plural,’”’ etc., were recently added the 
appellatives, ᾿Αχαιοί, ᾿Αργεῖοι, and Δαναοί; and now it is the turn, 
ὄψιμον ὀψιτέλεστον, of the augment. 

In a very elaborate paper in C.Q. II, 94 ff. Mr. Drewitt exposed 
certain metrical differences between narrative and speech in the 
Homeric poetry, and, combining these with a theory that “in older 
narrative the use of the unaugmented aorist was idiomatic, in 
speeches almost entirely scansional,” suggested the conclusion that 
‘originally Greek epic was for the most part confined to narrative 
and similes.’”’ Later there was ‘‘a preference for all kinds of mimetic 
work: plain narrative is much reduced, and the simile practically 
atrophied.’”’ The speeches have broken away from the conventions 
of a long tradition, and stylistic divergence from narrative is only to 
be expected. This startling theory of the evolution of the epic has 
unfortunately attracted but little attention. I know of but one 
reference to it, a blessing by Professor Murray in &.G.E.? 190. 
(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY VII, October, 1912] 397 
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In 6.0. VI, 44 ff. and 104 ff. the augmental facts are used to 
trace the development of the epic from the earliest period, and for 
testing the age of different parts of it as it has survived to the present 
day. No formal stratification of the poems has been made so far, 
other than a tripartite division of a provisional character and uncer- 
tain limits; but speech is late, and narrative, except where contami- 
nated by ‘“‘Odyssean work,” is early, and individual books and 
passages can be seen to be modern. The papers embody in fact a 
most determined attack on the Homeric text. For minuteness and 
acuteness it has seldom been surpassed. It is a masterpiece of the 
statistical method that compares with the best German efforts; and, 
if it stands, the poems are ruined. Its author speaks of himself 

“modestly as of the avopes χωρίζοντες. Rather he is among the ἄριστοι 
of the ἄνδρες κερματίζοντες. 

The Homeric augment has been discussed in every Greek gram- 
mar and in a number of special treatises.' The chief question 
debated is how so many verbal forms come to be without it. Expla- 
nations have been attempted and regulating principles suggested, 
but they have not found acceptance. The authorities have held to 
the belief that the augment was and had long been an essential part 
of the past tense, but that, in the words of La Roche, “it was present 
or absent according to the needs of the verse.” This is the view 
expressed in a hundred works from Thiersch to the newest work on 
Greek grammar.? In epic the use of the augment was optional. 

The new view is that the true past was originally unaugmented. 
Then the augment was added—the change commencing ‘in the 
earliest periods of the verse’’—in order to give the tense “either a 
true present meaning (ideal) or some shade of present reference 

1See (besides the grammars and special works on the aorist) La Roche Das 
Augment d. griechn. Verbums (Lins, 1882), and Textkritik, 423 ff.; Grashof Zur Krittk 
ἃ. homn. Textes in Bezug auf ἃ. Abwerfung d. Augments (Disseldorf, 1852); Skerio 
Gebrauch ἃ. Augments bei Homer (Graudens, 1874); Koch De augmento apud Homerum 
omisso (Brunswick, 1868); Plait, J. Phil. XIX, 211 ff.; and Dottin L’augment des 
verbes composés dans l’'Odyssée et 1 Iliade (Rennes, 1894). Mohlen’s De augments apud 
Homerum Herodotumque usu (Lundae, 1876), praised by Curtius, I have not seen. 
Curtius’ own chapter (‘'Verb,”’ Eng. trans., 72 ff.) has not been surpassed. Van 
Leeuwen’s discussion in his Enchiridium is extremely full. His doctrine of aphaeresis 


is accepted by Sterrett Homer's Iliad, p. N. 30. It depends on the popular view— 
rejected by Mr. Drewitt—of the origin of the hexameter. 


2 Wright Compar. Gram. of the Gk. Lang. (1912), p. 258. 
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(actual).”’ But in course of time the augment came to be under- 
stood as ‘‘the great sign of a past tense,’ and aorists, and later, 
imperfects and pluperfects too, were given it when the meter did 
not resist. The unaugmented form meantime lost its special sense, 
and became at the last ‘‘a mere petrified epicism, employed to meet 
any chance scansional requirement.” 

There is apparently nothing to be said for this view a priori. Its 
author only suggests that two things are “likely to have helped” 
the change. First, the “protean” nature of the present-reference 
tense;! ‘‘there can hardly be any hard and fast line between present- 
reference and past.”’ That is very true, and seems to be a considera- 
tion which tells against the likelihood of such a change in the earliest 
periods of the verse, which would be not merely centuries but prob- 
ably millennia before the Homeric poems. The other thing which 
may have helped, and which is even spoken of as a cause of the 
change, is the nature of the primitive generalizing sentence. In one 
type of primitive generalizations—“they came out when the sun 
rises (rose)’’—the past tense can easily be substituted for the ideal 
present. Two instances are given in illustration, H 433 and ν 93. 
Both are ‘“‘Odyssean,’”’ and consequently late, but the process is 
presumed to have been much older in actual speech. It may have 
been, but the effect of the unstable sense of some generalizing 
expressions in creating the augment is surely very problematical. 

There are, on the other hand, difficulties on the face of the theory. 
It seems strange, in the absence of explanation and of any analogous 
grammatical development, that that which was invented to convert 
a true past tense into a kind of present should come to be regarded 
as the sign of a past, and that the present tense should have con- 
tinued to express, and to be used frequently to express, that for 
which it was superseded by the augmented aorist. The expression 
of the ideal present by the aorist is comparatively rare. Even in 
similes the present tense abounds, and many instances of it which 
could easily have been altered to ideal aorists have nevertheless 
resisted change. And there was certainly no necessity to manufacture 


1 Illustrated by a little jeu d’esprit which seems to be both ancient and fishlike 
and to contain an error. An old angler could not speak of the fish “1 have killed 
κοῦρος ἐών,᾽" nor could Nestor have used the same tense unless the corpse of the 
man he referred to had been lying before him on the Trojan plain. 
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a new ideal present in the shape of an augmented aorist. The 
origin of this (gnomic) aorist has been explained in more simple and 
more reasonable ways. And yet again, it may be asked how the 
change to the augment as the sign of a past, which commenced in 
very early days and “put constant pressure on the tradition, modi- 
fying most of the aorists and imperfects where the augment was not 
excluded by the meter,’”? was so partial in its operation. Many 
hundreds of unaugmented forms remained in the text, expressing a 
true past tense, in spite of the fact that the augment could have been 
added to many of them with the smallest possible change, or even 
with no change at all, of the lettering. How could the type” φαιστος 
μὲν δῶκε survive? Would the rule against elision keep out the 
augment in the third trochee? In some cases it has somehow made 
its way im. 

The formulation of this most revolutionary view has been helped 
by several notions! about the augment that have been gradually 
forming. First, the idea that iteratives could not be augmented. 
It is, as Van Leeuwen says, ex nthilo fica. All that can be said is 
that they are generally without the augment. As they were already 
loaded with an additional syllable at the end, there was a tendency 
to avoid further lengthening by the augment, which in some cases— 
some 20 out of a total of 1272—would have made the form cumbrously 
long (Curtius, op. cit. 529). And 20 are initial in the verse, while 40 
more would, if augmented, give forms impossible in the hexameter. 
The fact that so many are without the augment easily led, in later 
times, to a rule that they could not take it.2 But we have positive 
evidence to the contrary. ἐμισγέσκοντο is unimpeachable. εἴασκε 
occurs thrice. Out of fifteen editions consulted only Platt’s gives 
παρακέσκετ᾽. παρέβασκε may be from παραβαίνω. There is good 
authority for the view that we have an augmented iterative from 
φημί. On ἔσκε, ἦσκε see the Ench. 362, where also πόλλ᾽ ἐρρυστά- 
ἕεσκον, Ὦ 755, and ὅσ᾽ ἐρρέξεσκον, χ 46, are supported. ὥρσασκεν, 
P 423, ὥλεσκεν, Τ' 135, ὠτρύνεσκον, Ὦ 24, and ἀνεμορμύρεσκε, X 238, 


11 omit the case of the duals. Mr. Drewitt gives them up. 
2 All figures are based on the Oxford text. 


?Thiersch (Gk. Gramm., 342) observes that the practice of Apoll. Rhod. shows 
that before Aristarchus there was no bar to the augmentation of iteratives. 
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all have manuscript authority. In I 217 (as in four other similar 
cases) we cannot say whether δὲ είδεσκε or δ᾽ ἐρίδεσκε is original. 
ἰσχανάασκον, etc., may be augmented or not. οὕτασκε and οὐτή- 
σασκε conform to general practice. The argument that the iteratives 
already showed by the -σκ- inside them that they were pasts seems 
futile; at most we could only say that they did not require the 
augment, not that they could not have it. But we can say of past 
tenses generally that their forms show what they are. On the new 
view, the iteratives should, above all other past tenses, have got the 
augment, and they would no doubt have kept it. 

The second notion is that aorists in similes and gnomes must be 
augmented. The exceptions are absolutely fatal to a rule. There 
are 147 aorists in similes, and 55 others that may be considered 
gnomic. Setting aside as “uncertain,” compounds and cases like 
τ᾽ ἔκλυον, ὦρσε, etc., and leaving out those in which the alternative 
form was impossible, we are left with 71 augmented forms (52 in 
similes) and 21 unaugmented (13 in similes). 

The disproportion is of no consequence. But there is another 
consideration. All aorists in similes are not gnomic; far from it. 
We distinguish, first, the genuine gnomic aorist, rare, because gnomes 
are few and the present is often used. It states a general truth— 
ῥεχθὲν δέ τε νήπιος ἔγνω. Secondly, an inferior form describing 
& practice, or an occasional, more or less common, happening— 


(νοῦσος) 7 τε μάλιστα 
τηκεδόνι στυγερῇ μελέων ἐξείλετο θυμόν. 


And this is what the aorist, by some called the aoristus comparatwus, 
expresses in similes. It is only ‘‘an aorist somewhat resembling the 
gnomic.’? But thirdly, many aorists in the similes, especially in 
subordinate clauses, are not used in, or in an approach to, the gnomic 
sense. In P 352 ff. the aorist in the clause (ἄρνεσσιν) αἴ τ᾽ ἐν ὄρεσσι 
... . διότμαγεν, which simply adds a detail to the description, has 
nothing gnomic about it. So in A 243 f., ἠύτε νεβροί, al τ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν 
ἔκαμον, and many other cases. When all such have been excluded, 


1 201, with Merry and Riddell’s note. Cf. their note on κ 327. 
4 Goodwin M. and T., 55; Gildersleeve Syntax of Class. Gk., 109 f. 
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the disproportion between the augmented and unaugmented aorists 
is still further reduced.! 

The next notion, that the use of the augment in speech is different 
from that in narrative, is derived from Koch’s dissertation, and is in 
the highest degree crude and misleading. It takes no account of the 
all-important distinction, in speech, between narrative, that is, the 
story of events of which the speaker pars non futt, and dialogue, | 
which may be mere conversation or the recital to hearers of the 
experiences of the teller. 

Augmentation is identical in speech-narrative and narrative out- 
side speeches, as may be seen by comparing such passages as Z 123 ff., 
I 447 ff., A 374 ff., H 132 ff., etc., with the narrative in, say, M. 
Augments are in a great minority. In dialogue augmented and 
unaugmented forms are about equal. This explains what is spoken 
of as the “enormous rise of augmentation” in speech in the Odyssey. 
The speech in that poem is almost wholly dialogue. The only excep- 
tion, I think, is Odysseus’ account (A 235 ff.) of the adventures of 
certain old heroes and heroines. Demodocus’ lay might almost be 
considered another example. In each the augmentation is exactly as 
in the narrative outside and inside speech in both poems. We can- 
not expect figures for augments in dialogue and narrative to corre- 
spond in the same way. The differences between the two in regard 
to the structure of sentences and to vocabulary are very great, far 
greater than anyone who has not worked them out in detail would be 
disposed to believe. Difference of vocabulary has great effect. It 
is easy, by tabulating all the verbal forms in two large tracts of narra- 
tive and in one of dialogue, to see how the two former have many 
common to each other, but many fewer in common with dialogue. 
Another useful exercise is to tabulate, with the aid of Gebring’s 
Index, the augmented and unaugmented occurrences of such narra- 
tive verbs as βάλλω, βαίνω, cio, θρῴσκω, pedaw, μερμηρίζω, θαυμάζω; 
and many others; it discloses one cause of the preponderance of 
unaugmented forms in narrative. 

Yet another idea, begotten of the view of the aorist in similes and 


1 It is not necessary, for present purposes, to refer to the greatly debated question 
of the nature and origin of the gnomic aorist. The literature is given by Herbig in 
I.F. VI, 250, n. Schmid’s Ueber den gnomischen Aorist (Passau, 1894) gives a very 
full account of the controversy. 
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gnomes, is that the present-reference aorist ‘‘nearly always takes the 
augment.” But here one finds oneself in a difficulty. To all the 
hindrances to accurate appreciation of the phenomena of the text 
there is superadded the question, which has to be faced in a multitude 
of cases, whether a particular occurrence is present-reference or true 
past. No two inquirers would bring out the same result, and I ask 
no one to accept my figures; but I find, on a rough count for A-M 
and a-p, that the proportions of unaugmented to augmented forms 
in aorists which seem to me to be of the present-reference variety 
work out at about 1 to 2.2 and 1 to 2.3, respectively. In both poems 
unaugmented present-reference aorists seem to be sufficiently plenti- 
ful. This is even so with the aorist with viv, which is said to show 
“hardly any augmented forms except such as βουλεύσατο or ἱκόμην" 
(forms impossible in the hexameter if augmented). There appear to 
be in the poems some 68 certain cases, all in speech of course—46 
augmented and 22 unaugmented. The figures are fatal to the idea 
as stated; and as to the disparagement of the unaugmented forms as 
impossible, the same thing can be said in the same degree of the 
augmented. And it may be added that the latter show more repe- 
tition and less variety—the 46 instances being from only 29 different 
verbs, while the 22 unaugmented are from 19. — 

The last notion is that the imperfect is less augmented than the 
aorist. The proof is on p. 45 of Mr. Drewitt’s papers, but the result 
is obtained only by ‘“‘roughly splitting off” the imperfects in the 
formulae introducing and resuming from speeches. But if an exclu- 
sion of this kind is to be permitted, we must claim that the unaug- 
mented aorists which are used in scores in recurring battle formulae 
be split off in turn. Also, the figures given are gross statistics, 
including both certainties and uncertainties, but excluding, as I pre- 
sume (see p. 51), verbs commencing with long vowels and the numer- 
ous imperfects of εἰμί. Testing for the syllabic alone over a large 
area of Koch’s selections and in A-H, I find no difference between 
aorists and imperfects. One can hardly, I think, make any such 
prolonged examination in detail without being convinced that in 
regard to augmentation the two tenses are identical. ; 

These ideas seem to be unsubstantial bases on which to work, 
but a number of pieces of positive evidence are presented for our 
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acceptance in support of the new theory. I have tested some of 
these, and in every case there seems to be some weakness in the 
proof. But first a few words as to the method of inquiry. 

The statistics are compiled for the Iliad without the Odyssean 
books,' these Odyssean books, and the Odyssey. Θ and B 484-end 
(called B*) are now added to the Odyssean category,? but, very 
strangely, A is not, though we are told it is ‘purely Odyssean from 
end to end.”” But in addition a simile, a line, a form may be held to 
be Odyssean at any time. Examples of a scansion proscribed as 
Odyssean are culled from I'-Z and other books? It is unnecessary 
to point out how discussion is helped by such a power to bar incon- 
venient forms. 

Next, only cases in which it is certain that the form is augmented 
or unaugmented are considered. I have not space to criticize the 
principles adopted. It is enough to say that, with so many points 
in the Homeric language and versification still unsettled, no two 
inquirers could agree on a complete scheme. Many, for instance, 
will hold that efAe-ero and εἷσε are syllabically augmented like 
εἶχε, and that ἤλυθε is not uncertain. But one thing is certain, that 
no one need accept results which are obtained on only about a half 
of the total forms. The view taken of one class of verbs will probably 
rouse special opposition. It has seldom been doubted that com- 
pounds of a preposition and a verb commencing with a consonant 
were originally, as they are in the text with very few exceptions, 
augmented. But now these are all excluded as uncertain. It is 
surely a matter in which the overwhelming authority of the MSS is 
to be regarded. 

Again, there is much that is arbitrary in the examination of 
points that arise. It is of course assumed that augments have been 
freely inserted. But it is also assumed at times that they have been 
ejected. Thus, most of the unaugmented forms which bar the rule 
as to the aorists in similes and gnomes “could be emended by slight 


1] call this 11. for short. 

3 Θ comes to its own at last, though its Odysseanism has still to be demonstrated. 
The proof in the H.G. (which Miss Stawell refuted) was confined to I,K, ¥,Q. Mr. 
Lang long ago asked how © escaped the taint, when (according to the critics) it was 
written as a ‘‘prologue”’ to Odyssean I. 

8 ἡἠράσατ᾽. The aorist occurs in II, 2, T, and X. 
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changes.”’ Other such forms are ejected bodily. It is assumed 
that ὅδηκε is the equivalent of, and has been replaced by, the com- 
pounds in θεῶν δέ ἑ μῆνις ἀνῆκε, ἀεικέα πότμον ἐφῆκε, etc. Worse 
still is the assumption that ἐκ-ἐμ-κάππεσε have replaced ἤριπε. One 
might tolerate τόξον δέ οἱ ἤριπε χειρός, but θαλερὸν δέ of ἤριπε 
δάκρυ! 

Another device is to call an inconvenient form or expression 
“‘secondary” or ‘‘a late shift.”” A good example is the disparage- 
ment of the formula ἤυσεν δὲ διαπρύσιον κτλ. “The place of 
διαπρύσιον is enough to show” the phrase is secondary. Then we 
must say the same of ἐπισταμένως, περιφραδέως, etc., in other 
formulae with the hephthemimeral. As to ἤυσεν not giving the 
“natural” ictus, we need only recall ῥέγησεν δ᾽, δούπησεν δέ, etc. 
Other similar expedients are used. ‘‘fxovro may be a false simplifica- 
tion of ἀφέκοντο; στὰς ἤνυσε admits στῆ καὶ duce; ἀνόιξε could 
conceivably stand for ὥιξε.᾽ ἠκέσατ᾽ is said to be “really a speech- 
augment.” Why not a narrative augment? It occurs once in each. 
Or, as happens in a number of cases, a form is discredited as “‘ unparal- 
leled,”’ because it cannot be matched by another with the same 
augment, in the identical position in the verse, and with the same 
elision, ictus, or what not. ἔπος τ᾽ ὄφατ᾽ has no narrative parallel in 
11. Ards δ᾽ ἐτελείετο or θέων δ᾽ ἐκέλευσε will not do; we must 
have a dibrach. κάρη δ᾽ éxvo’, Ψ 208, is admitted to be a strict 
parallel, but it is ruled out as “symbolically near the end of the epic.” 
Again, among the 147 aorists (indicative) in the similes, there are 
(neEe, ἥρπαξε, and ὡπλίσσατο being set aside) only two instances 
of the type in 7Av£e and ἐξήλασσαν. It might have been mentioned 
that only 25 per cent of these aorists commence with vowels, and that 
only two other verbs could have given the objectionable forms. 
Again, in the similes ἐπί re λῖν ἤγαγε δαίμων “stands alone”; and 
there is nothing to wonder at. 7Aagolev is “hardly a possible scan- 
sion.” Why not, if δούπησεν, etc., are common? ἤκουσε could 
not end a verse. οἴνοιο, νήεσσι, ἴθυνε, etc., do. The scansion 
nlws, in a conceivable line ὄφρ᾽ ἄρ τ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἠὼς καὶ ἀέξεται ἱερὸν ἦμαρ, 
“became disliked,’ and the dislike was partly responsible for the 
change to ὄφρα μὲν ἠώς ἣν κτλ; yet the objectionable scansion sur- 
vived and is common. Large inferences are based on the smallest 
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grounds. On the one fact (alleged), so far as I can see, that imper- 
fects are less augmented than aorists, it is held that augmentation 
commenced with the aorist and spread to the imperfect, and subse- 
quently to the pluperfect. From the unique character of ὑπό τε 
τρόμος ἔλλαβε γυῖα, I 34, “we may infer that in old work tmesis of 
the augmented tense, if it was possible at all, was possible with τε 
and with re only.”” And so on. Such expedients and license used 
to be the stock-in-trade of a school of German workers whose results 
are never mentioned now. And they are eked out with many a ‘‘we 
may suppose,” ‘‘we suspect,” “presumably,” and similar phrases. 

The method is also unsatisfactory in that it overlooks much that 
is relevant to the investigation. Difference of subject as influencing 
the use of appropriate verbs is never, I think, alluded to. Nor is 
metrical convenience as explaining an alternative form. Nor are 
the facts that (on a rough computation) verbal forms commencing 
with a consonant are probably five times as numerous as those com- 
mencing with a vowel, and that words ending in a vowel are as 3 to 2 
ending with a consonant (in the third trochee 7 to 2). You divide 
up the poems into sections with arbitrary limits which you extend at 
will by a free use of the Odyssean label; in these sections you mark 
off speech and narrative, but neglect the clear distinction inside 
speech between narrative and dialogue; you confine yourself mainly 
to aorists to the exclusion of imperfects and pluperfects, and exclude 
from the aorists those occurring in similes and gnomes; you select 
what you personally consider sure cases; and from this attenuated 
remainder in a shrunken and mutilated area you proceed to draw 
inferences on brute totals, neglectmg marked features of the various 
collections of instances. It is not a scheme calculated to command 
assent. 

Turning now to the facts and arguments adduced in support of 
the new theory, we find two points which are regarded as vital. The 
first relates to the temporal augment, and is “a special preference for 
the unaugmented forms in aorists of the type ἄκουσε." This prefer- 
ence (it is suggested; one can hardly consider it more than a sug- 
gestion) arose in those early days when ‘‘a past sense had not been 
fully mediated for the augment, and consequently the use was 
avoided in narrative, except where there was some strong scansional 
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inducement,’’ and verbs of the type in question offered no such 
inducement. The augment had been so far mediated as to be just 
compatible with a past meaning, but was ‘“‘still distinctly felt as a 
metrical license.”’ These aorist temporals, in fact, illustrate Schulze’s 
scheme of short syllables under ictus; the unaugmented forms would 
be open tribrachs, etc. And this ‘“‘principle’’ has been arrived at 
by observation of the pluperfects, of which in 11. (narrative) there 
are 8 certain augmented instances, ἠρήρειστο (4), ἠρήρει, ὠρώρει, 
ἠνώγεα, and ἤνωγον. “The primary example is ἠρήρειστο, where 
the use of the augment is exactly parallel to the lengthening of a 
short syllable under ictus (ἠρήρειστο: : Οὐλύμποιο). The extension 
to ἠρήρει (and ὠρώρει) is secondary; but even here the p still keeps 
us in sight of the tradition, which is quite lost in ἠνώγει-ον, by this 
time perhaps felt as imperfects.” But will this persuade anybody? 
“Primary” character of ἠρήρειστο, ‘secondary extension,” the 
“‘tradition”’ and the effect of the p—it seems all mere guessing. The 
only facts are that ἠρήρειστο resembles ἠρήρει and scans like 
Οὐλύμποιο. 

" From the tables given I find the type ἤκουσε supplies 48 instances 
in the narrative of the poems, against 206 unaugmented (omitting 80 
compounds which augmented would give ~ - - ~), or roughly 1 to 4. 
So ‘‘a dislike to augmented amphibrachs which was early petrified 
into a sort of rule” is inferred,' and ἤκουσε is even spoken of as “8 
forbidden scansion’”’! There is a simpler explanation. Words of the 
form ~ - ~ have two distinct advantages over those of the form - - -: 
they do not necessitate a spondee, and they can end the line most 
conveniently. Hence there are in the poems 3 of them to every 2 
of the value --~. That in the case of these verbs the proportion 
(4 to 1) should be much higher than that (3 to 2) for words generally 
is to be expected. For other words there was no resource; the long 
initial syllable was there and could not be got rid of. In the aorist 
it could be lightened by dropping the augment. 

The other vital fact is that the unaugmented syllabic “18 not felt 
as an inflection which has been docked of its first syllable; quite the 


1 With the help of evidence from the similes which cannot be allowed. 


3 ΤΊ almost became petrified into a rule that they should do so, or form the third 
trochee. From 8 verbs giving 418 aorists, I find 319 final and 87 in the third trochee. 
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reverse, the augmented tense 1s treated as a compound.’”’ The augment 
was “still consciously regarded as an adverb in composition,’’ and 
the first piece of evidence is that in the whole Iliad (narrative) there 
are only 16 instances of δέ immediately after the syllabic, while 11." 
(narrative) alone gives 280. ‘‘The difference in the figures is con- 
clusive.”’ Testing for the first half of the Jliad (narrative) I find, 
taking certainties (and so rejecting ὧς ὄφατ᾽ ἔδεισεν δέ, ἐπεστεν- 
dyovro δ᾽, etc.), that there are 163 instances—10 augmented! and 153 
unaugmented. But two-thirds of the latter are initial in the line, 
mostly in fixed phrases, and could not, the vast majority of them, 
stand there if augmented; 20 could not, if augmented, be used in 
the hexameter; and a number more are in fixed formulae, βῆ δὲ μετ᾽, 
λῦσε δὲ γυῖα, etc., after the Bucolic diaeresis. These marked 
features of the distribution have escaped Mr. Drewitt’s notice. 
They forbid acceptance of his conclusion. 

But there is another argument. ‘“‘There could be no more 
natural use than an amphibrach-+-é¢ (e.g., ἔθηκε δέ) placed after 
the weak caesura; and we shall hardly think it a mere chance”’ that 
there is no instance in the Iliad (narrative) and only one (θ 193) in 
the Odyssey (narrative). This again is less formidable than it looks. 
A word of the form ~ - ~ is naturally rare after the third trochee, 
I have marked only 304 such in the poems, and they are mostly of 
well-known types. In only 154 is the form followed by δέ, in only 
91 of these is the form verbal, and in only 54 is the verb an aorist 
indicative. In 4 of these, ὄπαυσε δέ and ὄθηκε δέ, twice each, the 
verb is augmented; in the remaining 48 it is unaugmented—half the 
occurrences being of νόησε, δάμασσε, κόμισσε, γέλασσε, and κάλυψε, 
in recurring combinations. As the third trochee ends in a vowel 7 
times for every 2 in a consonant, unaugmented syllabics follow it 
naturally. It hardly seems necessary to say more except this, that 
if the use was so natural, it is strange that it is not frequent in Odys- 
sean speech, where, we are told, we ‘‘assist at the final triumph of 
the augment.” The recollection of it as a prefixed adverb must have 
vanished, and these δέ cases should have been common. On the 
contrary, there is one occurrence (A 546). Even speech in the Iliad 
has two (O 250, P 81). 

1 Including ἐρέλιξε and εἵλετο. 
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Yet again, the Apologoi are said to be “the home and source” 
of curious augments. As an example, they provide 15 instances of 
the syllabic+-5é¢, as many as are found in the whole narrative of the 
Odyssey. But from the latter are excluded 9 instances of efAero and 
3 of εἶσε, while all except 6 of ὄστη-αν are different aorists. In the 
Apologot ὄστη-αν and éyvw give 8 occurrences, and 2 more are in a 
repeated line, leaving only 4 other aorists after 5¢. This limited 
variety is a relevant fact in the comparison, which might, I think, 
be usefully extended to the imperfects and an examination of the 
aorists excluded as uncertain. The evidence supplied by the sylla- 
bic+-é¢ is thus both slender and precarious. 

Another piece of evidence that the augment was felt as separable 
is obtained from the position of the preposition in a compound verb, 
but it is admittedly not conclusive. ‘‘The main support for the 
theory is the odd restriction of tmesis in similes.” There are 8 cases 
of tmesis in 62 compound verbs, and, so far as my tests have gone, 
that is not an unduly low proportion. 

For the syllabic augment the pluperfect again is useful. In 11." 
(narrative) there are “no less than” 12 certain instances of the plu- 
perfect syllabic after the ninth hemimeral. After the seventh and 
third, which are twice as common as the ninth, there are 4 and 2, 
respectively. So these augments are said to be “massed” after the 
ninth, which should have only about 14 instead of 12. For the 
seventh the occurrences are cited, to show that 3 of the 4 are of a 
recurring line. They are not cited for the ninth, but I find that, 
omitting one case in which the augment follows a long vowel, the 
remaining 11 are all included in 3 types—‘no less than” 7 of ἐβεβήκει 
(in one case éyeywver) preceded by a participle (in one case a noun), 
2 of ἡλικίην ἐκέκαστο, and 2 of -wy ἐτέτυκτο. The limited variety is 
again a striking fact, and surely the data are scanty to support the 
argument that the augmentation of these pluperfects is but one of 
many devices to give what is called true scansion and to avoid over- 
length in the ninth hemimeral, where it is said overlength is specially 
disliked. In our cases the overlength, as φρονέων βεβήκει, is an 
impossible scansion. 

There is an elaborate and somewhat complicated discussion on 
pp. 107 f. of aorists with the syllabic before two consonants. In 71." 
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(narrative) there are ‘no less than 113.” ‘The corresponding 
unaugmented forms. do not come to more than 176, so that there 
must be in these aorists: something which interferes with’’ what is 
called ‘‘normal usage.’”’ That is, relatively to the total numbers of 
augmented and unaugmented aorists, 113 is too high, or 176 too low. 
I do not find, on a rough calculation, that 176 is a remarkable figure. 
On the other hand, 113 is certainly high, but an explanation saute 
aux yeux. Aorists commencing with two consonants have a great 
advantage over those commencing with only one. They can be 
used with the augment as the first word of a verse, and nearly half 
of the 113 are initial. The remainder seem to be in due proportion 
to the total of unaugmented aorists. 

Another point is an alleged marked difference between B? etc., 
and the Odyssey on the one hand and JI.* on the other, in regard to 
the unaugmented aorists. In narrative ‘“‘a higher proportion is 
massed at the beginning of the line and after the weak caesura.”’ 
I cannot discover a marked difference. The ratios for those after 
the weak caesura in 171. and the Odyssey appear to be about 1:9.6 
and 1:10.6, respectively. The difference is easily accounted for by 
the mass of frequently recurring expressions in the fighting books of 
the Iliad which happen to contain unaugmented aorists after that 
particular pause. Difference of subject has its effect. A number of 
such aorists that are common in the Iliad hardly appear in the 
Odyssey. As to initial cases, the ratios for Jl.*, B? etc., and the 
Odyssey, work out at 1:5.19, 1:4.9 and 1:5, respectively. 

The difference between narrative and speech in the matter of 
augmentation is said to be only one of many scansional points of 
difference, several of which are mentioned. I have tested one—the 
present infinitive in -ey. It is said that the ratio of fixed -ev to 
changeable -e.v-+--euev-+--eevac is very much higher in the speeches 
of the Jlzad than in the narrative. On my counting, the excess is 
represented by the rough proportions 100:135 and 100:115. But 
why the present infinitive only? Are we to differentiate between 
them and future infinitives in -cewv, -Eev, -ψεινἢ If we add these, 
the proportions become 100:113 and 100:109. If we add the second 
aorists, the figures favor narrative; in the Odyssey decidedly. 

Wherever I have tested the statistics, they are indecisive. On 
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the other hand, my searchings and countings, which have occupied 
months, have convinced me that there is nothing inconsistent with 
the prevailing view of the Homeric use of the augment. I am com- 
pelled to leave the matter for the present, but I hope someone else 
may continue the test. There is still much to be discovered, and I 
venture to commend the augment as a subject of postgraduate 
research, and also the paper on differences between speech and nar- 
rative scansion in C.Q. II, 94 ff. No doubt there are differences. 
They are to be expected. Terminations and inflexions differ in the 
two cases. In narrative the first and second persons are almost 
wholly barred, and presents, futures, and imperatives rare or alto- 
gether absent. Moods, tenses, and cases, and pronouns, conjunc- 
tions, adverbs, and particles show differences. There are many 
words, some of them quite common words, which occur much more 
frequently in speech than in narrative, or vice versa. There are 
phrases, recurring lines, and epic commonplace which are the exclu- 
sive property of the one or the other. Indeed the vocabulary as a 
whole differs widely in the two categories—especially the verbs, as 
a simple count will show. It will be an interesting task to trace the 
effect of these differences on the scansional phenomena. That any- 
thing will be discovered pointing to difference of age or authorship 
may well, on past—and present—experience, be doubted. 


St. ANDREWS 


TWO TEXTUAL PROBLEMS IN THE DIALOGUS OF 
TACITUS | 


By ALFRED GUDEMAN 


I. THE EXTENT OF THE TWO LACUNAE 


Prior to the year 1901, when Sabbadmi! discovered in an Ambro- 
sian MS some references which Pier Candido Decembrio (1399-1477) 
jotted down in his diary, our knowledge of the existence of an exten- 
sive lacuna after c. 35 (ad veros tudices ventum) was entirely based 
upon the testimony of the following marginal notes in our MSS: 
A: hic desunt sex pagelle. B: deerant in exemplar: sex pagellae 
vetustate consumptae. E: hicdeest multum. in exemplari dicitur deesse 
sex paginas. A: hic est defectus uni’ folit cum dimidio. V: hic est 
defectus unius foltt cum dimidvo. Ven.: hic deficiunt quattuor parvae 
pagellae. C (or C*): multum deficit in exemplaribus quae reperiuntur. 
In D only 12} lines are left vacant and in H a space equivalent to . 
nearly αὶ of the treatise was apparently reserved for the subsequent 
discovery of the lost portions. The printed editions finally, up to 
that of Beroaldus, give a continuous text, without the slightest 
intimation of a lacuna. The identical statements of ABE are, of 
course, not so many mdependent witnesses, but they were all derived 
ultimately from a common source, the codex Hersfeldensis, which, 
we now know, was brought to Italy by Henoch of Ascoli about 1455,? 
16 pages of the original being still extant in the cod. Aesinus,® dis- 
covered in Iesi in 1902. ΒΒ specific information, if it was not added 
conjecturally by Pontanus, from whose copy B is directly derived, 
may reproduce the marginal note of the archetype exactly, but 
whether it was this codex or its parent MS which preserved the 
evidence justifying the number δὲς is no longer ascertainable. 

The determination of the extent of this large gap has, of course, 
considerably exercised the ingenuity of critics for a long time, but as 


1 Riv. di fil. class. XXIX, 262; Scoperti 141, 166. Cf. also Wissowa, Preface to 
the Sijthoff facsimile of the cod. Leidensis (B), pp. v—vii (1907). 

2 Decembrio, as he tells us himself, saw the MS from which he drew his information 
in Rome in that year. 

8 See Annibaldi’s admirable edition of this MS and Wissowa, op. cté. 
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the exact number of the pages of the archetype was unknown, all 
efforts in the above direction were necessarily as fanciful, as were the 
guesses at the content. All that is quite certain is, that the causes 
which made Greek oratory what it was were dealt with under the 
same point of view as in the discussion concerning Roman eloquence 
which follows the gap, this being made evident by the words ‘‘eadem 
ratio in nostra quoque civitate antiquorum eloquentiam provexit.’”’ 
Nevertheless, Brotier, whose slumbers were doubtless disturbed 
by the laurels of Freinsheim’s Livy, attempted a restoration of the 
lost text, ludicrous both in style and substance, and Habbe, on the 
basis of wholly unwarranted premises, fixed the extent of the gap at 
ὁ of the entire treatise, others indulging in still other conjectures. 
(For the details, see my Prolegomena to the Dialogus |xxxiv ff.) In 
this perplexity the note of Decembrio on the Dialogus unexpectedly 
came to our aid. It reads as follows: ‘Cornelii Taciti dialogus de 
oratoribus. Incipit ‘Sepe—retineat.’ Opus foliorum XIIII in 
columellis. Post hec defictunt sex folia. nam finit ‘quam ingentibus 
verbis prosequuntur. Cum ad veros iudices ventum.’ Deinde 
sequitur: ‘rem cogitare nihil abiectum, nihil humile.’ post hec 
sequuntur folia duo cum dimidio et finit: ‘Cum adrisissent disces- 
simus.’”’ 

As the MS from which Decembrio gleaned his information was 
written in double columns, a practice which had gone out of vogue 
in the fifteenth century, Sabbadini justly concluded that Decembrio’s 
MS was not an apographon of the Hersfeldensis but the original,} 
and he further calculated the extent of the lacuna as amounting to 
ἢ of the entire treatise? (14-++-24 =16:6). So far as I am aware, this 
calculation has been universally accepted; at all events, it has 
nowhere been called into question, and yet the surprisingly huge 
extent of the lacuna ought alone to have aroused suspicion. For as 
Messalla had only reluctantly, on the urgent request of Maternus, 
consented to continue the discussion along the lines designated by 
the same Maternus, and as the history of Greek eloquence, serving 
merely as an analogous illustration, cannot possibly have been 


10 was doubtless merely for the sake of conformity that the additions to the 
original 16 pages in the cod. Aesinus were also written in double columns. 

2 Op. cit.: ‘‘La lacuna comprende circa i ὃ dell’ intero (italics are mine) libro: a un 
di presso quattrocento righe di una ordinaria edisione di Lipgia.’’ 
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accorded a prominence disproportionate to the main design of the 
Dialogus, the problem as to what else could have been treated at 
considerable length, would be rendered still more perplexing than it 
had previously been. Happily for our peace of mind it turns out 
that Sabbadini’s arithmetic was sadly out of joint, for the wording 
of Decembrio leaves no doubt whatever that the text of the Dialogus 
in the codex Hersfeldensis contained 14+6+24=224 folia=45 
paginae in all. The loss (6 folia) sustained constituted, therefore, 
only between 4 and } and not ὃ of the entire treatise, more exactly 
12:45 = . 266 per cent. 

This gap is still sufficiently extensive to have included the close 
of Messalla’s speech and the discussion of Greek oratory. At the 
same time it effectively refutes the opinion of those who, though they 
also assumed a second lacuna after c. 40, 6 admovebant, of which more 
anon, nevertheless assigned all the intervening portion to Messalla, 
to the exclusion of Secundus. Right here, however, a difficulty, 
which even Wissowa! overlooked, arises in connection with the 
testimony of the MSS cited above. Decembrio, it will be recalled, 
speaks of folia; the MSS ABE, however, mention only six paginae or 
pagellae! There is no evidence, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
that these terms were ever employed as synonyms in the fifteenth 
century or earlier and, since Decembrio uses folia consistently and 
repeatedly in its proper sense, there is but one way out of the dilemma, 
and that is, to assume that the common source of ABE had inadver- 
tently substituted the possibly more familiar term pagina or pagella 
for folum. This explanation is all the more plausible, since even 
modern critics, like Habbe and Peterson, were guilty of the same 
error or, like Sabbadini, Annibaldi, Wissowa, and others, failed to 
notice the glaring discrepancy between the statements of the MSS 
and Decembrio now existing. 

While the unimpeachable testimony of Decembrio, based as it is 
on documentary evidence, enabled us to determine once for all the 
exact extent of a lacuna indicated in our MSS, thus disposing of a 
long-standing problem which would have remained insoluble without 
the accession of new material, the codex Aesinus, already referred to, 
renders still more valuable service in another direction. 


1 Op. cit., vii. 
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Students of the Dialogus text are familiar with the equally time- 
honored controversy regarding the justification of assuming a second 
lacuna at c. 40, 6, after the word admovebant, albeit there is in this 
case no indication in our MSS of a gap at this point. Heumann 
(1719), who was the first to notice the “hiatus,’”’ did not pursue the 
thought any further, going quite astray at that, in attributing the 
preceding portion to Messalla. As a matter of fact, internal reasons 
of irrefutable validity make it impossible to assign cc. 36-42 (c. 42 
finierat Maternus) to one and the same speaker.! That the failure 
of the MSS to indicate a lacuna does not militate against such a 
supposition, provided the character of the context imperatively 
demands it, is well known’ and in the present instance certainly 
Bentley’s famous dictum ‘“‘ratio et res ipsa centum codicibus potiores 
sunt”? can be accepted without compunctions of conscience. ΑΒ, 
however, the absence of external evidence still remained the one 
apparently insuperable obstacle to a more general acquiescence in 
the assumption in question, it was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that something might turn up which would explam how a 
lacuna could easily have arisen at c. 40,6 without leaving any trace 
of its existence. This highly welcome evidence is now furnished by 
the codex Aesinus. By its aid it can be demonstrated with all but 
mathematical precision, that cc. 36,1—40, 6 took up exactly 4 pages 
or two folia of the archetype, which implies that faces admovebant 
formed the last words, and non de otiosa the beginning of a page. 
Now nothing is a priori more natural than that a MS gap would be 
overlooked if an entire leaf had become detached, and this would be 
all but inevitable if the words preceding the lacuna, as happens to 
be the case here, also closed a sentence. If it be added, that the 
majority of modern critics have either failed or refused to recognize 
a lacuna, we can certainly not be surprised, that a mediaeval scribe 
did not divine its existence. To suppose, on the other hand, that a 
leaf was accidentally lost at the precise juncture, where the strongest 


1 See the full discussion of the subject in my Proleg. lxxv-lxxxii. Dienel, in his 
frantic efforts to maintain the identity of the speaker, takes refuge in the paradoxical 
hypothesis that Maternus-Tacitus intentionally indulged in a series of antinomies 
(alias irreconcilable contradictions). Not to mention that on this theory the otiose 
repetitions would still defy explanation, it is quite inconceivable what subtle purpose 
this early predecessor of Kant desired to subserve by so antithetical a process. 

2 See also Proleg. Ixxviii f. 
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of internal reasons pointed to an interruption of the context, would 
be a coincidence too marvelous for credence. It remains for me to 
show how the surprising result stated above was reached. 

The codex Aesinus has preserved, as already remarked, 8 folia 
or 16 pages of the archetype. They cover c. 13,2 munia—c. 40,6 
missum, of the Agricola, being written in double columns. The lines, 
of which there are thirty to the page, are of irregular length, very 
brief lines usua]ly marking the end of a chapter, though they occa- 
sionally also occur elsewhere. The chapters themselves, moreover, 
are more numerous than those of our modern printed text (26 as 
against 36, with.33 short lines). The Dialogus and the Suetonius 
fragment and cc. 1-13,1; 40,7 to the end of the Agricola had become 
detached from the archetype shortly after the time of Decembrio, 
who still had the intact MS before him. The Germania and the 
missing portions of the Agricola were, indeed, subsequently copied 
from it by another scribe, but the Dialogus and Suetonius fragment 
were not also added, possibly because these had already been sold or 
otherwise disposed of and then lost. 

Such being the history of the composition of the Aesinus and its 
archetype, so far as it concerns us here, it is self-evident that the 
still existing portions of the archetype may be taken as accurately 
representing the character of the Dialogus text as well, including all 
the peculiarities mentioned above. Now the length of a column line 
in the original text of the Agricola varies between 4.4 and 4.85 or 
of a double line between 8.8 and 9.7cm., the grand average being 
9.4 cm. An average page, therefore, contained 282 cm. (9.430). 
On the other hand, a full line of a Teubner text measures 8.5 cm. 
The entire length of the printed Teubner text, from cc. 36—40,6 
admovebant, is 1026.4cm., but as 1 cm. of this text is equivalent to 
1.1cm. of the archetype, the same amount of text covered 1127.94 
cm. in the MS. Dividing this total by 282, the number of cm. to a 
page, we find that cc. 36—40,6 took up 3.999, or exactly four com- 
plete pages in the codex Hersfeldensis. The quite insignificant frac- 
tional difference—it actually amounts to less than a single letter!— 
is amply accounted for by the aforesaid inequality of the lines in 
the archetype, which in the present instance, of course, eludes an 
even approximate calculation. : 
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Il. THE VALIDITY OF THE X FAMILY V. Y 


The apparently trivial notes in Decembrio’s diary not only give 
us exact information regarding the space occupied by the Germania, 
the Agricola, Dialogus, and the Suetonius fragment in the archetype 
of all our MSS, but they are also of no little value in deciding, what 
has hitherto been altogether overlooked, the vexed question as 
regards the respective authority of the X class of MSS now repre- 
sented by A (Vaticanus 1862) and B (Leidensis) and the so-called 
Y class which is generally made to include all the other MSS extant. 
Michaelis, as is well known, reached the conclusion that the former 
has preserved the better tradition, and his recension of the text was 
consistently constructed on that basis. Later editors did not, how- 
ever, follow in his footsteps, but have advocated with more or less 
fervor an eclectic method. The exhaustive discussion of the subject 
in my Proleg. cxxix—cxxxviii, concludes with these words: “ΤΟΎ 
family, albeit it has suffered at the hands of learned and unlearned 
scribes, represents as a body the purer tradition..... A does, 
indeed, faithfully reproduce its archetypon. But that archetypon 
must yield the palm to Y, which has proved itself to be more accurate 
In preserving what Tacitus must have written.’”’ This verdict has 
not been overthrown; on the contrary, it can now be shown, what 
no one could have suspected before the discovery of Decembrio’s 
notes, that the scribe of the lost MS X did not reproduce the codex 
Hersfeldensis as faithfully or as accurately as did Y, the parent of the 
other extant MSS. The 16 pages of the Hersfeldensis still extant 
would unquestionably have furnished superabundant proof of this; 
unfortunately, however, neither A nor B contains the Agricola. We 
are therefore confined to the few original passages which Decembrio 
copied from the archetype merely for the purpose, be it observed, 
of precisely marking the beginning and end of the treatises and in 
the Dialogus also the beginning and end of the lacuna. Happily 
these passages exhibit a number of most significant variants, which 
suffice to establish the statement made above. 

D. 35: rem cogitare nthil abiectum, nihil humile: Decembrio ex archetypo 
rem cogitant nihil humile vel absectum: AB 
rem cogitare nihil ἢ. nthil a.: o! 
1 = reliqui vel omnes codices. 
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That Decembrio found cogitare in his MS is made evident by the 
fact that he mistook nihil abiectum for its object, and in consequence 
omitted the words following, elogui poterat. That the effective 
anaphora represents the genuine reading is rendered certain by a 
Ciceronian parallel, De fin. 5.57: “nthil abiectum, nihil humile 
cogitant,’’ where, it will be noticed, not only the adjectives are in the 
same order as given by Decembrio, but we also have cogitare as their 
governing verb. This remarkable coincidence might at first glance 
suggest some causal relation between the two passages as the most 
plausible explanation of Decembrio’s reaaing. But such an infer- 
ence is open to serious objections. For what we know of the work 
of this Italian humanist makes it extremely improbable that he was 
so profoundly conversant with Cicero’s voluminous dialogue as to 
recall a phrase not intrinsically noteworthy, and that this untimely 
reminiscence then prompted him to make an arbitrary change of a 
passage which he cited, as he did eight others, for the purely technical 
reason pointed out above. It remains to suggest some plausible 
explanation for the unanimous reading of all our MSS. I can 
account for the transposition variant in no other way than by sup- 
posing, that nihil abiectum or nihil humile, having been accidentally 
omitted, owing to the anaphora, a frequent source of error, was 
subsequently placed above the line, XY inserting the words in one 
place, Decembrio in another, the archetype furnishing no clue to 
the original collocation. The habit of Tacitus in the Dialogus of 
inverting the order of synonyms in Cicero—my commentary fur- 
nishes very abundant illustrations of this practice—would to a certain 
extent favor the order given in the MSS. But be this as it may, it 
does not help the case of X, for the substitution of vel, though easily 
misread for nil, certainly introduces an inferior reading, while cogi- 
tant, found neither in Decembrio nor in Y, looks suspiciously like a 
deliberate attempt to round out the sentence syntactically. 

X fares no better in the following instances, where Decembrio, 
In agreement with Y, has alone preserved the genuine text. 

Sueton., p. 126 Rf.: Pisonem proconsulem: Dec. w, personalem: AB 

Sueton., p. 127: excandursset uf: Dec. w, excanduisse et ut: AB corr. ΒΣ 
(excanduisse ut et: C, excandursse: G) 

The wrong reading of AB is here shared by two inferior members of 

the Y class. 
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While the genesis of the above variants is easily understood, they 
prove, in spite of their apparent insignificance, the untrustworthiness 
of X, the last available example pointing still more emphatically to 
the same conclusion, for here the paleographical origm of the cor- 
ruption of X is more difficult to explain, the resulting unintelligible 
reading being far removed from the genuine text: 

Sueton., p. 127: conspectu: Dec. w, ypseum: A, tpseum: B 

It stauds to reason that as a rule a reading, whether right or 
wrong, if found in all our MSS, represents the text of the archetype 
and this inference is practically confirmed by some of the readings 
of Decembrio, although in this case the contingency that he too 
like any other scribe may have misread his copy, must, of course, be 
taken into account. The passages referred to are herewith appended, 
the question of their correctness being irrelevant to the present dis- 
cussion : 

Germ. 46 ext.: in medium relinquam (for the more usual tn medio). 
Agr. 46 ext.: oblivio obruet (for obruit, Haupt, edd.). 
Sueton., p. 101: rudis scilicet (for rudi, owing to scriptura continua). 
p. 100: nec in usu quidem, Dec.; ne in usu quidem, ὦ (a very fre- 


quent confusion). 

p. 126: cum cohibeant lictores (cum cohibente lictore, Stephanus 
followed by Reifferscheid). 

p. 177: M. insuper Brutum .... invocaret Regum (Absurd, 


legum, ὦ; the confusion between 1 and r is frequent) ac biber- 
tatis auctorem ac (Dec.; et, w) sindicem. 


MonicH 


STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Sreatron, and prepared 
under the supervision of Carn D. Bucx.! 


LABIAL TERMINATIONS III 


Words in -ry or -7& (also -rd)—in -rns or -πᾶτ, gen. -wev—in -πος and -πον, 
gen, -rov. 


By E. H. Srurtsvant 


Of the Greek words with stems in 7 two groups contain elements 
which, while originally mdependent stems, came to approach more 
or less closely the condition of suffixes. 

1. This is notably true of the well-defined group of words like 
ἀλλοδαπός and ποδαπός. According to the most widely accepted 
explanation they contain -azro-, identical with the second element of 
Latin longinquus, propinquus, and of Sanskrit praty-aiic-, praty-ac-, 
etc., while the 5 is the nominative-accusative neuter pronominal 
ending (cf. Latin aliud, quod, and the use of such forms as the first 
element of compounds in Sanskrit, e.g., tad-ojas-). Cf. Bezzenberger 
BB. 4. 337 ff.; J. Schmidt Pluralbtldungen 246, 397; Brugmann Gr. 
Gram.3 240, Ausdriicke fir den Begriff der Totalitdt 21, Grundriss' 2. 
54, 469 (not repeated in second edition); Tserepis Ta σύνθετα τῆς 
Ἑλληνικῆς γλώσσης 168 ff. It was once thought that the ὃ might 
also be inherited in ἡμεδαπός and ὑμεδαπός, in view of the Sanskrit 
compounds with asmad- and yusmad- as prior member. But since it 
has been shown that the latter are probably of secondary origin (cf. 
Flensburg in the work cited below and Richter IF. 9. 231 ff.), it is 
preferable to attribute the 5 in these words, as in παντοδαπός, 
τηλεδαπός, to the analogical influence of ἀλλοδαπός, etc. 

The identification of the Greek and Sanskrit types was adversely 
criticized by Nils Flensburg Ursprung und Bildung des Pronomens 
αὐτός 35 ff., who remarked that in the Sanskrit compounds the 
meaning is direction toward, not direction from as in Greek, and 
furthermore that the -anc- is never added directly to a pronominal 


1 See Introductory Note, CP. V. 323 ff. 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY VII, October, 1912] 490 
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stem but always to an adverbial form. While these differences are 
by no means insuperable objections to the comparison (on the mean- 
ing cf. Tserepis, loc. cit.), they undoubtedly weaken its cogency. 
Other explanations of ἀλλοδαπός, etc., none of which has met with 
favor, have been offered, e.g., by Flensburg, loc. cit., and by Fay AJP. 
28. 413.! 

The ordinary meaning of these compounds may be illustrated by 
ἡμεδαπός “nostras’”’ and ποδαπός “cuias.”? The latter word, how- 
ever, came to be used in the more general sense of ποῖος, and in this 
use it often appears as ποταπός (cf. Lobeck Phryn. 56 ff.; Rutherford 
128 ff.). The + may be due to the assimilative influence of the 
voiceless mutes preceding and following (so Schweizer Gramm. der 
pergamenischen Inschriften 107), or to the analogy of such words as 
πότε and πότερος. 

That ἐχθοδοπός had a more general meaning from very early 
times is shown by Homer’s ἐχθοδοπῆσαι; but the 6 seems inexplicable 
unless we suppose that the word once belonged here. The o instead 
of a may be in part the result of assimilation to the vowels before 
and after it, and in part to association with such words as χαροπός 
and δόλοψ,. 

2. The root om- ‘“‘see’”’ (I.E. og¥-) appears commonly as final 
member of compounds in four forms: -o, -w (fem. -w7ris), and -o7ros, 
-wiros (fem. -7rn).2 On the supposed appearance of the same root 

1{A still different explanation, which has occurred to the undersigned as a possi- 
bility perhaps worthy of consideration, may be mentioned here. The words are to 
be analyzed ἀλλο-δαπός, ro-3arés, etc., and were originally possessive compounds, 
accented ἀλλό-δαπος, etc., like ἀλλό-δημος, ἀλλό-φυλος. The second element is a 
derivative of the root seen in δάπτω, Lat. daps, which is iteelf an extension of a simpler 
root dé, da. For the whole group of cognates, cf. Walde Lat. Etym. Worterbuch 8.0. 
daps. We should of course assume none of the various specialisations of meaning seen 
in δάπτω, δαπάνη, daps, etc., but rather start from the more original sense of ‘‘divide’’ 
(Skt. dati ‘‘divides,’’ ddna-m “division, pasture’’), so that -δαπος would mean “‘divi- 
sion, district, region,’’ with much the same semantic development as δῆμος. The 
origin of the words becoming obscure, owing to the absence of a simplex *3aros, they 


came to be accented on the final and inflected with three endings after the analogy of 
the great mass of uncompounded oxytone adjectives.—C. Ὁ. Bucx.] 


2 The forms -oras and -wras are almost entirely confined to a few personal names. 
Homer’s εὐρύοπα, nominative, accusative, and vocative, was certainly not primarily 
an d-stem. According to J. Schmidt's well-known explanation (Pluralbildungen) it is 
in origin a substantive neuter n-stem. It is also possible that the word was originally 
evptoy, and that the accusative was employed for the metrically impossible nominative 
and vocative after the analogy of such epithets as rededrryepéra. The vocatives 
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with suffixal value in certain Sanskrit formations, cf. J. Schmidt 
Pluralbildungen 398 ff., Brugmann Grundriss? 2. 1. 13, 482. 

In a few words the root has a verbal force. Homeric εὐρύοπα 
probably means “‘far-seeing.”” The phrase κατ᾽ ἐνῶπα equals ἐν ὠπῇ. 
περιωπή “wide view,” Hom.,+, occurs in Thuc. 4. 87 in the sense 
of ‘“‘circumspection, consideration,’”’ and thus stands in close relation 
to dialectic ἀπέρωπος = ᾿ἀπερίωπος “inconsiderate,” of which Phry- 
nichus says (Praep. Soph. 10. 18 de Borries): ἀπέρωπος" onpaive 
ἀναιδής, σκληρός, τραχύς, οἷον ἀπερίοπτος καὶ ἀπερίβλεπτος, ὃν οὐκ 
ἄν τις περιωπήσαιτο διὰ τὴν ἀηδίαν. καὶ ἀπέρωπον οἷον τραχὺ καὶ 
ἀνατεταμένον. ἐπωπή occurs in Aeschylus, and ἐσωπή in Oppian. 
Hesychius cites from Aeschylus ἀμφίσωπος" περίωπος. Sophocles’ 
τηλωπός “seen from afar” finds an echo in τηλῶπις, Orph. Arg. 
903. We should group here also πρόσωπον and μέτωπον. 

The meaning ‘‘eye” appears, for example, in the second member 
of ἑλίκωψ',, Hom., χαροπός, Hom., +-, δεινωπός, Hes., poverny, Aesch., 
μαρμαρωπός, Eur., ὀξυωπός, Arist., μονωπός, Call., μελανωπός, Opp. 
An easy semantic shift gives the meaning “‘hole,’”’ which appears in 
Homer’s δίκτυον πολυωπόν and στεινωπὸν ὁδόν. In classic and 
later Greek the noun ὀπή meant “hole,’”’ and compounds with this: 
sense ended in -ovres and -ὁπη; ἡμίοπος “with half its holes,” of a 
flute, Anacr., ἐνόπη ‘‘earring,’’ Soph., διόπη ‘‘earring,” Ar., δίοπος 
‘‘with two holes,” Poll., +-, μετόπη, Vitruv., +, ἔσοπος = ἔσοδος, inscr. 

The meaning ‘‘face’’ is found in εἰσωπός, εὐῶπις, Hom., κελαινώψ,, 
Pind., δυσωπεῖσθαι ‘‘be ashamed,’ Plat., -Ε (cf. the personal name 
Δύσωπος), and probably in σκυθρωπός “sullen,” Aesch.,+. The 
meaning “‘face” is often generalized into ‘‘appearance,’” as in οὔνοπι 


κυνῶπα, Hom., and xapiréra Orph. H., may be explained in a similar way, although 
*xurdp and *xapirmy would be possible in dactylic verse. For κελαινώπαν, Soph. 
Ai. 954, there is a variant κελαινῶπα from which the vulgate reading may have arisen 
by contamination with the equivalent form κελαινωπόν. The dative rarverwry in an 
inscription of Roman times may be referred to a nominative “πανεπωπεύς, and 
Hesychius’ ἐπώπει may as easily be emended to ἐπωπεῖ as to éwaéry. Eustathius’ 
phraseology clearly betrays the fact that his βοώπης and γλαυκώπης are coined on the 
basis of βοῶπις and yAavcOris. 


1The variant dwrépwros in Aesch. Cho. 600 has rightly been rejected in favor of 
drépwros; but this was not the only passage that Phrynichus had in mind, for he cites 
also the form ἀπέρωπον. 


2‘*Having the appearance of” is equivalent to ‘‘appearing as,’’ and the latter 
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πόντῳ, Il. 23. 316, υἱὸν τερατωπὸν ἰδέσθαι, h. Hom. Pan. 36, χρυσῶπα 
θύρσον, Eur. Bacch. 553, χιονωπὸν ἐέρσην, Nonn. D. 17. 43. 

All four forms of the root occur in compounds at all periods, but 
not with equal frequency. -ozros is chiefly confined to the common 
word χαροπός, personal names, and words which have the meaning 
“hole.” -w yy (feminine -wms) is common at all periods and occurs 
in all uses. 

In regard to the two other forms, however, there is a marked 
difference between Homer and later Greek. In Homer -of is a 
favorite form and -ῶπος is extremely rare; we meet πρόσωπον, 
μότωπον, εἰσωπός “in sight of,’’ πολνωπός “with many holes,” the 
river name ᾿Ασωπός, and the problematic ἄνθρωπος, but no word of 
the. type afterward so common. In later authors words of the 
Homeric type olvoy ‘“‘wine-colored” disappear except for a very 
few literary survivals. Instead we have such words as olywy, Soph., 
+, and οἰνωπός, Eur., +. The earliest word in -wiros to carry the 
meaning ‘“‘appearance”’ is τερατωπός, ἢ. Hom. Pan. We occasionally 
meet apparently new words in -oy until late times, but in many cases 
there is evidence that they are really very ancient; some of them are 
used as ethnica or mythological proper names in the early period, 
others are related to pre-Greek place names, and for others still 
either high antiquity or foreign origin is suggested by their obscure 
etymology. 

3. Now the forms -of and -wy (feminine -wms), which stand 
beside each other in Homer, show m a number of words a remarkable 
usage which, with rare and doubtful exceptions, is not shared by 
-o7ros and -wiros. In prehistoric times -of and -wy came to be used 
with the value of a suffix in cases where none of the proper meanings 
of the root is apparent. Some words of this sort make their appear- 
ance late, but in several such cases we have indications of their 
antiquity; and the fact that the usage is not shared by -w7ros, later 
the most common form of the root, makes it probable that new words 


meaning might also easily develop from the passive use of the root in τηλωπός “seen 
from afar.” Perhaps we should assume both processes. 

ἀστραπή : ἀστράπτω (cf. uncertain etymology) came under the influence of our 
compounds, and yielded ἀστερ-οπή, Hom.,+, which was understood as ‘‘star-like.’’ 
This led in turn to dorepwrés. Homer’s στεροπή and Sophocles’ orépoy seem to imply 
form of ἀστήρ without prothetic vowel. Otherwise Boisacq, Prellwits, and references. 
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with -of and -wy as a suffix were not formed in the historic period. 
We therefore treat the phenomenon separately from the weakening 
of compounds in -# and -w7rds in historic times (see pp. 428 ff.). 

The most noteworthy use of the suffix is in the names of animals. 
κόρκωψ' “ὁ long-tailed ape,” Manil.: κέρκος “tail” is shown to be 
very old by the mythological Képxwzres. κερκώπη “a long-tailed 
cicada,’’ Ar., +, may be much later. κώνωψ Batrachom., Aesch., + 
“mosquito” is probably a derivative of κῶνος *“‘sting”’ (Prellwitz; 
Spiegelberg KZ. 41.131, thinks it may be an Egyptian word). δρύωψ, 
a bird, Ar.: δρῦς seems to recur in the ethnicon Δρύοπες and the 
Homeric personal name Δρύοψ. oxddrop “mole,’’ Ar., +, is derived 
from σκάλλω. The bird name ἀέροψ, Hesych., Schol. Ar. (Ionic 
ἠέροπος, Anton. Lib.), seems to contain the stem dep- (Ionic ἠερ-) 
“air.” Hesychius has also depomds: xoydsds. EAd(A)o (also 
ἔλλοπος, ὅλοψ', ἔλαψ), an epithet of fishes and a kind of fish, is prob- 
ably to be connected with the obscure ἔλλός which occurs twice as 
an epithet of fishes. κνώψ' “beast,” Nic., edcevanp- θηρίον, Hesych., 
and κνωπεύς “bear,’”’ Hesych. are connected with κνώδαλον “wild 
animal,”’ Hom., +. κινώπετον, Call., +, is a contamination of this 
base with κινόω and ἑρπετόν; κινωπηστής, Nic., shows the influ- 
ence of ἑρπηστής. Macedonian κυνοῦπες (-εκυνῶπες) apxrot, 
Hesych., exhibits a popular derivation from κύων κυνός. ceic-o is 
probably the correct reading for Hesychius’ sdcoy: ποιὸς ἰχθῦς, for 
which Herwerden, s.v., suggests σείσωψ. If δενδροκόλωψ' “picus” 
is the correct reading in Epiph. Physiol., the word must have been 
changed from *devdpoxdray (cf. δρνοκόλαψ', δρυοκολάπτης) through 
the influence of the words m -wy, as pdvery, Ael., for Paeonian 
μόναπος surely has. The base of πάρνοψ “locust” appears in 
Hesychius’ gloss, πρανώ" ἀκρίς. The writer has discussed this word 
with its variants πόρνοψ', xdpvoryp, ὀκορνός, etc., m CP. VII. 235-44. 
The first element of πηνέλοψ,, a kind of duck, is not found by itself, 
but it seems to recur in the proper name Πηνέλεως (cf. Πηνελόπη, 
Πηνελόπεια; see Solmsen KZ. 42. 232). 

Other animal names are ἀνθόλοψ' “antelope,” Eust. Hexaem., 
γεργέροψ' or yepyédoy (cf. γεργέρος- βρόγχος, Hesych.), and pupri- 

1 MS, xuvodwes: ἄρκτος. Hoffmann, Maked. 43, reads κυρουπεύε' ἄρκτος on 


account of the gloss, κρνωπεύς ἄρκτοι ἔνιοι xvovwets. But why is this a better 
parallel than x»wy ? 
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Awy, Hesych., and the bird names évroy (probably onomatopoetic), 
ἔροψ' (which Fick, KZ. 43. 132, thinks a by-form of ἀέροψ), εἴροψ, 
μέροψ, and aoxandwras (cf. ἀσκάλαφος). χηνάλοψ' is a modifica- 
tion of χηναλώπηξ. 

Next in importance are a few words of pathological import. 
ὕδρ-ωψ, Hipp., +, means ‘the watery disease, dropsy” (=depo¢) 
or “a watery, dropsical person” (=vdepexcs). In the latter sense 
we have also the feminine ὑδρωπά in an Epidaurian inscription. 
μώλωψ' ‘weal’ is an extension of *#woA- cognate with OB. mozolt 
“‘weal,”’ Russian mozdlt “callus” (Zupitza KZ. 37. 398). ὑέλοψ,, a 
running sore near the eye, Acta SS., appears to be connected with 
veXos, though the development of meaning is not clear. With this 
should be compared ὑελόπη, vitium in accipitribus, Demetr. Cpol. 
νώψ' ““purblind” may be a genuine compound, *ve-ay “not seeing’ 
(nearly so, Liddell and Scott; cf. Brugmann Grundriss* 2. 1. 106). 
For other medical terms that are true compounds of -w¥ see p. 431. 
The etymology of «vay “blind” is unknown. 

With these words came to be associated αἱμάλωψ', αἱμαλωπίς 
‘“mass of blood, a blood-shot place,’’ Ps.-Hipp., ++, which is com- 
posed of αἷμα -- λώψ' χλαμύς. Hesych., and means properly “‘ blood- 
coat.”’ A pendant of the latter is ayy-Awy ‘a blood-shot place at 
the corner of the eye,’’ which Galen incorrectly analyzes as ἄγχι + 

-oy, -w functions as a suffix also in the following. Hesychius’ 
δόλοπα: κατάσκοπον, μαστροπόν, and δολῶπις “treacherous,” Soph., 
are derived from δόλος “trick, craft.”” Their antiquity is shown by 
the Homeric Δόλοπες. μόλωψ' (or wero) “ bonus.cantor,”’ CGL., goes 
with μέλος. péo(o)oy “ yoke thong,”’ Hesych., a variant of μέσσαβον, 
Hes. (see CP. V. 341), is derived from μέσος. vddwy “vitriarius,” 
Pallad., comes from ὕαλος “amber,” later “glass,”’ Hdt., +. θυμά- 
Aen, Ar., +, is defined by Suidas as of ἀπολελειμένοι τῆς θύψεως 
ἄνθρακες ἡμίκαυτοι. I propose to read θυσίας for the ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, 
θύψεως, and to connect Guparwoy with θυμέλη “altar.” A similar 
variation between e and a before ἃ appears in ὕελος :ὕαλος, μύελος : 
panos, etc. αὐγέλωψ' “wild oats,’’ Theophr., ++, seems to be con- 
nected with aly:Aos, an herb, Theocr.,+. Cuny, /F. 26. 21 ff., 

1 This etymology enables us to determine the gender of Awy as masculine. 
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shows that αὐγέλωψ', a kind of oak, is a compound of afy- (cognate 
with Latin aesculus, Eng. oak) and a pre-Indo-European word of 
the Mediterranean region which appears in Latin as tlez. Cuny 
considers Macedonian ἵἔλεξι a Latin loan word; but we must 
reckon with the possibility that it is the original Greek form, and 
that -/Awy has been influenced by the words in -wy, particularly by 
αὐγίλωψ “wild oats.” κύνωψ, a plant and a sea-polyp, may 
originally have been a genuine compound. On «dAdo see espe- 
cially Boisacq. . 

The recognition of the suffix -oy, -οΨ' relieves us of any need for 
the time-honored but none the less absurd translation of Hera’s 
epithet βοῶπις by “ox-eyed.”’ The word is parallel with δελφένιος 
and λυκεῖος of Apollo, ἕππιος of Poseidon, etc. Hera’s sacrifice is 
regularly a cow just as her consort’s victim is a bull. We have still 
to explain the occurrence of the word in Homer as an epithet of 
mortal women. Two possibilities suggest themselves. A number 
of local cow goddesses may have become, for Homer’s day and class 
(cf. Wide in Gercke and Norden’s Einlettung 2. 191 ff.), ordinary 
women of the heroic age. From them the epithet may have been 
extended to others. On the other hand, the whole point of the 
usage may be the ascription to mortals of the proper epithet of a 
goddess. 

The connection between Athena’s epithet γλαυκῶπις and her 
attribute, the night-owl (γλαῦξ), has been recognized by many; 
e.g., Furtwiingler in Roscher’s Lexicon 1. 678; and L. Meyer, Gr. 
Etym. 3. 69, is led by the obvious parallelism with βοῶπις to translate 
“‘owl-eyed.”” In Homer γλαυκῶπις means ‘to whom the owl is 
sacred;” in later Greek, as L. Meyer, loc. cit., has pointed out, the 
word was associated with the adjective γλαυκός quite in the usual 
modern fashion. 

The frequent use of -of, -wy, etc., in ethnica of northern Greece 
has been discussed by Fick BB. 26. 238 ff. Several of them, like 
Δόλοπες and Δρύοπες, are identical with adjectives already men- 
tioned. The Ἕλλοπες lived about Dodona, which was also called 
Ἕλλα and Ἑλλοπέα; the same people are called in our text of the 


1 Hesych., ἴλεξ' ἡ πρῖνος ὡς 'Ῥωμαῖοι καὶ Μακεδόνες. Hoffmann, Maked. 42, points 
out that the alphabetic order guarantees this spelling. 
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Iliad (16. 234) Σελλοι, for which Fick plausibly proposes audi δὲ 
σ᾽ Ἕλλοι σοὶ ναίουσι. Ἕλληνες is a parallel derivative from the 
same primitive. ΓΑλμωπες may be derived from ἄλμα. Δουρίοπες 
(also a city Δουρίέοπος)1 is dialectic for *Awplozres : Δωριεῖς, Δωρές, etc. 
Fick mentions Mépozres beside the bird name and the problematic 
epithet of the same form, ᾿Αέροπες beside adpoy, Καριωποί-Ξ 
Kapwrro/, and Κασσωποί the most ancient form of which, probably, 
is preserved in Kdoowrres, the name of a fort in Macedonia which 
was repaired by Justinian. To these we should add the mythical 
AiOlorres, Κέρκωπες, Κύκλωπες, and also Κρῶπες, the old name 
of the Attic deme Kpwmd. For ethnica, etc., which are genuine 
compounds, see p. 432.2 

No doubt the use of -oy, -wy as a suffix originated in the gradual 
semantic fading of certain compounds, but as the process lies wholly 
in the prehistoric period it is impossible to say precisely what words 
were concerned in the change. It is perhaps worth while to call 
attention to several Homeric compounds whose prior members do 
not occur independently in the same form. These words must have 
been associated on the basis of their final element and a certain 
similarity of meaning with words like olvoy, μῆλοψ,, and ἑλίκωψ; 
while the obscurity of their prior members must have caused them 
to be left as simple words rather than as compounds. The first 
element of (¢)#voy, an epithet of bronze, is unknown (see Boisacq 
8.v., and references, and Wood JF. 22.170; Charpentier, KZ. 40. 452, 
fails to account for the initial digamma). Possibly it is to be recog- 
nized in ἤνις, an equally obscure epithet of cattle, which may be 
read either with or without digamma (otherwise Kretschmer KZ. 31. 
343). vapoy, another epithet of bronze, may contain a cognate of 
Skt. nitlas “dark, dark blue” (Benfey Wurzeller. 2. 53). *nrrepoy 
which is to be inferred from ἠπεροπεύς, ἠπεροπεύτης “‘deceiver”’ 
especially ‘‘deceiver of women,” and ἠπεροπεύω “‘cajole,’’ is probably 

1 The spelling Aevp- in Strabo 7. 326 f. and Livy 39. 53 is corrupt if the etymology 
is correct. 

2 It will perhaps be objected by some that certain of these ethnica as well as 
several words in the preceding paragraphs are not Greek at all. It has seemed best, 
however, to include here all words which the Greeks themselves are likely to have 
associated with the group under discussion; especially as most of the borrowed 


words have evidently been assimilated in form to those containing inherited -oy or -wy. 
This point will be touched upon in a later article in this series. 
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to be connected with ἥπιος ‘gentle, kind” (L. Meyer Gr. Etym. 1. 
609; for other etymologies see Boisacq s.v. and references) through 
an adjective *7repos. 

The existence of a special feminine in -ὠπὶς for words in -of or 
-woy undoubtedly stands in some relation, whether of cause or of 
effect, to the development of the stem into a suffix. At any rate, in 
historical times, the compounds in -of and -w¥ are in this respect 
sharply differentiated from other consonant-stem compounds such 
as those in -τρέψ,, -πλήξ, and -φύλαξ, and in the same way they are 
brought nearer to such pairs of suffixes as -ἔδης : -é and -rap, 
-τήρ : -τρίς. 

4. The semantic fading of the later compounds in -ώψ᾽ and -ωπός 
can be traced in some detail. The meaning ‘having the appearance 
of the prior member,”’ which we noticed on p. 422, was weakened 
into ‘‘like,’”’ as in Eur. El. 949: 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔμοιγ᾽ εἴη πόσις 
μὴ παρθενωπός, ἀλλὰ τἀνδρείου τρόπου. 


Similarly in Plato Legg. 802 E ἀρρενωπός is opposed to θηλυγενής. 
A further weakening parallel to that seen in Eng. -ly is exhibited by 
Dion. H. Comp. 23: εὔφωνά τε εἶναι βούλεται πάντα τὰ ὀνόματα καὶ 
λεῖα καὶ μαλακὰ καὶ παρθενωπὰ . .. , where the last word means 
simply ‘maidenly.’”! 

When the prior member is an adjective the compound means no 
more than the adjective alone. Pindar’s (P. 1. 18) κελαινῶπιν 
vedéXay can be nothing but a black cloud. Empedocles’ στερεωπός 
does not differ from στερεός. κοιλωπός and εὐρωπός, Kur. I.T. 263 
and 626, are equivalent to κοῖλος and εὐρύς respectively. ἀγριωπὸν 
ὄμμα, Eur. H.F. 990, cannot be distinguished from ἄγριον ὄμμα. 
Similarly ὄμμα φαιδρωπόν, Eur. Or. 894, equals dupa φαιδρόν. 
Hesychius’ φίλωψ" . . . . φίλος allows no force to the final member 
of the compound. In Eur. Or. 260f.: 

ai κυνώπιδες 
γοργῶπες ἐνέρων iepiar, δειναὶ θεαί, 

1The rendering of such words in their full etymological value has long been a 
favorite device of translators for securing the vivid colors of our more florid modern 


style. Thus Roberts (p. 235) translates the above ‘“‘words ... . soft as a maiden’s 
face,’’ and even (p. vii) ‘words soft as a maiden’s cheek’’! 
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κυνώπιδες and γοργῶπες must be parallel, but we can hardly make 
both of them refer to the eyes; the former means “dog-like, shame- 
less,” and the latter ‘“grim.’” In later writers we have ἀργωπός 
(of ivy), σκολιωπός, αἰθρωπός, ξανθωπός, γογγυλωπός, μελανωπός. 

The other meanings, too, sometimes merge in this colorless sense. 
σκυθρωπός is properly “sullen-faced,’’ but it came to mean no more 
than σκυθρός which it finally supplanted. τυφλώψ', Nic., properly 
means ‘‘blind-eyed,” but that amounts to no more than “blind.” 
Similarly arawy, Synes., is equivalent to ἀλαός; and, st as ἀλαός 
means “dark” in Ap. Rh. 2. 259, so ἀλαῶπις, Emped. 49 Diels, and 
ἀλαωπός, Nonn. Jo. 9.14, have that meaning. ἀλ(α)ώψ' appears as the 
second member of νυκτάλωψ;, Ps.-Hipp.,-+, which Galen, Lex. Hipp., 
defines as ‘‘6 τῆς νυκτὸς Gdads.” For the form compare ἀμβλωπός 
beside ἀμβλυωπός. A similar loss of a final vowel appears in 
Hesychius’ ἄξωπες" ai Enpad ἐκ τῆς θεωρίας, if this contains ἄξωος. 
Euripides’ (H.F.111) δόκημα νυκτερωπὸν ὀνείρων is strikingly similar 
to Aeschylus’ (Pers. 176) νυκτέροις ὀνείρασιν. ἀντωπός and ἀντῶπις 
probably meant in the first place “looking directly opposite’ (cf. 
ἀπέρωπος, πανεπώπης [7], and especially the verb ἀντωπέω). They 
came, however, to be merely equal to ἀντίος as in Eur. 1.4. 584, 
ἐν ἀντωποῖς βλεφάροισιν. Similarly κατωπός is cited from the 
Hippiatrica not only in its full value, κατωπὸς δὲ γένεται καὶ λελνπη- 
μένος, but also in a weaker use, ὀφθαλμοὺς ὄχουσιν ὑποδεδυκότας 
καὶ κατωπούς. 

The second member of the compounds discussed in the last three 
paragraphs has a force similar to that of adjective-forming suffixes 
like «és. That they were sometimes felt as suffixes is indicated 
by the persistence of feminines in -wms and the occasional use of 
feminines in -7. χαροπός is regularly declined with three termina- 
tions. We have besides Severn, Hes., σκυθρωπή, Hipp., Ephor., 
Plut., οἰνωπή, Ps.-Hipp.,+, ἀρρενωπή, Luc., and στενωπή, Tzets2? 
ὑδρωπά, IG. 4. 952, indicates a dialectic adjective of three termina- 
tions equivalent to Attic-Ionic ὕδρωψ' “dropsical.” It is likely that 


2 The full etymological force of the compound is retained in Hesychius’ γοργώψατο" 
πικρὸν ἔβλεψε and ἐ(γ) γοργώψατο" γοργὸν καὶ φοβερὸν ἔβλεψεν. 


2Lobeck, Phryn. 105f., noted the unusual frequency of feminines in -ἤ from 
compounds in -wwés, but did not see the significance of the phenomenon. 
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many other feminines in -7 from adjectives in -ωπός have been 
‘‘corrected”’ out of our texts. 

It is in accentuation that the words in -w¥ and -w7ros differ most 
widely from other compounds. Although most of them must be 
classed as possessives, nearly all are oxytone. The two groups must 
be considered separately. 

Herodian’s rule for -wrros is as follows (1. 188. 3 ff. L.): 

"Ere ta ἐπιθετικὰ σύνθετα τῷ ὦ παραληγόμενα ὀξύνεται αἱματω- 
πός, κελαινωπός, πολυωπός, οὐωπός, τηλωπός, χαρωπός, μελανωπός, 
πελιωπός. 

Of special significance is πολνωπός, because it is opposed not only 
to the usual recessive accent of possessives but also to the tendency 
of πολυ- in compounds to receive the accent whatever the meaning 
of the compound (see Herodian 1.233 L.). If this word was oxytone 
it is safe to assume that accent for nearly all compounds in -wards in 
the classical period. 

That the accent did not originally fall upon the final syllable in all 
compounds in -wzro- is indicated by the few recorded exceptions and 
by the analogy of the compounds in -wy. μέτωπον and πρόσωπον 
were firmly established before the tendency to oxytonesis began. 
The recessive accent of ἀπέρωπος as well as the apocope may be 
dialectic. Aeschylus’ ἀμφίσωπος and περίωπος, Hesychius’ definition 
of it, may have been too remote in meaning from the other com- 
pounds to share their change of accent. The two other prepositional 
compounds in -wros, ἀντωπός and κατωπός, were much closer to the 
type (see p. 429). 

Of the words in -wy, Herodian says (1. 247. 20 ff. L.): 

Τὰ μέντοι ἐπιθετικὰ ὀξύνεται ὑπεσταλμένων τῶν ὑποπεπτωκότων 
κυρίοις ἢ τῶν ἰδιαζόντων: μονὼψ' ὁ μονόφθαλμος, κελαινώψ',, τυφλώψ, 
γλαυκώψ “γλαυκώπες δράκοντες," evanp “εὐῶπα mapedy” παρὰ 
Σοφοκλεῖ, “εὐῶπες᾽" παρὰ Λυκόφρονι, παραβλώψ' “παραβλῶπές 7’ 
ὀφθαλμώ.᾽" τὸ δὲ ἑλίκωψ καὶ ὁ pia ὁ μυὸς ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔχων καὶ 
νυκτάλωψ᾽ βαρύνεται, ὥσπερ τὸ Κύκλωψ καὶ κέρκωψ' ὁ δόλιος καὶ 
ἴωψ ὁ ἰχθῦς. ἣ 

ἑλίκωψ and xépxwy are earlier than the tendency to oxytonesis. 
The same may be true of covwy, which was no longer felt to belong 
to the group after the primitive κῶνος lost the meaning “sting.” 
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The medical terms ὕδρωψ, μώλωψ, ὑέλωψ',, αἱμάλωψ, ἀγχίλωψ, 
νυκτάλωψ, ἡμεράλωψ', μύωψ, ἀμύδρωψ' may indicate that Ionic did 
not agree with Attic in this respect. ὑάλωψ;, in Palladius’ scholia 
on Hippocrates, points in the same direction. A number of other 
exceptions are traditional. ' 

The change in accent falls before the classical period,' at about 
the same time that -wy and -w7ros gained the meaning “ appearing 
like,” which in Homer belonged solely to -oy. It is likely, then, that 
the fixing of the accent was due to some group or groups of oxytones 
with this meaning. As long as the words in -wy and -wros were felt 
as compounds they were likely to be influenced by the compounds 
in -εἰδής (cf. every, εὐωπός : εὐειδής, πυρωπός : πυρειδής, αἱματωπός : 
αἱματειδής, etc.). The adjectives in -ἰκός (e.g., ἀρρενικός :ἀρρενωπός, 
χιονικός : χιονωπός) would have more and more influence as the 
words in -wy and -απὸς drew away from the other compounds 
and as their meaning became more vague. Identity of termination 
may have given the words of the type of ἀλλοδαπός and ποδαπός 
some influence upon the compounds in -w7ros. 

As the meaning of the word-finals -# and -ωπός faded it was 
often necessary to use more explicit elements in their place, and these 
tended to usurp the whole field. In the meaning “face,’’ compounds 
in -πρόσωπος begin to encroach upon those in -w7ds as early as the 
sixth century (εὐπρόσωπος, Simon.), and with Pindar and Aeschylus 
the earlier type ceases to be productive except in the weaker meaning 
“‘appearing like, like.’”’ Similarly, the meaning ‘eye’ came to be 
expressed by the more explicit words -οφθαλμός (μονόφθαλμος, 
Hdt., μελανόφθαλμος, Hipp.) or by -duparos (μονόμματος, Aesch., 
μελανόμματος, Plat.). 

For the moment -ώψ' and -w7rds, now little else than adjective- 
forming suffixes, seem to have been more productive than at any other 
time. On this pomt, however, our record is probably misleading. 
The very fact that -ὦψ' and -w7ds are such favorites with the trage- 
dians is evidence that they were already a trifle archaic. Aris- 
tophanes gives us the other side of the picture: the only word of 
the class which appears first in his writings is μορμορωπός, an imitative 
epithet of Aeschylean ῥήματα Sdea. 


1 Of course we cannot be sure enough of the traditional accent of reparwwés, ἢ. 
Hom., and δεινωπός, Hes., to make them the basis of a more exact chronology. 
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After the classical period words in -wf and -w7ros as well as those 
in -o -o7ros are almost wholly confined to proper names and to 
poetry. Only a few well-established forms like yapomds and σκυ- 
Opwirds, and στενωπός in the sense of “angustiae”’ continued in general 
use. οἰνόπη, the name of a variety of grape, Pollux, and μαλώπη ,Ϊ 
the name of a variety of mallow, Pliny, were probably intended to be 
unusual formations (cf. our advertizing names Wheatena, Malta Vita, 
Rolled Avena). Other words, too, when occurring in late prose are 
archaistic; e.g., éyyedverds, Luc., ἀρρενωπός, Procop. Hist. Arc. 4. 

5. Many of the ethnica and place names in -οἾ", τόπος, -o7n, -wy, 
-w7ros are genuine compounds; e.g., Οἰνῶπες, Νώροπες, a Paconian 
people, KocAarro/ (so named from their country *KocAewrds, cf. Κοέλη, 
an Attic deme, etc.; see Fick BB. 26. 240), Νησώπη, an island near 
Lesbos. Others are merely special uses of adjectives or common 
nouns, as Μέτωπον, the name of several promontories, ’Evrarrn, an 
early name of Acrocorinth, and Κωνώπα, a swamp and a town in 
Aetolia. Διόπη and ’Evdrn, in Arcadia and Messenia respectively, 
probably contain ὀπή “hole,” as do the corresponding common 
nouns. (For the suffix -oy, -wyf in ethnica, see pp. 426f.). If 
᾿Ωρωπός and Εὐρωπός are pre-Greek names as Fick thinks (Vor- 
griechische Oritsnamen 21, 111), they have been hellenised, the 
former in part, the latter thoroughly. 

The personal names? stand in close relation to the place names; 
e.g., Addo : Δόλοπες, Olvoy and Οἰνώπας : Οἰνῶπες. On the 
other hand they have many points of contact with the true com- 
pounds as Δεινώπας : δεινώψ' ‘‘fierce-eyed” and Εὐῶπις, Εὔωπος, 
Εὐώπη : εὐῶπις “fair of face,’”? and with the obscured compounds 
as Μελάνωπος, Μελανώπη : μελανωπός. It is impossible in many 
cases to distinguish between the several types. A large proportion, 
but by no means all of them, belong primarily to mythology. 

Most of the personal names are so clear that they need not be 
cited. @/oy is probably parallel with Θεόπη rather than a nickname 
for Θεόπομπος or the like, as Fick-Bechtel, 144, imply. Κοθώπα is 
connected with κοθώ: βλάβη, Hesych., and the prior member of 
κόθουρος “‘dock-tailed.” Fick-Bechtel, 162, derive Κινώπη from 


1 Lewis and Short write malépe; but Ps.-Apul. has wrEN. 
2 See Fick-Bechtel, pp. 404, 420, 460, 294. 
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κινόω. Αἴσωπος was originally equivalent to αἴσιος “auspicious.”’ 
Méwoy and Μόψοπος seem to be extensions of Μόψος. 

Letronne, Rev. Arch. 2. 485 f., considered Κλεόπας, New Testa- 
ment, Luke 24. 18, a shortened form of Κλεόπατρος, and tried to fix 
its declension by his conjecture, Κλεοπᾶτος (K.COTTATOC Gau, 
KACOTTATOC Lenormant), in CIG. 4934, an inscription of Philes 
in Egypt. There is no evidence that the epigraphical form has any 
connection with our Judaeo-Christian name, and it seems more 
natural to make the latter parallel with the other proper names in 
-dras. Cf.the variants Κλεώπας and Κλέοπορί( ἢ). Πηνελόπη is to 
be connected with mnvéA-ow, a kind of duck, and with Πηνέλεεως 
(see p. 424). 

Νιόπη for Νιόβη, on an Attic vase, is due to the influence of the 
names in -όπη (Meisterhans® 77. 3). Πέλοψ and Κέκροψ are 
obscure. The latter at least is probably not Greek (Fick Vorgrie- 
chische Ortsnamen 130). 

One is tempted to recognize dy ‘“‘voice” as the final member of 
Καλλιόπη, the name of a Muse, ᾿Ϊμερόπη, the name of a Siren (but 
᾿Αγλαόπη, the name of another Siren, evidently belongs to the pre- 
vailing type), and Κρότωπος (if this contains κρότος). Since, how- 
ever, ὄψ᾽ “‘voice” occurs with certainty in very few compounds, it is 
safer to assume in personal names only the root -o7r- “866. Fick- 
Bechtel find cases not only of dy “voice”? but also of ὀπή “hole” 
and of éra, but there is no need of doing so, except for a smgle 
word. βορβορόπη, Hipponax’ epithet of a courtesan, is ostensibly 
fashioned after the personal names in -όπη, but it contains an 
obscene pun upon ὀπή. 

6. A few remarks may be added on the other words in -7r7, -πος, 
etc. In the great majority of those which make up our lists π᾿ is 
obviously a part of the root. Whether it represents original p or a 
labial-velar g* or has arisen in other ways (e.g., by metathesis 
in σκόπτομαι : Lat. specio) does not concern us here. On the 
interchange of πὶ with 8 and φ, cf. CP. VI. 208 ff. 

The compounds in -κόπος were discussed by the writer in CP. 
III. 436 ff.! It should have been noted there (Ὁ. 438) that Kaibel 


1 The conjecture Matyocopi in Ammianus Marcellinus 15. 5. 4, which was there 
supported, has now been adopted by Clark at the suggestion of Heraeus. 
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emends Δημόκοπος (Sophron 128) to δημοκόπος, and thus makes the 
latter word four hundred years older than its earliest recorded occur- 
rence (Dion. H. 5.65). For that would make δημοκόπος the earliest 
word of its type, instead of πορνοκόπος (Menander) as the writer 
assumed. The emendation, however, contradicts the explicit testi- 
mony of Eustathius, 1112. 12, the only authority for the fragment, 
and, in fact, destroys the point of his remark. Eustathius is explain- 
ing that the nickname Μύριλλα was given to a certain Δημόκοπος on 
account of a distribution of μύρον; whereas Kaibel would make 
Μύριλλα an ordinary personal name. It is true that there is no other 
personal name in -xo7ros, but a less violent emendation would be 
Δημόδοκος. If that is what Sophron wrote, the change to Δημόκοπος 
was probably made by someone who noticed that the act described 
was characteristic of a δημοκόπος. 

ἵππος is from I. = E. *ekuo-s (Lat. equos, Skt. devas) and contained 
8 suffix -uo-, but it had long since lost all connection with other words 
formed with this suffix. The especial frequency of ἵππος in personal 
names, as of its cognates in Indic and Iranian names, is well known; 
the full extent of this, so far as the word constitutes the second 
element, is shown by our lists. They contain (including several 
names of doubtful authenticity which are marked [?] in the lists) 
67 names in -ππὴ (-crr7ra) and 221 in -er7os. The total number of 
different names, exclusive of feminines for which the corresponding 
masculines are quotable (e.g., Μενέππη beside Μένιππος), is 236, 
while the corresponding total in Fick-Bechtel is 158. 

Our lists contain the following metaplastic compounds of the 
stem ποδ- “foot”: τρέπος, τετράπος, ἀελλόπος, ἀρτίπος, μικρόπος, 
ὠκύπος, Μελάμπος, Οἰδέπος, σάραπον (?).! The o-stem is due to pro- 
portional analogy from the nominative -πός (from -ποδ-ς, with -ποδ- 
from the oblique cases; cf. Sommer, Griech. Lautstudien 17). But 
only secondary connection with ποδ-, due to popular etymology, is 
to be seen in νήλυπος “bare-foot” (νηλέπους, Soph.,+) from ve-+ 
ἦλιψ, a kind of shoe, and probably in πούλυπος, πώλνπος, πουλύ- 
πους, πολύπους beside m@Auy (cf. Ahrens Gr. Dial. 2. 167 ff., 
Hoffmann Gr. Dial. 3. 421). 


1QOn the accent see Herodian 1. 188. 23 ff., 2. 66. 37f. 1. Μελάμπος in Pind. 
Paean 4. 28 is thus accented in the papyrus. Aeolic σάραπον must of course have had 
recessive accent. 
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There is no sufficient evidence of an Indo-European suffix -po- 
or -4"0, such as would yield Greek -7ro-. Cf. Brugmann Grundriss* 
2. 1. 386, 474 ff. Certain Greek words have the appearance of con- 
taining a 7-suffix, but they are too few and doubtful to establish the 
existence of such, and are probably to be explained otherwise. 

fey: φάος, Hesych., contains a root increment seen also in zra- 
φάσσω, Lat. faz, facula, Lith. zvake “light,’’ etc. (cf. Walde s.v. facies). 
KoANnY : κωλῆ, κῶλον, etc., is formed with -n7- : Lat. apis, according 
to Boisacq 8.v. κὥλον (but?). τολύπη ‘‘clew of carded wool” was 
plausibly connected by Fick, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1894. 247, with τυλίσσω 
“twist, roll υρ,᾿᾽ τύλος “knot,” etc. The second element seems to 
reappear in οἰσύπη “fatty dirt extracted from wool’ and οἰσυπές 
“tuft of greasy νοῦ]. The source of this -v7n, τὑπις is not clear 
but it is probably a stem rather than a suffix. 

μαστροπός beside μαστρο-φός : μαστήρ shows the influence of 
compounds in -tporos (see CP. VI. 206). λέσπος beside λίσ-φος : 
λισσός has been assimilated to λιπαρός, etc. (see CP. VI. 202). 
Αλθηπος, the name of a mythical king of Troizen, beside "AXOn-dos 
or "AXOn-dov, a district in Troizenia (cf. CP. VI. 205 f.) shows dissimi- 
lation of aspirates. χαλεπός : OB. zili “bad,” ete., may come from 
*yare-fos (Prellwitz s.v.) by the same process. No doubt the 
ambiguous verb-forms χαχεπτω, χαλέψω, χαλεφθείς, etc., con- 
tributed to the change (cf. κάπη : éyxados beside ἐγκάπτω, on which 
see CP. VI. 210). 

σάρπους. κιβωτούς. Biduvol δὲ ξυλίνους soli Hesych., is prob- 
ably not a Greek word, and so Prellwitz’ comparison with σαρ-γάνη 
and σορ-ός should be rejected. ἀστραπή, ἀστράπτω, etc., have often 
been connected with ἀστήρ, ἄστρον (see Boisacq s.v. herpari) , but 
the etymology is not convincing. 

The source of the 7 in the following words is still obscure. τάρπη, 
ταρπός, ταρπάνη ‘“‘wicker-basket”’ seems related to ταρσός “crate, 
basket.” ἀγαπάω, Hom.,+-, from which ἀγάπη LXX,+, is a back 
formation, is perhaps connected with ἄγαμαι, ἀγανός, but Prellwits’ 
comparison of the final element with Skt. pd- “‘protect”’ is not con- 
vincing. πόρπη “brooch” cannot be separated from πεέίρω “pierce.” 
Is it formed after the analogy of some congeneric word with radical a 
(ἐνόπη “earring” is hardly an adequate source) ἢ 
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WORD-LISTS? 
WORDS IN “Τὴ OR “πὰ 


ἀγάπη, LXX, +[VII. 435. 
᾿Αγάπη, P. 


σήπη, LXX (with vv. 11.), Aq. 
(Hatch and Redp.), + 


t wevdo-, Wagner Carmina Graeca ft Aémy, sign. inc., Schol. Procl. in 


Med. Aev. 141. 6. 
avro-, Jo. Mon., + (Th.). 
Παντ-, IG. 14. 826. 35. 
αὐτ-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 
ἀζάπα, Hesych. 
θάπα, Hesych. 
κάπη, Hom., + [VI. 210. 
Κάπαι, P. 
παυσι-κάπη, Ar. fr. 310 BL, + 
βου-κάπη, Herodian 1. 304. 18 L., 
Hesych. 
λάπη, Diphil. 4. 381 Mein.,+ 
{7 ἀλάπη, CGL. 2. 151. 24; ef. Klein 
Rh. M. 24. 297. 


Εὐ-νάπη, P. 
ἀπάπη, Theophr. H. P. 7. 7. 1, etc. 
Tt év-rpawy, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). 
ἀστραπή, Aesch., -+[VII. 435. 
Τ᾽ Αστραπή, Schol. Eur. Phoen. 3, 
Plin. 35. 96. 
t dorpawyn=dorpa8y, Anon. Walz 
Rhett. 8. 668 [VI. 208. 
Φάπη, i. 
oxern, Hdt., + 
Kara-, P. 
tro-, Steph. Mon. Act. 89. Mart. 
3. 6* F. 
ῥηπαί, Ps.-Didym. ad 1]. 4. 254. 


Plat. Tim. 1. 462. 14 Diels. 
ἐν-ιπή, Hom., + 
T ἡμι-κοίπη, Inscr. Comptes rendus 
de l’Acad. des Inscr. 1866. 384. 
(VI. 211. | 
ῥιπή, Hom., +[VI. 210. 
᾿Ῥίπη, P. 
“Ῥῖχαι, P. 
es Plin. 37. 150 (with vv. 


ΠΩ. SGDI. 2580. 46. 

κάλπη “gallop,” Plut., + 

κάλπη ‘“‘cinerary urn,” LXX 4 
Mace. 3. 12 (v. 1. κάλπιν), Plut. 
Marcell. 30 (v. L. κάλπιν), Hdn. 
3. 15, 16, etc.” 

KdAwn, P. 

σάλπη, Epich. 63 Kaib., + 

Tt’EAwy, Jo. Malal. Chron. 117 

T SriAwa, IG. 14, 668 I 8. 

Στίλπαι, P. 

cAxn, Ion 10 p. 734 Nauck, Achaeus 
19 p. 751 Nauck, + 

ὄλπα:" ἡ ἐλπίς, Hesych. 

"Ody (also "Ὅλπαιρ), P 

δόλπαι, Hesych. 

μολπή, Hom., + 

Μόλπη, P. 

Εὐ-μόλπη, P 


1 For the method of arrangement, the meaning of abbreviations, etc., see footnote 
in CP. V. 343f. The only important deviation from the practice there described is 
the addition of references to the discussion of labial stems in CP. V. 326-42, VI. 
197-215, VII. 420-35. These references follow the citations of Greek authors and 
are set off by the sign [, e.g., xdwy, Hom.,+[VI. 210. 


2 That this, not κάλπις, was the regular form in the κοινή is shown also by Mod. 


Gk. κάλπη “ballot-box,”’ κάλπαι “election.” 


STupiIEs IN GREEK Novun-FORMATION 


καμπή “ἃ bending,” Aesch. fr. 30 
Nauck, -+- 

κάμπη “caterpillar,” Ps.-Hipp. 21. 
471 Kuhn, Arist.,+ 

κάμπη" κῆτος, Epich. 194 Kaib.,-+ 

Κάμπη, Ρ 


πή 
ἀνα-, Heron Al. 196. 20, 23 Schéne. 
ovy-, Xen. Eq. 1. 8,+ 
ἐπι-, Hdt.,+- 
wept-, Hipp. Art. 2. 175 Kahlew. 
σκωληκο-κάμπη, Eucholog. (Th.). 
Ἱππο-κάμπη, P. 
πιτυο-κάμπη, Plin. 23. 62, Diosc.,+- 
λάμπη, primae diei horae nomen ap. 
Aegyptios (Th. Add. vol. 5). 

λάμπη = λάπη, Acsch.,+ 
Λάμπη (also Adw(x)n), Ρ 
Tpdpan, P. 
ὄμπη, Call. fr. 123, 268 Schneid. 

f xoAv-xopan, late Bys. (Du Cange). 
πομπή, Hom.,-+ 
Ildpuwy;' P. 
-πομπή 

δια-, Thuc.,-+ 

ἀνα-» Polyb.,+ 

παρα", Xen.,+ 

va-, African.,+- 

pera-, Ps.-Plat. Ep.,-+ 

ἐπι-,) Poeta de Herb. 

περι-, Schol. Aesch. 

éx-, Thuc.,-+ 

ft ovp-, Ditt. Inser. Gr. Or. 309. 11. 

ΤΘεοπόμπη, IG. 2. 763 I 12. 

ἀπο-, Isocr.,-- 

προ» Xen.,-+ 

werpo-, VV. LL. (Th.). 

do-, Simoc. 

Evropurn, P. 
Odvprn, P. 
ὀπή, Ar.,+[VII. 422. 
-ὅπη 
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"AyAa-, P. 
*Pod-, P. 
xapdéayn=% κάρδοπος, Ar. Nub. 678. 
Θε-όπη, P. [VIT. 432. 
t@e-, place name, Act. SS. Mai 
2. LIV D. 


Καλλι-, P. [VII. 433. 

t Nedwn, Meisterh2 77. 3 [VII. 483. 
᾿Αγρι-όπη, P. 
Aapt-, P 
Κασσι- P. 
"Ayre, P. 

xowy, Ps.-Arist.,-+- 
δια-, Hipp. 2. 9. 12 Kthlew,+ 
ἀνα-, Epicur. p. 7 Usener,+ 
dvrava-, Ps.-Arist. 
wapa-, Aesch.,-+ 
xara-, Theophor., + 
dy-, IG. 4. 1484. 292, Bion Borysth. 

ap. Diog. L. 4. 50,+ 
ovy-, Dion. H.,+ 
éxt-, IG. 4. 1484. 235, Theophr., + 
wep-, Thuc.,+ 
dyri-, Strabo, + 
éx-, Polyb., + 
wapex-, Ps.-Galen 14. 438. 10 Κύμη. 
t ὠμο-κόπη, Georg. Sanginatius de 
Part. Corp. Hum. 17 Darem- 


berg. 
ἀπο-, Aesch.,+ 
xpo-, Bion Borysth., + 
t xopro-, pap. Tebt. 337. 21. 
σκοπή, Aesch., + 
Σκόπη P 


1 For the accent, see Herodian 1. 338, 26. 
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-σκοπκή κατα-, Terpander ap. Poll. 4. 66,- 
ἀνα-, Timon 6]. 1 Diels. μετακατα-, id. ib. 
xara-, Soph.,-+ pera-, Eur.,-+- 
ἐπι. LXX,+ Καλλιτρόπη, P. 
ἀρχιεπι-, Epiphan. 3. 131. 2 Dind., ἐπι-, Thuc.,+ 
+ ἢ Ἔπι-, IG. 2. 1838. 
ft πτωχοεκι-, Basil. (Koum.). wept-, Semon., + 
wepe-, Simoc. 7. 12. 3. "Apde-, P. 
προ-, Thuc.,+ éx-, Aesch.,-+ 
προσ-κοπή, Polyb., + wapex-, Ps.-Dem. Phal. 84,-++ 
᾿Αλ-όπη, P. éy-, Soph., + 
Πηνελ-όπη, P. [VII. 424, 433. ἀπο-, Aesch., + 
ὑελ-οπή, Demetr. Cpol. (Du Cange) two-, Plut.,+ 
[VII. 425. xpo-, Democr. 181 Diels, + 
κλοπή, Aesch., + torpord: dorpary. Πάφιοι, Hesych. 
-όπη προσ-τροπή, Aesch.., + 
Παν-, P. wepuxar or Philodem. (L. and 8.) 
Par-, P. μετ-όπη, Vitruv.,+ 
éy-, Soph. fr. 51 Nauck. t? KAuvr- (or KaAvrixzy; ΜΗ. 
Ἐν- P. [VII. 432. κλύτοππος), Apollod. 2. 7. 8. 2. 
ἐν-οπή (: évéxw), Hom.,+ Apv-, P. 
Παρθεν-όπη, P. Evpv-, P. 
oiy-, Poll. 6. 82 [VII. 432. “Arrn, P. 
ῥοπή, Aesch., + Adx(x)n (= ee 
"Porn, P. "Ilwrdx(x)n, P 
Xap-drn, P. Ἵππη, P. 
"Aep-, P. -ἰππη 
Mep-, P. ? Λαβίπα, SGDI. 4585 a 5. 
Ἵμερ-, P. (VII. 433. t NaBiwra, SGDI. 4583 Nachtr. 
Παμμερ-, P. | TTopy-, SGDI. 4603. 
στερ-οπή, Hom.,+[VII. 423. {Φειδ-, IG. 2. 836. 17. 32. 
Srep-, P. Mud¢.d-, P 
ἀστερ-οπή, Hom.,-+ [VII. 423. Ῥοδ-, P. 
᾿Αστερ-όπη, P. Κυδ- (Boeotian Kovéd-), P 
"Op-, P. t Zovd-, IG. 7. 3530. 
BopBop-, Hipponax 110 Bgk.  ἐΤ᾿Αγηδίτπα (=‘Hynv-), IG. 4. 571. 
[VII. 433. ᾿Αγαῦ-, P. 
Kop-, P. "Av6-, P. 
ἰσορ-ροπή, Greg. Nyss. (Th.). Eav6-, P. 
τροπή, Hom.,+ Κενθ-, P. 
daa-, Polyb., pap. Tebt. 1. 27. Nuc-, P. 
104,+ "AdAx-, P. 
ἀνα-, Aesch.,-+ "Apx- (or 'Apy-?), IG. 4. 734; P. 


wapa-, Eur.,+ TAavc-, P. 


Srupies IN GREEK Noun-FORMATION 


[4 


Mevad-, P. 

ἐ ἘἜθελ-, IG. 7. 3498. 52. 

Φιλ-, P. 

Καλλ-, P. 

ὕΛαμ- (or Anp-’), P. 

‘Epp-, P. 

t Xpep-, IG. 7. 1505. 

Av-, P. 

"Ayar-, P. 

Maarv-, P. 

Mer, P. 

Κλην- (= *KAw-), Ρ. 

t Ay-, SGDI. 3140 a. 

Φαιν-, P. ; 

Τ᾽ Αναξ-, Ditt. Inser. Gr. Or. 1. 
264. 10. 


Zevé-, P. 
Awé-, P. 
t Xap-, IG. 2. 758 BI 11, 1776. 
‘Yxep-, P. 
‘Hp-, P. 
t Xap-, IG. 2. 754. 9, etc. 
@app-, IG. 2. 4257. 
t’Opp- (= *"Opo-), IG. 7. 2313. 
Kip-, P. 
Πυρ-, P. 
Aap-, P. 
-, P. 
ft ’Epac-, IG. 4. 952. 122. 
} @pac-, IG. 2. 3533. 
Terco-, P. 
“Hyno- (also ᾿Αγεισ-), P. 
Aivyo-, P. 
Μνησ-, Ρ. 
t Tao-, IG. 2. 2714. 
*"Apo-, P. 
t? @epo-, Ditt. Inser.Gr. Or. 264. 13. 
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Λυσ- P. 
Xpve-, P. 
t Swo-, IG. 2. 836. 89, etc. 
t Srpar-, SGDI. 4578. 2. 
t Xyr-, IG. 7. 2835. 
t’Avr-, IG. 7. 3272. 
T’Apwr-, IG. 2. 983 I 5, ete. 
? KAur- (or Κλυτόχη; MS. xAvrow- 
wos), Apollod. 2. 7. 8. 2; P. 
Ev-, P. 
Πσλυ-, P. 
"Apy-, P. 
Τ᾿ Ὀρυκόππα, SGDI. 5024 A 24. 
tworra (Cretan for πομπή), SGDI. 
5075. 32. 
t Aovrwa, Justinian ap. Chron. Pasch. 
627 Dind. 
δρύππα, Plin. 12. 130, + 
στύππη, Varro ap. Gell. 17. 3. 4, + 
ἅρπη “‘kite,’”’ Hoin., + 
ἅρπη ‘‘sickle,’’ Hes., + 
*Aprn, P. 
δάρπη, Hesych. 
ΤΕ ύ-κάρπη, IG. 14. 826. 15. 
Μάρπη, P. 
odpwy, V. 1. in Arist. H. A. 6. 8. 534 
a 9, Schol. Vat. in Artem Dion. 
Thrac. 195. 22 Hilg. 
τάρπη, Poll., Hesych., + (VII. 435. 
Εὐ-τέρκη, P. 
ὅρπα, Hesych. 
Ὄρπα, P. 
ἀγγόρτη (MS. -wys), Hesyeh. 
πόρπη, Hom., + (VII. 435. 
ἵστορπά-ε ἀστραπή (Arcadian), 
Hesych. 
"Eviorn, P. 
οἴσπη, Hdt. 4. 187 (v. 1. οἰσύπη). 
yvrn, Herodian 1. 338. 9 L., + 
Κορδύπη (Boeotian Κορδούπα), P. 
κύπη, Herodian 1. 338. 9 L. 


1 Pherecydes ap. schol. Eur. Phoen. Schwarts emends to Aayaciweny. Δημίππην 


seems preferable; of. Δάμιππος. 
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Κύπη, P. 
7ἐγ-κύπη, Heliodor. ap.Oribas.(Th.). 
λύπη, Aesch., + 


xappo-, Jo. Climac. 804 B Migne. 
τολύπη, Soph. fr. 997 Nauck, - (VII. 


435. 
ὃ ἐκνύκη, Galen Lex. Hipp. 
Ῥύκαι, P. 
"Αρύπη, P. 
γρύπαι" al νεοσσιαὶ τῶν γυπῶν᾽ οἱ δὲ 
γύπαι, Hesych. 
τρύπη (also τρῦπα), Hesych. 8.0. 
παραπλασμός, + 
οἰσύπη, Ps.-Hipp. 22. 860 Kihn, + 
[ΝΠ]. 435. 
τυπτή, Hom., + . 
rin 
λα-, IG. 2. 834 ὁ I 64, 71=Ditt. 
Syll. 587. 200, 207, SGDI. 2502. 
106, Strabo, + 
xapou-, Timocl. 3. 607 Mein., + 
ποδο-κτύπη, Luc. 
ἐν-τύπκη, CGL. 2. 246. 18. 
orepvo-, Heaych. 8.ν. orepvaia. 
porxo-, Hesych. 
oxy, Ap. Rh., + 


torw-xwry, Poll. 1. 103. 
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UA 


-ώπη 
xepx-, Ar. fr. 40 BL, + [VII. 424. 
Kepx-, P 
Λυκ- P. 

λώπη, Hom., + 

?dAwrd: ἡ ἀλώπηξ, Hesych. 
Καλ-ώπα, P. 

T? ἀσκαλώπη, CGL. 3. 319. 24. 
ἵμαλ-ώπη, Plin. 20. 222 [VII. 432. 
Moe\av-wrn, P. 
éy-wrn (due to Homeric ἐν ὠπῇ 

“palam”), Nic. Th. 227. 
Ku-own, P. [ὙΠ]. 432. 


? ἀναστρ-ωτή, Plat. 
tT Tavp-wwa, IG. 14. 255. 
Etp-wan, P. 
Μυρ-ώπη, P. 
ΤἸσωπή (=cwry), Call. in pap. Oxy. 
7. 1011. 102, 255. 
t Swr7, Emped. 123. 3 Diels. 
ἐσ-πή, Opp. 
Νησ-ώπη, P. (VIL. 432. 
? προσ-ωτή (or érwry ?), Hesych. 
Κασί(σ)ώπη, Ρ. 


-ώπη 
Mer-, P. 
Mapavr-, P. 
t Murr-, IG. 2. 4001. 
“y-, P. 
Εὐ-, P. 
μυ-» Hesych. 


WORDS IN -πῆς OR -πᾶς, GEN. -ποῦ OR “πὰ 


σατράπης, Xen.,-+- 
ἄρχι-, Ps.-Nicod. 2. 6,-+ 
ἐθνο-, Theod. Prodr. Catom. 285, 
361. 
ἀρχιπερσο-, Nicet. Eugen. 5. 341. 


γαυσάπης, Varro L. L. 194. 4 G. and 
S.+ 
t Sxéwas, IG. 4. 1504 I 25, 
κατω-βλέπας (catoblepas), Mela 3. 
9.9, Plin. 8. 77. 


Srupies IN GREEK Novun-FoRMATION 


tAiwas, Herodian 1. 56. 6, 2. 654. 
3 L. 
ὀπίπας, Hesych. 
παιδ-, Ath.,-+ 
γυναικ-, Eust. 
xapGey-, Hom.,-+ 
dpper-, Eust. 
?oly-, v. 1. in Ar. 
awupp-, Ar.,-+- 
᾿Αντίτας (or ᾿Αντιπᾶς; see Schulze 
KZ. 40. 409), P. 
σάλπης, Archipp. 2. 722 Mein. 
Εῤ-μέλπης, P. 
Στίλπας (or Στιλπᾶς), IG. 9. 1. 527. 
δορν-μόλπης, Hesych. 
Λάμπης, P. 
ἸΠάμπας, Herodian 1. 56. 6, 2. 
654. 3. 
γλωσσοκηλο-κόμπης (Or -κόμπος 7), 
Comici ap. Eust. 1689. 41; see 
Nauck Phil. 6. 425. 


4 


-ὅπας 

"AyAa-, P. 

Topy-, Herodian 1. 56. 7, ete.; P. 

Κλε- P. [VIT. 433. 

t Aiht-, pap. Tebt. 2. 337. 19. 

"Aype-, P. 

Tp-, P. 

στηλο-κόπας, Herodicus ap. Ath. 
Σκόπας, P. 

Ilapvy-orns, P. (VII. 238. 
ae : (Χαρόππηι), Ditt. Syll. 


Στερ-όπης, P. 

φοινικο-στερόκπας, Pind. 

βαρν-ὅόπας, Pind. 

εὐρύοπα, Hom.,-+- (VII. 421 f. 
ἅππα, das, Call.,+ 
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wam(x)as, Hom.,+ 
Ζευγ-ίππης, Diod. 19. 106. 
t Δαμ-ἔέππας, IG. 9. 1. 403. 3. 
Σίππας, P. 
Θρεψ-ἔππας, P. 
Στύππης, P 
σιγ-έρπης, Call. 
{7 ἀγασοπέρτης, Hesych. 
Τόρπης, Ρ. 
"Exc, P. 
t Xape-, IG. 13. 3. 1416 Suppl., 1450 
Suppl. 
Θευ- P. 
ΓΓύπας (or Tvwas), Priene Inschr. 
313. 188. 
@apvras, P. 
ψελιο-τρύπης, Hyperech. (Th.). 
αὐλο-τρύκης, Stratt. 2. 764 Mein. 
τύπης, Hesych.,+ 
-ὦπας,-ὠπῃς 
Topy-, Ρ. 
TKAe-, Act. SS. Sept. 6. 157 Β 


? κελαιν-ώπας, Soph. [VII. 422. 

Δειν-» P. [ΝΠ]. 432. 

Οἱν- (or Οἰνώνας), P. [VII. 432. 

κυν-ῶπα (voc.), Hom. [VII. 422. 

Bo-, Eust. (VII. 422. 

? éw-, Hesych. [VII. 422. 

Tt? wavex-, inscr. Mitth. 24. 358 
(VII. 422. 

Bup-, P. 

xaper-, Orph. H. [VIT. 422. 

Ὄκτ- P. 


HORACE SERM. I. 6. 115 AND THE HISTORY OF 
THE WORD LAGANUM 


By B. L. ὕλαν 


In the sixth satire of the first book Horace is defending himself 
against the charge that he is an upstart and shows that this is false, 
that his friendship with Maecenas was of Maecenas’ own choosing, 
that he has no desire to enter high society, and that he is content 
with his simple life. He loves his lowly estate because he can do just 
as he likes and no one pays any attention to him. He travels in 
simple style, walks along the streets and through the market, pricing 
vegetables, wanders through the forum at night, watches the fortune- 
tellers, and 

inde domum me 
Ad porri et ciceris refero laganique catinum 

If Horace sees fit to weave into his poetry the names of the simple 
foods of which he partakes, surely it does not indicate unpardonable 
pedantry to wonder what the nature of this humble repast is to 
which he betakes himself. It is this question that this paper attempts 
to answer. In so doing we are naturally led to a discussion of the 
word laganum used by Horace, its earlier history in Greek, and its 
fate in the Romance languages. 

We may dismiss at once the foolish suggestion of Ouwens quoted 
by Fritsche! that Horace changed off and had porrum one day, cicer 
the next, and laganum the third! It is evident that one meal is 
referred to and that this was served on one platc. But are we to 
understand three different, separately prepared foods on one plate, 
as we often speak of meat and potatoes, or a concoction of the three ? 
Most readers probably would think of three separately cooked foods 
—if they thought about the matter at all. For the thoughts of most 
of us are as far remote from the vulgar realities of life when we 
read Horace as they well can be. His foods are apt to be surrounded 
with the romantic halo which surrounds the ambrosia and nectar of 
the gods. This is perhaps reflected in the notes of the editors. 

1 Horatis Sermones (1875). 
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‘‘Fritter, vetch, and leek,” translates one editor, probably not think- 
ing of the foods those names represent. 

The editors in general do not commit themselves on the question 
of one dish or three, thus giving the impression that separate dishes 
are meant. Kiessling’s words are more explicit, showing that he 
had the latter interpretation in mind: “Die Mahlzeit ist so einfach 
wie moglich: Gemiise, Kichererbsen mit Lauch und eine Schissel 
Plinsen’” (italics are mine). To me, however, it seems that a con- 
coction is meant, and the nature of the concoction depends on the 
meaning of laganum—for the meaning of porrum, a leek, allied to the 
still plebeian onion, and of cicer, chick-pea, more like the vulgar bean 
than the pea, is quite clear; but for laganum, as used in the Horatian 
passage, we find the following meanings: Harper’s Dictionary calls 
it a ‘“‘kind of cake made of flour and oil,” while various editions call 
it pancake or fritter. Of the Germans, Kiessling translates ‘‘ Plinsen”’ 
(fritter); Orelli-Mewes (1892) ‘‘Plinsen, Pfannkuchen”’; Saalfeld,? 
“Ein dimner Olkuchen, Olplatz, in Ol gebackene Plinse, als Speise 
fir Armere.’”’ In his “‘Haus und Hof’’ (p. 82) the same author calls 
it “Pfannkuchen, ein dinner Olkuchen, eine Olplinse, von Armeren 
zur Speise gew&hlt.’”’ Wickham (Horace, 1891) has the note: 
“‘lagant described by the Scholiasts as a thin cake of fine flour served 
with pepper sauce. It would resemble modern Italian macaroni.” 

It will be seen that all seem to imply that laganum has no culinary 
connection with porrum and cicer, and that there is some diversity of 
opinion about the meaning of laganum. 

Let us consider the first point first. Certainly Horace’s language 
is entirely in favor of the view that the three articles were cooked 
together: “1 come back home to my pot of leek, peas, and laganum.”’ 
It is characteristic of the humblest life to cook together whatever 
one happens to have. If a suitable meaning can be found for 
laganum, surely everyone will be willing to accept the argument 
that one dish is meant. Of course pancake or fritter will not do.’ 
Wickham’s interpretation of something like macaroni is the only 

1 Edition of Horace, 1884, and repeated in the 4th edition by Heinse (1910). 

2 Tensaurus ttalograecus. 

8 Lambinus, who in his commentary on Horace defends the reading lachant instead 


of lagani, points out the absurdity of the latter reading if the word is to be taken in 
the sense usually given. 
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possible one of those suggested and it is the one that I had decided 
upon before seeing his note or that of the Scholiast. Wickham bases 
his interpretation on a careful rendering of the Scholiast’s words, 
without thought of the concoction. I base mine on the concoction 
itself, for the combination is still a favorite in central and northern 
Italy, going under the name of minestrone, ‘‘big soup.”’ It is a simple 
dish but a delicious one, and one cannot blame Horace for being 
disinclined to give it up for the fancy foods of polite society. Mutne- 
strone is a thick soup containing some form of pasta, like macaroni, 
chick-peas (cect =cicer), or beans (fagiuolt, though these are not so 
good), green vegetables, and onions. The leeks would take the 
place of the vegetables and onions. 

We have then a very plausible explanation of the line if we can 
justify the meaning. given to laganum. There is a fair amount of 
evidence in addition to the Scholiast’s note as interpreted by 
Wickham. The meaning of the word elsewhere in Latin and Greek, 
the meaning of its derivative artolaganum, the analogy of other 
words, and finally the modern history of the word are of help. 

In Greek the word is quoted by Athenaeus (110a) from Aristo- 
phanes in the sense of bread or cake, in a passage in which the texts 
of Aristophanes read πόπανα (Eccles. 843).! In another connection 
Athenaeus quotes a passage from Matron in which it is used, but 
does not define it. Elsewhere he uses it as a generic word for a 
thin dough or paste. Ἑλκύειν λάγανον means to stretch out 
the dough—corresponding to our ‘‘roll out the dough”: (648a) 
εἶτα σήσαμον λευκὸν τρίψας μάλαξον μέλιτι ἡψημένῳ καὶ 
ὅλκυσον λαγάνια δύο. Here λώγανον is used for something like a 
thin pie-crust. In 6476 the phrase ὅλκυσον λάγανον (made of 
lettuce juice, wine, flour, spice, lard) is used in a recipe for a 
kind of doughnut.? Hesychius defines λάγανον as a kind of dry cake 
of flour fried in oil (thus a kind of pancake) or as ‘‘loaves 
moistened with oil.”* Photius and Suidas give similar definitions. 

1 The Graeco-Latin glosses (Corpus Gloss. Lat., ed. Loewe-Goets, III 314) give 
πόπανα lagana. 

2The Latin-Greek glosses (C.G.L. II 199, 50) give tracta, λάγανα. Tractum 
means a piece of dough stretched out. 


3 This fits the use of the word in the Greek and Latin translations of the Old 
Testament; see below. 
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In Latin too the word is used of any kind of thin dough baked, 
fried, or boiled. A gloss (C.G.L. V 505) speaks of it as a kind of 
thin and broad pants, first boiled, then fried in oil (apparently a 
kind of dumpling).!. The various passages in the Vulgate (Ezod. 
29:2; 29:23; Lev. 2:4) indicate merely that some sort of thin bread 
or cake is meant. In Apicius 4. 2, the word has a meaning similar to 
that in Athenaeus, a kind of thin paste used as a layer. Celsus 8.7 
says that a person with a broken jaw should take liquid nourishment 
for a long time, and then should take laganum and similar foods until 
the jaw is completely healed. Evidently laganum here means 
something very similar to macaroni, and not a baked or fried cake 
or loaf. Caelius Aurelianus (Chron. ii. 13.177) uses the word in a 
similar sense. In 2, 22, Celsus distinguishes foods as “lenes’’ and 
‘“‘acres.”” He includes laganum among the former, and manifestly 
uses it as a very wide term, meaning any kind of dough made of 
grain: Lenes autem sunt sorbitvo, pulticula, laganum, amylum, ptisana, 
pinguis caro, ef quaecumque glutinosa est. It has already been said 
that the Scholia to Horace explain laganum in a way suggesting 
macaroni. The commentator Cruquianus has the following (and 
the Scholia given by Keller [1904] are practically the same): lagana 
sunt placentulae quaedam volgares quasi membranulae compositae, 
quae cum pipere et liquamine conditae depromi solebant. 

We have seen that laganum m Greek and Latin has a far wider 
range than is generally supposed, thus favoring our interpretation 
of the Horatian passage, and that, furthermore, the words of Celsus 
and the HoratianScholia more specifically bear out this interpretation. 

Adyavov is still used m modern Greek to mean “8 sheet of 
paste (sratsor), a kind of pastry; sweet cake’ (Contopoulos, Greek- 
English Lexicon, 5th ed., 1903); ‘“‘hearth-cake” (Kyriakies, — 
Modern Greek-English Dictionary, 1909); ‘‘ Kuchen und Blatterteig”’ 
(Mitsotakis in Langenscheidt’s T'aschenwérterbiicher, 1905). The Jatter 
two authorities give also a feminine form Aaydva, which Mitsotakis 
says is colloquial. The accent may be due to the influence of the 
diminutive Aaydua. 

᾿Αρτολώγανον (loaf-laganum) is described by Athenaeus as a 
loaf made of weak wine, pepper, milk, and oil or suet. Pliny (N.H. 

2 Qld editions of Isidorus (Orig. xx. 2. 17) also give this (not in Lindsay). 
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18, 27) also classes it as a bread or cake (pants). The editions of 
Cicero have artolaganus in Fam. ix.20.2 but the Thesaurus follows 
the MSS in reading artolagynus. The fact that there was a dis- 
tinctive name artolaganum shows that all laganum was not in loaf 
form. 

That laganum should be used as a general word for dough or 
paste, and also as a specific name for various breads and cakes and 
for a food similar to macaroni, is not at all surprising. Parallels in 
modern languages are numerous. Most striking is that of the Italian 
word pasta, which is applied to dough in general (hence our word 
“‘paste”’), to small cakes of infinite variety (cf. “pastry”’), and to 
the numerous kinds of dough of which macaroni and spaghetti are 
to us the best known. Similarly macaroon and macaroni are derived 
from the one Italian word maccarone. 

The word laganum, we have seen, is still used in modern Greek. 
Is it used in modern Latin, i.e., the Romance languages? We 
should expect it to survive there in its original sense. Horace is 
giving a list of plebeian foods when he mentions leeks, chick-peas, 
and laganum, and it was the plebeian language which developed into 
the various Romance languages. Porrum and cicer have survived 
in Italian porro, cece, etc. Korting,! following Dies, gives: “‘laganum, 
platter Kuchen, die Lage oder Schicht eines sogen. Blatterkuchens; 
davon vermutlich abruzz. ldgana; span. launa, Metallplatte.” 
Even if this doubtful derivation is correct it is of no help to us. But 
there is an Italian word, lasagna, which has exactly the meaning we 
want. It is now commonly used to mean a kind of pasta similar to 
macaroni. It also sometimes means a kind of pastry.? Forcellini’s 
comment on the use of laganum in Apicius as a paste (patty) is inter- 
esting, for it shows that lasagna in Forcellini’s day was the equivalent 
of still another meaning of laganum: “laganum substernitur patinae 
Apicianae. .... Unde colligitur, simile esse iis, quae Itali vocant 


1 Lateinisch-romanisches W drterbuch, ed. 3 (1907). 


2So Rigutini and Fanfani: ‘pasta di farina di grano spianata, e che si taglia a 
lunghe strisce quando ὃ fresca, le quali poi si cuocono nel brodo, o nell’ acqua, 6 poi si 
condisce con burro e formaggio, e con sugo di carne. E dicesi cosi anche una specie 
di pastume, simile nella forma.’’ The Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca, 111 
(1806), gives only the former meaning: ‘‘Pasta di farina di grano, che si distende 
sottilissimamente sopra graticci, e secca per cibo.”’ 
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lasagne, quae hodieque multis delicatioribus impensis [ =materials] 
quas dicunt torte, pasticci, substerni solent, continendi gratia.”’ 

But is lasagna derived from laganum? The Crusca Dictionary 
and Rigutini and Fanfani so derive it without comment. Zambaldi 
derives it from lasanum.' KoOrting (op. cit.) and Diez? have nothing 
at 8118 To my mimd, lasagna derives its form from lasanum and its 
meaning largely from laganum. But what does lasanum mean? In 
Greek—for it is a Greek word—both singular and plural forms are 
used in the singular sense. Pollux (x.99) says it is a pot-holder or 
gridiron (χυτρόπους), quoting Diocles the comic poet.‘ The 
Scholia to Aristophanes give the same definition in commenting on 
Paz 893, where the word may mean cook-pot, or pot-holder, or pot 
and holder. In Bekker Anecd. 106, it is stated that in Attic Greek 
it meant a μαγειρικὸς βαῦνος, cooking-pot, or else a chamber-pot, 
8. meaning which it has in a number of other passages in Greek. In 
Latin it is found in Horace Serm. i.6.109, in the Scholia to the 
passage, in Petron. 41.9 and 47.5, and in Anthol. Lat. 1134 Meyer 
(205 Riese.) In Petronius it has the meaning chamber-pot, and 
seems to have the same meaning in the Anthology, but the 
line is corrupt. Some scholars, following the Scholia, defend the 
same meaning for Horace, but the meaning cooking-pot ‘is far more 
suitable here, and is justified by the Greek examples. (The transition 
of meaning from pot-holder to pot is quite natural; cf. Latin focus, 
hearth, becoming Italian fuoco, fire.) 

Now, nothing is more common than to find the name of a vessel 
applied to its contents. The English words pot and dish may mean 
the vessel or the contents. The Latin sartago, frying-pan, means 
also hotch-potch;> aenum, a bronze pot, means also its contents (of 

1 Vocabolario etimologico italiano (1889): “ὃ un forma ad. dal gr. lasanon, lat. 
lasanum specie di pentola e di vaso; varrebbe adunque pasta da cuocere nella pentola.”’ 

2 Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen, 1887. 

The Spanish word lasafia, a kind of pancake, is probably derived from the 
Italian, as stated in the Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1898. 
But it seems to have been taken over at a time when the Italian word had a wider 


meaning than at present, more like that of the Latin laganum, which could mean 
pancake as well as other things. 

4 λάσανα cannot here mean pot and holder, as xurpérovs sometimes does, for 
Diocles says: "Awd λασάνων θερμῆν ἀφαιρήσω χύτραν. 

δ Hotch-potch itself is derived from Fr. hochepot, ‘‘shake-pot,’’ i.e., a pot of meat 
and vegetables ‘‘shaken’’ together. 
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perfume, in Juvenal 8. 86); patina, dish, means also a kind of cake; | 
mortarium, a mortar or trough, means also the drugs pounded therein, 
or the mortar (building-material) mixed in it. Lasanum then can 
easily mean the contents of a cooking-pot. 

Another common phenomenon in language is for a general term 
to acquire a restricted meaning. So the English word pottage, in its 
altered form, porridge, usually has the very much restricted sense of 
oatmeal porridge. Lasanum can mean anything cooked in a pot, 
especially a cheap food eaten by many people. Now laganum was 
such a food. What more natural than that the two words should 
become confused, and fused?! Such confusion is extremely common; 
the very word porridge just mentioned, Murray (English Dictionary) 
suggests, was influenced in one of its senses by porray, an entirely 
different word. But the fusion of the two Latin words into the form 
of the one and the meaning largely of the other would give the 
Italian lasano, not lasagna. Lasagna must be derived from *lasania, 
neuter plural of the Greek diminutive form. (The diminutive 
Aaydua is found in one of the Athenaeus passages [648a] cited 
above.) The Latin neuter disappeared in the Romance languages, 
most neuter words becoming masculine, but some feminine, the latter 
being formed from the plural when it was frequently used (e.g., Latin 
pecora, neuter plural, became Italian pecora, feminine singular)? 
Perhaps there is evidence that the change from laganion to lasagna 
was complete by the twelfth century. For Ugutio of Pisa,’ about 
1200 a.p., has this to say about laganum: ‘‘Laganum, quoddam 
genus cibi, quod prius in aqua coquitur, postea in oleo frigitur; et 
sunt lagana de pasta quasi quaedam membra iliaea, quae quando in 
oleo statim friguntur, postea melle conduntur (condiuntur) illa vulgo 
dicuntur Cuetella, ista Lassaaia: et dicuntur sic, quia sunt suavia 
ad comedendum, etc.”’ The first definition is from C.G.L. V 505. 
For the apparently senseless membra tliaea I would suggest mem- 
branulae. The vulgar (i.e., Italian) word for the second use of 


1The confusion is supported by MS authority. Kirchner reports that some 
MSS have laganum (sscr. al'lasanum) in Horace Serm. i. 6. 109. 

2A similar change took place in the word τυμπάνιον, Latin tympanium, which 
in Neapolitan Italian became tompagna, and in the Lecce dialect tampafia (see 
KOrting, op. cit.). 

8 Quoted by Du Cange under Cuetella. 
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laganum, evidently a kind of pancake, was lassaaia, in which we can 
perhaps see the modern lasagna. 

It can be no mere accident that words so rare and so similar in 
form as lasanum and laganum should be found withm six lines of 
each other in Horace Serm. i.6.109 and 115. Not that Horace 
deliberately put them together; rather, a subconscious psychological 
process was at work that can be found in any piece of writng—the 
tendency to repeat words and to use words suggested by those 
already used. Lasanum subconsciously suggested the contents of 
the lasanum, which often was laganum, and thus caused the use of 
the latter word a few lines farther on. This factor, largely ignored 
in the study of Latm literature, is of considerable importance for the 
study of an author’s train of thought. 


NOTE ON Cattllus Ornatus IN ATHENAEUS 


The word laganum, discussed in the foregoing, is found in a 
passage of Athenaeus which gives a recipe for the Roman dish called 
catillus ornatus. I call attention to it here to give an additional 
example of the necessity of an investigation of ancient cookery. 
The interpretation of many passages in Latin and Greek would gain 
therefrom. ‘Yonge’s translation (in Bohn’s Classical Inbrary) shows 
clearly that he had not the faintest idea of the nature of the dish. 
After much puzzling it finally came to me that something very 
similar to an ordinary doughnut or cruller, fried in oil in the Italian 
style, is meant! I append Yonge’s translation: 

There is another cake which is called by the Romans catillus ornatus, 
and which is made thus: Wash some lettuces and scrape them; then put 
some wine into a mortar and pound the lettuces in it; then, squeezing out 
the juice, mix up some flour from spring wheat in it, and allowing it to 
settle, after a little while pound it again, adding a little pig’s fat and pepper; 
then pound it again, draw it out into a cake, smoothe it, and cut it again, 
and cut it into shape, and boil it in hot oil, putting all the fragments which 
you have cut off into a strainer. 
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EVIDENCE IN THE AREOPAGUS 
By Ropert J. BoNNER 


The law cited by Demosthenes which required testimonial evi- 
dence to be reduced to writing before being produced in -ourt has 
generally been regarded as applicable to all courts in all periods. 
But recent investigation has made it clear that the law was not in 
force earlier than 390 Β.0.: And in the absence of an explicit state- 
ment that the law applied to all courts it seems worth while to inquire 
what justification there is for the tacit assumption that evidence 
produced before the Areopagus and other courts of similar jurisdiction 
was ever required to be in writing. 

The extant speeches delivered before the “Blutgerichte,” to 
adopt a convenient German designation of the Areopagus and other 
courts of similar jurisdiction, belong to the period before the enact- 
ment of the law requiring evidence to be in writing, and so they 
exhibit no indications of the use of written evidence. For the period 
after the enactment of the law there is an Areopagus case, cited by 
the plaintiff in Mantitheus v. Boeotus, which is significant. Boeotus, 
it is alleged, had contrived to involve his brother Mantitheus in a 
quarrel. Then, claiming that he had been wounded in the fight 
which ensued, he laid an indictment for wounding with intent. At 
the trial it was established by testimony that the wound was really 
self-inflicted. Euthydicus, a physician, testified that Bocotus had 
requested him to make an incision in his scalp. 
οὗτος δ᾽ ἐμοὶ μετὰ Μενεκλέους τοῦ πάντων τούτων ἀρχιτέκτονος ἐπιβουλεύσας 
καὶ ἐξ ἀντιλογίας καὶ λοιδορίας πληγὰς συναψάμενος, ἐπιτεμὼν τὴν κεφαλὴν 
αὑτοῦ τραύματος εἰς ἼΑρειον πάγον με προσεκαλέσατο͵ ὡς φυγαδεύσων ἐκ 
τῆς πόλεως" καὶ εἰ μὴ Εὐθύδικος ὁ ἰατρός, πρὸς Sv οὗτοι τὸ πρῶτον ἦλθον 

Δ For detailed ἘΠΕΤΌΝΕ ΤΕ in favor of this view see Bonner, Evidence in Athenian 
Courts, Chicago, 1905, pp. 46 ff. Cf. Thalheim’s review, Berlin. Phil. Woch., 1905, 
p. 1575. Three years later, Leisi, Der Zeuge im attischen Recht, pp. 85 f., advanced 
the same view: ‘‘Fir die Richtigkeit dieser Entdeckung dirfte auch der Umstand 
sprechen, dasz ich unabh&ngig von Bonner, ein Vierteljahr vor der Publization seiner 
Arbeit, su derselben Einsicht gelangt bin.’ I did not venture to suggest an exact 


date for the enactment of this law. Thalheim proposed 375 1 B.c. JI am now inclined 
to accept 390 B.c., the date proposed by Leisi. 
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δεόμενοι ἐπιτεμεῖν τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ͵ πρὸς τὴν ἐξ "Apeiov πάγου βουλὴν εἶπε 
τὴν ἀλήθειαν πᾶσαν, τοιαύτην δίκην οὗτος ἂν εἰλήφει wap’ ἐμοῦ x. τ. A.) 

The words πρὸς τὴν ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλὴν εἶπε τὴν ἀλήθειαν 
πᾶσαν a, . quite unsuited to desctibe the reading of a formal affidavit; 
they inevitably imply oral testimony. And it is not surprising that 
a law introducing so great an innovation in the manner of presenting 
evidence should not have applied to the Areopagus and the other 
“ Blutgerichte.” 2 Trials for homicide were closely connected with 
religion and the procedure resembled a ritual. Consequently there 
was 8 strong tendency to adhere to the ancient practice which differed 
in many respects from that of the other courts.® 

According to the accepted view all evidentiary matter was pro- 
duced at the preliminary investigation. 


Der Process, sowohl der gemeine biirgerliche, als der Blutprocess zer- 
fallt in zwei Stadien, in die Instruction (ἀνάκρισις) und die eigentliche Ver- 
handlung (δίκη). Die letztere besteht nur aus den Reden der Parteien, auf 
welche dann das Erkenntniss der Richter unmittelbar folgt. Das ganze 
Material aber an Beweisen, Zeugenaussagen, Eidesleistungen der Parteien 
muss schon in der Voruntersuchung derart beschaffen sein, dass die Redner, 
wie die erhaltenen Reden zeigen, bei der Verhandlung darauf sich beziehen 
k6énnen.‘ 


But nothing in the orators or the lexicographers affords support 
for the view that the whole body of evidence or any considerable 
portion of it was ever required to be produced at any preliminary 
investigation, whether ἀνάκρισις or προδικασία. On the contrary 
there are a number of indications that evidentiary matter could be 
filed right up to the beginning of trial in the regular Heliastic courts.* 
In order to include this evidentiary matter in the proceedings of the 
ἀνάκρισις it has been proposed to extend it so as to include every 


1 (Demosthenes) xl. 32. The date of Mantttheus v. Boeotus is generally put in 
347 B.c. The case before the Areopagus was at most only a few years earlier. In any 
event it was long after the date of the law requiring evidence to be in writing. 

3 Gilbert, Griechische StaatsalterthQmer, I, 432, assumes that the practice was the 
same in all the ‘‘ Blutgerichte.”” This seems to be an entirely reasonable assumption. 
Cf. also Philippi, Der Areopag, pp. 84 ff. 

?Cf. Artiphon i. 3; v. 14, 88. 

‘Philippi, Der Areopag, p. 85. Cf. Meier und Schémann, Der attische Process, 
p. 494. Σ 

δ For the proceedings of the ἀνάκρισις see Evidence in Athenian Courts, pp. 48 ff., 
and Leisi, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 
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official act of the magistrate in charge of the case right up to the time 
of going totrial.! But this theory fails to account for the appearance 
of documents at the trial the contents of which were unknown 
to the opposing litigant. For neither litigant need be ignorant of 
the contents of a document filed at the ἀνάκρισις. And yet on 
several occasions the language of the speaker clearly implies the 
possibility of a document’s being filed without his knowledge. Now 
the filmg of a document under circumstances which rendered it 
impossible for a litigant with the exercise of due diligence to acquaint 
himself with its contents before it was read in court cannot properly 
be regarded as part of the proceedings of the avdxpiois. In effect 
such evidence was produced for the first time at the trial. 

One of the chief objects of the προδικασίαι was to determine 
before what court the case should come and whether the accuser 
was the proper party to conduct the prosecution? As a rule little 
or no evidence apart from the statements of the parties would be 
required to enable the magistrate to reach a decision on these points. 
Philippi believes that all witnesses were sworn at a preliminary 
investigation. But Gilbert has shown that the evidence cited does 
not support this view. The available information regarding the 
προδικασίαι is meager; but a case cited by the speaker in Isocrates’ 
adversus Callamachum (52 ff.) throws some light on the proceedings so 
far as the production of evidence is concerned.* The facts are as fol- 
lows. The brother-in-law of Callimachus had a quarrel with one Cra- 
tinus, which resulted in a personal encounter. In the course of the fight 
a female slave was injured. Callimachus assisted his brother-in-law 
to conceal the woman, and gave out that she had died as the result 
of a blow inflicted by Cratinus. An indictment for manslaughter 
was laid before the king archon who brought the case into the court 
in the Palladium. Cratinus, however, becoming aware of the real 
situation succeeded in locating the woman; but being determined 
to catch the plotters ἐπ᾿ αὐτοφώρῳ κακουργοῦντες, he kept his dis- 
covery secret until the day of the trial when he produced the woman 
alive and well to the utter confusion of the prosecutors. It is 


1 Thalheim, op. cit. 
*Gilbert, Griechische Staatsalterthimer, I, 432. 
3 The date of this speech is about 400 B.c. 
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useless to Inquire what Cratinus did in the preliminary investigations 
to lead the prosecutors to conclude that the plot was succeeding. 
Manifestly he did not disclose his real defense nor produce the evi- 
dence upon which he relied to establish his innocence. That the 
woman was real evidence! and not a witness is of no consequence. 
The case clearly establishes the fact that the law did not require 
all the evidence to be produced before the trial. 

The rules governing the competency of witnesses were not the 
same for the ‘‘Blutgerichte” as for the other courts. Thus an 
otherwise competent witness before the Areopagus was disqualified 
unless he was able to swear to the truth or falsity of the charge. It 
is probable that this rule was operative in the other “ Blutgerichte.’’* 

There is no explicit statement that women were not competent 
witnesses in Athenian courts; but the absence of any reference to the 
evidence of women in the extant cases and the repeated challenges 
to accept their evidentiary oaths make it certain that women were 
not competent witnesses. There is, however, an incident recited 
. in a speech attributed to Demosthenes* which can be satisfactorily 
explained only by assuming that in homicide cases women and 
children were competent witnesses, as I have elsewhere shown.‘ 

The prevailing view that slaves were permitted to testify against 
a defendant charged with homicide has not gone unchallenged, but 
the arguments advanced against it from time to time have as a rule 
been rejected. The chief basis for the theory is an isolated state- 
ment in Antiphon, and a provision in Plato’s laws giving slaves a 
right to testify in homicide cases: 

εἴπερ yap καὶ μαρτυρεῖν ἔξεστι δούλῳ κατὰ τοῦ ἐλευθέρου τὸν φόνον, 
καὶ τῷ δεσπότῃ, ἂν δοκῇ, ἐπεξελθεῖν ὑπὲρ τοῦ δούλου, καὶ ἡ ψῆφος ἴσον 
δύναται τῷ δοῦλον ἀποκτείναντι καὶ τῷ ἐλεύθερον, εἰκός τοι καὶ ψῆφον γενέσ- 
θαι περὶ αὐτοῦ ἦν, καὶ μὴ ἄκριτον ἀποθανεῖν αὐτὸν ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν δ 

1 Endence in Athenian Courts, p. 81. 2 Lysias iv. 4. 

8 (Demosthenes) xlvii. 68 ff. 

¢“‘Did Women Testify in Homicide Cases in Athens?" Class. Phil. I (1906), 
127 f. Leisi, op. cit., pp. 12 ff.; 21, note 1, agrees with me regarding women but limits 
the exception to male children. As both υἱός and παιδία are mentioned, there is no 
reason for the limitation. 

δ᾽ Antiphon v. 48. Platner, Der Process und die Klagen bet den Attikern (1824-25), 
I, 215, was the first to suggest that μαρτυρεῖν is used in the sense of μηνύειν. Gug- 
genheim, Die Bedeutung der Folterung tm attischen Processe (1882), pp. 3 ff., elaborated 
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It will be observed that slave evidence is allowed only in case it 
is against the accused person. This is suspiciously like an informa- 
tion which must always be against a defendant. This suspicion is 
confirmed by the fact that in other passages in which Antiphon uses 
μαρτυρία and μαρτυρεῖν in connection with slaves they were inform- 
ers not witnesses.' In the present passage the argument is quite 
as effective if μηνύειν be substituted for μαρτυρεῖν. Leisi admits 
this possibility, but regards the passage m Plato as decisive: 

δούλῃ καὶ δούλῳ καὶ παιδὲ φόνον μόνον ἐξέστω μαρτυρεῖν καὶ συνηγο- 

ρεῖν, ἐὰν ἐγγνητὴν ἀξιώχρεων ἦ μὴν μενεῖν καταστήσῃ μέχρι δίκης, ἐὰν 
ἐπισκήφθῃ τὰ ψευδῆ μαρτυρῆσαι. 
But Plato’s rule does not correspond to the rule deduced from Anti- 
phon. He permits a slave to give evidence either for or against a 
freeman charged with homicide, makes provision for overcoming 
opposition on the part of a master,? and requires a surety in case the 
slave is indicted for perjury. | 

But the most serious objection to the theory that slaves could 
be witnesses is the absence of any trace of slaves’ evidence in con- 
nection with homicide cases in the orators. In the case against the 
stepmother in Antiphon (I, 8 ff.) the prosecutor alleges that slaves in 
the possession of the defendant were aware that on previous occasions 
she had administered drugs to his father. Apparently he made no 
attempt to have them appear as witnesses. He did, however, issue 
a challenge to the defendant to allow them to be tortured. The 
choregus* who was charged with homicide challenged the prosecu- 
tion to leave the question of his guilt to the evidence of the persons 
who were present when the chorus boy was given the fatal draught. 


this point, and discussed the bearing of the provision in Plato’s Laws. These 
arguments were rejected by Lipsius, Der attische Process*, pp. 875 f. In Evidence in 
Athenian Courts I presented further arguments in favor of the view of Platner and 
Guggenheim. Leisi, while adhering to the view of Lipsius, makes some important 
concessions. Wyse, Class. Review XX (1906), 59, quotes my arguments with approval 
but does not believe that the speaker has an information in mind. “1 believe that what 
the speaker had in mind was his own hard case, i.e., the “‘evidence” of the tortured 
slave which the prosecutors brought up against him.”’ Antiphon himself was quite 
capable of delivering so delicate a thrust, but it is not easy to believe that he would 
put it into a speech to be delivered by a young man from Mytilene. 

1 For details see Guggenheim, op. cit., Meier and Schémann, Der attische Process?, 
pp. 330, 750, 875. 

Laws, 937 B. 3 Laws, 954 E. ¢ Antiphon vi. 22. 
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Among these persons were a number of slaves. Here again the 
absence of any reference to slaves as witnesses is suspicious. In the 
Herodes case (35) the most incriminating evidence against the 
defendant is a statement extracted from a slave under torture. 
If, as the defendant alleges, the slave was an unwilling informer 
against him why did he not protest that the proper course was to 
produce him as a witness? Instead of availing himself of this safe 
and effective means of throwing discredit upon the case of the 
prosecution he argues that the slave should have been turned over 
to himself for examination under torture (36). It is beyond belief 
that the man whose words have been interpreted to mean that slaves 
were competent witnesses should have failed to invoke the law in 
his own behalf. Since our knowlege of the facts of these cases is 
imperfect it does not require much ingenuity to discover possible 
reasons for the absence of slave’s evidence, but the final impression 
produced by the constant references to torture and the absolute 
silence about testimony must be that this situation is not a matter 
of accident. 

Exactly the same situation is found in Antiphon’s first tetralogy. 
A man was slain and his slave was mortally wounded. In an 
ante-mortem statement the slave identified the defendant as the 
assailant. In attacking the credibility of this statement the de- 
fendant says: 

ἀπιστουμένων St καὶ τῶν ἄλλων δούλων ἐν ταῖς paprupias — οὐ γὰρ 
ἂν ἐβασανίζομεν αὐτούς ---- πῶς δίκαιον τούτῳ μαρτυροῦντι πιστεύσαντας 
διαφθεῖραί pe; A. B. 7. | 
The prosecutor meets the objection to accepting a slave’s statement 
without torture by pointing out that in such cases, vis., where the 
slave was an informer, he was set free, not tortured (y.4) It is plain 
that in practice the evidence of a slave was produced either as an 
information or as a statement made under torture. 

This conclusion is further confirmed by an even more signifi- 
cant case hitherto unnoticed in this connection, which the plaintiff 
in Theomnestus v. Neaera' cites. Some time previously Stephanus, 


1 (Demosthenes) lix. 9 ff.: éweréyxas γὰρ αὐτῷ αἰτίαν ψευδῇ, ὡς ᾿Αφίδναζέ wore 
ἀφικόμενος ἐπὶ δραπέτην αὑτοῦ ζητῶν πατάξειε γυναῖκα καὶ ἐκ τῆς πληγῆς τελευτήσειεν 
ἡ ἄνθρωπος͵ παρασκενασάμενοι ἀνθρώπους δούλους καὶ κατασκεύασαντες ὡς Κυρηναῖοι 
εἴησαν, προεῖπον αὐτῷ ἐπὶ Παλλαδίῳ φόνου. 
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the husband of the defendant, prosecuted Apollodorus, the brother- 
in-law of Theomnestus, for homicide. The case came before the 
court in the Palladium. In support of this accusation, which was 
afterward shown to be false, Stephanus produced as witnesses some 
slaves pretending that they were Cyrenaeans. Here at least is a 
case in which there were no obstacles in the way of producing slaves 
as witnesses. Their evidence was against the defendant and they 
were under the control of the prosecutor. If they were competent 
witnesses why did Stephanus in pressing a false charge incur an addi- 
tional risk by pretending that they were freemen? The obvious 
conclusion to be drawn from these cases is that in practice slaves’ 
evidence was unknown in Athens. This conclusion is materially 
strengthened by a passage in Antiphon’s defense of the choregus, in 
which he contrasts the means available for confirming the statements 
of freemen and of slaves—oaths and pledges in the case of the former, 
torture in the case of the latter. If slaves regularly appeared as 
witnesses before the “ Blutgerichte”’ such a statement from a defend- 
ant in a homicide case would be pointless.! 

Leisi? has receded in a marked degree from the position taken 
by Lipsius in respect of the arguments advanced by Guggenheim. 
He accounts for the absence of slave testimony in the extant cases 
by pointing out that the law merely permits slaves to testify; it 
does not forbid their being tortured. Here is his final conclusion. 
‘‘Im allgemeinen gilt aber eine auf der Folter abgenommene Aussage 
fiir zuverlassiger als ein Zeugnis. Diese Regel wird sich auch auf 
das Zeugnis von Sklaven erstrecken, und daraus wird es sich erklaren, 
warum wir weiter nichts von Sklavenzeugnis héren. Das ganze 
Institut macht den Eimdruck von einem Residuum einer friheren 
Gerichtsordnung, das aus religiéser Scheu vor Anderung der alten 
geheiligten Satzungen an den Blutgerichtshéfen bestehen blieb.’’ 
In a word the law was obsolete even in the time of Antiphon. It 
had disappeared without leaving a trace either in legal practice or 
in legal literature. Under the circumstances it certainly seems 
preferable to avoid this anomaly by understanding μαρτυρεῖν in the 
passage in question to mean what it undoubtedly means in every 
other passage in Antiphon where it is used of slaves. 


Tse UNIVERSITY ΟΡ CHICAGO 
‘ Antiphon vi. 25. 2 Op. cit., p. 23. 


SATURA AS A GENERIC TERM 
By Artaur Lestre WHEELER 


In Classical Philology for April, 1911, Professor G. L. Hendrickson 
expressed his view that satura had not become an accepted generic 
term when Horace wrote Satires i. 4 and 10, and that it was not in 
reality so accepted until about 30 B.c., when it appears for the first 
time in extant Roman literature (δια. ii. 1.1). Professor Hendrick- 
son would limit the final and successful struggle of the word for the 
position of a generic term to the decade 40-30 B.c. 

My serious doubts concerning this view were forcibly recalled! 
by Professor Ingersoll’s supplementary article (Class. Phil., January, 
1912), and it is worth while to enter upon a little friendly controversy 
with these scholars since the question is important in literary his- 
tory. We must remember, however, that because of fragmentary 
material we are dealing with probability, not certainty. 

The points adduced by Professor Hendrickson to support his 
view “‘that satura as the designation of a form of literature was 
either not in existence or not in current usage down to the decade 
40-30 B.c.’” are derived in part from Marx’s well-known Prole- 
gomena to Lucilius and may be stated as follows: 

1. The rare occurrence of satura as a literary term, especially its 
absence from ‘‘ contexts which seem fairly to clamor for it in Horace’s 
first book of Sermones,’’ and the vague terminology used by Varro, 
Cicero, Horace, etc., for the genre. 

2. The probability that “neither Varro nor Verrius Flaccus 
explained the word as the name of a poetical form, nor alluded 
to it.” 

3. The lack of evidence from Ennius and Lucilius that they used 
satura to designate what we call their “satires,” and (positively) 
the fact that Lucilius used other terms, for example, ludz, sermones, 
and schedium. 


1 Professor Hendrickson, Class. Phil. VI, 342 (July, 1911), reaffirms his views and 
uses his results as an argument against A. Klotz (on Varro). 

2 Sentences thus quoted are from Hendrickson’s article. 
(CL AssICAL ParLo.Loey VII, October, 1912] 457 
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4. To Cicero, Velleius, etc., Lucilius is ‘‘an individual, and not 
the representative of a literary genus.” “For Cicero apparently 
his work is as individual as the man himself.” 

Marx, using only part of this evidence, suggested that Ennius 
called his satires poemata per saturam, that Lucilius altered this to 
sermones per saturam, and that satura as a noun and a generic literary 
term came into use before Horace. This would indicate as the period 
in which satura is supposed to have ousted whatever term Ennius 
and Lucilius used the sixty or seventy years between the death of 
Lucilius and the composition of Horace’s satires. Professor Hen- 
drickson’s view is, therefore, a refinement of Marx’s doctrine: instead 
of seventy years for the successful struggle of satura to generic 
prominence only ten years are allowed.' This theory even in the 
form stated by Marx would cause nothing short of a revolution in 
our attitude toward the testimonia concerning satura. Professor 
Hendrickson burns his bridges behind him! He rejects other possible 
explanations of his facts: that the rare and late occurrence of the 
term satura may be “‘a matter of accident, a caprice of fortune in the 
preservation of literary monuments’’; that ‘‘s technical designation 
is something which we might expect to find avoided”; that the 
vague terminology of Horace may be “merely a matter of chance 
or of taste in the choice of literary expressions.”” According to my 
own view these three possibilities, even if viewed as mere 
assumptions, afford a far more probable explanation of the facts 
than Professor Hendrickson’s theory. But we may go beyond mere 
assumption and show that they have far better positive support, 
and this I shall try to prove, considering Professor Hendrickson’s 
points in order. 

The first point is of vital importance to the argument. The 
remaining points are in fact either involved in or subsidiary to this 
main issue. If a convincing explanation differing from that of 
Professor Hendrickson can be given for the facts presented under 
this head, his entire theory will have but little to commend it. Now 
the cardinal defect of Professor Hendrickson’s argument on this 
point is that he takes too narrow a view. The question is not 


1 The more liberal views of Marx have not met with general acceptance; cf. Leo 
Gotting. gelehrt. Anz. (1906), p. 859; Lommatssch, Bu. Jhb. 139 (1908), etc. 
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whether the term satura occurs rarely, is absent where one might 
expect it, and has numerous substitutes more or less vague, but how 
in general Roman poets speak of their own work and that of others. 
If the situation within the realm of satire is closely paralleled in 
other genres, then we cannot infer that satura had the astonishing 
history which Professor Hendrickson outlines. Only once in his 
article do I find an allusion to the possibility that the same vague 
and varied terminology may be applied to other genres, and in that 
one allusion he merely puts the question, and puts it narrowly. “It 
may be questioned,” he says, ‘‘whether any other literary name 
[than that of Lucilius] of equal prominence figures in the works of 
Cicero so vaguely.”’ But since the manner of Cicero’s references to 
poets and poetry is of secondary importance to the present question, 
I pass him by for the moment! and turn to that which is of the first 
importance: the expressions applied in general by Roman poets 
to their work and in particular those expressions which occur in 
program poems like Horace’s Sattres i. 4, 1. 10, ii. 1. The first of 
these questions has been investigated, and I take most of the follow- 
ing examples from the collections of F. Barta,? whose second program 
contains a mass of material bearing directly on our present ques- 
tion, since the expressions used for “ poem” include those employed 
by the poets for their own compositions—in whatever genre they 
may be working. The variety of the terms for poem and poetry 
is astonishing even to one who may be very familiar with Roman 
poetry. Poets are not grammarians and have little need of precise 
terms. Certainly they would show little taste in repeating such 
terms often. Barta classifies under sixty-five heads or, if we include 
the terms for “writing poetry,” under one hundred heads!* It is 


1 See pp. 474. 

2 Ueber die auf die Dichtkunst beziglichen Ausdricke bei den rdmischen Dichtern, 
i. ‘‘dichten’”’ and ‘‘ Dichter’’; ii. ‘‘Gedicht,”’ two programs, Lins, 1889, 1890. Barta 
has covered nearly all Roman poetry of the first three centuries and much that is 
later. He includes some prose (Cicero’s Pro Archia and Pliny’s Letters). I have not 
seen M. Vogt's Der Buchtitel in der roémischen Poeste, Diss., Munich, 1900, nor E. 
Lohan, De librorum titulis apud classicos scriptores,etc., Marburg, 1890. There are, 
of course, many analogues in Greek which I have not touched. G. Kuhlmann has 
investigated this subject in his dissertation De poetae ef poematie Graecorum appella- 
trontbus, Marburg, 1906. 

8 Some of Horace’s expressions involve a verb, e.g., haec ego ludo. " 
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enough to say in general that the terms range all the way from 
common words, such as carmen, libellus, opus, etc., to rare meta- 
phors—amores, ignes, honores, apinae, etc. Precise and generic 
terms are comparatively rare. This general practice is parallel to 
that of Horace in whom also the vague and precise terms occur side 
by side, but the latter are comparatively infrequent. But the 
particular interest of Barta’s collections for us is that they enable 
us to follow the very terms used by Horace of satire into other 
genres and to answer the question whether other poets use them 
when they have other genres in mind, just as Horace uses them of 
satire. The answer is a decided affirmative. All of these terms 
occur, most of them frequently, in passages which are concerned 
with a definite genre. The fact is so clearly established that a few 
typical illustrations will suffice. 


scriptum 


' 


Catullus xxxvi. 7: 
electissima pessimi poetae 
scripta | 

(the Annales Volusi v. 1, although Lesbia had meant a different genre!). 
Propertius iii. 9. 45 (Rothstein): | 

haec urant pueros, haec urant scripta puellas 
(his own elegies); iii. 23. 2; Ovid Ex. P. i. 7. 30; ibid. Tr. ii. 517; hid. 
Ex. P. iv. 13. 33; Phaedrus iv. 7. 1 scripta . . . . mea (of the ‘‘ Fables”’). 

VETSUS 
Cf. Hor. i. 4. 40 (of satire); cf. 11. 1. 68. 
This term is very common in other poets and at times is applied to 
“verses” of a definite kind. 
Propertius i. 9. 11: 
plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero: 

(of the erotie elegy of Mimnermus). 
Ibid. nn. 34. 43: 

incipe iam angusto versus includere torno, 
(of erotic elegy); ibid. iii. 24. 4; thd. 111. 7. 77; Ovid Tr. v. 12. 49; ahd. 
Ex. P. ii. 2. 8; Lucret. i. 949; Verg. G. ii. 42; Martial x. 38. 1. 
Lucil. 411 (Marx): 

conicere in versus dictum praeconis volebam 

Grani 
Cf. 480 in Homeri versibus 


688 
<te> .... fictis verstbus Lucilius, 


quibus potest, inpertit, 
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cf. 1087 <h> is te versibus interea contentus teneto, cf. 1036, 968, etc. 
(see Marx’s Index). In Lucilius, of course, it is often impossible to know 
who is talking. 

genus hoc 


Horace i. 4. 24 and 64. This term indicates that Horace recognized that 
he was writing a definite genus whatever its precise name. That he proceeds 
to define his own conception of that genus means no more with regard to 
its name than the numerous discussions about the novel mean with regard 
to the term “novel.” The term genus is in itself so colorless that it requires 
some sort of defining adjunct such as a pronoun (Horace) or a limiting 
genitive. Accius! (F.P.R. 269) in his Didascal. says: Nam quam varia 
haec genera poematorum, Baebi, quamque longe distincta alia ab aliis sint, 
nosce. Ovid. Tr. ii. 517 genus hoc scripti (of the mime, cf. 515). 


opus 

This term is used by Horace (ii. 1. 1) in the same breath with satura; cf. 
Epp. i. 4. 3 opuscula (probably of elegy). The word is very general in 
meaning, and yet in the proper context is often used where the poet has a 
definite kind of ‘‘work’’ in mind. 
Propertius iii. 1. 17: 

opus hoc de monte Sororum 
detulit intacta pagina nostra via. 
(of his own elegy); cf. v. 34, Homerus .... opus, and iii. 3. 4, tantum 
operis (both of epic). 
Ovid Ex. P. i. 1. 2: 
Naso.... 
hoc tibi de Getico litore mittit opus. 
(cf. Book i of the epistles); cf. iii. 9. 54 (cf. Book iii); ii. 11. 2 (of the epistle 
in which the word stands). Am. iii. 9. 5; cf. Elegeia vs. 3; Am. iii. 15. 20; 
M. xv. 871; Lucan Phars. x. 198; Martial i. 25. 2. 
hoc, haec 

Horace i. 10. 37 haec ego ludo (of the satires; ludo, of course, defines 
more closely what he means). Horace has just referred to the epics of Biba- 
culus so vaguely that a reference here to his own work by means of a generic 
term would have been extremely inartistic. In the following lines there is 
the usual Roman combination of vague and precise terms until in 46 we have 
again hoc erat . . . . melius quod scribere possem, inventore minor. ... . 
So vss. 82-83, 88, 92. This pronominal habit is a prominent feature of 
Roman prose as well as verse, but we are interested primarily in the poets. 
Propertius ii. 1. 3: 

non haec Calliope, non haec mihi cantat Apollo 


1 This passage proves that genera were discussed in the time of Lucilius—a fact 
which is clear from the fragments of Lucilius himeelf. 
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(of his own elegy). 
Persius i. 125: 
aspice et haec, si forte aliquid decoctius audis, 

(of his own satires). 
Propertius ili. 23. 23. 

Martial is full of illustrations; cf. ii. 8. 8, haec mala sunt; iii. 1. 1, hoe; 
x. 4. 8, hoc; xi, 106. 2, hoc. All these refer to Martial’s own poetical work. 
Many other pronouns—mea, tua, nostra, tsta, etc.— illustrate the Roman 
manner equally well.! 

libellus 

Horace i. 4. 71 (due partly to the contrast with the libelli, of a different 
sort, in vs. 66). Like opus and other general terms libellus may be used when 
the poet has some special type of libellus in mind. Cf. Persius i. 120; 
Juvenal i. 86; Phaedrus, iv. 7.3; Ovid Tr. i. 11.1; bid. A. iii. 12. 7; ibid. 
Ez. P.i. 1. 3; F. i. 724; Ibis 51 and 641; Statius, Epiet. ad Stellam: hos 
libellos, qui mihi subito calore et quadam festinandi voluptate fluxerant 
(of his Silvae). Barta gives over sixty cases in which Martial uses the 
word—very often of his own work.? 

charta, chartae 

Horace Sait. i. 4. 101 (of his satires), i. 10. 4 (of the fourth satire). 
Horace applies this word to his odes also; cf. c. iv. 8. 21; iv. 9. 31; Epp. 
i. 13.6. Lucretius applies the term to the work of Epicurus; cf. Lucr. iii. 10. 
In addition note Catull. lxviii. 46 (of this elegy); xxxvi. 1 and 20 (of the 
Annales Volusi); Ciris 62 Vollmer’s ed. (Maeoniae ... . chartae); Phae- 
drus iv, Epilog. to Particulo, chartis nomen victuris meis (of his fables). 
Martial uses the term often both of his own epigrams and the poetic work of 
others; cf. i. 25. 7, post te. . . . victurae cartae (of the poems of Faustinus) ; 
iv. 31. 4, cartis mets. So vii. 44. 7; viii. 24.2; ix. 76. 10, ete. 


ludo 


Horace i. 10. 37, haec ego ludo (cf. 139, tlludo chartis). Both the verb 
ludo* and the noun lusus are not infrequently applied to poetic efforts, usually 
of the lighter sort; cf. Catullus i. 2, multum lustmus (of light erotic verse); 
so Ixviii. 17, multa satis lust; Culex 1ff., Lusimus .... lusimus (of the 
“‘joke”’-epyll); Ciris 19, quamvis interdum ludere nobis . . . . liceat. .... 

Ovid Tr. 11. 223, lusibus . . . . ineptis (of his erotic verse); A.A. iii. 
809, lusus habet finem! 


1 On Propert. ii. 34; Ov. ΤῊ. i. 7 and 11 see below, pp. 462, 465. 

2Catullus i. 8 quidquid hoc libells, etc., probably refers to a book of light lyrics 
(nugae), or at least to a definite poetic libellus, cf. xiv. 12. 

?On the use of the verb ludo for poetic composition cof. Barta’s first program, 
op. 12-13. 
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Martial i. 4. 7, innocuos lusus (of his epigrams); cf. vi. 85. 9; iv. 49. 2, 
etc., and especially ix. 84. 3, haec ego Pieria ludebam tutus in umbra. 

Propertius ii. 34. 85, haec quoque perfecto ludebat Iasone Varro (of elegy). 

Vergil, G. iv. 565, carmina qui lust pastorum (of the Bucolics). 

Barta’s lists in spite of their fulness are not complete. It is clear 
that the Roman poets habitually used an exceedingly varied terminol- 
ogy and that terms more or less vague often occur even when they 
had in mind a poem or poetry of a definite kind.! Sometimes the 
vague and the generic terms are found side by side, as in Hor. Sat. 
ii. 1; sometimes there are no generic terms at all, but the vaguer 
terms are sufficiently defined by special modifiers or by the general 
context, as in Hor. Sat. i. 4 and 10. Horace merely illustrates the 
general practice—he is indeed one of the best illustrations, because 
of the varied nature of his poetical work. Those manifestations of 
the habit which occur in the Satres are, therefore, not peculiar; 
they are merely part of the general practice. The facts within the 
Satires are not primarily chance—Professor Hendrickson is right in 
rejecting this explanation*—but they are a matter of “taste in the 
choice of literary expressions,’’ and certainly the desire ‘to avoid a 
technical designation’’ had some influence on this choice. 

But it may be said that the vague terminology occurring in those 
parts of Roman poetry which are not immediately concerned with 
a genre stands on a different level from that of Horace’s Satres 
i. 4 and 10, and ii. 1, which are concerned with a genre, and this is a 
fair objection to many of the passages thus far cited. The general 
practice is clear, but can it be shown that this general practice 

1 Lucilius falls into line with the other poets. It is often impossible to say that 
Lucilius is speaking of his own work, but it is certain that in general he used a varied 
terminology for poetic compositions whether speaking of his own poems or inserting 
his verses into the mouths of characters who mention poetry. The references in 
Marx’s Index show this: opus (342); versus (688, his own verses; cf. 591, 411, 1087, 
1036, 480, Homeri versibus); haec (596, his own writings; cf. 610, 696, 762, 1009); 
charta or chartus (709, Socratici carti, 1085 claris .... cartis); poema (339 ff., 
the famous definition of poema and poesis, 1013, apparently his own); ludus (1039, 
ludo ac sermonibus, probably hisown poems; cf. 1015, 1016); schedium (1279, probably 
of his own poems). Professor Ingersoll supplementing Marx’s evidence has shown 
very interestingly that schedium was applied by Lucilius to his own work, but the 


facts I am presenting seem to show that this word was merely one of the numerous 
terms used by Lucilius and not a generic term. 


8 It is probably chance that satura does not occur for us before Horace Sat. ii. 1. 1 
(see below). 
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persists even where the Roman poets are dealing with a genre? 
Is Horace’s unprecise terminology for satire, employed in poems 
dealing with the nature of satire, peculiar, or is it paralleled in pro- 
gram poems of other poets who are dealing with other genres? The 
attentive reader will already have noticed that many of the preceding 
citations occur in program passages analogous to those satires on 
which Professor Hendrickson bases so much of his argument, and 
these passages must now be supplemented and placed in a clearer 
light. We cannot expect to find close parallels in the drama, the epic, 
or the pure lyric, since the very nature of these genera precludes free 
expression of the poet’s conception of his work.' In elegy, didactic 
poetry, the lighter lyric, the epigram, and the fable we have a more 
promising field. Elegy holds a foremost position in this question 
because of its history, in which there are many analogies to that of 
satire, and because the elegist, like the satirist, may discuss his work 
with a great deal of freedom. The elegists differ, of course, in the 
relative frequency with which they touch upon this theme. Pro- 
pertius and Ovid are fond of it, Tibullus gives it decidedly less atten- 
tion—just as in satire there is a marked difference between Horace 
(and probably Lucilius) on the one hand and Persius and Juvenal on 
the other. Moreover the tendencies of the period in which the poet 
worked had a strong influence. Professor Hendrickson has been 
foremost in pointing out that Horace was writing his satires at a 
time when the whole theory of satire was the subject of lively discus- 
sion. The same is true of elegy, and at the same period. If the 
elegies of Gallus were extant, we should be able to push the analogy 
still farther. The whole period beginning about the year 40 B.c. was 
one of storm and stress in literature, continuing and supplementing 
many of the questions which had arisen earlier but had been thrust 
aside by the civil war. After the battle with the sword the battle 
of the books ensued. The poets were studying more carefully than 
ever before the nature of their work, comparing it with that of their 
predecessors and contemporaries both Greek and Roman, and trying 
to define it by contrast not only with other poems of the same genus, 


1 The prologues form an exception—notably those of Terence. There also we 
find precise and unprecise terms side by side; cf. also Plautus Bacch. 214, Epidicum 
... « Jabulam, and the prologues of the Amph., Poen., Casina, etc. 
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but also with other genera as such. Hence the everlasting contrast 
of epic and other kinds which meets the reader in Horace, Propertius, 
and Ovid. The pressure of patronage had its effect. ‘“‘Write the 
res invicti Caesaris,’’ is the appeal of the patron, but the poet usually 
answers that he is not a writer of epic, but of satire, elegy—anything 
rather than epic. Hence the starting-pomt of many a program 
poem, for the poet defines his work in telling why he is especially 
adapted to it and m contrasting it with another genre. It is not 
necessary here to survey any considerable number of these poems. 
I select a few which support my general position.’ 

Propertius ii. 34 (Rothstein) is in many ways a close parallel to the 
program satires of Horace.2. The poet begins with the faithless act 
of his friend Lynceus as a concrete illustration of the power of love, 
not only over friends, but also poets. No type of poetry will aid 
Lynceus except that in which Propertius is king—erotic elegy. 
Then, dropping Lynceus and the episode with which the elegy 
opens, he passes to a general contrast between his own work and 
that of Vergil, which he eulogizes, and closes with an assertion that 
erotic elegy also has its proper sphere and the reward of fame. 
In the course of his pronouncements he mentions numerous 
genres—didactic poetry, Alexandrian elegy, epic, tragedy, and of 
course his own erotic elegy. His terminology is usually vague and 
never precisely technical. The Aefia of Callimachus are non inflats 
somnia Callimachi (32). Tragedy is Aeschyleo . . . . verba coturno— 
to take the clearest reference (41). The mere names of poets are 
used: Philetas, Antimachus, Homer, etc. But especially m the 
long passage on Vergil (61-80) and in the closing lines on his own 
work we find a very close parallel to the manner of Horace. Vergil’s 
works are all designated by the usual vague terms—the famous 
announcement of the Aeneid (63-66), the Bucolics (67-76), the 
Georgics (77-78)—all periphrastically expressed; and when he 
arrives at his own work, a passage that seems “fairly to clamor” 
for at least a fairly precise term, what do we find? 

1 A convenient summary of many features of the program poem may be found in 


G. Riedner’s Typische Ausserungen der rdmischen Dichter aber thre Begabung, ihren 
Beruf, und thre Werke, Nirnberg, 1903, but he does not discuss terminology. 


8 It was the memory of this elegy that first raised strong doubts in my mind about 
the validity of Professor Hendrickson’s argument. 
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non tamen haec ulli venient ingrata legenti, 
sive in amore rudis sive peritus erit. 

haec quoque perfecto ludebat Iasone Varro, 
Varro Leucadiae maxima flamma suae; 

haec quoque lascivi cantarunt scripta Catulli, 
Lesbia quis ipsa notior est Helena 

haec etiam docti confessa est pagina Calvi 


cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae. 
eo. . . . . .  « Gallus 


Cynthia quin etiam versu laudata Properti, 
hos inter si me ponere Fama volet. 

The pronominal term, as vague in itself as possible, parallels 
exactly Horace’s haec ego ludo (i. 10. 37), hoc erat quod (46)—indeed 
both poets close a program poem at the end of a book with similar 
broadsides of the same pronoun, cf. the end of Propertius’ poem with 
the end of Horace i. 10, especially vss. 82, 83, 88, 92.1. In both poems 
there is a contrast with epic and other genres—even with Vergil. 
Both poets appeal to restricted circles of readers. The pronouns 
and other vague terms which refer to the poet’s own work are 
rendered clear in both by the development of the thought and by the 
contexts in which they stand, but neither poet has previously used 
any generic or very precise term for his own work. In fact Propertius, 
although in the first two books he often touches on his conception of 
elegy, has nowhere provided us with so thoroughgoing a discussion 
of elegy as we have in Horace i. 4 of satire. It is not until iv. 1. 135 
that he uses the generic elegi, the only occurrence of the word— 
late in his work just as satura occurs relatively late in Horace’s 
Satires? 

Now nobody will deny that the Roman elegists before Propertius 
knew a generic term for elegy, but it was not necessary to use such a 
term even in contexts that seem to us “fairly to clamor” for it. It 

1 There is good reason to believe that there were similar passages in Lucilius; cf. 
especially the opening of Book xxvi (Marx), where Lucilius speaks of the type of reader 
he desires, using haec (596) of his writings (repeated 610). The thought suggested by 
1009, 1012, 1013 is similar. 


2 One has to gather the elements of Propertius’ conception from many elegies 
and passages. Tibullus uses elegi once, and in Ovid it is not common in view of the 
bulk of his work. Barta cites four cases. 
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was not even necessary to make one of these terms part of the title 
of an elegiac libellus. There is evidence, indeed, that this was not 
usually done. In the same way Horace did not use the precise 
term satura even when discussing the nature of the genre nor did he 
use it in his title, although he knew and everybody knew that his 
Sermones: belonged to the genre, satire. Indeed, the satirists, even 
after the period when Professor Hendrickson thinks that satura was 
an accepted term, use the word just as rarely as Horace. The word 
does not occur in Persius at all and only four times in Juvenal, 
although the latter’s work contains more than double the number 
of lines comprised in the Satires of Horace. Moreover nearly all 
the other precise and generic terms for poetry in Latin occur in the 
poets very infrequently. Barta classifies them all under ‘‘rarer terms.”’ 

The first satire of Persius is a close parallel in many ways to 
Horace i.4 and 10. Persius is writing a program satire in which, like 
Horace, he has occasion to mention many kinds of literature, includ- 
ing satire and his own work. There is the same combination of 
vague and precise terms: vs. 31, dia poemata; 48, carmina; 45-46, 


si . quid aptius .... hoc (of satire); 67, opus in mores 
(eative) 76-78, Brisaei . . . . venosus liber Atti... . Pacuvius 
Antiopa (drama); 114 ff. (various allusions to satire), secuit Lucilius 
urbem . . Flaccus .... libelle .... hoc ridere meum ... 


aspice et ἡδεῖ: etc. Previae are the title 1 lias (50) and elegidia (51). 
But this paper is not primarily an investigation; it is rather the 
presentation of a point of view. I refrain, therefore, from amassing 
more evidence on this point. The inevitable conclusion is not that 
satura is missing from Horace Sait. i. 4 and 10 because it was not yet 
an accepted term, but that both its absence and Horace’s vague and 
periphrastic terminology are merely part of the usual poetic manner 
of the Romans and that no inference can be drawn from this manner 
as to the date at which satura became an accepted term. In view 
of the treatment of technical and precise terms by other poets 
satura occurs quite as often and quite as early in Horace as we are 
entitled to expect. Indeed the occurrence in ii. 1. 1 is not due to 
any feeling on the part of Horace that he could then use it because 


1 The increasing influence on Roman literature of the diatribe probably influenced 
Horace in the choice of sermo as a title. 
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it was an accepted term, but is a part of the mock formality with 
which the poet consults old Trebatius. Lawyers are among those 
uncomfortable people who “call you down” for loose and inexact 
language. Horace knew this, as the whole satire proves. The legal 
term for satire was satura and had to be used in addressing a lawyer! 
The occurrence of the term in this passage, therefore, is due to 
artistic considerations.'! 

Professor Hendrickson’s second point may be briefly dismissed. 
There is no positive proof that Varro or Verrius Flaccus discussed 
the literary term satura, and the term does not occur in Varro’s 
extant writings, although it is difficult to explain away the natural 
inferences based on the titles of the Menippeae and on Varro’s lost 
work De compositione saturarum.? But like the absence of the term 
in Ennius and Lucilius the point is negative. Even if it could be 
proved that neither Ennius nor Lucilius employed the term satura, 
I would not grant that this term was not applied to their satires long 
before the time of Horace’s literary activity. In fact, the entire 
argument based on what Ennius and Lucilius may, according to 
Marx and others, have called their satires excites my skepticism. 
Such argument casts on one side as mere inventions of the gram- 
marians all citations of the fragments of Ennius and Lucilius as 
satires (in satura, saturis, etc.), that is, we are asked to believe that 
the term satura was attached to the satires of these poets by gram- 
marians who did not succeed in their fell purpose until after the time 
of Horace—and all this when there are only a score of fragments 
of Ennius that we are fairly certain belonged to his satires, when 


1 Cf. Kiessling-Heinse, ad loc. Leo (Gdtting. gelehrt. Anz. 1906, p. 859) remarks 
that the lex operis, in Horace’s phrase, goes back to Lucilius. 

:I need not dwell on these points because they have been urged by others; cf 
especially Leo, op. cit. (preceding note); F. Lommatassch, Bu. 139 (1908); E. Bickel, 
δία. 140 (1908), p. 222; and most recently R. H. Webb in the last number of this 
journal, pp. 177-89. Leo's statement is brief and to the point: A comparison of 
Diomedes and Festus proves that Varro not only discussed but used satura as a generic 
term—if it is necessary to prove this of a man who wrote saturae and De compositione 
saturarum. The phrase per saturam implies a noun satura. Horace’s references show 
that he was using a term long current. The grammarians, when they name Lucilius’ 
works at all, call them saturae, and Horace’s sermones and epistulae. Poemata per 
saturam, etc., do not occur applied to Lucilius. Diomedes (Varro) shows how Ennius 
arrived at the term satura and Kiessling has correctly stated the development after 
Ennius. (Leo evidently puts some trust in the bases of our knowledge.) 
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the once voluminous work of Lucilius is in veritable rags, and when 
at best the technical term could hardly have occurred often in their 
writings. Such argument neglects the inevitable tendency of all 
that grammatical activity which was well begun before Lucilius 
began to write and was in full blast during his lifetime as his own 
fragments prove. Back of this Roman activity and that of the 
Greeks who flocked to Rome lies that of the Alexandrian age, whose 
grammarians and critics named and docketed every sort of literature 
known to them and all the features of that literature. Their suc- 
cessors at Rome during the second and first centuries merely carried 
on the same methods—with which Professor Hendrickson himself 
has often dealt and to which he alludes in the article under discussion. 
It is inconceivable that these classifiers should not have settled on a 
generic term for the compositions of Lucilius until sixty or seventy 
years after his death even if we assume that neither he nor Ennius 
called their satires generically saturae. Our extant evidence points 
clearly to the views that this generic term was satura. This evi- 
dence begins, indeed, so far as the actual occurrence of the word is 
concerned, with Horace Saf. ii. 1. 1, but we must remember that the 
grammatical literature of the preceding seventy years and more—the 
very literature in which we might expect to find the technical term— 
is imperfectly known to us. Even the satires of Varro Atacinus and 
the quidam alist to whom Horace refers in that very concise history 
of the genre (i. 10, 46-47) are lost. We are restricted to references 
in more elevated kinds of prose such as the Rerum rusticarum libri 
of Varro, the Auctor ad Herennium, and Cicero’s essays. It will be 
worth while to glance at these testimonia, since here again Professor 
Hendrickson’s method is too narrow. 

There are about forty references to Lucilius by name (noun or 
adjective) which antedate those of Horace—if we are very liberal, we 
may count nearly fifty. In these forty I include two or three passages 
which are themselves later than Horace, but contain allusions to 
Lucilius which are certainly earlier than Horace. The meager total 
is probably due to the fact that Lucilius was not used in the rhetorical 
schools as were Ennius, Plautus, etc., for example, in metaphrases. 
In the great majority of these references we could hardly look for a 
generic term, first, because the contexts are such that there is no 
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occasion for such a term; secondly, because nearly all the passages 
occur in genera in which according to Roman practice technical 
terms arerare. For the question here again is not how the work of 
Lucilius alone is alluded to by Roman writers, but how in general 
these writers allude to Roman poets of whom Lucilius is only one. 
I shall revert to this point. First let us examine the four passages 
in which we might with some reason look for an occurrence of the 
term satura. These are: 


1. Varro Rer. rust. liber iii. 2. 17: L. Abuccius, homo, ut scitis, adprime 
doctus, cuius Luciliano charactere sunt libelli. This is the passage of 
which Marx and Hendrickson make so much. 

2. Varro De l. I. v. 17 (Goetz-Schoell, 1910): A qua bipartita divisione 
Lucilius [Lucretius, MSS] suorum unius et viginti librorum initium fecit 
hoc “‘aetheris et terrae, οἷο." Scaliger’s correction of Lucretius to Lucilius 
is certain. 

3. Suetonius De gramm. 14: R. Curtius Nicias adhaesit Cn. Pompeio et C. 
Memmio... . fuit et M. Ciceronis familiaris. ... . Huius de Lucilio 
libros etiam Santra (satura or satyra, MSS] comprobat. It is uncertain 
when Curtius Nicias wrote his work on Lucilius, but it may quite possibly 
have been before 40 B.c.! 

4. Suetonius De gramm. 2: After describing the activity of the early gram- 
marians—ut carmina parum adhuc divolgata vel defunctorum amicorum 
vel si quorum aliorum probassent, diligentius retractarent ac legendo 
commentandoque et ceteris nota facerent—Suetonius gives some illus- 
trations closing thus: ut Laelius Archelaus Vectiusque Philocomus Lucili 
saturas sc. pronuntiabant <familiaribus suis> [familiaris sui Marx with 
MSS], quas legisse se apud Archelaum Pompeius Lenaeus, apud Philo- 
comum Valerius Cato praedicant. These two lecturers on Lucilius must 
have been at their work early in the first century B.c. 


I exclude from these select passages Trebonius’ letter to Cicero 
(Ad fam. xii. 16) which both Marx and Hendrickson would include. 
The phraseology of the letter is obviously of the usual untechnical 
sort and there is an intentional contrast between the name Lucilio 
and the pronoun nobis which would have been spoiled, if Trebonius 
had said Saturis Lucilt or the like. 

Suetonius (De gr. 2) uses the term Lucilt saturas which Marx and 
Hendrickson would of course not trace back to Varro or to his con- 
temporaries of the Ciceronian age. If Varro himself in the first or 

1 Cf. Hillscher. JJB, Suppbd. XVIII (1892), p. 177. 
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second passage above cited had only used the same phrase, he would 
have spared our pains. As it is, instead of inferring too much from 
his silence, we must ask: What are the chances that satura would 
have been used in such passages as these, if it was then an accepted 
generic term? For the period involved this question resolves itself 
into two others: How are the poets referred to in the technical prose 
work (Varro, De l. 1.) ? and how are they referred to in more elevated 
prose (Auctor. ad Herenn., Cicero, Varro’s Rer. rust.)? Only by 
ascertaining the manner of citation as it concerns all the poets can 
we understand the manner of citation as it concerns one of the poets. 
I do not pretend to completeness on this point, for Iam striving to 
make clear a tendency which would hardly be the clearer if based on 
exact statistics. This tendency will become evident to anybody who 
will devote a few hours to the study of the references contained in 
the indices of Marx’s edition of the Auctor ad Herennium, 1894, 
Goetz and Schoell’s edition of the De lingua latina, 1910, Keil’s of the 
Rer. rusticar., together with Merguet’s Lericons to Cicero’s speeches 
and philosophical works, and Orelli’s Onomasticon. The results are 
surprising. We expect a poet to use any term save a technical one in 
the majority of instances; we expect the same practice, though not 
to the same degree, in the more elevated kinds of prose; but we do not 
expect a grammarian to cheat us of his categories. He, at least, ought 
not to be afraid to call a spade a spade—and call it so often. But such 
& preconception based on the accurate habits of our modern tribe of 
grammarians and critics will prove a misconception if you try to 
apply it to Varro. In the De lingua latina the great Roman scholar 
refers hundreds of times to poets and poetical compositions of all sorts. 
Ennius, for example, is alluded to upward of seventy times. Often 
he does not even give the poet’s name and we must identify 
the fragment or allusion as best we can. When he gives the name, 


we have all sorts of vague formulae: apud Ennium , ut art 
Enmius, significat Ennius quod art , Ennius scriiit , quo 
Ennius usus , Enni dlud , etusdem (after having mentioned 
the name) , quod Ennius cum ait , Ennius item, etc. Nota 


single genre at which Ennius tried his hand—and he worked im nearly 
all the poetic genres—is mentioned in these references. Two frag- 
ments of the Satires (?) are given—eight, if we include the Sota and 
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Eyicharmus, as I should not—but they are introduced by apud 
Ennium, ut att Ennius, etc., in the usual fashion. The clearest 
references are those to the drama: wt apud Ennium in Medea, in 
Andromacha (no name), dicit Andromeda . . ef Agammemno (no 
name). Only one of Ennius’ other works is cited in this way: 
Epicharmus Enni Proserpinam appellat. All told, there are only 
half a dozen citations as definite as this, and allusion by title, as 
workers in ancient literature know full well, does not fix the genus. 

The references to Ennius are typical! of Varro’s method (7?) all 
through his work. Rarely, very rarely, we find a generic term (some- 
times with the author’s name omitted!). Here follow those I have 
noted: v. 25, Afranius in Togata; vi. 19, Togata praetexta (sic G-S)— 
no name of a poet; vii. 95 apud Matum in Atellanis?; cf. vii. 29 
and 84; vi. 55, ab eodem verbo fari fabulae, ut tragoediae et comoediae, 
dictae; vi. 58, actores novam fabulam cum agunt; cf. 77 (bis); vi. 
89, Boeotia ostendit quam co[m]m < 0)» ediam A « qui> lii esse dicunt; 
vi. 76, scentct plerique; vii. 10, Papinii epigrammation; v. 69, ut 
physics dicunt. 

This is a meager showing of generic terms for a work that is 
fairly stuffed with references to the poets—a veritable genus far- 
ciminis poetict! The numerous precise terms for various types of the 
drama are alone fairly well represented. Epos, elegi, epgramma (cf. 
epigrammation), lyricus, melos or melicus, etc., do not occur at all, 
though Varro knew all these terms. Is it surprising that in less than 
a score’ of certain references to the satires of Ennius and Lucilius 
the term satura does not occur? 

If Varro’s references in this technical grammatical work are thus 
lacking in precision we can hardly hope for better things in more 
elevated kinds of prose. The Rerum rusticarum libri represent 
Varro’s most artistic prose. The difference in style and tone as 


1 Vahlen, Ennius, p. xxxii, makes some sensible remarks about Varro’s manner 
of citation in the Del. l. He cites non ut alii grammatict . . . . sed ut homo doctus, 
qui doctis hominibus scribit. He never mentions the Annales and names very few of 
the tragedies of Ennius although citing these works very often. Vahlen attributes 
the absence of saturae or saturarum libri in the case of Lucilius to the same habit. 

2 If these are not titles? 


3 Two references to possible satires of Ennius, fourteen to Lucilius by name. Six 
other references, where the name does not occur, are assigned to Lucilius. 
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compared with the De lingua latina is very great. The aged scholar 
here makes a mighty effort to cast aside the apparatus of his philologi- 
cal manner and treat his subject with the skill of a littérateur. Τί 
he has not succeeded, he has at least produced a very readable essay— 
far removed from the formless statement of facts which characterizes 
the De lingua latina. It is a wider difference than we should find 
between an article by one of us on “‘The Dative in Plautus” for the 
Philologus and another on ‘‘Trouting in the Canadian Rockies”’ for 
the Century. This effort to conform in the Rerum rusticarum libri 
to the stylistic requirements of the genre explains sufficiently to my 
mind the much-exploited phrase Luciliano charactere libelli: the 
phrase represents what the old scholar regarded as “the lighter 
touch”! And it is in character from a man who wrote a work Περὶ 
χαρακτήρων. 

But how does Varro refer in his agricultural dialogue to other’ 
poets? In Keil’s Index about a dozen poets are named and there are 
altogether fourteen or fifteen references to poetic compositions of 
various sorts. Only once in the entire essay does Varro use the name 
of a poetic genre (iii. 16. 4, Archelaus in epigrammate), and only two 
other certain references to poetry are at all precise (ii. 11. 11, ut 
aput Caecilium in Hypobolimaeo . . . . aput Terentium in Heauton- 
timorumeno). Thus the phrase Luciliano charactere labells is not 
at all abnormal, so far as the failure to include a generic term is 
concerned. 

The manner of the Auctor ad Herennium is much less exact in 
this particular than that of Varro or Cicero. With the spirit of a 
braggadocio and a robber who purloins the goods of others and 
displays them as his own he carries the intentional suppression of 
names, a trait familiar enough in Varro and Cicero, to an extreme. 
Not a single Greek writer of prose or poetry is mentioned by name 
although the Auctor is indebted to many Greeks for the material 
and illustrations in his own work.! With the Roman writers he is 
somewhat more generous as behooves one who vaunts his Romanism 
so insistently, but he is far from liberal. Marx’s Index auctorum 
latinorum shows that only seven Roman writers are mentioned by 


1 Cf. Marx’s Prolegomena (1894), pp. 112 ff., especially p. 115. Time has wreaked 
8. curiously just vengeance in suppressing the Auctor’s own name. ; 
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name—not all poets. There are, as in Varro and Cicero, a good many 
nameless citations—I count about a dozen—and even where names 
are given, the allusions are sometimes to facts in the lives of the 
poets, not to their works. Thus our material here is meager, but 
the tendency is the same that we have traced in Varro: the Auctor 
uses a generic term in only one of his references to poets (iv. 4. 7 
<Enni> de tragoediis . . . . aut de Pacuvianis)! and his terminol- 
ogy in all save two or three references is far from precise.” 

A very brief discussion of the manner of Cicero’s references to 
the poets will suffice for my present purpose, since the presentation 
of all the facts from Orelli’s Onomasticon and Merguet’s Lezicons 
bearing on our point could hardly alter the general results. Cicero 
is like his friend Varro in this matter. The general truth is well 
stated by Vahlen (Opusc. I, 88 ff., originally published 1879-80): 
Etenim Cicero .... magnus amator antiquae poesis Latinae 

. sed versus citat non ut grammaticus verborum curiosus sed 
ut qui scientibus scribit quos verbo admonuisse satis sit, alienaque 
cum suis saepe ita committit vix ut saturam agnoscas Vahlen is 
interested in the question because of its bearing on textual problems, 
but his statement might have been made on purpose for my argu- 
ment. If we bear in mind the great variety and the great extent 
of Cicero’s writings together with the very numerous references to 
the poets, we shall find generic terms surprisingly infrequent. The 
only one that can be called common is fabula. Comoedia (comicus) 
and tragoedia (tragicus) are represented fairly well. There are a few 
cases of epigramma and of elogium (=epitaph). And here we step 
off into the vague. Of epos (epicus), elegi, lyricus, melos, Atellana, 
praetexta, palliata, togata, I have found no cases. There is one 


_ ὁ Enni is restored in this passage with probability. Marx, as usual, is not content 
with the solid and reasonable interpretation of the Auctor’s manner of citation which 
he himself points out, but must skate on the thin ice of theory whither I cannot follow 
him. 

1 Allusions to poetic genera, whether connected or not with a poet’s name, are very 
rare. I count five or six only. 

?The paper by M. Radin on “Literary References in Cicero’s Orations’’ (Class. 
Jour. VI, 209-17) reiterates some of the main peculiarities of Cicero's citations— 
especially the tendency (purposed in the speeches) to deprecate special knowledge. I 
have not seen EB. Schollmeyer’s dissertation, Quid Cicero de poetis Romanorum tudi- 
caverit (1884), or W. Zillinger Cicero und die alitrémischen Dichter (1911), Wirzburg. 
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case of neniae, one of melici poetae, one or two of mimus (=a play). 
But these exceptions prove the rule.! Writers of elevated prose 
then as now thought it sufficient to allude to a poet without classify- 
ing him.? Significant in this connection and in connection with 
Vahlen’s remark is the common type of citation tlud Enni (Plautt, 
Pacuvi, etc.)—an admission that the words quoted are familiar. 
Hardly less significant is the commonest type of all—the identifica- 
tion of a poet with his work: Plautus, apud Plautum, ut Plautus ait, 
etc. This is still the prevalent manner of allusion to the great poets, 
but the educated Roman knew his ‘‘great ones” far better than we 
know ours. It is easy, therefore, to explain why Varro even in his 
De lingua latina uses nothing more distinctive than the name 
Ennvus in fifty out of seventy or more references to that great pioneer 
of Roman literature. In fact to Varro, to Cicero, to Horace, and the 
rest Homer was Homer, Plautus was Plautus, and—Lucilius was 
Lucilius. This naturally suggests Professor Hendrickson’s last 
point: that for Varro, Cicero, Velleius, etc., the work of Lucilius 
is “as individual as the man himself.” | 

The refutation of this apparent argument has already been partly 
given: the citation of Lucilius as Lucilius, the identification of the 
man with his work, does not show that Lucilius was treated as 
especially ‘‘individual,’’ for all the other poets are cited in the same 
way. We know that the work of Lucilius bore the mark of a strong 
individuality—this must be true of an inventor such as Lucilius was— 
but there are no unusual festimonia to this fact before the time of 


1 Professor Hendrickson infers from the vagueness with which the name of Lucilius 
figures in comparison with other prominent names in the works of Cicero that Cicero 
knew no generic term for the poet’s work. This inference becomes very improbable 
when we remember that no other early poet of equal prominence confined himself 
to a single genre like that of Lucilius which was practiced by very few and was not 
likely to be confused with anything else. If in the citations of other poets vagueness 
is the rule and is no indication, as we have seen, of the non-existence of a generic 
term, Lucilius cannot be viewed as an exception since vagueness in a reference to 
Lucilius could have caused no misunderstanding as to his genre. 

3 Professor Hendrickson (note, p. 135) considers it a ‘‘curious and noteworthy 
circumstance’’ that Cicero cites a fragment of Naevius as in Naevi ludo, whereas 
Verrius alludes to the same as tn satyra. This is, of course, no indication that satyra 
was not applied to this work of Naevius until the time of Verrius, for aside from the 
uncertainty whether the two passages refer to the same work of Naevius, the practice 
of Roman writers makes it perfectly natural that Cicero in an essay should use a 
descriptive term, ludus, and Verrius, a grammarian, the precise term, satura. 
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Horace—nothing so abnormal in the references to his work that we 
are at all justified in fancying Lucilius as a sort of generic indi- 
viduality from which little by little the genus became separated. 
Such a theory might find a place somewhere in the literary infancy 
of Greece, for example, but not in the age of Cicero or of Horace 
when grammatical and critical methods were already old and well 
established. In order to prove that the individuality of Lucilius’ 
work was so powerful that it served for two generations to hold in 
solution, so to speak, a generic term, it is necessary to show that 
there is something very peculiar and impressive in the testimonia 
before the time of Horace. This is hardly possible; but even if it 
were, the fact could be used on either side of the present question. 
The marked individuality and the many unique features of Lucilius’ 
work are facts which to my mind, for example, render it not less 
likely, but more likely that a generic term for that work was estab- 
lished long before the time of Horace. Other early Roman poets 
had been inventores albeit not in the same fashion and degree as 
Lucilius and some of their “inventions” enjoyed considerable vogue 
for a long period, but the Romans had no difficulty in naming them 
at once and that too with names which were often Roman; cf. 
togata, praetexta, etc. None of these genres was so permeated with 
Italian traits, so instinct with the Italian spirit, as that of Lucilius— 
none had the vitality of that genus whose form and dominant char- 
acteristics he established for later ages; but there is no evidence, aside 
from the late appearance of the term satura, that the Romans stood 
in amaze at this creation and for seventy or a hundred years failed 
to recognize its generic character by a distinctive name. On the 
contrary there is good evidence that the genus was not only practiced 
in the interval between Lucilius and Horace, but that the gram- 
marians, the nomenclatores, were at work upon it. If the early 
Romans could invent a minute Roman terminology for new forms 
of the drama, it is not pressing analogy too much to argue that they 
and their descendants agreed upon a generic term for satire. 

I have tried to show that the facts on which Professor Hendrick- 
son bases his views concerning satura are merely part of a large 
number of similar facts concerning Roman literature in general. 
Viewed in this broader way they are perfectly normal and are there- 
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fore devoid of the special significance which has been attached to 
them. If then they do not serve to establish the theory of a very 
late development of satura as a literary term, we may return with 
greater confidence to the old view which attributes the use of the 
term to Ennius and Lucilius. This view, in spite of the brilliant 
heresy of Marx and Hendrickson, still holds its ground with the 
majority of those who have worked in the field of satire, and new 
champions, not always with new arguments, are constantly arising 
to defend it. 


Bryn Mawes CoLuEeGE 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


XENOPHON HELLENICA 1.1. 27-29 


After the battle of Cyzicus, Hermocrates and the other commanders of 
the Syracusan force at Antandrus learn that they have been exiled by the 
popular party (ὅτι φεύγοιεν ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου), and resign their command. 
Xenophon (Hell. I. 1. 27-29) describes their leave-taking as follows: 

Συγκαλέσαντες οὖν τοὺς ἑαυτῶν στρατιώτας Ἑρμοκράτους προηγοροῦντος" 

ἀπωλοφύροντο τὴν ἑαυτῶν συμφοράν, ὡς ἀδίκως φεύγοιεν ἅπαντες παρὰ 

τὸν νόμον’ παρήνεσάν τε προθύμους εἶναι καὶ τὰ λοιπά, ὥσπερ τὰ πρότερα, 
καὶ ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς πρὸς τὰ ἀεὶ παραγγελλόμενα, ἑλέσθαι δὲ ἐκέλενον 
28 ἄρχοντας, μέχρι" ἂν ἀφίκωνται οἱ ἠρημένοι ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνων. οἱ δ᾽ ἀναβοή- 
σαντες ἐκέλευον ἐκείνους ἄρχειν, καὶ μάλιστα οἱ τριήραρχοι καὶ οἱ ἐπιβάται 
καὶ οἱ κυβερνῆται. οἱ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔφασαν δεῖν στασιάζειν πρὸς τὴν ἑαυτῶν 
πόλιν" εἰ δέ τις ἐπικαλοίη τι αὑτοῖς, λόγον ἔφασαν χρῆναι διδόναι, μεμνη- 
μένους ὅσας τε ναυμαχίας αὐτοὶ καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς νενικήκατε καὶ ναῦς εἰλήφατε, 
ὅσα τε μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἀήττητοι γεγόνατε ἡμῶν ἡγουμένων, τάξιν ἔχον- 
τες τὴν κρατίστην διά τε τὴν ἡμετέραν ἀρετὴν καὶ διὰ τὴν ὑμετέραν 
29 προθυμίαν καὶ κατὰ γὴν καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν ὑπάρχονσαν. οὐδενὸς δὲ οὐδὲν 
ἐπαιτιωμένου, δεομένων ἔμειναν ἕως ἀφίκοντο οἱ ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνων στρατηγοί, κτλ. 
* προηγοροῦντος V: προηγοῦντος cot. 
δῷ μέχρις COdd. 
f avro{ τε codd. praeter C. 

A number of eminent scholars have given their attention to this passage, 
and sweeping changes have been made in the received text, but so far no 
very satisfactory interpretation has been suggested.' Objections to the 
traditional reading are based upon two grounds: (1) that the phrase λόγον 
διδόναι in the sense of ‘‘to grant a hearing,” ‘‘to accord the privilege of 
speaking,” is unusual; (2) that the appeal on the part of the generals con- 
tained in the words μεμνημένους . . . . ὑπάρχουσαν is entirely uncalled for 
after the display of loyalty on the part of the soldiers which is described 
in § 28. I hope to show that neither of the objections is based upon a real 
difficulty, and that the text as it stands affords a satisfactory sense. 

2Schenkl places ef 84... . διδόναι after ὑπάρχουσαν; Schneider places 
μεμνημένους .... ὑπάρχουσαν after ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνων; Dindorf, followed by Sauppe, 
Breitenbach, ef al., after παραγγελλόμενα. Dressel attempted to explain the manu- 
script reading (Specim. curarum in Xen. hist. Graec., Wiesbaden, 1822, p. 6), and is 
followed by Cobet, Heiland (Quaest. Xenophont., Stendal, 1856, p. 5), and others. 
His interpretation rests upon a more than doubtful translation of Adyor . . . . διδόναι 
(see Breitenbach ZGW XI, pp. 133 ff.), and involves the reference of εἰ δέ ris ( 28) 
and οὐδενὸς ... . ἑἐπαιτιωμένου ( 29) to hypothetical persons who were not 
στρατιῶται. 

418 
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1. Λόγον διδόναι meaning “‘to grant a hearing” is by no means 80 
unusual as to justify a departure from the reading of the manuscripts, and 
Xenophon himself again makes use of the phrase in the Hellenica. 

2. We learn from Thucydides (6..32-41, especially 38-39) that a few 
years before this time there existed at Syracuse bitter opposition between the 
aristocratic party, of which Hermocrates was the leader, and the δῆμος. 
This makes fairly certain what might have been inferred from the exile of 
the generals by the δῆμος, that the generals belonged to the aristocratic 
faction. We should expect to find the trierarchs, the epibates, and probably 
the helmsmen, for the most part aristocratically inclined; that this was 
indeed the case is clearly established later in the course of Xenophon’s nar- 
rative (Hell. I. 1. 29-80). But the common seamen, the oarsmen, who no 
doubt made up a majority of the force, would generally be democratic in 
their sympathies. Commentators on the passage have failed to grasp the 
significance of Xenophon’s statement that the trierarchs, the epibates, and 
the helmsmen were mainly responsible for the demonstration in favor of the 
generals: καὶ μάλιστα of τριήραρχοι καὶ οἱ ἐπιβάται καὶ of κυβερνῆται. This 
is not a unanimous acclamation which Xenophon has depicted, but an 
expression which emanated principally from these political adherents of the 
generals and from which they might reasonably expect a considerable pro- 
portion of the soldiery to dissent. Here is the key to the cautious attitude 
of the generals. They realized that a majority of their force belonged to the 
very party which had compassed their exile, and feared that some democratic 
member of the expedition might bring charges against them before their 
soldiers in case they held over, and that this might result in violence.2 The 
appeal to the martial pride of their followers was intended to create sentiment 
in their favor. The specific request λόγον διδόναι was the expression of 
their fear that the soldiers would refuse to listen to any defense.? The fact 
that their men responded to the stirring appeal and unanimously requested 
them to continue in command until their successors arrived does not impugn 
the wisdom of their course. 

Xenophon’s account is entirely consistent and reasonable, though loosely 
written. The generals convene an assembly and exhort their men to show 


15. 2. 20: ἐδίδοσαν of Λακεδαιμόνιοι τοῖς συμμάχοις λόγον. Cf. also Dem. 2. 29, 
31; 20. 167; 24. 65; Aristoph. Thes. 471; see also Thuc. 3. 60; Aeschines 3. 54; 1. 162. 
Another expression is λόγον προτιθέναι, which is more formal (Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 5; 
Aeschines 2. 65, 66). Cf. λόγου τυγχάνειν (Dem. 18. 13; 19. 26) and λόγον αἰτεῖν 
(Thue. 3. 53. 2). 

3 Some commentators understand εἰ δό. . .. ἐπικαλοίη of charges which would 
if made be tried at Syracuse. This is erroneous, as the generals could not return to 
Syracuse while the decree of banishment was in force. The words ovdens.... 
ἐπαιτιωμένου also favor the interpretation I have suggested in the text. 


: The Athenian assembly a few years later condemned the generals from Arginusae 
practically unheard (Hell. 1. 7. 5). 
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themselves faithful and active under the new leaders whom the state may 
appoint, and meanwhile to elect temporary commanders. The response is a 
demand, proceeding chiefly from their political friends, that they themselves 
remain in office till their successors arrive. Without the unanimous assent 
of the soldiers, they fear to do this, so they deprecate any factious resistance 
to the will of the state (although apparently they would not be unwilling to 
remain if the demand were unanimous) and prudently appeal to the men to 
remember their past services and give them a fair hearing in case anyone in 
the camp has any charge to bring against them. When no one makes any 
complaint, but the demand that they remain in office until their successors 
arrive becomes unanimous, they consent to do so. 


GEORGE MILLER CALHOUN 
ΤΕΣ UNIVERSITY OF ΤΈΧΑΒ 


THE CASE OF THE MARCELLI 


In Cicero’s De Oratore (i. 39. 176) Crassus, in discussing the importance of 
knowledge of technical law, says: Quid? qua de re inter Marcellos et Claudios 
patricios centumvirt tudicarunt, cum Marcelli ab liberti filio stirpe, Claudit 
patricit evusdem hominis hereditatem gente ad se dicerent redisse, nonne tn ea 
causa fuit oratoribus de toto stirpis et gentilitatis ture dicendum f 

The explanations that have been offered of this difficult passage are many 
and various. Two may be given as types. 

Roby in his note on the passage in A. S. Wilkins’ edition of the De 
Oratore® (1895) believes the situation to have been the following.! 

A slave belonging to a Marcellus had been manumitted and thus, though 
free, was still attached to the manumittor and his family. His son, however, 
was ingenuus, and therefore had no patron. If this son died, his property 
would fall, first, to his own immediate heirs; second, to his agnates; third, 
and finally, would pass by the law of the Twelve Tables to his gens. That 
law runs (Lex XII Tab. v. 4, Bruns Fontes’, p. 23): St intestato moritur cut 
suus heres nec escit, adgnatus proximus familiam habeto: st adgnatus nec escit, 
gentiles familiam habento. 

This freedman’s son did die intestate, and the question arose: Who are 
his clansmen? The Claudii were an old clan, subdivided long ago into at 
least two important branches. One of these, the Marcelli, whatever its 
origin, was plebeian. Now the Marcelli by virtue of their distinction and 
age might well claim full gentile rights, and the issue in the case at bar is 
whether such a claim could be maintained against that of the patrician 
Claudians to be the only members of the Claudian gens. 

Piderit (De Oratore®, p. 368) gives the following version: A slave of the 
(patrician) Claudii, belonging as such to their family, is manumitted and 
enters the family of the Marcelli. Upon the death of this man’s son the 


1 Substituted by Wilkins for his own note in previous editions. 
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Claudii claim the right of patrons, the Marcelli that of relations, ‘weil er 
seiner nichsten Abkunft nach (stirpe) zu ihnen gehére.”’ 

Most commentators! incline toward the theory set forth by Roby that the 
Marcelli and the Claudii stood opposed as two separate organizations to 
vindicate against each other the gentile reversion to the estate.’ 

Piderit’s version is cited only for his insistance upon the word stirpe. Other- 
wise his suppositions have no determinable relation to the words of the text. 

If we examine the passage, one thing at least is plain. The Claudii claim 
as gentiles. Cicero in the Topica (6. 29) has given us a vigorously discussed 
definition of gentiles: Gentiles sunt inter se qui eodem nomine sunt, qui ab 
ungenurs oriund: sunt, quorum mairum nemo serntutem sermmt, qui capite 
non sunt deminutt. 

If this definition is accurate—and Cicero cites for it the weighty authority 
of the pontifex Q. Scaevola—this man can have had no gentiles whatever. He 
would be excluded by both the second and third qualification. The sugges- 
tion of Ortolan (loc. cit.) that the Claudians may have been gentiles to him, 
while he did not bear that relation toward them, is rendered inadmissible by 
the words gentiles inter se. 

However, we need not take the words too literally. The citation of the 
pontifex Scaevola as authority justifies the assumption that the definition was 
framed for sacral purposes, where minutiae might well be insisted upon that 
the practical law would disregard. We may safely suppose that for all 
ordinary legal relations, an ingenuus would be reckoned in the clan of which 
he bore the name.’ 


1 80 Ortolan, Expl. historique (iii. 8) 1051, n. 1, regards the claim of the Claudii as 
that of a famille supérieure; and Greenidge Roman Legal Procedure, p. 184. 


81 is very likely that the Marcelli, in numbers, were at least equal to the other 
Claudii, and that, in popular estimation, the plebeian and patrician families were 
co-ordinate in importance and even in nobility. So we hear Asconius, in Scaurianam, 
p. 33 (Kiessling), fuerunt enim duae familiae Claudiae, earum quae Marcellorum appellata 
est plebeia, quae Pulchrorum patricia. 

It is this double character of the gens, as well as the adoption of P. Clodius, to 
which Cicero alludes when he affects to doubt (Pro Scauro 15. 34) whether C. Claudius 
was patrician or plebeian. 

That the Marcelli possessed at least one important privilege of a gens, that of the 
patronaius of conquered peoples, we know from the Verrines, particularly in Verr., Act 
II, L. ii. 49. 122: C. Claudius (Appi filius Pulcher) adhibitis omnibus Marcellis qui tum 
erant, de eorum sententia leges Halaesiuis dedit. This took place in 95 s.c., in the 
consulship of the very Crassus in whose mouth Cicero puts this discussion. 


8 Besides, Cicero's definition is not quite accurate from the logical point of view for 
which alone it is introduced. As stated, it would exclude from gentile communion a 
man who had been captured by the enemy and restored to his rights as a citizen by 
ransom or escape ture postliminit. Boethius in his commentary on this passage of the 
Topica notices this: Quid- st libertorum nepotes civtum Romanorum eodem nomine 
nuncupantur ? num gentilitas ulla est? Neid quidem quoniam ab antiquitate ingenuorum 
gentilitas ducitur. Boethius correctly, if somewhat surreptitiously, adds the words 
civium Romanorum. The servitus must be a iusta serritus under Roman citizens. 
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Granting that this freedman had gentiles and that the Claudiu patric 
asserted their right to be so regarded, was this c!1im controverted by the 
Marcelli? If that were the case, the passage would have run: cum et Marcelli 
ab liberti filio οἱ Claudii patricii eiusdem hominis hereditatem gente ad se 
rediisse dicerent. If anything seems obvious, it is that the two claimed on 
altogether different legal theories. This is borne out by the phrase de toto 
stirpis ac gentilitatrs ture of the following sentence. It might be conceivable 
that stirpe is, in a sense, a variant for gente, but stirps ac gentilitas is plainly 
not a doublette. 

Besides it would be difficult to find an instance of the use of stirps in the 
sense of family, large or small, i.e., that group of men connected by a real 
sacral and an assumed blood bond. Gens and familia are constantly so 
employed, the former of a large group, the latter, more generally of a large 
or small one. Further, we find the domus, like the Greek οἰκία, to describe 
a rather narrow family group, often the narrowest possible one. All these 
terms not only have a literary currency in these senses but are so accepted 
in the more precise terminology of law. Stirps, on the contrary, regularly 
denotes relationship, and is used where its English equivalent ‘“‘stock’’ would 
beemployed.'! Thenatural interpretation of Cicero’s words is that the Marcelli 
claimed as relations, the Claudians as members of the dead man’s gens. 

If as relations, we may ask: What relations? If the intestate’s father 
had been the property of all the Marcelli in common—an aedituus of a family 
shrine, for example—the family, as such, would have been his patroni and the 
relation of patronus and libertus was a quasi-pafental one. But we have no 
reason for assuming that the patronatus extended beyond the person of the 
affranchised slave himself;? nor can we justify the use of sfirps in such a 
connection. If, then, it was an individual Marcellus whose freedman was 
the intestate’s father, it cannot have been the whole family, but a certain 
number of men of that name, who are the claimants here. 

Stirps in the sense of relationship is necessarily very broad, and includes 
not only the agnates of the Twelve Tables, but<all who would in later law be 
known as cognates. In the early empire, the praetor had long modified the 
rigor of the civil law by allowing, after agnates, the entrance of cognat into 
the inheritance,’ up to the sixth or even seventh degree. When he began to 
do so, we do not know, but we do know that the second century B.c. witnessed 
an enormous activity on the part of the praetors not only in completing and 
assisting but also in correcting the civil law. It is probable enough that the 


1The nearest approach to the sense required for the commc”’ ‘tendering of the 
passage is in the expression in stirpes and in capita, applied t& the division of 
inheritances. This, however, is a very different thing from the use of sttrps as the 
equivalent of familia. 
3 Ortolan (op. cit., p. 44). 
8 Gaius iii. 25. 30; Ulp. Fg. xxviii. 7; (Ulp.) Collat. xvi, viii. 
Filta sobrint sobrinaeve—Paul. Sent. iv. 11. 7. 
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portion of the praetor’s edict on that subject (unde cognati') had become, not 
indeed tralatician, but, im substance, of common occurrence in the edicts of 
successive praetors as early as 150 B.c. The rights of such cognati could be 
enforced under praetorian formulae, and the lex Aebutia had opened the court 
of the urban praetor to these formulae.? But the centumviral court was 
explicitly excepted by the law. There only the older legis actiones were 
available. There would, therefore, have been no scope for such a hits 
contestatto in the proceedings in ture as to permit the :udez or recuperatores to 
consider the claims of cognati. Indeed not even the constitution of the 
tudicium was within the power of the praetor. Recitation of the verba 
solemniagleft him no choice but the reference of the matter to the standing 
tudicium of the centumviri. : 

If not as cognates, the only possible claim that the term stirps allows is 
that of agnates. Is there any set of circumstances under which the Marcelli 
might be called the agnati of,the deceased intestate ? 

Concubinage of female slaves is an inseparable incident of all slave- 
holding societies,? and a common result of such a relation was the emancipa- 
tion of the slave and her child. Between citizens and slaves there was of 
course no conceivable connubium, and the child of such a slave, though 
recognized as the offspring of a citizen, was none the less a slave.‘ After 
emancipation, this child har. of course, no legally enforceable claim upon his 
natural father. But as we postulate agniito on the part of the father, there 
would be a real blood tie between this libertus and his legitimate brothers of 
which the law did, in certsin respects, take cognizance.’ One can easily 
understand the existence of close personal relations, in despite of the bar 
sinister, between the legitimate and illegitimate children. 

If we suppose the deceased intestate to have been the son of such a 
libertus, the sons and grandsons of the original emancipator would be patruz 
and pairueles to him. Assuming agnitio and close association, the Marcelli 
of this case, patrueles perhaps of the deceased, may easily have regarded 
themselves as kinsmen of the dead man and the issue joined here may have 
been to determine whether a,claim so based was valid, whether relationship 
on the wrong side of the blanket conferred a tus stirpis and was not to test 
the rights of the Marcelli to b> called a gens. We may find confirmation for 
our conclusion in the fact stated before, that in 95 B.c.—certainly not far from 


1 Lenel. Edictum perpetuum xxiv. B. 3, in Bruns Fontes’, Ὁ. 216. 

2 The date of the lex Aebutia is much disputed. The consensus of opinion places 
t nearer to 1501 ~=sitthan to the later date advocated by some. (Cf. Cuq. in Dar. Sagl. 
Dict. des. Ant., 8 .'‘''Leges Publicae,” p. 1127.) This case of the Marcelli is not likely 
to have occurred much before 100 B.c. 

3 Not, of course, the legal concubinatus, which required always a liberta or a free 
woman. Cf. Digest xxv. 7. 

«Ulp. Fig. v. 3. 9. 

δ᾽ Paul on the Edict, Digest 23. 2. 14. 2. 
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the date of this case—an excellent understanding prevailed between the 
Claudii patrici: and the Marcelli, as to certain very highly valued rights—an 
understanding which is scarcely likely to have existed, if a few years before 
the two branches were at bitter feud on a question that cannot fail to have 
aroused bad blood.! 

Max Rapin 


[1 should like to propose a yet different explanation of the case of the 
Marcelli. Cicero’s especial point appears to be that the legal pleader needs 
a thorough knowledge of law, because out of an apparently simple issue 
a case of great technical complexity may unexpectedly develop. The case 
of the Marcelli must, therefore, have been of this character, and all forms of 
explanation which assume a pussling question as visible in it from the begin- 
ning are on that account unsatisfactory. I accordingly prefer to reconstruct 
the case somewhat as follows: a Marcellus, son of a freedman of that ilk, 
died intestate, leaving no direct heirs. Under the law of the Twelve Tables 
the inheritance would fall to the nearest agnate, that is, to the nearest living 
at the time when it first became certain that the decedent had died intestate 
(Gaius iii. 11; cf. Just. Inet. iii. 2. 1). Now this nearest agnate had (I 
surmise) died without entering upon the inheritance. But he left a group of 
heirs who forthwith claimed the inheritance stirpe, that is, by reason of their 
direct descent from this nearest agnate. The claim thus appeared perfectly 
simple and readily adjudicable. But the legal representatives of the gens 
Claudia were alive to their opportunity, and put in the counter-claim that 
the right of the deceased nearest agnate to the inheritance from his relative 
lapsed by his death before he entered upon possession (a voluntary passing-by 
of the inheritance would have had the same effect), and that to such a right 
no succession was by law recognized. Therefore, so claimed the Claudii, 
both direct heirs and agnates qualified to succeed failed the intestate decedent 
and the inheritance must therefore fall, according to the Twelve Tables, 
to the Claudii as a gens. They therefore claimed gente as the group of 
Marcelli claimed stirpe. This was, I take it, the primary issue raised before 
the centumviral court. 

Had the law been as well determined and its enunciation as clear as it 
was when Gaius wrote, there can hardly be a question that the claim of the 
Marcelli would have been at once thrown out of court, for Gaius (iii. 12) 
distinctly declares the law to be as I assume the representatives of the gens 
Claudia claimed. But I imagine that the law on this point had not been 
distinctly established at the time when the famous suit of the gens Claudia 
v. certain individual Claudii Marcelli came to trial. Very possibly the decision 
entered in this case determined the law for the future as Gaius records it. 


1The claim of the Claudii need not have been exclusive. They may have sought 
to share with all existing Marcelli the gentile reversion. 
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And one may easily see how the simple issue above outlined became 
yet further complicated before the case was fairly on. The fact that the 
intestate decedent was the son of a freedman raised questions concerning the 
proper definition of agnati. The possibility that the claim of the contesting 
Marcelli who claimed stirpe might be rejected, and the inheritance pass to 
the gens, prompted the representatives of the entire body of Claudii Marcelli 
to interject a claim that they constituted a legally independent gens, upon 
which, instead of upon the gens Claudia as a whole (or possibly the gens 
Claudia to the exclusion of the plebeian and illegitimate gens Claudia Mar- 
cella?), the inheritance should devolve. Therefore, as Cicero through the 
mouth of Crassus intimates, the whole complex question of stirpal and 
gentile relations as concerned with the law of inheritance had to be argued. 

It may be remarked that at a later date the praetor found the law as 
recorded by Gaius (iii. 12) too harsh, and deliberately changed it by his 
edict (Just. Inst. iii. 2. 7), as even before the time of Gaius he had ameliorated 
a number of the inequitable provisions of the law of inheritance (Gaius iii. 25). 

The case of the Marcelli as I have thus hypothetically reconstituted it 
appears to account naturally, simply, reasonably, and in perfect accord 
with what we know of Roman law, for all the elements involved in Cicero’s 
statement, and it does this without introducing any uncalled-for complexi- 
ties such as appear to me to have been assumed by certain of the other forms 
of explanation. I might, to be sure, argue the matter in detail, especially as 
against the more involved theories, but it hardly seems to me to be necessary. 

E. T. M.] 


EMENDATION OF THEOPHRASTUS DE SENS. 64, DIELS 
VORSOKRATIKER? 375, 44 

Πλὴν οὐχ ἁπάντων ἀποδίδωσι τὰς μορφάς, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τῶν χυλῶν Kai τῶν 
χρωμάτων, καὶ τούτων ἀκριβέστερον διορίζει τὰ περὶ τοὺς χυλοὺς, ἀναφέρων τὴν 
φαντασίαν πρὸς ἄνθρωπον. 

Instead of καὶ τούτων we should probably, not, of course, necessarily, 
read καὶ αὐτῶν τούτων or καὶ τούτων αὐτῶν which is the regular formula for 
defining a class within a class. 

Cf. Plato Republic 412B dp’ οὐκ αὐτῶν τούτων οἵτινες i—the rulers 
within the group of guardians. 437D ἐπιθυμιῶν τι φήσομεν εἶναι εἶδος, καὶ 
ἐναργεστάτας αὐτῶν τούτων ἦν τε δίψαν καλοῦμεν καὶ ἣν πᾶναν; where Jowett 
goes astray. 457A τούτων δ᾽ αὐτῶν τὰ ἐλαφρότερα: 617A αὐτῶν δὲ τούτων 
τάχιστα μὲν ἰέναι τὸν ὄγδοον. Phaedo 1140, Symp. 198D ἐξ αὐτῶν δὲ τούτων 
τὰ κάλλιστα ἐκλεγομένους. Gorgias 517D τούτων γὰρ ποριστικὸν ἢ κάπηλον 
ὄντα ἢ ἔμπορον ἢ δημιουργόν τον αὐτῶν τούτων where I think it is not refin- 
ing overmuch to say that αὐτῶν τούτων does not refer directly to τούτων but 
rather to the implied objects of the traffic of the κάπηλος and the ἔμπορος. 
Laws 803A—Isoc. 3.10 μάλιστα πρέποντας ἐμοὶ τούς. . . . καὶ τούτων αὐτῶν 
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ὅσοι---ὃ. 73 βελτίστους τῶν πολιτῶν νομίζειν, καὶ τούτων αὐτῶν μάλιστα---9. 13- 
15. 180 αὐτοῖν δὲ τουτοῖν where as in our case the larger class contains only 
two, but the dual is not necessary. 18. 59 ὅτι per’ ὀλίγων ἔσωσα τὴν ναῦν, 
αὐτῶν δὲ τούτων ὅτι, etc., an instructive example, cf. 16. 36 μὴ μόνον per’ 
ὀλίγων τῶν ἄλλων ἄρχειν ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτων αὐτῶν πλέον ἔχειν. Aristotle Ethics 
11500 37 αὐτῶν δὲ τούτων βελτίους οἱ ἐκστατικοί. 

There are many other instances. But these are sufficient to establish the 
normal usage and to show, incidentally, what classroom experience confirms, 
that it is often overlooked, to the misapprehension of the meaning. 

Theophrastus himself employs it de Sens. 38 αὐτῶν δὲ τούτων καὶ τὸ θερμὸν 
καὶ τὰ ὑγρὰ καὶ τὰ ἐναντία to define within the class of sensations the smaller 
class perceived by the entire body and not merely by the special senses. 
We should probably delete the first καὶ as due to a misunderstanding of the 


construction. 
Pau. SHOREY 
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Platonische Aufsdtze. Von Otto ΑΡΕΙΤ. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. 
Pp. v-+296. M. 8. 


These lucid and interesting studies occupy for the most part a middle 
ground between the merely literary essay and the philological investigation. 
There are few footnotes, there is no critical apparatus, and little polemic or 
explicit reference to the views of other scholars. The author gives his inter- 
pretation in the form of continuous exposition, largely interwoven with well 
selected passages translated from Plato. Without any pretense of system, 
the first ten essays give a very fair and readable account of Plato’s method, 
his metaphysics, his ethics and politics—of nearly everything except his 
relation to the life and thought of his time and his philosophy of nature and 
aesthetics. 

Especially valuable are the admirable summary of the political ideas of 
the Laws and Politicus in comparison with the Republic in the essay on “‘ Die 
Aufgabe des Staatsmannes,’’ and the four ethical essays ‘“‘Das Prinzip der 
platonischen Ethik,” “Die Lehre von der Lust,” “Der Wert des Lebens’’ 
(against the conception of Plato as a pessimistic ascetic), and ‘‘Straftheorie”’ 
(an intelligent analysis and criticism of Plato’s doctrine of punishment). 
Professor Apelt rightly rejects the view that the famous ὁμοίωσις τῷ θεῷ 
is the principle of the Platonic ethics. It is at most the religious formula- 
tion of the principle. The Platonic ethic is autonomous. But I cannot 
concur in the further statement that its principle is ‘‘the concept of the 
beautiful with its direct correlate, the concept of measure.’”’ That too is 
formula and Greek commonplace. The underlying philosophic principle, 
as I have elsewhere shown (The Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 23-24), is the 
negativity of (sensuous) pleasure, of which Professor Apelt says too little. 
And the chief motive of the literary exposition of the ethics in the Gorgias, 
Republic, and Laws, is that challenge of ethical nihilism which modern ethical 
writers, except Nietzsche, evade and which Professor Apelt seems to overlook. 

The two essays on Method—that on Plato’s humor and that on “Die 
Taktik des platonischen Sokrates,” are perhaps the most original portions of 
the book. Together with a few fanciful suggestions, they present a quantity 
of true and delicate observations which no student or critic of Plato can 
afford to neglect. Three essays deal with Plato’s metaphysical philosophy 
as a whole: ‘‘ Der tiberhimmlische Ort,” “ Wabrheit,” and ‘‘ Disharmonien.”’ 
Here we cannot expect agreement. The critic of Plato’s philosophy must 
possess ἃ philosophy of his own which will endure the tests that he applies 
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to Plato’s. He must know how to allow for Plato’s dramatic form, humor, 
irony, special literary motives, and polemical intentions. He must above 
all have decided whether Plato is to be treated as a mature thinker, the 
equal of modern philosophers, or as a genius of the early world, for whose 
inevitable errors the superior modern makes condescending allowance. I do 
not accept Kantianism as a standard for the measure of all philosophies, nor 
admit that it does away with any surds left unresolved by Plato. I do not 
believe that we need to make allowance for the imperfect development of 
abstraction in Plato’s day in order to do justice to the doctrine of ideas. 
So far from holding Plato’s error to lie in the hypostatization of all concepts, 
I admire him most for seeing that it must be all or none, whether we treat 
the theory as a logical method or a substantive metaphysical doctrine. I 
find few if any contradictions or inconsistencies in Plato that need any 
further explanation than his conscious literary and religious intentions or 
the inherent insolubility of the problem. I have repeatedly proved that the 
Idea of Good is not God, but that it is a regulative concept still indispensable 
to ethical and political philosophy. From these presuppositions Professor 
Apelt could easily deduce my points of dissent. To set them forth again 
here would be to write a treatise, not a review. It should be said, however, 
that this book is generally free from those perversions or misapprehensions 
of Platonic texts that usually accompany attempts to work out a rigid sys- 
tem for Plato and schoolmaster him for all deviations from it. Without 
going so far as I do, Professor Apelt emphasizes what I have called the unity 
of Plato’s thought, in refreshing contrast to prevailing theories of his chang- 
ing phases and evolutions. 

The eleventh and twelfth essays are special studies, and really consti- 
tute a sort of appendix. That on “Die beiden Hippias’’ maintains the 
genuineness of both dialogues. The Hippias Mavor for which explicit Aris- 
totelian testimony is lacking, is, Apelt thinks, in content an indispensable 
supplement to the unsatisfactory and apparently immoral conclusion of the 
Hippias Minor. The science of the Καλόν is required to determine the right 
use of the indeterminate and therefore amoral faculty (δύναμις) which in 
the lesser dialogue gave rise to the playful paradox that the man who can 
both lie and tell the truth is ‘‘better’”’ than he who cannot tell a lie. This 
is doubtless a conceivable, but perhaps fanciful connection. It is enough 
that, as Professor Apelt argues, there is little if anything un-Platonic in the 
greater Hippias, and the burden of proof rests upon its impugners. The 
parallel (p. 236) between Hippias Minor 375D and Aristotle’s Ethics had 
been already pointed out in my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic (p. 209). 
The proposed emendation of σώματα to σχήματα in Hippias Maior 301B 
διὰ ταῦτα οὕτω μεγάλα ὑμᾶς λανθάνει καὶ διανεκἢ σώματα τῆς οὐσίας πεφυκότα 
is unnecessary. It is not requisite that the allusion in 301E should repeat 
every point in 301B, and the text is, I think, sufficiently defended by Sophist 
246B, where ingenious dialecticians break up in their arguments the bodies 
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that constitute reality for the materialists: τὰ δὲ ἐκείνων σώματα καὶ τὴν 
λεγομένην ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀλήθειαν κατὰ σμικρὰ διαθραύοντες ἐν τοῖς λόγοις. But 
it must be admitted that the whole Hippias passage, in its somewhat tech- 
nical phrasing, presents a difficulty on the theory that the dialogue is both 
genuine and early. 

The long critical discussion of the Sophist which concludes the volume 
is too technical for detailed examination in my space. I merely note two 
or three points: (1) The introductory analysis of the Sophist is admirably 
clear and sound. (2) The general view of the logical value and purpose 
of the Sophist is, I think, essentially that presented in my dissertation on 
the Platonic ideas and in my Unity of Plato’s Thought. (3) The criticism 
of Plato’s treatment of the negative and of negative predication is (in 
substance) that of Mill and Grote. It is unfair to Plato and is due to our 
habit of thinking in modern idiom instead of in Greek idiom and in the: 
terms of Plato’s problem (see Unity, p. 54). To this Apelt adds the further 
complication of identifying Aristotle’s indeterminate propositions ἀδιόριστοι 
with what modern German logicians call ‘‘ Begriffsvergleichung’’ in contra- 
distinction to real ‘“‘Urteil.’’ Plato’s propositions about the identity or 
difference of “‘rest,’’ “‘motion,”’ “‘being,” the ‘‘same,’’ and the “other,” are 
undoubtedly ‘‘ Begriffsvergleichungen,” if we choose to adopt that termi- 
nology. But Plato, though he has not the terminology, is aware of the fact. 
He knows that he is comparing concepts, and in comparing them he is 
consciously and correctly taking the terms of his propositions universally, 
though he is not pedantically careful to use was. There is nothing inde- 
terminate in his propositions. He is raising the real question: are any two 
or more of these concepts identical throughout their whole extent? that is, 
are they merely synonyms for the same thing? Aristotle’s ἀδιόριστοι have 
nothing to do with this. They are careless or eristic unquantified proposi- 
tions which must be quantified before the argument can proceed. It is a 
mere accident that such propositions would usually be in fact ‘‘Begriffs- 
vergleichungen.’”’ Aristotle, as his example ἡδονή indicates, is perhaps think- 
ing of the first sentences of the Philebus (see my note in Class. Phil. III, 
344), or of such Platonic passages as Gorgias 495A, 499B, Hippias major 
287D, 293E, 297C. 

Plato undoubtedly associates the negative with either subject or predi- 
cate and not with the copula. This seems unnatural to us and obscures the 
true function of the negative. But this was precisely the Greek idiom that 
was the chief cause of the problem. We cannot even translate into modern 
speech such expressions as τὸ μὴ ὃν, τοῦ μὴ ὄντος, etc., or ἡ μὴ μπειρῷ. It is 
true that Plato never formulated, as Aristotle did, the rules for the conver- 
sion of propositions, and the distinction of contradictory and contrary oppo- 
sition. But he is clearly aware of the distinction and never erred through 
overlooking it. Protagoras 350BC is intentional, as I have repeatedly shown 
(e.g., Class. Phil. I, 297). Republic 437AB, cited by Apelt, does not 
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prove the point. There, after opposing as ἐναντία the contraries ἐπινεύειν 
ἀνανεύειν, etc., Plato further illustrates the two opposed categories by ἐπιθυ- 
μεῖν, ἐθέλειν, βούλεσθαι, on the one hand, and ἀβουλεῖν, μὴ ἐθέλειν, μὴ 
ἐπιθυμεῖν, on the other. This, Apelt says, is in itself enough to prove 
that Plato supposed contrary opposition to include contradictory. I 
reply: (1) the technical distinction is not in question in this psychological 
passage and Plato was as free to speak of opposites or incompatibles, in the 
broad sense, as we are. Plato, as his treatment of Prodicus shows, made 
distinctions only when he needed them. He does not need to distinguish 
contrary and contradictory propositions here. Neither contraries nor 
contradictories can be true “οὗ the same thing at the same time in the 
same relation,” etc. (2) μὴ ἐθέλειν is only in grammatical form the 
contradictory of ἐθέλειν. It means ‘“‘to be unwilling,’ and if we take it 
so the purely technical inaccuracy disappears. Plato probably coined 
d&BovAdiy, perhaps to avoid μὴ βούλεσθαι, as Tarde uses nolonié for the 
“opposite” of volonté. There was no good single synonym for μὴ ἐθέλειν, 
and μὴ ἐθέλειν drew after it μὴ ἐπιθυμεῖν. In any case, the opposition of 
propositions is not involved at all. Plato is merely piling up synonyms to 
illustrate a real psychological opposition, and the scrutiny that finds in his 
words a confusion of contrary and contradictory could find it equally in any 
modern writer. Thus once more is verified the presumption (I have never 
said that it is a certainty) that the “mistakes’”’ of Plato are usually the 
misapprehensions of his interpreters. 
Pau. SHOREY 


Sprachliche Forschungen zur Chronologie der platonischen Dialoge. Von 
Hans v. ARNIM. Vienna: Holder, 1912. Pp. 235. 


Professor von Arnim believes that the distrust of Sprachstatistik still 
expressed in certain quarters is partly justified by the inadequacy of past 
presentations of the method, including hisown. It is not enough to establish 
stylistic coincidences between a group of dialogues suspected to belong to the 
same period. We must know negatively that there do not exist other coin- 
cidences that might associate the group with an altogether different set of 
dialogues. The practitioner of the method cannot shift this burden upon his 
opponents. He must himself compare every dialogue with every other 
dialogue—# πολλαπλάσιον τὸ ἔργον. 

To undertake this for every trait of style would demand more than “die 
entsagungsvolle Arbeit vieler Menschenleben.’”’ Meanwhile, it is possible to 
select certain specially significant linguistic phenomena, the exhaustive study 
of which will practically suffice. For this purpose, Professor von Arnim has 
chosen the forms or formulae of assent in the dialogues. He has made com- 
plete collections of these and some allied expressions, but confines himself in 
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the present study to the publication of the results yielded by the expressions 
of practically unqualified positive assent. In his first table, he gives the 
number of occurrences in each dialogue of every such expression, from the 
simple vat to παντάπασι μὲν οὖν.---καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἄξιον διισχυρίζεσθαι---φιλεῖ 
γοῦν οὕτω γίγνεσθαι, etc. Each book of the Republic and the Laws 
is reckoned as a dialogue. The second table exhibits for each dialogue 
(a) the forms of assent that occur repeatedly both in it and in other dia- 
logues, with the numbers for each; (δ) forms found once in it and 
repeatedly in other dialogues; (c) forms found once in it and once in other 
dialogues; (d) its ἅπαξ λεγόμενα. The third table shows the number of 
kinds of expressions of assent and the number of occurrences which each 
dialogue has in common with every other. In the fourth table, which to the 
uninitiated eye resembles a table of logarithms, these statistics are worked 
up into “quotients” or coefficients of affinity between each dialogue and 
every other. The method by which these quotients are calculated takes 
careful account both of the number of kinds of expressions, the number of 
occurrences, and other factors. But it is too complicated to be explained 
here. The provisional result is the establishment of the following order: 
Ion, Protagoras—Laches, Republic I, Lysis, Charmides, Euthyphron, Euthy- 
demus, Gorgias, Meno, Hippias 11, Cratylus—Symposium, Hippias 1, Phaedo 
(Crito), Republic II-X, Theaetetus, Parmenides, Phaedrus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Philebus, Laws I-XII. This is in broad agreement with the conclusions 
of other investigators. Especially notable are only the early date of the 
Protagoras, the long list of writings that intervene between Republic I and 
the remainder of the Republic, and the position of the Phaedrus between the 
Parmenides and the Sophist. 

Detailed criticism, both of the method and the results, must be post- 
poned until Professor von Arnim has worked up the rest of his enormous 
material. I may be permitted, however, to define my position with regard to 
his provisional conclusions. The position assigned to the Phaedrus is in 
accord with the argument in ny Unity of Plato’s Thought that it is a mature 
work and that its dialectical method is essentially that of the Sophist. If the 
Protagoras really is Plato’s first or second work, it would help to confirm my 
view of the “unity of Plato’s thought’’ by showing that in this earliest writing 
his art at least is mature. The long interval between Republic I and II 
would seem to imply that Republic I was originally an independent dialogue. 
This view is of course possible and has been maintained. But the burden of 
proof rests on the maintainer. It is an admirable introduction as it stands. 
Differences in style are perhaps in part due to difference of theme. The 
forms of assent in a controversial dialogue may be expected to differ from those 
in a didactic discussion with a consenting respondent. Professor von Arnim 
does not, I believe, discuss this point. But he has carefully considered the 
general probability that stylistic differences may be due to the subject- 
matter, and he believes that he has eliminated that objection in respect of 
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the formulae included in his statistics. I am not quite convinced. The 
nature of the theme, if we extend the phrase to include dramatic setting, 
polemic or satiric intentions, and the character of the respondents, affects the 
style in more subtle ways than Sprachstatistik has yet taken cognizance of. 
I think, for example, that I could account for the frequency of δέ ye, observed 
by Ritter in Republic VIII. 

I have no a priori objection to statistics of style. On the contrary I 
believe that it is in theory possible to determine by this method the dates of 
the dialogues. My reserves relate to three points: (1) The further more 
precise dating of the dialogues will not appreciably affect the interpretation 
of Plato’s thought. (2) Statisticians must pay much closer attention than 
they have hitherto given to variations due to the nature of the theme. (3) 
Though courtesy requires us to presume the correctness of statistics, I have 
never attempted verification without discovering errors, whether sufficient 
to invalidate the conclusions is of course in each case arguable. Professor 
von Arnim has repeatedly proved himself a careful worker, and I have no 
doubt that his present investigation contains as few as could be expected of 
the inadvertences quas aut incuria fudit aut humana parum cavit natura. Yet 
as I turn over his tables, my eye now and then falls on a statement that 
awakens my suspicion. I will give but one example, which I dare say is 
accidental and not typical. In Table I, under οἶμαι, appears the entry: 
οἴεσθαί ye χρή Cr. 2. lows: οἴεσθαί ye χρή G; and in Table II, under Crito 
4, we read: οἴεσθαί ye χρή. 2G. ἴσως: οἴεσθαί ye χρή, Now I have not 
mathematics enough to judge how far this oversight would affect such a 
formula as 


poe ἘΒΞΞΥ «δ βυῖ- 2β5 
Ύ Bey 


But I see at a glance that it is an oversight. I do not know how often 
οἴεσθαί ye χρή occurs in Plato. But I find at once without a lexicon, in 
addition to Crito 53D and 54B and Gorgias 522A, Phaedo 68B, in continuous 
discussion, and as in Cito 54B as apodosis to a condition, and Protagoras 
325C, in Protagoras’ answer to himself. In addition to this, we should take 
into account Charmides 163B, οὐκ οἴεσθαί ye χρή, and even οἷον ye ov in 
Republic 336E is so essentially analogous that it ought to have been 
included under οἶμαι. The moral of this petty criticism, if it has a moral, 
is that, hard as is the task which Professor von Arnim has set himself in 
comparison with his easy-going predecessors, he has still not made the con- 
ditions hard enough. We need to weigh every passage in its context, and 
we must give references to chapter and verse so that the reader may test our 
classification. 7 πολλαπλάσιον τὸ ἔργον. 
Ῥασι, SHOREY 
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Menandrea ex papyris et membranis vetustissimis. Iterum edidit 
ALFREDUS KoERTE. Lipsiae: Bibliotheca scriptorum Grae- 
corum et Romanorum Teubneriana, 1912. Editio minor, paper 
M. 1.80, board M. 2.20; editio maior, paper M. 3, board M. 3.40. 


After Kretschmar’s dissertation, De Menandri reliquiis nuper repertis, 
Leipzig, 1906, had become practically inaccessible, and Lefebvre’s expensive 
publication of the Aphroditopolis finds had proved inadequate, students 
of Menander began to feel keenly the need of a cheap, convenient, and 
trustworthy publication of all the ‘“‘new’’ Menander—a need largely filled by 
Koerte’s edition of 1910. Herein were included the newly discovered 
fragments of the following plays: the five Cairo plays, viz., Heros (?), 
Epitrepontes, Samia (7), Periceiromene (including the Leipzig and Oxy- 
rhynchus fragments), and an unknown play; the Geneva fragment of the 
Georgos; a Berlin comic fragment, doubtfully assigned to the Citharistes; 
the Oxyrhynchus fragments of the Colar and Perinthia; a fragment of the 
Conetazomenae, preserved in the library at Dorpat, called to Koerte’s 
attention by Gregory Zereteli, and here published for the first time; and the 
St. Petersburg fragments of the Phasma and of an unknown play which 
Koerte, with vigorous arguments against Capps and others, refuses to 
identify with the Epitrepontes. 

The present edition adds the Heidelberg fragment of the Periceiromene, 
the Oxyrhynchus fragment of the Misoumenos, and eleven badly mutilated 
fragments of the Cairo papyrus, one of which positively identifies the Heros, 
and others are of importance for the plot of the Epitrepontes. The recent 
finds now total about 2,200 complete or fragmentary verses from thirteen or 
fourteen plays. 

Koerte’s new edition omits the transcript of the papyrus which faced the 
edited text in the first edition, but gives simply the running text with criti- 
cal apparatus. Thanks largely to Jensen and to Lefebvre’s second edition, 
both of whom he seems to report accurately, Koerte has modified and, for 
the most part, improved his readings in some 200 passages. Now more con- 
servative, he rarely omits to note in his commentary the few restorations 
that do not conform to reported gaps or traces. Unfortunately, as a rule, 
he does not report the number of lost letters at the beginnings of lines, nor 
indicate the occurrence of the double point. Over a score of his reports of 
his own first edition are inaccurate. Apart from obvious misprints, e.g., 
Pk. 196, MAITNAC, and probable misprints in indicating uncertain and 
lost. letters, several reports seem to show a certain lack of candor: E. 464, 
“‘potius K vel N agnovit K.” for “vel K, vel [, vel N, vel TT, vix Τ᾽"; 8. 
292, “OYAA=-T’” for “®YAA=E:‘A”: J. 1D 15, “TITIC.... CTTOTE: 


Capps K2, TIT! (vel H).... CTTOTE: Κι for TITITH (vel 1) 
. CTITOTE:” (K?. seems to indicate approval of another editor’s 
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report upon re-examination of the papyrus!); J. II 16, “OCC K.; XAIPC 
€ vel O, non W) K. Capps” for “initio OCC vel WCE; in fine potius 
PE quam PW.” In any event, how can Koerte adopt Wil.’s χαῖρ᾽, [ἀλλὰ ris? 

Koerte’s list of other editors’ supplements appears arbitrary; the selec- 
tion is neither happy nor satisfactory. The student, who would know the 
trend of scholarly opinion, must have constant recourse to the critical notes 
of other editions. Koerte often quotes a restoration for one line and omits 
the companion restoration for the following line. He adopts or cites 
readings, since abandoned by their authors. However one may differ with 
Koerte’s distribution of réles or his conception of the plots, as advanced in 
the excellent preface of the editio maior, his views are almost always worthy 
of consideration, a courtesy which he does not always vouchsafe to the 
views of others. Typographical errors abound, especially in the Index 
Verborum, where no attempt seems to have been made to rectify the 
numerous inaccuracies and omissions of the first edition. 

A few selected notes: Pk. 208, Professor Capps has observed ‘that 
μέγα τί σοι κακὸν | δώσω which has been proposed here, could not mean 
‘T’ll inflict heavy punishment upon you.’’’ But not only has Jensen con- 
firmed this reading adopted by Koerte, but it is supported by Plautus 
Casina 729, where, to Olympio’s πράγματά po παρέχεις, Lysidamus senex 
replies: ‘“‘Dabo tibi μέγα κακόν." See also Stephanus’ Thesaurus 8.0. 
δίδωμι: “Δίδωμε κακὸν etiam dicitur a Dem. quoque, pro Malum infero.’’ 
H. 24 crit. note, next page, 44. E. 39, punctuation, cf. Capps on τοιουτοσί; 
53 crit. note, most improbable; 106, ἄρας Heidel; 192, ἣ "μοὶ; 211, τούτοις; 
238, προσφέροι; 249, room for only two letters, hence ὡς Rob.; 251, af 
Capps; 354, obscure; 357, ἀλλ᾽ ὁδί Wil. Byington. Does not ὁδί occur in 
Men.? Why not? Cf. J. 128; 362, πέτυσται Wil.; 396, 431.9 ψάλτριας; 
4400, 4500 (Πα.); 503, καὶ θεούς Crois., here and Pk. 172, notwithstanding 
my criticism, Studies in Menander 17, ἢ. 5, 18, K. persists in attributing 
oaths by Apollo to women; 506, τέκνον as subject would require article, 
space for only five letters; 512, φροντιεῖ Sudh.; 514, ἐστί τοι Capps; 523, 
νονθετήσεις; 566, punctuation; 578, ἐγῷμαι; 589, Sophrona cannot say 
ἡ γραῦς, etc. 8.316, σιωπῇ. Pk. 383-97, unpardonable omission of Capps’ 
readings, K. not the skilled papyrologist to impugn the testimony of other 
men’s eyes; 446, “docuit,” nay, ‘‘assumpsit.” J. II 39, Jernstedt, from fr. 
581 K. New oaths, or clarified context of old ones: H. 79, 82, E. 431.41, 
501.2, S. 68, Pk. 192, J. I 52, 54, 55, 62, fr. η 3. Note J. I 62, πρὸς τῆς 
Ἕστίας, senex Laches, in perplexity concerning his domestic affairs; Pk. 221, 
νὴ τόν K1., ἧττον Sudh. K?. 

One leaves this edition of Menander disappointed. It is our best 
Menander, but neither in scholarly accuracy nor editorial judgment, worthy 


either of publisher or editor. 
F. WARREN WRIGHT 
ΞΜΙΤΗ CoLLEGE 
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Studia Catulliana. By F. W. Grese. Dissertation. Amster- 
dam: Meulenhoff, 1912. Pp. 135. 


In his preface the author of this dissertation states that he first read the 
poems of Catullus through carefully without reference to any annotated 
edition and then compared his conclusions with Friedrich’s recently pub- 
lished commentary. The result is practically a review of Friedrich’s book. 
About 85 passages are treated, in connection with most of which the author 
finds fault with one of Friedrich’s interpretations or emendations. Since 
Grebe in general displays good judgment in these criticisms, it is usually the 
over-subtle interpretations that are attacked. An example will serve as 
illustration. In 41. 1 Friedrich thinks that the reading A me an a of the 
MSS cannot conceal the name Ameana, accepted by most editors, because 
the following puella would be superfluous; that therefore a proper adjective 
modifying puella must be sought, and he suggests such a one in Aminaea. 
Grebe easily refutes this by pointing out that defututa modifies puella and 
that in the phrase Ameana puella defututa we have a characteristic Catullian 
phrase, like 21. 1, Aureli pater esuritionum, etc. 

Sometimes Grebe’s methods are too mechanical. For example, in 17. 3 
he is clearly wrong, though Friedrich is not entirely right. The latter holds 
that ponticult has a true diminutive force, contrasting with ponte longo of 
vs. 1. The former maintains that it has no diminutive force. It would 
seem rather that the use of the diminutive adds color to the context, empha- 
sizing the frailty rather than smallness (though this is implied also) of the 
bridge—a frailty indicated by inepta and redivivis. The undiminished form 
ponte is used in vss. 8 and 28 because Catullus is not concerned there with the 
frailty of the bridge. . 

While this destructive criticism takes up the greater part of the book, 
there are a few new suggestions. Most of them, however, merely add a little 
something to suggestions already made, e.g., in 25. 5 Grebe reads Cum Diva 
mulverarios ostendit oscitantes, and interprets Diva as Luna, the latter a 
reading suggested by Heyse. In 51. 6 the conjecture Vocis hianti, based on 
Virgil Aen. vi. 492, is worthy of notice. 

The appendices present collections of material which might have served 
as a nucleus for a dissertation more valuable, even if shorter, than the one 
Grebe has written. A glance through them serves to give some idea of some 
features of Catullus’ style. Grebe refers to them in the course of his book, 
but gives no general conclusions, as he should have done. They are: poly- 
syllabic words at the ends of hendecasyllables (incomplete); the use of 
mente (this list shows Catullus’ fondness for the adverbial usage which gave 
rise to the Romance adverb; it should contain the examples of pectore and 
corde as well); words containing W at the end of a verse; diminutives (the 
classification according to whether they are formed from noun or adjective 
is of little value; they should be classified according to their force); 
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repetition of words or use of similar words for emphasis (valuable); orna- 
mental epithets; favorite types of hexameter lines (deals with the position 
of nouns and adjectives in the verse); repetition of ideas in different form 
(incomplete); repetition of phrases, verses, and words (the last cited only if 
in the same position in the verse; full and valuable). 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


De Fabulis Terenti in Actus Dividendis. Scripsit Hans Krym. 
Giessen, 1911. Pp. 29. 


It is amazing what a furore has been caused by the repeated occurrence 
of a single word, XOPOY, in the new Menander fragments. Scholars 
immediately began to scan the Greek comic fragments and the Latin comedies 
in order to discover similar Akischlisse. It was mevitable that the next step 
would be the reopening of the whole question of act divisions in Plautus and 
Terence. The problem has already been touched upon, but only incidentally, 
by Leo (Der Monolog im Drama 50 ff.) and Legrand (Daos 464 ff.); but to 
Keym falls the honor of being the first to isolate the subject in a dissertation. 

From Menander’s practice as now established he draws two general con- 
clusions—in my opinion both correct: (a) acts can end only when the scene 
is empty, but (δ) an empty scene does not necessarily mean a new act. Dr. 
Keym proceeds to apply these criteria to Terence. The traditional division 
violates (a) at nine different points; on the other hand, he finds thirty 
instances of an empty scene, only half of which coincide with the present 
act endings. Since there undoubtedly was a three-act tradition in antiquity 
and since he finds the stage empty but twice in the Andria and Heauton, 
he avails himself of principle (6) above to reduce the other four plays to the 
same norm—surely a disappointing finish to so promising a beginning. 

I had already worked through Plautus and Terence in the search for the 
recurrence of an empty stage and I now find myself at variance with Keym at 
not a few points, but there is little to be gained by dwelling upon such minu- 
tiae here. His main contention has already received its coup de grace from 
the establishment! of a third Akéschluss at Heauton 170 in addition to those 
which Keym quite properly recognizes at vss. 409 and 872. Thus, the 
Heauton contains four acts at least, and possibly five, since Leo (Der Monolog 
59, n. 2) finds traces of a chorus at vs. 744. 

Keym opposes those qui fabulas Terentianas sine pausa decurrisse putant 
(p. 25), but his argument proves merely that act pauses were occasionally 
observed, not that they always were. On the same page, he attributes the 
act divisions to Terence himself, not to ancient scholars. Conscious of these 

1Cf. Class. Phil. VI, 485, and VII, 24ff. Some of my conclusions have now been 


confirmed by Professor Skutsch, Hermes XLVII, 141 ff., in a paper published simultane- 
ously with the appearance of my article in extenso. 
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divisions he must certainly have been; but if the presentation was usually 
continuous, there was no need of indicating purely imaginary divisions in 
the prompt books. Donatus’ words on several occasions distinctly imply 
that in the published editions scholars had to make their own divisions 
and that this was sometimes a difficult thing todo. The absence of scene and 
act divisions in the earliest editions of Shakespeare provides a close parallel. 

It is regrettable that Keym paid no heed to Leo’s criterion, the use of 
monologues to begin and conclude acts. That in a somewhat primitive 
scenic setting such a practice had a tangible raison d’étre has recently been 
pointed out by Arnold, The Soliloquies of Shakespeare 81-88. 

The typography of Keym’s work is excellent. On p. 10, 1. 18, for intel- 
legimus read intellegamus. 

Roy C. F.uIcKINGER 


Aristophanis Pax. Edidit Konrapus ZacHER. Praefatus est 
Orromarus BacHMANN. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 
Pp. xxxii+127. $1.19. 


Immediately after his revision of Velsen’s Equites in 1897, Zacher began 
working upon an edition of the Paz. He was on the point of publication, 
when the appearance of editions by Mazon, Sharpley, and Van Leeuwen 
(1904-6) forced a postponement. His death in 1907 at the age of fifty-six 
necessitated the transference of the task to other hands; and with some 
misgivings, due to failing eyesight, Bachmann undertook it. Although the 
edition proper was already in type, it demanded revision at many points; 
Bachmann wrote a praefatio, partially based upon stray sheets left by 
the first editor, and addéd an edition of the metrical scholia. 

The praefatio deals with the manuscripts, of which there are eight; 
but two of these are neglegible, since Ven. 475 (G) and Par. 2717 (C) are 
closely dependent upon Ven. 474 (V) and Vat.-Pal. 67 (P) respectively. 
V and R (Rav. 137) are the oldest and best manuscripts and the only ones 
to present this play without lacunae. 

In the body of the work, the division of the page into text, adnotatio 
critica, and scripturae discrepantia, though favored by strong precedents and 
perhaps almost inevitable, mars the typographical appearance. The details 
are innumerable, almost bewildering, and sometimes uselessly repetitious. 
Thus, on vss. 1, 3, and 4 the statement is thrice repeated that the inferior 
manuscripts incorrectly accent μᾶξαν; surely the first statement with a 
reference to the instances adjoining would have sufficed. 

The time and labor spent upon this work are appalling, and it is sad to 
think that in spite of them new knowledge has already begun to antiquate 
the volume. For example, the citations of the Paz in Reitzenstein’s Der 
Anfang des Lexicons des Photios are not included. 

Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
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Greek Inscriptions from Sardes 1. By W. H. Buckuer and 
D. M. Ropinson. Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Archaeology, 2d series. Archaeological Institute of America, 
Vol. XVI (1912), No. 1. 


This inscription, which was discovered in February, 1911, belongs to 
the end of the fourth century s.c. The text is beautifully engraved in 
two columns. A small portion at the top of each column is illegible. The 
document is a mortgage or rather a conveyance with right of redemption 
reserved. Mnesimachus, an officer in the service of Antigonus the king, 
had borrowed a sum of money from the temple wardens of Artemis in 
Sardes. When the debt fell due he was unable to repay it, and executed 
this mortgage to secure the principal and interest. The document begins 
with a recital of the terms of the loan and the mortgagor’s title to the estate 
which consists of certain villages and allotments, a few smaller parcels of 
land, and a farmstead. The mortgagor covenants to undertake any legal 
processes necessary to defend the title and guarantees quiet possession. 
The income derived from the estate, less the taxes and expenditures for 
improvements, is to cover the interest. If the income is impaired by failure 
of crops the mortgagor binds himself to make good the deficiency. In 
case the king who really owns the fee simple deprives Mnesimachus of the 
estate a sum equivalent to twice the original debt by way of penalty becomes 
at once due and payable. The mortgagee has the right to levy on the 
property of the mortgagor without legal proceedings. On the expiration of 
the stipulated term the conveyance becomes absolute. Such are the leading 
features of this interesting and important document—the only extant 
example of this type of mortgage. 

In 80 pages of commentary the editors have discussed every point of 
interest with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired. [Illustrative 
material is drawn from literature, inscriptions, and papyri with exhaustive 
references to modern literature. The editors are to be congratulated on 
their good fortune in discovering the inscription and their success in eluci- 
dating it. 

Rosgert J. BONNER 


Sexti Aurelia Victoris Liber de Caesaribus: praecedunt Origo Gentis 
Romanae et Inber de Viris Illusiribus Urbis Romae, subsequttur 
Epitome de Caesaribus. Recensuit Franciscus PICHLMAYR. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. Pp. xxii+210. 

The appearance of Dr. Pichlmayr’s edition of the Historia Triperiita 


and the Epitome ascribed to Aurelius Victor is noteworthy, for this is the 
first complete text of this corpus that has appeared since the publication of 
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Schroeter’s text some eighty years ago. The qualifications of the editor to 
deal with the text were established by his previous edition of the de Caesaribus 
(Munich, 1892). This edition was important as the first one in which 
the reading of the Codex Oxoniensis (O) were combined with those of 
the Codex Pulmannianus (Bruxellensis) (P), on which previous texts had 
been based. In constituting the text of the de Caesaribus and the Origo 
Gentis Romanae on the basis of these two closely interrelated MSS the editor 
has used the eclectic method, selecting in each instance what seemed to him 
to be the better reading. For the de Caesaribus this is generally found to be 
the reading of O, for the Origo that of P. His attitude toward the manu- 
script tradition is characterized by wise conservatism, but in many instances 
obvious emendations have been made, and well-established corrections and 
conjectures of earlier editors have been accepted. 

The present text of the de Caesaribus is essentially the same as that 
of the edition of 1892. However, a number of changes have been made, 
some of them in response to the suggestions of Opitz (Woch. f. kl. Phil. X 
[1893], 713-15, and N. phil. Rundsch. [1893], 227-29). Thus in 3. 16 
instead of Schott’s emendation Τὶ. Claudium, the reading of the MSS Titum 
Claudium has been retained, in accordance with the principle elsewhere 
observed (12. 1; 20. 14; 26. 2 and 7) that errors in names are due, not to 
the copyists, but to the author himself. Several of the other suggestions 
of Opitz have been adopted, as the MSS reading cim (1892, cive) in 13. 11, 
Pantinus’ conjecture ersector marium (1892, eractor parium, MSS) in 5. 7, 
and Schott’s emendation ut in Campania sedens (1892, uti Campaniam sece- 
dens, Arntzen) in 16. 2. Other changes are the wise retention of the MSS 
monendoque in 9. 4, the retraction of his earlier conjecture capillatisque 
for the corrupt satisque and of the bold proposal to read Sarmatisque for the 
impossible Sardonios in 13. 3, and the excellent emendation of imperium 
to imperto in 39. 12. Less happy is the emendation atque Aurelio for athelzo 
(O) in 15. 1, where the MSS reading might well have been retained as at 
Aelto, since Pius was regularly known after his adoption as T. Aelius Caesar 
Antoninus. In the direction of conservatism, the editor has gone too far in 
rejecting such emendations as Schott’s hortatum in 8. 2, biennium in 10. 5, 
and guisque in 17. 7, and perhaps in the designation as loci desperati of cer- 
tain passages where the text might be easily emended, as in 16. 10, where by 
means of simple corrections P can be made to read intelligibly: ita incerta 
bells evus salut<i> <a> doctrinae studi<os>is metuebantur. 

The text of the Origo represents a sane reaction against the radical meas- 
ures adopted by such editors as Sepp and Smit, whose needless emendations 
have been wisely relegated to the critical apparatus. The editor has, how- 
ever, adopted a number of well-established corrections, such as naviam for the 
MSS nariandi in 3. 5, and in the much-discussed passage in 3. 4 the reading 
of the second hand of P 18 tum (i.e., Saturnus) instead of the vulgate istum 
(i.e., Janus) (80 also W. T. Semple ‘‘ Authenticity and Sources of the Or. G. R.” 
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Studies of the Univ. of Cincinnati IT, vi, 3). Also in 4. 4 the irrelevant clause 
sed urbem Saturnus cum in Italiam venisset condidisse traditur is, with Gruner 
and later editors, rejected, and in 10. 1 the words qui eam nunc Eurinius 
sinus dicitur are rightly with Sepp regarded as a gloss. However, in some 
instances the editor has perhaps been over-conservative. Thus he has left 
the corrupt passage in 11. 3 as a locus desperatus, in spite of the easy and 
convincing emendation of Sylburg, and Jordan’s almost certain conjecture 
of Acilius Piso in 10. 2 into Actlius «εἰ» Piso has not been accepted. 
Similarly, in 20. 3 he has retained without question the meaningless clause 
quae repente exterat, which in spite of many attempts has never been success- 
fully emended, and which is probably to be regarded as a gioss on the 
preceding excitam. 

In the case of the de Viris Illustribus, the editor’s task is rendered more 
difficult by the multiplicity of the manuscripts. Of these no less than 63 
have been catalogued, and 43 used more or less by Dr. Pichlmayr. The 
group composed of O and P (group A) is distinguished from the others 
as containing chaps. 78-86 and lacking chaps. 1 and 16. The other manu- 
scripts (B) fall into two groups, those ending at 77. 9 (C), and the inferior 
codices which include the whole of chap. 77 (D). This classification was the 
basis of Wijga’s text (Groningen, 1890), and Dr. Pichlinayr’s single divergence 
from it is his addition of Cod. Ricardianus 537 (fF) to the C group. Both 
editors regard A as the best group; and both are inconsistent in giving the 
preference to C—D in many instances where A contains a reading at least 
equally intelligible. In this tendency the present editor outdoes his pre- 
decessor. Thus in 18. 6 he adopts the common reading nobilitatis superbiam 
(D) instead of nobilitatem (A); in 23. 5 he reads Roma with B for a Romanis 
with A; in 30. 3 he reads cum insidias statursset for in insidias venisset, 
the reading of A as given by Wijga, and in 63. 1 he omits dictus (A), the 
presence of which alone makes the following clause intelligible. Moreover, 
like Wijga, the present editor seems to have gone too far in rejecting clauses 
and sentences occurring only in A. Some of these are evident interpolations, 
as in 7.8; 35. 12-16; 51.5; and 64. 9; but there seems to be no very 
valid reason for rejecting the mention of Servius Tullius’ institution of the 
census in 7. 8, or for reading in 38. 1 hostium naves [triginia] apprehendu 
[tredecitm mersit]. On the other hand, preference is sometimes rightly given 
to the readings of C and D, as reliquits in 23. 9, Gaurt in 26. 1, and in the 
clause quem victum flenit et assidere sibi cussit in 56. 3, where quem and et 
are omitted by A. The editor has shown his usual conservatism in dealing 
with the manuscript tradition, accepting the best emendations of his predeces- 
sors, but rejecting many useless conjectures, like Wijga’s 10 in 3. 2, and 
Schott’s interpolation in 57.2. On the other hand, such excellent corrections 
of Wijga as tter<ar>etur in 2. 3, and <plebeius> in 20. 2 should have been 
retained. And the evident glosses τὰ est Ponto in 74. 5, and Ambractae in 
79. 3 were better omitted. Nor has the editor attempted to emend evidently 
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corrupt passages as 51. 4 and 71. 2, and the much-discussed clause ludos in 
circo in 8. 3, which is so evidently an erroneous gloss on the preceding ferias 
Latinas, as is shown by the senseless reading of C, Latinis in circo. 

The text of the Epitome is based on the two Codices Gudiani (A), and in 
so far corresponds with previous editions. Dr. Pichlmayr, however, has 
added to these MSS the readings of the Codex Mediceus 66, 39 which he has 
himself collated, and he has established its superiority, as well as that of the 
closely related Codex Bernensis 104 (group B) over the MSS used as second- 
ary sources by earlier editors. In a few cases the reading of B has even been 
given the preference, as patratis in 10. 1 and Lepiim in 20. 8, and especially 
to fill the lacuna in 34. 1. Also the combined readings of B and C have 
occasionally been preferred to A, but in the main A has been followed with 
consistency. 

In general, Dr. Pichlmayr’s recension is characterized by wisdom and 
sanity, rather than by any brilliant originality. His object has been, not to 
utilize an opportunity of displaying his ingenuity, but to present an accurate 
and usable text, and fulfilling, as it does, such a purpose, this edition deserves 
a hearty welcome. 


Davin Mace, Jr. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Lexicon Plautinum, Conscripsit GONZALEZ Lop@r. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, Vol. I, fasc. 6 (Ego—Fabula), 1911. Pp. 481-576. Each 
fasc., M. 7.20. 


With this number the sixth of the sixteen fascicles which this lexicon is 
to comprise makes its appearance. In a review of the first five fascicles for 
Vol. IV of this journal (pp. 91-93) a statement of the plan of the work and a 
discussion of its characteristic features were given. In that notice attention 
was called to the generosity which the editor had shown in publishing all the 
material which might be helpful in a study of Plautine word-order, forms, 
and meanings, and further proof of this purpose is furnished in this part 
of the lexicon, as may be seen by glancing at the heading “forma” under 
em and eo, or at the articles on eo, ef, and ez, which run respectively to 16, 
40, and 14 columns. Articles of special interest to the student of Plautus 
are those on ehem, eheu, em, enim, and equidem, and particularly the treat- 
ment of entm whose Plautine meaning and position in a sentence seem 
to have been fixed once for all. The difficulty involved in tracing a con- 
nection between the different meanings of etiam, of exrpedio, and of certain 
other words will also arouse his attention. The articles on ef and efiam 
are contributed by Professor Knapp, that on ex by Professor Waters. 


FrRanK Frost ABBOTT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Textgeschichte der Bibliotheke des Patriarchen Photios von Konstanti- 
nopel. I. Teil: Die Handschriften, Ausgaben und Ubertragungen. 
Von Enaar Martini. Des XXVIII. Bandes der Abhand- 
lungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der kénigl. sich- 
sischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, No. VI. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1911. M. 7. 


““Die Bibliothek des Photios ist das wichtigste litterarhistorische Werk 
des Mittelalters.”” This judgment of Karl Krumbacher (Kultur der Gegenw. 
I, viii, S. 274) with regard to the Bibliotheke of the great Patriarch cannot 
be denied. It is therefore a deplorable fact that no new text-edition of this 
important work has appeared for nearly a century and we are still dependent 
on the antiquated edition of Bekker (Berlin, 1824). 

The very important preliminary step toward the production of such an 
edition has been taken by Dr. Martini in the publication cited above, which 
is the result of an examination of manuscripts of the Bibliotheke, which are 
to be found in Italy, France, and Spain. 

The first part of the investigation is devoted to a description of the MSS. 
Of these Martini catalogues 24 which contain the whole, or large portions, of 
the Bibliotheke, while in addition 28 are listed which give excerpts or indivi- 
dual articles. Of the 24 in the first category, no less than 19 date from the 
sixteenth century; only two are of the fifteenth, while the thirteenth, 
twelfth, and tenth centuries are represented each by a single codex. At 
the head of the complete MSS is the excellent Cod. Marcianus graec. 450 
(designated A by Bekker), assigned to the second half of the tenth century. 
Next oldest and next in importance is Cod. Marcianus graec. 451 (called M 
by Martini), which dates from the twelfth century. 

With regard to the relationship of the MSS, Martini comes to the con- 
clusion (1) that these two oldest MSS, A and M, are in themselves inde- 
pendent and (2) that all the MSS of later date are directly, or indirectly, 
descended from A and M. 

Part II treats of the editions and translations of the Bibliotheke. The 
publication of a few excerpts was finally succeeded by the Editio Princeps 
of David Hoeschel, of Augsburg, in 1601, of which a Latin translation by 
A. Schott was published in 1606. The Editio Princeps was based on four 
MSS, all of the sixteenth century, which are chiefly derived from M, although 
partly from A. Unfortunately the editor did not perceive the great superi- 
ority of the A tradition. This edition of Hoeschel was destined to remain 
the standard text until the Bekker edition (Berlin, 1824), which marks a 
great improvement, inasmuch as Bekker made direct use of the excellent 
Marcianus graec. 450 (A). It is to be regretted that Bekker did not value 
MS M at its true worth and because of his failure to use it his edition has 
many imperfections. The edition of J. P. Mignes (Paris, 1860) is a union of 
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Bekker’s text with Schott’s translation. In 1836, at Milan, there was pub- 
lished an Italian translation in two volumes by Guiseppe Compagnoni, of 
certain portions of the Bibliotheke. 

Concluding Dr. Martini’s painstaking and valuable volume are 8 photo- 
gravures exemplifying the MSS. 

I have received from Professor A. Elter, of Bonn, the gratifying news 
that he has been at work for some time on a new text-edition of the Biblio- 
theke. Owing to the great length and difficulties of the task, however, 
some years probably must yet elapse before its appearance. 


LaRvuz Van Hoox 
CoLtumBia UNIVERSITY 


Der Trug des Nektanebos; Wandlungen eines Novellenstoffs. Von 
Orro WEInREIcH. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1911. 
Pp. x+164. 

Das Marchen von Amor und Psyche bei Apuleius. Von R. Reirzen- 
STEIN. Antrittsrede an der Universitét Freiburg, gehalten am 
22. Juni, 1911. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1912. 
Pp. 92. 


These two essays are studies of Hellenistic Novellen and agree in finding 
oriental myths as the nucleus of the Greek narratives. Weinreich discrimi- 
nates the Egyptian and Greek elements in the story of Nektanebos in the 
Alexander-romance: the basis is a ἱερὸς λόγος, about which gather mytho- 
logical ideas and pertinent features of the Alexander-legend. Indian parallels 
are possibly due to the influence of the Hellenistic story, but he leaves open 
the possibility of spontaneous generation. He follows the same theme 
through other legends of those who nomine divorum thalamos iniere pudicos— 
the legend of Mundus and Paulina, of Tyrannos, of Skamandros and Kallirhoe, 
and the Historia de Judaea filtam pro Messia pariente. The free use of the 
motives of such stories is traced through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
into modern literature. The oriental use of the formula results usually in a 
fantastic romance; the occidental examples, on the contrary, are strongly 
realistic; the common element of both is hardly more than the formula. 

Reitzenstein finds evidence, in the magical recipe known as “‘the sword 
of Dardanus,”’ that elements of Apuleius’ story, which many scholars have 
regarded as a blending of Mdrchen and allegory, were united in an oriental 
myth. These elements are Eros as boy and winged serpent, the magic 
palace, Psyche tortured by Eros and Aphrodite, Psyche and Eros united in 
love. The oriental myth, as myth, had already acquired features of the Mdr- 
chen; in the myth, perhaps cosmogonical, Eros and Psyche were divinities; 
there may have been symbolism, but there was no allegory; Psyche is not 
the soul but an oriental deity translated as Psyche by Greek interpreters. 
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Reitzenstem’s essay consists of an academic discourse followed by 
notes elaborating important points in his address. The notes enlarge upon 
the relation of Apuleius to Sisenna, and of Sisenna to Aristides, reinterpret 
the difficult proemium of the Metamorphoses, incidentally attempt to clarify 
the meanings of fabula and historia, and offer a new interpretation of Posi- 
dippus’ epigram (A.P. XII, 98). Throughout the discourse and the notes 
the discussion of the theories of Jahn and Friedlander, the treatment of 
myth and Marchen, lead to significant generalizations. Although in details 
the author’s characteristic ingenuity is often apparent, the new application 
of the magical formula and the deductions seem valid. 


HENRY W. PRESCOTT 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Homer in der Neuzert von Dante bis Goethe. Italien, Frankreich, 
England, Deutschland. Von Grora@ Finsurer. Pp. xiii+-530. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. M. 12. 


Professor Finsler’s book is an outgrowth of the Homer which he wrote 
for the series ‘‘Aus deutschen Lesebiichern”’ in 1908. It is a supplement 
to the final chapter of that work on Dte Homerkrittk. But the supplement 
has expanded into an independent contribution. to the important branch 
of comparative literature represented by such books as Zielinski’s Cicero, 
Reinhardstdttner’s Plautus, Siiss’s Aristophanes und die Nachwelt, and 
Kerlin’s Theocritus. These cross-section books, as they may be called, 
follow the history and influence of one of the great classic authors through 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the modern literature of France, 
England, Germany, and Italy. The multiplication of such monographs 
is a pre-condition of anything that deserves the name of comparative litera- 
_ ture and their production is facilitated with the appearance of each addi- 
tional work of the kind, as well as by the existence of such convenient 
compendiums as Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship and Saintsbury’s 
History of Criticism. The book before us is an excellent specimen of its 
class. Professor Finsler, as readers of his Homer and his Platon und die 
aristotelische Poettk are aware, is measurably free from the faults which 
French and English tradition attributes to the typical German savant. 
He eschews Hegelian abstraction, mixed metaphor, and what De Quincey 
styles the omnibus type of sentence. He tells a readable story in logically 
constructed paragraphs and clean-cut sentences of moderate length, and 
though he has, I regret to say, a theory of the composition of the Ziad, he 
does not obtrude it upon the reader, or seek to support it by perpetual 
point-making. 

He has worked at a distance from large libraries, and the self-imposed 
limitation, ‘‘from Dante to Goethe,” excludes from his purview the most 
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interesting portion of modern English literature. But within these limits he 
has done his work carefully. He has read an enormous amount of Renaissance 
and sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century criticism of Homer, 
and reports upon it faithfully and intelligently. In this the main value 
of the book consists. It not only expounds the Homeric literary criticism 
of Vida, Castelveltro, Tassoni, Gravina, Vico, Cesarotti, Du Bellay, Scaliger, 
Heinsius, Vossius, Boileau, Le Bossu, Rapin, d’Aubignac, Terrasson, Webbe, 
Puttenham, Rymer, Dennis, and the rest, but it analyzes the “Epics’’ 
of Trissino, Marino, Graziani, Ronsard, Du Bartas, Chapelain, Scudéry, 
Desmarets, Voltaire, Chamberlayne, Cowley, Davenant, Blackmore, Glover, 
and Wilkie. Professor Finsler has read these immortal productions as 
Prantl studied the Byzantine logicians of the Middle Ages—that no man 
need ever peruse them again. 

The Italian and the German sections are, I think, the best, though the 
latter is somewhat overloaded with Opitz, Haller, Breitinger, Bodmer, 
Sulzer, Gesner, et tous ces garcons la. They doubtless have their signifi- 
cance for the specialist in Germanic philology. But for the true cosmopoli- 
tan, modern German literature begins with Winckelmann, Lessing, Herder, 
and Goethe of whom Professor Finsler writes well and about whom we 
would gladly hear more. 

The central topic of the French section is the old story of the “ querelle’ ‘es 
of the ancients and moderns, which Professor Finsler has restudied in the 
original documents but which henceforth we hope will be taken for granted 
in works of this kind with references to Finsler, Rigault, Macaulay, Saints- 
bury, and Jebb’s Bentley. The English section, though faithfully worked 
out, is, as was to be expected, the least satisfactory part of the book to an 
English reader. The “values” are not quite right. Chamberlayne, Black- 
well, and Wilkie are taken too seriously. Chapman fails to suggest Keats’ 
sonnet, Cowper is overrated, and the pitfalls which idiom prepares for the 
comparative litérateur are amusingly exemplified by the observation (p. 299) 
that Dryden found the translation of the Ikad a fatiguing task ‘‘und er 
habe zwischen den hitzigen Geschichten, heats, mancher Erholungspause 
bedurft.” Dryden’s own words are: ‘‘And many pauses are required 
for refreshment betwixt the heats, the Iliad itself being a third part longer 


than all Virgil’s works together.’’ 
Pau. SHOREY 


Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. By Tu. ZIELINSKI. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1912. Pp. viii+-371. M. 6. 

The third edition of Zielinski’s now classical book announces itself 
“815 eine durchgesehene.’”’ Despite the altered format and pagination the 
changes are very slight. The table of contents differs only in the numera- 
tion of the sections, the index only by the omission of the false reference 
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Enea Silvio. A few apt Latin mottoes are prefixed to some of the earlier 
chapters. Here and there a sentence or short paragraph is added, e.g., on 
p. 280, a few lines in defense of the identification of Virgil’s Drances with the 
conception of Cicero derived from Pollio; and on p. 229 a reference to the 
testimony of the rhetores minores to Cicero’s later influence. As the preface 
says, the three great gaps remain still unfilled—Cicero in the Middle Ages, 
Cicero in the nineteenth century, Cicero and the history of political science. 

As the second edition was reviewed in this journal (IV, 335-36), it is 
unnecessary to characterize the work as a whole again. It is indispensable, 
but of course does not claim to be exhaustive. The index to Morse-Stephens’ 
Orators of the French Revolution, for example, would supply further illustra- 
tions of Cicero’s influence in that field. Zielinski brings out well, though 
briefly, Cicero’s service as an interpreter and popularizer of Platonism. But 
he sometimes, I think, notably in the case of Shaftesbury, attributes to 
Cicero what is directly derived from Plato. Finally, to add my celerum 
censeo on all books of this type (cf. Class. Phil. VI, 498), the Germans are 
doing the work admirably for themselves and for Europe. But they cannot 
be expected to give the true perspective for English literature. The name 
of Burke is absent from Zielinski’s index and, I think, from the volume. The 
cosmopolitanism of scholarship certainly has its limits. The last edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (8.0. ‘‘Cicero’’) has no reference to this book 
and practically igneres the great field of inquiry which it opens up. 


PavuL SHORBY 


Le rhythme poétique dans les Métamorphoses d’Ovide. Par ΒΑΥΜΟΝῸ 
CaHEN. Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1910. Pp. 619. 


Mensura membrorum rhythmica cum metrica comparatur. Exempla 
petuntur ex Ovids Metamorphoseon libris. Scripsit RayMoNnp 
CaHEN. Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1910. Pp. 120. 


In discussing an investigation of this sort, which totals 750 pages and 
deals with matters of great complexity and, to quote the author’s frank 
admission, with acufts numerorum metrorumque perpendorum spinis, one 
must choose at the outset between a detailed review and a brief notice of the 
most general character. Considerations of space make the latter the only 
possible alternative in the present instance. 

In the first of these two works the author has undertaken to investigate 
the phenomena of versification in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with special refer- 
ence to two questions: (1) What relationship exists between the verse 
pauses and the sense pauses? and (2) Have the order and relative length of 
the members a bearing upon the length of the pauses? These phenomena 
he has sought to classify, by means of a set of conventional symbols, in the 
‘Dictionnaire des faits de versification’’ (Part II), which occupies pages 
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217-345. These “facts of versification” are classified in 1,589 categories, 
with book and line references for the examples in each category, and with 
totals for each category in the right-hand margin. In the light of statistics 
he has established two general conclusions. The first he calls his law of 
attraction, which stated briefly is as follows: The long pauses of verse (viz., 
the end of the line and the penthemimeral caesura) coincide with the longer 
sense pauses, while the shorter sense pauses coincide with the minor verse 
pauses; exceptions to this rule are explained by the operation of a force of 
repulsion, which causes the poet to resort to anomaly in order to compel the 
reader’s attention. The second general conclusion is that the length of the 
pauses is proportionate to the length of the members which they separate. 

The ‘Dictionnaire des faits de versification,’”’ in spite of the apparent 
complexity of the system of conventional symbols adopted—e.g., O = ΟἹ is 
used to symbolise Stabat nuda Aestas | et spicea serta gerebat—will be found 
useful by students of Ovid, as well as by students of meter; but the pains 
which the author has taken to establish each step before proceeding to the 
next, due no doubt to the scholarly desire to avoid premature generalisation, 
have rendered the work so bulky and discursive that it will be read through 
by few outside of the small circle of students of metrics. It is to be hoped 
that the author will publish an abridgment containing the “ Dictionnaire’’— 
with the helpful addition of one example from the text of Ovid to illustrate 
the symbols in each of his categories—and a brief and categorical statement 
of his more important conclusions. In such an abridgment might well be 
included a brief statement of the results of the second work, which is really 
an appendix to the first. In this he makes a detailed study of parallel membra 
which, on the one hand, have an equal number of verse beats (mensura 
rhythmica) but an unequal number of short syllable units (mensura metrica), 
or, on the other hand, have an unequal number of verse beats and an equal 
number of syllable units. In dealing with a subject so intangible and so 
complex, the absence of any succinct restatement of results, either in italics 
or in heavy-faced type, puts the reader’s patience to too severe a teat. 
This suggestion is not made in any spirit of carping criticism, but with the 
object of having the results of a really important piece of work made more 
generally usable. 

F. W. SHIPLEY 


The “Bellum Civile” of Petronius. By FLORENCE THEODORA 
Batpwin. Columbia University Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy. New York: Columbia University Press, 1911. 

In this, the latest addition to the ‘‘Columbia University Studies,” the 


author has followed, in the main, the model set by an earlier volume in the 
same series, Ball’s Apocolocyntosis. Her edition of the Bellum Civile is 
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equipped with a general literary introduction, text, commentary, and metrical 
translation. 

The introduction is chiefly concerned with the much argued, and as yet 
unsettled question of the attitude of Petronius toward Lucan. Doctor 
Baldwin quotes and discusses the many undoubted imitations of the Phar- 
salia that appear in the Bellum Civile, and reaches what seems to be a very 
sane conclusion. In her judgment the Bellum Civile is a literary tour de 
force, serving to demonstrate the author’s ability to affect a style which he 
was far from approving. The theory that the poem is designed as a parody 
of the Pharsalia is scouted, on the ground that the most patent absurdities of 
Lucan have been ameliorated by his imitator, and that where exaggeration on 
the part of Petronius may be claimed the intent is apparently not humorous. 

The text of this edition is eclectic, and differs in some important respects 
from that of Buecheler. The aim has been to produce a text that would 
read throughout, with a sparing use of actual emendation. In some cases 
the better reading has been displaced, as in line 29 mutatur, where Buecheler’s — 
reading imitatur makes the best of a bad situation. The emendation of 
Heinsius, censum turbat, admitted in line 30 of the same difficult passage, is 
not inevitable, although the resulting sense is good enough. On p. 89 of 
the Introduction, where section two of the Satirae is quoted, declamationes 
continebantur makes no possible sense. 

The commentary is extensive, containing much illustrative material from 
writers on related topics, and many parallel passages of near or remote 
application. In matters of interpretation the notes are generally sound, 
though the sense proposed for line 21, surripuere viros seems far-fetched, and 
much more difficult than the commonly accepted meaning. The translation 
is a valuable addition to the commentary, since the author has achieved a 
smooth rendition in blank verse of good quality, and at the same time 


adhered closely to the original. 
Keita PRESTON 


Notes on the Text of the Corpus Tibullianum. By Monroe E. 
DevutscH. University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, Vol. II, No. 9, pp. 173-226. June 1, 1912. 


This paper was presented m 1910 as a dissertation to the faculty of the 
University of California and is now printed in revised form. The author 
attempts, chiefly by conjecture, to throw light on a dozen passages of the 
Corpus Tibullianum among which are included some veritable loci veratiss:m:. 
The dissertation is very clearly written and Dr. Deutsch shows himself 
well versed in the literature of his subject and in the method which promises 
the best results—the patient search for readings which satisfy the require- 
ments of sense, style, and palaeography. And yet for reasons which are 
beyond the author’s control results do not follow. The Corpus Tibullianum 
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is a seductive field for the would-be emendator because the more mechanical 
part of his task is comparatively very easy. There are recent and good 
texts, an Index verborum, an excellent summary of modern work (Cartault’s 
A propos du Corpus Tibullianum), and finally the Corpus itself is so limited 
in extent that it is quite manageable. But in reality this last feature of the 
Corpus together with its well known simplicity of style places almost insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of the emendator. The total amount of text is so 
small that it is often impossible to cite parallels for your conjecture from the 
text of the poet whom you are trying to “‘improve,”’ and the style is so normal 
that it is even harder to prove that your conjecture is peculiarly Tibullian— 
to say nothing of Lygdamus, Sulpicia, and the rest. Thus the best type of 
support is usually lacking and parallels from Propertius, Ovid, etc., do not 
suffice to carry conviction. If Dr. Deutsch had applied his excellent method 
to the text of Plautus or Cicero, for example, his chances of success would 
have been far greater. But in the Corpus Trbullianum there is not room to 
maneuver and the only suggestion which attains more than possibility is the 
addition of est in i. 5. 76, ‘‘in liquida . . . . aqua est.” A few examples 
will suffice to indicate the baffling nature of the task. 

In i. 2. 88 the reading proposed is ‘‘non mi uni saeviet usque deus,” but 
the Corpus contains no parallel for the form m: and no case of the elision of 
such a contraction—indeed no good parallels for either point are cited even 
from contemporary poetry. Ini. 5. 76, ‘‘in liquida nam tibi linter aqua est,’”’ 
no parallel for nam in the third position is cited from the Corpus, and the 
material collected (pp. 179-80) renders this an improbable position in Augus- 
tan poetry. For the phrase per multa (i. 6. 7, “1116 quidem per multa negat”’) 
which Dr. Deutsch considers Latin, he finds no good parallel anywhere. 
He admits that there are ‘‘no instances in Tibullus” of the construction 
““nermisit sina... . ut” (i. 9. 25), nor does he cite any from other sources. 
i. 10. 37 is read ‘‘illic (parce!) ustisque genis,’’ but there is no support in 
Tibullus for the parenthetical insertion of parce, and none from any source 
for the phrase ustae genae. A similar dearth of the best support blights all the 
rest of the conjectures. Approximate analogies will convince nobody unless 
the conjecture be brilliant indeed. 

The sophistical reasoning which marks some of Dr. Deutsch’s arguments 
may be condoned as an indication of his enthusiasm, but it injures his work. 
Thus in i. 2. 88 he argues that unit is improbable because this substantive 
use occurs nowhere else in Tibullus, but in the same breath he supports mi 
(which also occurs nowhere else in Tibullus) from Horace, etc. Now unt 
can be just as effectively supported as mi—more effectively, in fact. Logi- 
cally the emendator is entitled to use this sort of argument only when his own 
conjecture satisfies the sense better than another reading or is superior on 
other grounds. In this particular case Dr. Deutsch adopts all too hastily 
Golbéry’s interpretation and thinks that mz uni is superior in sense. But 
if the phrase non unt saeviel usque deus is an erotic sententta, as seems probable, 
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then uni fits the sense perfectly. To penetrate the sense is especially neces- 
sary if one would understand Tibullus, as Lachmann long ago pointed out. 
Failure to work deeply into the sense is evident in the readings proposed, 
i. 9. 25; ii. 2. 17-22; ii. 4. 43, ete. 

If the dissertation makes no real improvements in the text of the Corpus 
Tibullianum, we must look for 108 contribution to Tibullian scholarship in the 
by-products—such collections of material, for example, as those on the ellipsis 
of esse (pp. 181-82, 224-25), on seu and sive (p. 207)—and in the full, clear 
discussions of the passages examined. It is a useful piece of work to put 
into the hands of beginners in text criticism, not because it attains proved 
results, but because the author sees what points require proof and how the 
evidence is to be sought. The critique of the views of others is generally 
well grounded, although inability to consult Cartault’s edition (1909) and the 
last edition of Schulze’s Rémische Elegiker (1910) has caused the author in a 
few cases to misrepresent these scholars. 

Textual emendation is a fascinating exercise for all who have caught more 
than the surface meaning of a text, but it may be seriously questioned whether 
in general it is a proper field for writers of dissertations. The chanoes of 
adding anything worth while to the sum of human knowledge are very slight, 
and even seasoned scholars are too prone to rush their alucinattones into print. 
But whatever may be thought about the general question, at least the dis- 
sertationist should be warned off from such texts as the Corpus Tibullianum. 


Ut tibi succedat vix semel esse potest. 


ArTHuR L. WHEELER 
Bryn Mawr Co.Lurce 


‘Disputatio Critica de Carminibus Horatii Sex Quae Dicuntur Odae 
Romanae. By A. P. H. A. Stupsn. Amsterdam dissertation. 
Leyden: Théonville, 1912. Pp. viii+182. 


A contribution to the extensive literature dealing with the first six Odes 
of Horace’s third book can hardly be expected to offer very much that is 
new and at the same time plausible. Slijpen’s book served as a dissertation, 
but was primarily written in a prize contest in which these Odes were assigned 
as the subject with the limitation that the opinions of scholars from Momm- 
sen to Corssen (1889-97) be critically examined and the writer’s own inter- 
pretation given. This work Slijpen has done well, and thus the book is 
useful as a summary of what has been written on the subject during the period 
covered. Its diffuseness however is objectionable. 

Slijpen agrees with most scholars that the six poems form a cycle. He 
considers the phrase mrginibus puerisque to be the underlying idea, though 
he does not press this point too hard. He thus rejects Mommsen’s suggestion 
that the praise of Augustus is the chief motive, though he is willing to accept 
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certain details brought out by Mommsen. Nor does he see any truth in 
Domassewski’s theory that Horace puts into poetic form the words that the 
emperor used of himself in the Monumentum Ancyranum. Horace was not a 
pigeon-holing historian, as Mommsen and Domaszewski would have him be. 

As has been intimated, Slijpen’s greatest success is in his destructive 
criticism, and therein he shows considerable acuteness. In his own sugges- 
tions he is not so happy. For example, in the second poem he misinterprets 
the silentitum of vs. 25 as cultus deorum and further makes the unconvincing 
argument that the second poem deals with virtue in the abstract while the 
other five deal with various concrete features of virtue. 

It is comforting to find that Slijpen’s careful study of the literature 
results in the rejection of many fanciful ideas that have been advanced 


concerning these poems. aa 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Clausula in Ammianus Marcellinus. By Austin Morris 
Harmon, New Haven, Conn. Published under the auspices of 
Yale University, 1910. Pp. 128. 


In this pamphlet, reprinted from the Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XVI, the author has presented the results 
of a study of the accentual clausula of Ammianus Marcellinus, selecting 
for that purpose the sentence-clausulae of the first six and the last three books, 
and all the clausulae, internal as well as final, in Book xxi of the Htstories. 
The clausulae of Book xxi are printed in full; the data for the other books 
are presented only in statistical form. Harmon uses Meyer’s symbols for 
indicating the stressed and unstressed syllables in accentual prose, but 
combines with Meyer’s notation the classification as to form and type of 
caesura which Zielinski applies to the metrical prose of Cicero. He finds that 
Ammianus uses both in final and in internal clausulae a very limited range of 
accentual rhythms of which the ogelase may alone be classed as regular: 

peri σ be eee eee 9} Ὲ ὙΨΘΒΟΝ ΧΟ, es sie ceca 
The last is relatively rare. The prevailing caesura in I and II is y and ὃ, 
in III and IV it is 8. As regards quantity—and here the author has shown 
great keenness and resourcefulness in securing and weighing the evidence—he 
finds that in accented syllables Ammianus was entirely indifferent to quanti- 
tative distinctions, and that in unaccented syllables he observes quantity 
only in so far as it is due to position. 

Many of the inferences which he draws from the evidence of the clausula 
as to accent, syllabification, pronunciation, etc., are interesting and cannot 
be overlooked by students in the field of late Latin. One may mention 
the accentuation of Greek proper names and other loan words, the dialysis 
in the case of inter-vocalic 1, e.g., Trafanus, Aquilefa, and in particular the 
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syllabification of u after s and g. Here the results are remarkable. There 
is nothing unusual about suesco, stiadeo, or even about agquae; but quam, 
quod, quae, -qie, and particularly quies, qutete, quibus, quidem where the 
u is not only vocalised but accented, certainly cause some surprise. 
Harmon here casts aside the obvious explanation that this pronunciation 
was ἃ peculiarity due to the fact that Ammianus was of Greek origin, and is 
inclined to regard it as a feature of late Latin. It is true that there is evi- 
dence in the grammarians for agiam, ueni, as popular mispronunciations; 
and in the hymns and Romance languages for suavis, etc. But, until parallel 
evidence is found in the usage of other late Latin writers of non-Greek origin; 
it will not be safe to accept the more extreme cases, such as quidem, quod, que, 
quiesco, as anything more than the idiosyncrasies of a foreigner’s pronuncia- 
tion. In any event it has raised an interesting question. 

This little monograph is a model of lucid exposition and a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature of a subject which has received little attention in 
America. 

F. W. ΒΕΗΙΡΙ ΒΥ 


Griechisch-literarische Papyri I. Ptolemdische Homerfragmente. Mit 
Unterstiitzung des Grossherzoglich-Badischen Ministeriums der 
Justis, des Kultus und Unterrichts. Herausgegeben und erklart 
von G. A. Geruarp. Mit 6 Tafeln in Lichtdruck. (Verdffent- 


lichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung IV. 1.) 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1911. Pp. x+120. 


The two Heidelberg texts edited in this volume are Iliad papyri of 
Ptolemaic times, and make a considerable addition to the hitherto very 
limited materials of that sort. To the first Ptolemaic Homer papyri, the 
Petrie (1891) and Geneva (1894) pieces, Grenfell and Hunt added something 
in Greek Papyri II (1897), but it was their Hibeh Papyri I (1906) that more 
than doubled the manuscript material and put the whole problem on a new 
footing. With the Ptolemaic Homers found at Hibeh the Heidelberg papyri 
are closely related. It will be remembered that at Hibeh in 1902 Grenfell 
and Hunt found parts of Ptolemaic Homer papyri, other parts of which they 
had previously purchased in Cairo in 1896 and published in Greek Papyri 
II (1897). Still further parts of these identical papyri found their way in 
1897 to Heidelberg and are now published by Gerhard with introductions, 
notes, and indices. The explanation of this double coincidence is in the 
fact that in 1896 Hibeh had been partially dug by Sheikh Hassan, an Arab 
dealer in antiquities, and from his excavations came papyri parts of which 
Grenfell and Hunt bought in Cairo in 1896 and published in 1897 (Greek 
Papyri [P. Grenf.] II), while other parts of the same rolls were purchased 
in 1896 by Dr. C. Reinhardt, the German vice-consul in Cairo, and in 1897 
passed into the hands of the Grand Duchy of Baden. How Grenfell and 
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Hunt found their way to Hibeh in 1902, and found other parts of these 
identical papyri which Sheikh Hassan’s men had left behind, has already 
been told in Hibeh Papyri I, and in Classical Philology ITI, 353-54. 

A hint of the presence at Heidelberg of additional parts of P. Grenf. II, 4 
(Iliad xxi-xxiii) had reached the Oxford editors through M. Seymour de 
Ricci, who in 1899 had identified ‘“‘a few additional fragments” of that 
papyrus (Hibeh Papyri I, 5). It will be seen that what Dr. Gerhard has to 
publish is additional parts of two papyri of which Grenfell and Hunt have 
already published two instalments. Heidelberg 1 continues P. Grenf. IT, 2, 
and Hibeh 21; Heidelberg 2 contmues P. Grenf. II, 4, and Hibeh 22; these 
papyri date from the early Ptolemaic period, 290-240 s.c. Heidelberg 1 
takes up the text in the very verse in which Hibeh 21, frag. k, leaves off 
(Zl. viii. 190), and while it adds but sixteen lines, shows no less than 4 
additional (i.e., non-Vulgate) verses among them, while the column-length 
shows that three more non-Vulgate lines must have followed the Heidelberg 
fragment, making a group of five non-Vulgate lines together between viii. 
202 and 203. This group Gerhard skilfully reconstructs. 

The second of the Heidelberg Homers is more important. With its 
text Gerhard has combined the texts of the Grenfell and Hunt fragments, 
interweaving the eleven identified fragments in a way that shows the source 
of each and its variations from the Vulgate. Gerhard is able to establish 
that the column-length was 31 lines. Here the additional lines are less fre- 
quent than in Papyrus 1, but a new element in the problem appears in the 
absence from the Ptolemaic text of a number of Vulgate lines. 

In practically doubling the published remains of these two papyri, 
Gerhard has greatly broadened the basis for a sound judgment as to their 
text. The lines that they add or omit as compared with the Vulgate he 
finds generally of minor importance; but their variant readings can no longer 
be brushed aside as mere wild aberrations. In one notable instance the 
Ptolemaic Heidelberg text suggests agreement with Aeschines’ non-Vulgate 
way of quoting Iliad xxiii. 83 f. (Against Timarchus, §49). Another reading, 
waa δε Ips (for Vulgate &xéa δ᾽ Ἶρις), xxiii, 198 commends itself to Gerhard 
as the pearl of Ptolemaic variants. As to the worth of the Ptolemaic text 
of Homer and its relation to the Vulgate, Gerhard concurs in the discriminat- 
ing verdict of Grenfell and Hunt (Hibeh Papyri I, 70-75), to whom he 
dedicates his volume. The excellent facsimiles show the fragmentary con- 
dition of the papyri, natural enough in view of their preservation in mummy 
cartonnage. Gerhard points out in conclusion that Hunt’s Rylands Papyri 
(I, 1911) have just added an eighth to our Ptolemaic Homer papyri, and the 
number is sure to increase. Meantime Gerhard’s Heidelberg volume makes 
an important contribution to the materials for the recovery and the criti- 
cism of the pre-Alexandrian text. 


Epaar J. GOODSPEED 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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᾿Ανασκαφαὶ καὶ ᾿Ἐρεῦναι ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ κατὰ τὸ ἔτος 1910. By A. &. 
ΑΡΒΑΝΙΤΟΠΟΥ͂ΛΛΟΣ. Athens: Π. A. Σακελλάριος, 1911. 


On pp. 168-264 of the Πρακτικὰ τῆς ᾿Αρχαιολογικῆς Ἑταιρίας for 1910, 
of which the monograph before us is a reprint, Arvanitopoullos gives 
us & preliminary account of his excavations and investigations in Thessaly 
for the year 1910. He is no novice in this field. Beginning with 1906 he has 
been doing splendid service for the Greek Archaeological Society as director 
of its fruitful work in Thessaly. Much has been accomplished in the field 
of topography; and the light shed upon the history of Greek art by his 
discovery of that interesting series of painted. gravestones and of the rich 
works of the engraver’s art from Thessalian tombs would, if that were the 
whole, be ample reward for the labors expended in that part of Greece. 

The explorations covered in this report include many important sites— 
notably Iolcus, Larissa, Pharsalus, Magnesia (the probable site), Pherae, 
Pagasae, Gonni, the Vale of Tempe, etc. The finds include vaulted tombs 
graves, architectural remains, temples, theaters, stoas, aqueducts, sculptures, 
paintings, ceramics, coins, inscriptions (some of them apparently important 
for the better understanding of the Thessalian dialect), jewelry, remains of 
splendid cities of classical times not even identified as yet. In point of time 
they cover the prehistoric, Mycenaean, classical Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
periods. Of peculiar interest are the prehistoric, circular tomb-inclosures, 
suggesting Ddrpfeld’s royal tombs of Leucas-Ithaca, and the elliptical temple 
of Athena Polias ( 7) on the acropolis of Gonni. | 

Under the long-continued Turkish domination the treasures of Greek 
art were subjected to the destructive lust of the Turk for half a century 
longer in Thessaly than in the rest of Greece. But since the province was 
freed from the Turkish yoke (1881), many remnants of art and archaeology 
have been collecting. For a long time there was no place provided for their 
preservation, and vandalism and war (1897-98) did much for their further 
mutilation and destruction, till Mr. Arvanitopoullos began his work in the 
north. Sculptures, vases, architectural pieces, bronzes, etc., have at last 
found shelter, and the museums of Volo and Larissa are now becoming impor- 
tant and interesting centers of archaeological study. 

Not the least interesting feature of this report is the survey of the 
archaeological field of Thessaly and the prospect it gives of things to be done 
in the campaigns of 1911-12. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Antike Fluchtafeln. Von RicHarp Wtwnscu. 2te Aufl. Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1912. Pp. 31. M. 0.70. 
Aus einem griechischen Zauberpapyrus. Von RicHARD WONSCH. 
Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1911. Pp. 31. M. 0.70. 
These little texts form Nos. 20 and 84 respectively of the useful series of 
Kleine Texte fir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, and the name of their editor is a 


WaLTER MILLER 
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sufficient guaranty of competence in the treatment of the perplexing sub- 
jects with which they deal. 

From the large number of ancient defixiones, of which about five hundred 
are at present known, the editor, in the first of these works, has selected seven, 
five in Greek and two in Latin, which show definite influences from either 
Judaism or Christianity. These influences are seen in occasional modi- 
fications of the regular formulae used in the curses and in the employment 
of Jewish and Christian sacred names, often misspelled and misunderstood, 
to lend impressiveness and mystery to the imprecations. The defiziones in 
this collection are directed against various kinds of offenders, of whom 
drivers in the circus are the most prominent. Most of them have been 
already published by Wiinsch in his ‘‘Defixionum Tabellae Atticae” (1.6. 
III, 3) and all but one by Audollent in his Defixionum Tabellae, but this 
collection will make more readily available specimens of several notable. 
types, and the compact and instructive commentary should prove stimulative 
alike to students of the classical literatures and to those of the religion and 
folk-lore of the Hellenistic world. 

Much light is cast upon these inscriptions by certain magical papyri, 
and in the second text Wiinsch gives a selection, based upon the edition of 
Wessely, of over two hundred and sixty consecutive lines from a Paris papy- 
rus (Suppl. gr. 574), which is the best representative of the works of this class. 
The selection consists of prescriptions for a love-incantation: the magic 
sacrifice to be made (ἐπίθυμα), the formula of address to the gods invoked 
(λόγος), and the prophylactic to insure the conjurer against harm (¢vAax- 
τήριον). These form a brief and orderly series of directions to which are 
appended certain alternative formulae, both in prose and in verse and in 
part borrowed from the Orphic hymns, which destroy the unity of the 
original and appear to be placed here as the result of recensions of it. Into 
the notes upon this edition also the learning of Winsch has compressed 
much of interest from the field of ancient magic, and these two little books 
will @ good introduction to the study of an important undercurrent 


in Greek life and belief. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Charakteristik der laternischen Sprache. Von Dr. F. Oskar WEISE. 
4te Aufl. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1909. M. 3.60, 
bound. 

The modest subtitle ‘Ein Versuch,’’ which appeared on the title-page of 
the first edition (1891) of this little book, indicates the diffidence of an 
author who has ventured upon a comparatively new and unworked field 
and who is now submitting the firstfruits of his studies to the learned world. 
The great popularity which the book enjoyed immediately on its publica- 
tion is evidenced by favorable reviews, rapid sale, a French translation 
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(published in 1896 by F. Antoine) and by the disappearance of the words 
“Ein Versuch” from the enlarged, second edition (1899). In 1905 appeared 
contemporaneously a still more enlarged third edition and a modern Greek 
translation by M. Grasiatos. The present, fourth “improved” edition 
was quickly followed by an English translation by H. A. Strong and A. Y. 
Campbell; and, if I mistake not, a Russian translation has recently appeared. 

In its various forms Professor Weise’s book has been a source of inspira~- 
tion to a whole generation of teachers and students, and has probably done 
as much as, if not more than, any other German publication to stimulate a 
fresh and keener interest in the study of Latin. It is only be to regretted 
that the new revision is not much more thoroughgoing. The most recent 
literature might have been more largely utilized. Walde’s Etymologisches 
Worterbuch, for example, seems not to have been drawn upon very largely, 
if at all. In the reviewer's opinion it would be a great boon to the classics; 
if side by side with Dr. Weise’s book there existed a radical revision of it 
made by some scholar who has kept fully abreast of recent progress in the 
general science of language and literary criticism, and who at the same time 
is a master of the happy and attractive method of exposition that marks 


Dr. Weise’s book. 
C. L. MEADER 


Ad Propertsi Carmina Commentarius Criticus. .... P. J. ENK. 
Zutphaniae: apud W. J. Thieme et Cie, 1911. Pp. xi-+364. 


The author of this Leyden dissertation has undertaken the laborious 
task of re-examining the literature on Propertius with a view to establishing 
the text at every point where there may be said to be a question of reading. 
The result is a big book containing some new suggestions—Dr. Enk proposes 
some thirty odd conjectures of his own—and much sensible criticism of old 
ones. It contains also a number of notes which are little or nothing but a 
register of the author’s preference for this or that reading. Dr. Enk’s 
attitude toward the text of Propertius is sane and open minded. He gener- 
ally has good reason to suspect the tradition before looking about for an 
emendation, and his judgment in selecting from the proposals of his pre- 
decessors is independent and well balanced. It must have been a source 
of pleasure to Dr. Enk to find how often his choice coincides with that of 
Professor Hosius in the new Teubner edition, which appeared about the 
same time as the Commentarius, though the former adheres of course, ez 
hypothesi, much closer to the MSS. 

Of Dr. Enk’s own conjectures I like best the suggestion to transpose ii. 
6. 23f. after 25f. At ii. 16 a new and quite possible order is suggested. 
Cautus (for captus) at ii. 23. 10 is plausible, though I do not feel certain that 
the MSS are wrong. Again at iv. 6. 80 reddita signa Remi is a good emenda- 
tion, if the text be really in need of any. One of the best things Dr. Enk has 
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given us is his argument for the unity of ii. 33, and his excellent interpretation 
of the poem. The division at vs. 21, advocated by Ites, and Rothstein’s 
theory that the girl of the latter part of the elegy is another than Cynthia, 
are convincingly refuted. | 
At ii. 5. 28 the author rightly retains the reading of the MSS, viz., 
Cynthia forma potens, Cynthia verba levis, but apparently does not appreciate 
the motive of the scholars who proposed verna levis (Peiper), and lingua levis 
(Richards), which was to provide a nominative in the second half to parallel 
forma in the first. Dr. Enk may perhaps be interested in a discussion of 
this verse in Τ᾿. A. P. A. XL, 57 f. 
In iii. 20 Scaliger’s transposition of 11f. after 13 is rightly accepted. 
This gives us 
nox mihi prima venit. primae date tempora noctis: 
longius in primo, Luna, morare toro. 
tu quoque, qui aestivos spatiosius exigis ignes, 
Phoebe, moraturae contrahe lucis iter. 


Hertzberg inquires: ‘quis immanem illum ἀναχρονισμὸν aequo animo 
tulerit, ut poeta primum interdiu Lunam advocet, deinde ad Phoebum 
conversus, ut illi loco cedat precetur, iam vero iterum de nocturnis gaudiis 
loquatur?”’ Our author cites Otto as disposing of Hertzberg thus: ‘‘ Herz- 
berg hatte recht, wenn die Bitte an Phoebus sich auf denselben Tag und 
nicht vielmehr auf den folgenden Morgen bezdge.’’ But critic and defender 
are alike shooting wide of the mark. Propertius prays Luna for a long night, 
and Phoebus for an early one. Did Herzberg and Otto never see the moon 
before sunset? Had the poet desired the sun-god to begin his journey 
late on the following morning he would not have used such an expression as 
moraturae contrahe lucis iter. The word moraturae is highly appropriate 
to the lingering light of a summer evening, but not at all to the encroach- 
ment upon the night of an early dawn. 

In a few places Dr. Enk rejects the tradition where it appears to me to 
be unquestionable. Thus at i. 17. 11 (an poteris siccis mea fata reponere 
ocellis?) reponere fata means “‘put away,” “forget my death,” but Dr. Enk 
adopts apponere (Itali). Ati. 19.19 (quae tu viva mea possis sentire farilla) Dr, 
Enk adopts Postgate’s quas viva mea te possit sentire favilla, but it would be 
hard to understand quas, after lacrimis meis in vs. 18, as meaning Cynthia’s 
tears. Does not the poet mean “which sentiments (quae) may you be able 
to feel when I am ashes and you are living on”? It is affection rather than 
grief which he hopes may be mutual, and cara is emphatic in vs. 18. At ii- 
15. 49 (tu modo, dum lucet, fructum ne desere vitae) Dr. Enk rejects lucet for 
Miiller’s licet, 0, but lucet is sufficiently defended by vss. 23 f. (dum nos fata 
sinunt oculos satiemus amore: nox tilt longa venit, nec reditura dies). At 
ii. 25. 35 (at si saecla forent antiquis grata puellis) saecla is correctly under- 
stood by Palmer as ‘“‘fashions.” At ii. 28. 62 (noctes et mihi redde decem). 
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Baehrens’ Isidi, adopted by Dr. Enk, is quite futile. At iii. 4. 18 (et subter 
captos arma sedere duces) Dr. Enk proposes to transpose to read et capto® 
sublér arma—because subter captos arma is an unusual order! At iv. 5. 44 
(cum fertt astutos comica moecha Getas) Guyet’s comis amica is absolutely 
uncalled for. At. iv. 7. 69 (sic mortis lacrimis vitae sanamus amores) Dr- 
Enk borrows Markland’s amara and Luetjohann’s multis, and reads sic 
multis lacrimis vitae sanamus amara, thus spoiling one of the finest lines in 
Propertius. The text is above suspicion. Mors is used, not of the moment 
or process of dissolution, but of the existence after death. It is a poetical 
and felicitous employment of the word, only a little more audacious than 
that at Lucretius iii. 874f., quamvis neget tpse credere se quemquam sili 
sensum in morte futurum, where Professor Merrill cites Plautus Capt. 741, 
post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam mali. It is true that amores is 
not just the word we should have expected of the adventures of Andromeda 
and Hypermestra, though in each case love played a part in the story, but 
Cynthia is thinking of herself, and amores is with her almost labores. At 
iv. 11. 39 the text is of course in need of emendation, but it will never do to 
read, with Dr. Enk, et qui te, Perseu, simulantem pectus Achillis, since proan, 
which Dr. Enk omits after Perseu, in order to make room for his ef, is as 
certainly genuine as anything in the four books. The echo in vs. 40 is a 
favorite device with Propertius, and the repetition is particularly effective 
here where it emphasizes the speaker’s scorn. At iv. 8. 48 (Lanuvit ad portas, 
et mihi, solus eram) Dr. Enk adopts Cuper’s totus, though solus not only has 
the witness of the MSS to its genuineness, but gives a more satisfactory 
meaning than totus. See A.J. P. XXVI, 472. 

The Commentarius is handsomely printed, with exceptionally clear type 
and liberal spacing. Unfortunately the proofs, as happens for some reason 
with many doctoral dissertations, were carelessly read, and the author haS 
had to add a list of nearly four score errata. Even so the tale is not told, and 
the reviewer has noted some fifty more. For the most part these misprints 
are not such as to occasion the reader any real annoyance, but users of the 
book (and it deserves to be used) may be glad of the following corrections of 
certain more serious slips. 

Praef., p. x: ‘‘Fundamentum autem mihi fuit editio Phillimoriana, quae 
sola apparatum criticum affert; Baehrensii enim editio ab iis codicibus proficis- 
citur quas hodie nemo iam primum locum obtinere credit.”” But Baehrens 
used precisely the MSS which Dr. Enk bases his work upon (save that L has 
been discovered since), and it was Baehrens who first established the worth 
of four of the five, viz., A Ε D V. 

At i. i. 24 Hertzberg’s Cytaeines is ascribed to Rothstein (Dr. Enk rightly 
accepts Hertzberg’s other suggestion, Cytinaezs). 

i. 16. 48: differor, is ascribed to V (it should be v; a similar mistake at 
iii. 11. 27, and see Praef., p. xi, where we are told, by an obvious misprint, 
that N F L D V [sic] will be used to denote the second hand in these codices). 
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ii. 34. 31; Santen proposed tu satius musam lemorem imitere Philetae; 
Postgate reads ¢. 8. musis 1.7. Philetam. Dr. Enk misquotes both scholars. 

ii. 34. 61-82: Dr. Enk seems not to be aware that Marx had proposed 
this order. 

iii. 3. 33: Scaliger should be credited with the reading adopted. 

iii. 7. 22: Dr. Enk ascribes to Thompson quae notat Argynnus praeda 
moranits aquae, whereas he really proposed qua παίαί. 

iii. 13. 6: Mueller and others are misquoted. They actually read et 
venite rubro. 

iii. 13. 24: the MSS have fida (not fide). 

iii. 15. 3: Guyet (not Hertzberg )should be credited with elatus. 

iii. 17. 27: Baehrens should be credited with the reading adopted. 

iii. 18. 1: Baehrens’ tundit is ascribed to Hartman. 

iii. 19. 10: rabidae (not rabida) Itali. 

iii. 21. 25 (last line, Ὁ. 276): the compend Miller refers to was uz (not ut). 

iii. 22. 25: socia is given by Hosius to Puccius (not Francius). 

iii. 24. 4: N (not Otto) is Phillimore’s warrant for the question mark. 

iv. 1. 88: Hosius gives Schipper’s pericla to the Italians. 

iv. 7. 4: for quo na we should perhaps have ad quam viam, or the like. 

iv. 7. 37: et belongs to Luetjohann (not Postgate). 

I am glad to find that Dr. Enk likes my interpretation of iii. 24. 9 ff. 
(A.J.P. XXX, 54 ff.). 

B. O. Fostmr 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


Latin and Greek in American Education with Symposia on the Value 
of Humanistic Studies. Francis W. Keussy, Editor. New 
York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. x+396. $1.50. 


The biggish volume entitled Latin and Greek tn American Education 
brings together a number of really significant papers, that are, or ought to 
be, already well known to teachers of the classics in this country. In their 
new form they constitute a valuable and accessible armory, from which even 
the most timid champion of the good cause may draw effective weapons 
either for attack or defense. The contributors represent the most diverse 
walks of life from don to diplomat, from business man to theologian; and 
they are all agreed that the classics offer a most valuable preliminary train- 
ing alike for practical affairs or a professional career. Indeed, the note of 
praise is so uniform that human perversity is likely to react; but even that 
danger is guarded against by the insertion of a number of anti-classica) 
letters received by Mr. Harvey W. Wiley in reply to a questionnaire. There 
is practically nothing for a classically minded reviewer to say except by way 
of congratulating the editor both on his undertaking and its execution. The 
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book is welcome and important. It is safe to say that every individual with 
a living interest in our national education ought to read it with care; but 
it is equally certain that it will be least used where it is most needed. 

F. B. N. HELLEMS 


Sex. Properti elegiarum libri IV, recensuit Carotus Hosrvus. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. Pp. xiv+190. M. 2. 


This edition at once takes its place as the standard text edition of Proper- 
tius. In the Teubner series it is the successor of Miller’s edition which 
antedates it by 41 years. The work is a conservative one, and no startling 
novelties are to be found therein. It is a careful digest of the work of 
scholars in the last generation. 

The preface opens with the statement that one who writes concerning the 
Propertian MSS these days must repeat much that is trite; that Baehrens 
in his edition of 1880 laid a firm foundation not yet overturned; that he 
clearly distinguished the classes, chose good representatives of each, and 
carefully collated the variant readings; but that he erred grievously in judg- 
ing his MSS and in restoring his text. These words show clearly the trend 
of Hosius’ edition. The opinion expressed may be said to be the current 
one, though the reviewer, for one, does not agree with this high estimate 
of Baehrens’ work. In the Corrigenda the editor states that he received the 
reviewer's article on the MSS of Propertius (Classical Philology VI [1911], 
282) too late for use. It is possible that he would have modified his views 
concerning the MSS had he received it earlier. No new MSS are made use 
of and little is added to our knowledge of the familiar ones, only F having 
been re-examined by Hosius. As a result of this new study of F, Baehrens’ 
miserable collation (for which he practically apologized) is corrected in a 
number of places, though by no means in all. Hosius, like Baehrens, fails 
to distinguish between the correcting hands—a matter of detail which is by 
no means unimportant (see Classical Philology, loc. cit.). A few gleanings 
from photographs of N of which Hosius availed himself are added. N is 
rightly rated highest, but the erroneous statement commonly made is 
repeated that it alone is free from the interpolations of the humanists. It is 
even suggested that A is a copy of Petrarch’s MS (cf. Classical Philology 
loc. cit.). In 1891 Hosius suggested Neap. IV F 20 as an additional repre- 
sentative of the AF family where A fails us, but he temporarily abandons this 
as a result of Postgate’s well-grounded objections and his own re-examination, 
until a careful study (apparently undertaken by a student of his)! will estab- 
lish the truth. The Holkham MS (Postgate’s L) is adopted into the appa- 
ratus as ἃ good representative of the AF class. Baehrens’ DV are accepted 

1 Since this review was written there has appeared (1912) a Greifswald dissertation 


by A. H&nel, a student of Hosius, entitled De Propertit Codice Neapolitano 268 ( =IV 
F 20). H&nel maintains that this MS is of some value. 
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. as a class. The Lusaticus is very properly rejected as of no value. Thus 
NAFLDV are the MSS adopted into the apparatus. Other MSS are 
occasionally referred to under the all-embracing sign s. 

The obscurity and inconcinnity of Propertius has been responsible for an 
extraordinarily large number of conjectural emendations. Hosius has 
gathered some very interesting statistics. In 18 printed editions and about 
250 articles known to him, he has found for the 4,010 verses more than 7,300 
conjectures, about 1,000 transpositions (not counting the numerous ones of 
Scaliger), about 85 lacunae, and about 450 suspected verses (not counting 
those of Carutti and Heimreich). In one poem of 102 lines (iv. 11) he counts 
no less than 360 conjectures (not including transpositions), and for one line 
(iv. 4. 55) he lists 32 conjectures by 30 scholars. He rightly concludes that 
extreme caution is necessary, and that here, if anywhere, the critic must 
stand by the MSS. Some excellent remarks on the style of Propertius are 
concluded with the warning that he who expects a writer to be clear, balanced, 
and consistent should keep away from Propertius. 

In the apparatus, which is at the foot of the page, all the variations of 
N (except differences of spelling) are given. But of the other MSS only 
those readings which are of importance for the text (in the editor’s judg- 
ment), and many which indicate the relations of the MSS are included. In 
other words, the apparatus is generally sufficient for all readers except those 
who are studying the MS problem. 

As in Baehrens’ edition, the testimonia are given below the text. No 
real additions are made to those already known—only reminiscences from 
inscriptions that are either inept, such as fidus amicus (what could one not 
prove by the English “faithful friend”’!) and verba loqui, or else are found 
also in other authors. 

Extreme conservatism is shown in the text. From a rapid glance 
through the apparatus it appears that not a single emendation of Hosius’ 
own is introduced into the text. Nor do there seem to be inore than about 
15 of his modestly made suggestions even in the apparatus. None of these 
are convincing. No conjectures of scholars since Baehrens seem to be 
accepted into the text—unless there be a few which have escaped the 
reviewer. Recent scholars who are mentioned most often in the apparatus 
are Housman, Postgate, Birt, and Leo. 

Hosius follows Baehrens in putting too much trust in DV. It seems to 
be certain that DV are of no value (except as offering plausible conjectures) 
where NA, or (after ii. 1. 63 where A ends) NF agree (see Classical Philology, 
loc. cit.). We should therefore accept the reading of these MSS wherever 
possible, e.g. iii. 11. 24, where NF have Nee and DV (followed by Hosius) 
have Ne. 

In addition to the Initia Carminum and the Index Nominum, there is a 
most convenient Index Metricus et Prosodiacus with sub-headings Caesurae, 
Pedes Quinti et Sexti, Elisiones, etc., and an Index Grammaticus, which far 
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surpasses Miiller’s because of the excellent arrangement by declensions, etc. 
Misprints have not been searched for by the reviewer, but incidentally the 
odd-looking Gwynu, for Gwynn, in the apparatus to ii. 22. 44, was noted. 

We are grateful to Hosius for the pains he has taken in the production 
of this conservative book. It marks an advance in that it offers a judicious 
presentation of current theory. There is no breaking away at any point, 
and therein lies his weakness as well as his strength. 

B. L. ULLMan 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Cacus der Rinderdieb. Von FRieprich Mtnzer. Program zur 
Rektoratsfeier der Universitét Basel. Basel: Friedrich Rein- 
hardt, Universitatsbuchdruckerei, 1911. Pp. 136. 


The appearance of another dissertation upon the Hercules and Cacus 
myth within a year of the publication of Winter’s The Myth of Hercules at 
Rome in the University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, IV, 171-273 
(reviewed in Classical Philology, VII, No. 1, 98-99, by Walter Miller) is 
evidence of the continued interest of students of religion in this vexed 
question. While the great value of Winter’s thesis lies perhaps in his second 
chapter on the ‘‘ Relationship and Sources of the Versions,’ the most inter- 
esting part of Minzer’s study is his analysis of the myth in the Augustan 
poets and historians. The work is perhaps more significant as a study of 
the literary and mythological technique of the Augustan age than as a direct 
contribution to the analysis of the Cacus myth itself. A brief summary of 
the four chapters will show wherein Miinzer’s treatment of the material 
differs in emphasis and conclusions from Winter’s. 

In his introduction (pp. 1-7) Minser informs us that he will discuss 
Cacus rather than Hercules, assuming the Greek origin of the hero, that he 
will confine himself to the literary tradition of the Augustan age, and the 
researches of pre-Augustan and post-Augustan antiquarians and commen- 
tators. In chap. i, pp. 8-26, we have “Technik und Disposition der Erzah- 
lung bei Vergil, Properz, Ovid.” 

Miinzer’s method is here one of great minuteness, not to say excessive 
diffuseness. The main result of the analysis is to show that Vergil gave 
himself free scope for poetic invention by deviating from the tradition and 
by romantically elaborating the figure of Cacus and the fight with Hercules, 
that Propertius iv. 9 eliminates Evander from the story, and that Ovid 
Fasti i. 543 ff., while closer to Vergil, has a more consistent regard for the 
unities of time and place. The results of the second chapter, ‘‘Analyse der 
Erzaihlung bei Vergil, Properz, Ovid” (pp. 27-70) are more important, for 
here by a careful comparison of the three poets Miinzer deduces the common 
“mythic formula.” This formula should, however, have been definitely 
stated. Equally significant are the differences. In general Vergil’s narrative 
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is one descriptively elaborated according to Greek epic traditions and 
romantically heightened in keeping with his own temperament. His Cacus 
ig an epic monstrum, half animal, half god, the son of Vulcan, dwelling in a 
wild cave, horrid with the signs of slaughter. The pursuit of Hercules is 
almost the tracking of a wild beast. In the description of Cacus and his 
cave there are traces of the influence of Odyssey ix. 106 ff., Polyphemus and 
his cave; in the story of the theft of the oxen, of the Homeric hymn to 
Hermes (75-78, 211, 220, 344), and in the fight, of the conflict in the Iliad 
(xx. 50-75 and 161-75). Minszer’s strictures (p. 57) on Winter’s use of the 
Typhoeus story from Hesiod’s Theogony 1. 820 ff. are justified. In Proper- 
tius we have a three-headed monster from the Geryones cycle, apparently 
killed by the club of Hercules. Where Vergil heightened his background to 
make an appropriate epic setting for his conflict Ovid softens his to a silvan 
landscape; his Cacus is a gigantic herdsman. 

In chap. ili (pp. 71-91), “Livius und Dionysios,’”’ Livy’s Cacus is a 
human herdsman dwelling among his fellows, killed by the club of Hercules. 
Miinser argues that there is no euhemerization here, on the ground of the 
romantic individualism of Vergil’s treatment illustrated in the preceding 
chapter: that therefore we infer the priority of the Livian over the Vergilian 
Cacus. Against this we might argue: (1) the strong euhemeristic tendency 
in Livy, Book i; (2) the probable existence of a divine pair Cacus and Caca, 
(3) For the priority of Vergilian conception of Cacus as a fire spirit, the 
strongest testimony is, to the mind of the reviewer, to be found in the asser- 
tion in Servius on Aeneid viii. 190 ff. that Caca, his feminine counterpart, 
was worshiped in her sanctuary by the Vestal Virgins with an ever-burning 
fire. Cacus and Caca must stand together as Wissowa has seen. In any 
case Miinzer is hardly justified, as on page 102, in view of the large part which 
euhemerism plays in the historical and antiquarian sources, in denying any 
relationship between the notice on the sacellum Cacae and Cacus himself. 
Still less, of. p. 100, n. 102, in regarding her as a euhemerization of the bellow- 
ing cow parallel to the lupa in Livy’s rationalistic variant for the Romulus 
and Remus story. In Dionysius i. 38. 4 we have two accounts. The first 
or μυθικὸς λόγος agrees essentially with Livy’s sober account and lacks the 
romantic coloring of Vergil; the second or ἀληθέστερος λόγος is purely 
fationalistic and therefore of secondary interest. 

Chap. iv (pp. 92-117), ‘‘Die antike Forschung und ihr Material’’ is 
one of much interest, and on the whole is convincing. Minzer discusses 
the treatment of the myth in (1) Servius on Aeneid viii. 203, partly dependent 
on Verrius Flaccus; (2) the Origo Gentiis Romanae, partly dependent on 
Cassius Hemina and Veranius, (3) Solinus partly dependent on Cn. Gellius, 
and (4) Diodorus iv. 21, partly dependent on Timaeus. The ground covered 
corresponds in general to that in Winter’s chap. iii, ‘“The Original Form of 
the Myth.” In contrast with the conservatism of Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus, p. 230, who holds that the main elements in the story are aetiological 
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and that we have no right to place their origin much anterior to Vergil him- 
self, Miinzer endeavors to give the kernel of the legend a place in the earlier 
Roman annalists. It is not possible here to go into the details of the 
argument, but to the present reviewer it seems probable that the substance 
of the myth antedated Vergil by a considerable period (1) on the evidence of 
Winter’s study of the sources; (2) because the euhemeristic element which 
bulks so large in the citations from Cassius Hemina, Cn. Gellius, and 
Timaeus, probably presupposes an earlier unrationalized version of the myth 
developed under Greek influence attached to the divine pair Cacus and Caca, 
and accounting aetiologically, as Wissowa has seen, for the proximity of the 
cults of Hercules Invictus at the Ara Mazima, the cult of Juppiter Inventor, 
and the scalae Cacae. Pp. 118-21 consider the representations of Cacus on 
coins. Pp. 121-31, by Paul Wolters, form an appendix on the representa- 
tions in other works of art. None of the latter can be referred to Cacus with 
certainty. 

Finally, Gruppe’s review of Winter, Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 
1911, pp. 998-1004, should be cited here. The present reviewer lacks the 
assurance to describe as “‘a ring of proof” the cloudy mass of conjecture in 
which Gruppe envelops the notice of the origin of the aborigines in Festus 
ep. 266 a, 27 M, and then refers it to a legend of the Apollo temple at Cumae. 
Equally dubious seems to be the effort to trace the struggle of Hercules for 
his cattle to a legend of Croton transferred thence to Cumae by the founder 
of a sanitarium at the sulphur springs at Baiae and still later transported to 
Rome where Latinus replaced Lakinos and was later himself replaced by 
Cacus! Nor is the attempt to connect this ingeniously woven mythical 
complex with the notice of Cn. Gellius, who calls Cacus a Campanian king, 
any more convincing. At most we should be justified in using the evidence 
of this passage only as a possible indication for the Cumaean origin of the 
Hercules legend at Rome. Classical mythology must submit to the same 
sober laws of scientific procedure as the other branches of classical philology, 
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